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THE   CUEKANT. 


lire  €urr;iiit. 

HEN  we  consider  how  largely  the  Currant  contributes  to  goo<l  living,  in  the 
way  of  tarts,  jams,  jellies,  wines,  &c. ;  and  how  easily  it  is  cultivated,  how 
little  space  it  requires,  how  patient  it  is  under  all  sorts  of  maltreatment ;  we  surely 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  fruit  —  an  indispensable  fruit,  —  not  for  the 
rich  man  or  the  poor  man,  but  for  every  man  who  has  a  square  yard  of  ground  to  till. 
Valuable  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  received  comparatively  little  attention  at  the  hands 
either  of  experimental  pomologists  or  practical  fruit-growers.  While  we  have  had 
new  varieties  of  other  fruits  in  abundance  and  to  spare,  our  list  of  Currants  has  re- 
mained pretty  much  the  same  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  cultivation,  too,  it  has 
been  neglected  —  thrust  into  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  other  fruits  would 
utterly  refuse  to  thrive,  and  left  to  struggle  with  its  fate  —  it  receives  no  pruning,  or 
pinching,  or  training,  or  mulching,  such  as  are  lavished  on  its  more  favored  neighbors. 

With  all  this  neglect,  it  produces  crops  of  fruit,  and  large  crops  too ;  but  of  what 
quality?  —  about  as  nearly  equal  to  fine,  well-grown  Currants,  as  an  austere  Crah  is 
to  a  delicious  Fall  Pipj^in,  or  a  common  Damson  Plum  to  a  Oreen  Gage.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  no  other  fruit  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  by  good  treat- 
ment, than  the  Currant.  Just  try  the  experiment  on  a  neglected  bush  that  has  been 
left  to  itself  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  —  apply  the  pruning  knife  judicious!}^, 
remove  all  the  suckers  from  about  the  roots,  prune  it  up  to  a  single  stem  six  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground,  thin  out  the  top  branches,  and  then  give  it  a  liberal  dressing- 
of  well-decomposed  mianure,  or  good  compost ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  size, 
and  beauty,  and  richness  of  your  Currants.  Follow  up  this  mode  of  treatment  for  a 
few  years,  and  you  may  by  that  time  know  what  fine  Currants  are. 

Currant  bushes,  as  we  too  often  find  them,  are  complete  nuisances  —  mere  thickets 
of  weak  branches.  An  annual  pruning  is  necessary ;  suckers  must  by  no  means  be 
tolerated,  and  the  main  branches  should  be  kept  at  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely.  The  annual  shoots  should  be  shortened,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  lateral  fruit-spurs.  This  applies  only  to  the  Red 
and  White  varieties  ;  the  Black  bears  its  best  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  wood. 
Then  it  is  a  great  feeder,  and  must  be  annually  treated  to  a  light  dressing  of  compost. 
The  roots  are  small  and  fibrous,  and  can  not  travel  far  in  search  of  food. 

By  proper  management,  the  season  of  Currants  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  Fcr 
instance ;  for  early  ripening,  a  few  plants  may  be  trained  against  the  south  side  of  a 
garden  fence.  In  this  way  they  will  ripen  full  two  weeks  sooner  than  in  the  open 
quarter.  For  late  ripening,  train  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  such  late  sorts  as  the 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  A  new  French  variety,  called  La  Hative,  is  said  to  bo 
very  early,  and  may  on  this  account  prove  valuable. 

Training  the  Currant  against  a  wall  or  fence  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  may  be 
done  in  this  way  :     Take  a  young  plant  —  say  a  year-old  cutting  —  set  it  in  its 
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aiiJ  when  it  lu-j^iiis  to  grow,  rub  ofl'  all  slioots  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stt-'in,  aiul  allow  only  two  strung  shoots  to  remain  at  the  top. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  plant  will  be  something  like  fig.  1. 
The  sj)ring  following,  these  two  shoots  are  short-  ^ 
cncd  one-half  or  one-third,  according  to  vigor, 
and  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  as 
in  fi'A  2.    From  each  of  these  we  have  a  certain  number  of  young  Fig.  2. 

shoots,  from  which  we  select  one  or  two  to  train  up  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  one 
to  continue  the  main  horizontal  branches,  as  in  fig.  3  ;  all  others  should  be  rubbed 
off.  The  upright  shoots  should  be  full  six  inches  apart.  At  the 
next  pruning,  these  upright  shoots  must  be  shortened  one-tliird  or 
\  s  \  \  one-fourth,  according  to  the  vigor,  to  insure  the  production  of  lateral 
~I-™i->iX-vJ^  fruit-spurs  ;  and  from  year  to  year  this  is  repeated.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  matter,  if  started  on  the  right  principle. 

Some  people  may  think  that  such  regularity  and  precision  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  that  it  will  answer  every  purpose  if  the 
branches  are  allowed  their  natural  growth,  and  spread  out  against  the  fence  or  walk 
The  same  thin"-  is  urged  in  regard  to  Grape  vines.  "\Ve  must  insist  upon  it,  however, 
that  system  and  regularity  arc  necessary  in  the  training  of  all  trees.  Without  these 
we  can  never  secure  that  nice  uniformity  of  growth  and  vigor  that  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  all  trees  placed  in  artificial  conditions. 

"We  are  glad  to  observe  increased  attention  given  this  useful  fruit ;  in  a  few  years 
it  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  position  in  the  fruit  garden  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  should  engage  the  attention  of  experimental  cultiva- 
tors. We  want  to  increase  its  size ;  for  this,  in  small  fruits,  is  an  important  point. 
See  what  the  English  have  done  for  the  Gooseberry;  the  prize  varieties  for  1853  are 
actually  as  large  as  pullets'  eggs.  See  what  has  been  done  for  the  Strawberry; 
Rivers,  in  his  latest  catalogue,  says  that  MyuWs  Eleanor  has  been  grown,  in  1853, 
ei<>-ht  inches  in  circumference !  This  shows  what  may  be  done.  Among  Currants 
we  have  received,  within  a  few  years,  some  three  or  four  varieties  that  show  a  little 
advance  upon  the  old  popular  Red  and  White  Dutch  sorts,  so  generally  grown.  The 
frontispiece  of  this  number  exhibits  some  of  these. 

The  Cherry  is  decidedly  the  largest  red  Currant  known  —  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
informed.  The  bunches  are  sliorter  than  those  of  the  Red  Dutch,  but  the  berries  are 
at  least  one-third  larger  under  equal  circumstances.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
having  strong,  short-jointed  shoots,  and  dark  green,  heavy  foliage,  that  distinguish  it 
at  once  from  the  others. 

The  Prince  Albert  is  a  new  variety  sent  us  a  few  years  ago  from  France.  The 
bunches  are  very  long ;  berries  nearly  as  large  as  the  Cherry,  of  a  light  pinkish-red 
color,  and  ripen  quite  late.  Plant  vigorous,  with  distinct,  folded,  and  sharply  serrated 
foliage.  Bears  profusely.  Rivers  says,  in  his  latest  catalogue,  that  Prince  Albert  is 
the  same  as  the  Transparent  White.     The  probability  is,  that  he  received  his 
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from  the  same  source  that  we  did,  but  got  it  wrong.     It  is  yet  very  scarce.     It  is 
remarkable  that  it  can  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  sort. 

The  White  Grape  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  white  Currants.  Bunches  long, 
and  berries  very  large  and  pale.  Plant  a  slow  grower,  with  stout,  irregular  shoots, 
and  dark  green,  reflexed  leaves.  It  is  called  in  France  Cha^selas,  and  in  this  country 
has  been  confounded,  to  some  extent,  with  the  White  Dutch. 

The  Att factor  is  a  large,  white  Currant  —  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  White 
Grape.  The  plant  is  moderately  vigorous,  with  remarkably  deeply  lobed,  and  sharplv 
and  deeply  serrated  foliage. 

The  Victoria,  or  Houghton  Castle,  is  a  pale  red  variety,  with  bunches  of  enormous 
length.     Valuable  for  its  lateness. 

The  Red  Grape,  Long-hunched  Red  Dutch,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  KnighCs  Stocet 
Red,  are  all  fine  red  varieties,  superior  to  the  Red  Dutch  ;  but  none  of  them  strikingly 
distinct. 

The  Silver-strij)ed  Red  is  a  variety  of  the  Red  Dutch,  with  variegated  or  blotched 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  Silver-edged  Geranium. 

Black  Currants,  which  are  largely  consumed  by  the  English  people  for  jams  and 
jellies,  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  common  Black  English  is  well 
known.  The  Black  Naples  is  larger  and  finer,  and  is  generally  considered  the  best  of 
this  class.  We  cultivate  a  curious  copper-colored  variety  of  the  black  Currant.  The 
Missouri  Currants  are  sweet,  and  have  something  of  the  flavor  of  Whortleberries. 
The  Large-fruited  has  fruit  nearly  as  large  as  Morrello  Cherries,  of  a  shining  violet 
color.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  the  Yellow  Flowering  Cur- 
rant. The  Sweet-fruited  has  smaller,  oval,  shining  fruit,  of  a  violet  color,  and  the 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  black  Currant  more  than  the  others.  We  have  recently 
received  several  new  varieties  from  France,  which  we  have  not  yet  tested  sufiiciently 
to  warrant  an  ojiinion  of  their  merits. 


WEEPING,    OR    DROOPING    TREES. 

There  is  something  so  attractive  and  so  graceful  in  the  character  of  droojjing  trees, 
that  they  arrest  the  attention  of  persons  who  would  scarcely  bestow  a  glance  upon  the 
noblest  and  rarest  trees  of  the  ordinary  upright  habits  of  growth  which  prevail  among 
the  mass  of  forest  trees.  We  see  this  exemplified  daily  in  our  own  grounds.  A 
Weeping  Willow,  common  though  it  be,  never  fails  to  elicit  admiration.  In  the  hands 
of  a  skillful,  judicious  planter,  no  other  trees  are  more  effective  in  giving  variety,  char- 
acter, and  expression,  to  a  landscape ;  but  they  must  always  be  used  sparingly,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  good  taste  and  a  great  deal  of  foresight.  We  have  known  per- 
sons so  captivated  with  the  elegance  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  as  to  plant  half  a  dozen 
immediately  around  their  dwellings,  stamping  them  at  once  with  the  character  of 
mausoleums,  more  than  that  of  the  habitations  of  living  beings. 
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It  is  equally  in  bad  tasto  to  plant  largely  of  trees  in  wbieb  any  particular  cbaracter 
prevails  to  a  striking  Jogree.  At  certain  points  on  tbe  Hudson,  tbo  tapering  Arbor 
Vita>  is  so  tbickly  planted  in  some  grounds  tbat  one  can  see  nutbing  else.  Tbesc,  tbe 
stiffist,  most  artificial-looking,  of  all  other  trees,  sbould  be  planted  with  tbe  greatest 
caution.  "While  two  or  three  might  produce  a  fine  ellect,  entire  groves  or  masses  of 
them  become  monotonous  or  disgusting. 

It  is  quite  obvious  tbat  weeping  trees,  to  produce  any  effect,  must  be  pretty  well 
isolated  ;  for  their  streaming  side  branches  are  tbe  source  of  their  peculiar  grace  and 
elegance.  This  points  out  the  jutting  edges  of  groups  of  trees,  and  the  open  lawn,  as 
their  appropriate  situation.  Tbe  Willows  have  a  particularly  fine  effect  on  the  margins 
of  streams,  ponds,  or  other  bodies  of  water.     Those  with  stronger  branches,  such  as 

'  the  Ash,    Elm,    &c.,    are    well 
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adapted  to  forming  arbors,  and 
are  much  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  the  drooping  trees 
are  ccnsidered  appropriate  orna- 
ments to  cemeteries ;  tbe  mourn- 
ful expression  which  their  droop- 
ing habit  conveys,  certainly  ren- 
ders them  fitting  objects  for  this 
purpose. 

This  class  of  trees  has,  within 
a  few  years  past,  received  more 
than  ordinary  attention ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  numerous  impor- 
tant additions  have  been  made  to 
tbe  list.  Formerly  our  collection 
of  weeping  trees  was  meagre, 
extending  but  little  beyond  the 
Weeping  Ash,  Weeping  Willow, 
and  Birch.  At  present  we  have 
five  or  six  varieties  of  Weeping 
Ash,  several  of  Willow,  beside 
Weeping  Oaks,  Elms,  Poplars, 
Mountain  Ash,  Beech,  Larch, 
Linden,  Laburnum,  Sophora, 
Thorns,  and  many  others.  Am- 
ple material  has  the  landscape 
gardener  here  to  meet  every 
emergency. 

The  common  European  Wee2> 
incf  Ask  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  disseminated  trees 
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of  tliis  character.  Grafted  on  a  common 
Ash  eight  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
it  makes  a  tree  of  great  beauty.  The 
growth  is  rapid,  and  it  soon  forms  a  large, 
spreading,  drooping,  umbrella-like  Jiead. 

The  Gold-barked  Weeping  Ash  is  a  very 
interesting  variety ;  different  from  the  com- 
mon sort  chiefly  in  having  a  yellow  bark, 
which  in  winter  is  quite  brilliant. 

We  have  obtained  here  a  seedling  Black 
Ash,  which  promises  to  be  a  handsome 
drooping  tree ;  the  branches  are  exceeding- 
ly slender. 

The  Lentiscus-lcaved  Weeinng  Ash 
(Fraxinus  lentiscifolla  pendula)  is  a  fine, 
spreading,  and  somewhat  drooping  tree, 
well  worthy  attention  ;  but  is  inferior,  as  a 
weeper,  to  the  others  named. 

Among  those  recently  brought  to  notice  is  the  American  Weeping  Willow,  from 
France.     It  is  a  trailing  species  of  American  Willow  grafted  on  some  upright-growing 

sort.     When  worked  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 

elegant  weeping  trees  we  have  yet 

seen.     The  branches  are  very  slen- 
der   and    numerous,    and    take    a 

downward   direction   at   once,  like 

the  falling  spray  from  a  jet  d''eau. 

The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  yourg 

tree  three  years  from  the  graft.     It 

is   more  hardy  than  the  common 

sort,  and  being  a  much  smaller  tree 

will  be  much  more  appropriate  for 

small  lawns  and  cemetery  lots. 
The  Wecjnng  Sophora  (Sophora 

Japonica  pendula)  is  a  remarkable 

and  elegant  tree.     Grafted  on  tall 

stocks  of  the   Japan    Soj^hora,   it 

sends   downward   a  head  of  long, 

slender,  green  shoots,   quite  orna- 
mental, both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 

Laburnum  and  Locust,  to  which  it 
allied.      It  is  quite   for  enough 

north  here  at  Rochester,  and  does 
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not  succeed  so  well  as  it  does  further  soutli.  It  is  not  so  extensively  propagated  in 
the  nurseries  as  it  should  be,  and  is  always  scarce.  It  is  an  exceedinfrjy  beautiful  tno, 
and  should  be  planted  whcrover  it  will  i^mw  well.  AN'e  sli;ill  conliiiuo  nuticos  of  otli'.r 
trees  of  this  character  in  future  nundu-rs. 


A    NEW    SUADE    TREE. 

CT    THOMAS    Mi:EIIAN,    GABDENEK    TO    CALEB    COrE,    nilLADELPHIA. 

A  CKLKUHATED  Writer  has  lately  issued  a  work  to  show  who  was,  or  who  was  not, 
the  writer  of  the  world-famed  ^^ Letters  of  Junius  f  I  wish  sonic  one  equally  anxious 
to  display  the  acuteness  of  their  logical  powers  would  undertake  to  show  us  -whether 
the  ancient  Jon  was,  or  was  not,  a  gardener  or  arboriculturist.  In  the  absence  of  all 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  oft'er  a  presumptive  one  that  he  was  not : 
he  never  could  have  sustained  his  patience  under  the  numerous  tempting  circum- 
stances which  crowd  on  tht  gardener.  Or,  had  he  the  heart  of  an  arboriculturist,  he 
could  not  have  stood  unmoved  when  told  "  that  his  Elms  were  smitten  with  grubs 
and  borers  ;  his  Lindens  bore  wreaths  and  festoons  of  insects,  and  were  rotten  at  the 
ground ;  bis  Ailantus  had  become  the  pests  of  his  country ;  and  his  Maples  the 
food  of  drop-worms  and  aphides."  Job  could  not  have  been  a  gardener,  and  it  is 
well  he  was  not,  or  he  would  have  lost  his  character  and  the  world  its  model ;  and  we 
have  gained  him  as  a  precedent  in  the  inquiry,  "how  to  stop  this  plague :"  for  trees 
are  essential  to  our  existence.     If  one  kind  wont  do,  we  must  find  a  substitute. 

I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  introduce  a  nno  shade  tree  !     Start  not,  good  reader, 

the  "  vast  and  lofty"  Himalaya's  have  not  been 
ransacked  to  present  you  with  another  "  curious 
and  rare"  specimen  of  abstract  beauty  ;  nor  has 
China  or  Japan  been  made  to  lay  before  you  an- 
other object  of  a  nine  days  wonder.  Our  subject 
has  no  claims  of  kindred  with  either  the  "Tree  of 
Heaven"  or  the  "  Deodar ;"  but  is  one  "  to  the 
manor  born,"  in  which  you  all,  either  by  birth  or 
adoption,  claim  an  inheritance.  But  its  country 
must  not  depreciate  its  value.  It  is  American  ! 
It  is  Liqnidamher  styracijlua,  Lin.,  better  known 
as  the  Sweet  Gum.  But  tlie  Sweet  Gum  I  allude 
to  is  not  the  "  Sweet  Gum"  as  we  find  it  in  dense- 
ly crowded  woods,  with  its  stem  as  slender  and 
as  straight  as  a  stud-sail  boom  ;  nor  the  "  Sweet 
Gum"  as  we  frequently  see  it  in  damp,  half 
swampy  places,  with  shoots  as  weak  and  delicate 
as  a  card-basket  osier;  but  the  Sweet  Gum  some- 
times seen  growing  by  itself,  unsurrounded   by 
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other,  trees,  and  with  its  roots  free  to  extend  themselves  unchecked  in  a  cool,  deep,  and 
rich  loam.  In  such  situations  it  has  not,  perhaps,  the  rural  grandeur  of  the  Oak,  or 
the  graceful  elegance  of  a  Weeping  Willow  —  not,  probably,  the  stiff,  majestic  foliage 
of  the  Magnolias,  or  the  lightness  and  ease  of  the  "  gentle  "  Birch  ;  but  yet  a  claim  to 
picturesque  and  simple  beauty  which  no  other  can  eclipse,  beside  combining  many 
other  traits  of  interest  separate  in  other  trees.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  will  attain 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  seven,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  has  a  widely  spreading,  roundish,  conical  head.  The  branches  have  a  rigid, 
though  much  divaricating  mode  of  growth,  and  are  covered  with  that  corky-barked 
appearance  so  much  sought  after  and  admired  in  some  varieties  of  Elms,  Maples,  and 
JVettle  trees.  The  leaves  and  fruit  resemble  the  But- 
tonwood  in  all  except  size  and  hue,  and  there  is,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  distant  relationship  between  the  two  families. 
The  leaves  are  not  one-third  the  size  of  the  Button- 
wood,  deeply  lobed  —  star-like,  and  produced  in  abund- 
ance. (See  annexed  figure.)  The  upper  surface  shines 
as  if  varnished  ;  and  as  the  foliage  moves  with  the 
slightest  summer  breezes,  gives  the  tree  a  playful  and 
pleasing  character  in  its  frequent  successions  of  light 
and  shade.  This  pleasing  character  of  the  foliage  is 
heightened  at  the  approach  of  fall  by  its  brilliant  colors. 
It  has  no  compeer  in  this  character.  The  leaves  change 
to  every  describable  shade  of  orange,  yellow,  and  red. 

But  beautiful  as  the  tree  really  is,  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  shade  tree  solely 
on  that  account.  It  abounds  with  a  resinous  principle  apparently  obnoxious  to  insects. 
Extended  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  not  a  species  attacks  it.  This 
property  alone  is  worth  "  a  plum"  to  the  planter. 

Having  stated  its  merits  as  a  faithful  historian,  I  must  narrate  its  short-comings. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  adapted  to  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  or  to  a  high  northein 
latitude.  In  poor,  dry  soils,  it  is  of  slow  growth  and  short  duration  ;  and  it  may  not 
probably  do  well  in  the  dry  and  confined  air  of  a  densely  built  city ;  but  what  does 
well  in  such  extremes  ? 

It  is  easily  propagated.  Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
in  a  loose,  loamy  soil,  somewhat  shaded.  Plants  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring,  and  grow  over  a  foot  the  first  season.  The  seed  vessels  do  not  ripen  till  late 
in  the  fall,  but  should  be  gathered  before  the  first  severe  frost,  which  is  apt  to  split  open 
the  capsules  and  suffer  the  seed  to  escape. 

It  is  singular  that  so  handsome  and  useful  a  tree  should  be  so  long  neglected  ;  and 
the  only  explanation  probably  is,  that  it  did  not  come  to  us  with  a  recommendation 
from  some  one  of  "  the  ends  of  the  earth." 


[We  thank  Mr.  Meeiian  heartily  for  refreshing  the  memory  of  arboriculturist 
landscape   gardeners   concerning   this   beautiful   American   tree,   the  Liquida 
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Some  fifteen  or  sixten  years  ago  we  can  recollect  there  was  a  very  considerable  deraaud 
for  it ;  but  latterly  it  lias  boc-n  overlooked  and  nct^fleeted,  while  often  trees  possessing 
not  a  luindredth  part  of  its  merits  have  been  ])lanted  by  the  thousand.  It  is  a  tree 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  even  common  observers  at  all  seasons, — in  summer,  its 
starrv,  shining,  tremulous  foliage  —  in  autumn,  its  gorgeous  hues  —  and  in  winter,  its 
peculiarly  furrowed  bark.  There  is,  moreover,  but  the  one  species  of  the  genus  in 
North  America.  According  to  our  experience,  the  seeds  generally  lie  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  growing.  Loroox  says:  "In  America,  several  insects  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Green  Swallow-tailed  Emperor  Moth 
{^Phalivna  luna),  and  the  Great  Plane  Moth  (/*.  imperatorki)!'^  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  beyond  this  statement,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  especially  in  the  Northern  States.  —  Ed.] 
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II.    rROPAGATION  OF  THE  TEACH  BY  BUDDING. 

31.  It  is  by  budding  that  the  Peach  tree  is  propagated.  The  proper  stocks  for  it 
are  the  Almond,  the  Saint  Jullcn  and  Damask  Plums,  and  the  Peach  itself.  Lately 
the  Myrohalan  Plum  has  been  budded  on,  and  is  said  to  produce  excellent  stocks  for 
this  purpose,  but  I  have  not  tried  it. 

32.  The  finest  trees  are  produced  on  the  Almond  stock,  especially  on  the  hard-shelled 
variety.  It  succeeds  well  everywhere  except  on  very  wet  soils,  or  those  subject  to  be 
flooded,  because  the  roots  of  the  Almond  almost  invariably  perish  when  under  water. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  late  growth  ;  consequently,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  late 
varieties  of  Peaches. 

33.  The  Plum  is  better  fitted  than  the  Almond  for  moist  soils.  Except  in  this  case, 
I  prefer  the  Almond  stock  because  it  imparts  a  greater  vigor  to  the  tree.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  growers  also.  Nevertheless  the  following  example  does  not  appear  to 
corroborate  this  :  For  ten  years  I  have  cultivated  a  wall  covered  with  a  hundred 
Peach  trees,  of  which  fifty  were  on  Almond  and  fifty  on  Plum  stocks,  planted  alter- 
nately. The  soil  was  very  unsuitable  for  the  culture  of  the  Peach,  being  gravelly, 
stony,  clayey,  <fec.  All  the  trees  have,  notwithstanding,  grown  well ;  Almond  and 
I'lum  stocks  have  made  an  equal  growth,  so  much  so  that,  even  after  most  scrupulous 
examination,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  on  which  stock  the  tree  succeeded  best. 
The  produce  from  both  lias  also  been  in  every  respect  equal.  I  still,  however,  prefer 
the  Almond  stock,  although  I  have  given  this  case  as  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Plum. 

33.  The  Peach  tree  itself  is  the  least  employed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud  its  dif- 
ferent varieties.  They  grow  on  it  vigorously,  but  do  not  fruit  so  readily.  They  are 
also  liable  to  gumming.  I  have  budded  the  Peach  on  its  own  stock,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  crop  of  fruit.     I  have  remarked  that  by  budding  a  second 

*Continueil  from  December  number. 
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the  growth  was  moderated,  and  tlie  crop  was  abundant.  But  this  proceeding  delays 
production ;  it  must  therefore  be  abandoned  for  the  use  of  the  Almond  and  Phuu 
stocks.     Beside,  thus  worked,  the  Peach  is  but  short-hved. 

35.  If  we  desire  to  plant  our  own  Almond  stocks,  we  must  choose  hard-shelled 
Almonds,  and  put  them  in  layers.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  January,  we  must  ]5ut  in 
a  box  or  basket,  alternately,  a  bed  of  sand  of  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  and  a  layer 
of  Almonds  until  the  box  be  full,  or  till  all  the  Almonds  are  used,  and  place  the  box 
or  basket  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  moist  and  protected  from  the  frost. 
As  soon  as  there  is  no  fear  of  frost,  that  is  to  say  about  the  end  of  April,  the  Almonds 
are  planted  in  a  soil,  manured  and  trenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  at  least. 
Holes  are  then  made  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  in  each  of 
which  an  Almond  is  placed,  after  breaking  off  about  one-third  of  its  tap-root  in  order 
to  make  the  roots  strike  out  more  horizontally,  and  to  prevent  their  going  down  too 
deep.  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  fitting  the  Almond  for  those  soils  which 
have  but  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth.  The  Almond  trees  will  be  ready  for  bud- 
ding at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  following. 

36.  If  we  bud  on  the  Plum,  suckers  must  be  procured ;  these  generally  spring 
from  the  bottoms  of  large  Plum  trees.  The  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  Black 
Damask,  which  the  cultivators  near  Paris  generally  get  from  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
These  are  planted,  on  a  properly  prepared  soil,  from  November  till  March ;  but 
November  is  preferable ;  they  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  when 
planted  ;  and  they  are  budded  when  they  have  made  fresh  shoots  fit  for  being  worked 
at  the  proper  season. 

37.  The  ground  on  which  this  nursery  of  Almond  or  Plum  stocks  is,  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  ground  several  stirrings,  so  that  it 
may  be  loose  and  free  from  weeds. 

38.  The  Plum  stock  is  budded  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August ; 
and  the  Almond  and  Peach  stocks  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  mode  employed  is  almost  exclusively  that  of  shield-budding.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  buds  are  from  very  healthy  trees  and  from  shoots  well  ripened, 
and  of  a  slightly  abated  growth.  The  stocks  which  are  to  be  budded  must,  on  the 
contrary,  have  their  sap  in  full  flow",  so  that,  should  the  bud  not  take,  the  operation 
can  be  repeated.  On  this  account  the  Almond  is  the  most  advantageous  by  reason 
of  its  late  growth.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  for  furnishing  buds  are  cut,  the  leaves  are 
taken  off,  allowing  a  portion  of  the  stalk  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  to  remain. 
The  spontaneous  fall  of  this  remaining  portion  of  the  stalk  shows  that  the  bud  has 
taken.  Although  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  buds  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
shoots  have  been  cut  off",  they  may  be  very  well  preserved  by  keeping  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  in  water.  It  is  even  good  to  adopt  the  same  treatment  for  buds  that  have 
come  from  a  distance. 

39.  The  bud  commonly  takes  in  six  or  twelve  days ;  this  is  known,  as  before  said, 
the  fall  of  the  stalk.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stalk  remains  on,  and  the  bud 

ther  up  and  die,  the  stock  must  be  re-budded. 
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40.  Stocks  can  bo  budilcd,  if  planted  in  the  place  whore  the  tree  is  to  be  formed, 
qnite  as  well  as  those  in  the  nursery.  The  last  arc  always  budded  with  a  single  eye, 
tlie  shoot  from  which  is  pruned  in  the  following  spring.  Winn  budded  in  their 
position  against  a  wall,  a  bud  can  be  j>laced  on  each  side  of  the  stock  ;  this  gives  two 
eyes  regularly  placed  for  the  formation  of  the  two  main  branches.  A  year  is  gained 
by  this,  for  in  the  following  spring,  instead  of  pruning  the  shoot  from  the  bud  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  the  two  lower  eyes,  destined  to  form  the  two  main  branches, 
these  already  exist,  and  can  receive  their  first  pruning.  I'ut  fur  that  to  take  place,  both 
buds  must  liave  taken  well,  and  both  niu.sl  be  equally  strong.  Yet  it  is  true  that  if 
one  of  thorn  die,  we  find  ourselves,  by  straightening  and  pruning,  in  the  same  position 
as  if  we  had  inserted  one  bud  only. 

41.  Xursorymen  often  commit  tlie  error  of  propagating,  for  too  long  a  time,  a 
variety  that  they  know  to  be  good  by  taking  shoots  for  the  supply  of  buds  from  the 
plants  of  that  sort  that  were  worked  the  year  before.  It  is  better  to  renew  these 
buds  by  taking  shoots  from  full-grown  trees.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  bud  myself 
the  stocks  which  I  have  chosen  in  the  nurseries ;  by  this  I  am  also  more  sure  of  the 
varieties ;  I,  however,  take  tlie  precaution  of  not  nailing  to  the  wall  some  shoots  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  which  is  to  be  propagated  from,  so  that  the  sap  may  still 
be  in  flow  at  the  time  of  budding.  The  necessity  of  having  shoots  of  good  growth 
for  this  purpose  is  the  reason  of  nurserymen  taking  them  from  the  open  ground 
rather  than  from  the  walls. 

42.  By  means  of  budding,  several  varieties  of  Peaches  can  be  grown  on  the  same 
tree.  This  gives  no  advantage,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  desirable  to  have,  in  a 
short  time,  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  than  we  should  otherwise  possess.  Some  buds 
are  worked  on  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  middle  of  the  tree.  Often  these  buds 
make  shoots  of  five  feet  and  more ;  the  eyes  burst  and  form  fruit-branches  ;  and 
sometimes  the  following  year  ten  or  twelve  Peaches  are  gathered  from  the  first  shoot 
of  the  bud. 

43.  By  the  same  means  it  is  possible  to  change  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  a  Peach 
tree.  A  person  had  planted  double-flowering  Peaches ;  when  he  saw  them  his  first 
impulse  was  to  order  them  to  be  destroyed.  I  persuaded  him  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,  hoping  to  make  his  trees  productive  in  a  short  time.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  I  put  ten  or  twelve  buds  on  each  tree,  on  the  young  wood  as  well  as  on  the 
main  branches.  The  success  was  complete,  and  in  two  years  afterward  he  gathered 
splendid  fruit. 

III.    ox  PLANTING  THE  PEACH  TKEE. 

44.  A.  On  the  Choice  of  Trees  for  Planting. — Those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bud  their  own  trees,  should  be  careful  properly  to  select,  or  cause  to  be  selected,  in 
the  nurseries,  the  sorts  budded  on  the  stocks  best  suited  to  their  soil.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  preference  is  usually  given  to  those  budded  on  Almond  stocks,  with 

previously  mentioned  exception. 

After  having  chosen  the  sorts  we  require,  we  must  pick  out  healthy  and 
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ous  trees,  with  a  clear  and  lively  bark,  and  witli  a  straight  stem,  properly  furnished 
with  eyes  at  its  base.  The  size  of  the  tree  noust  not  be  too  much  regarded,  for  there 
are  certain  much  esteemed  kinds,  which,  though  appearing  less  vigorous,  are,  notwith- 
standing, equally  advantageous. 

46.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman  worthy  of  confidence,  whom  we  can 
trust  in  regard  to  the  taking  up  of  the  young  trees  so  as  to  preserve  their  roots,  this 
being  so  important  to  their  success.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  trifle  more  per  plant  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  trees  with  roots  cut  short  and  mutilated.  We  should 
also  take  care  to  have  the  trees  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up ; 
and  if  they  have  to  come  from  a  distance,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  well 
jjacked,  especially  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  not  be  dried  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 

47.  Before  giving  the  precautions  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  planting,  it  will 
be  well  to  point  out  the  aspects  most  suitable  for  the  Peach.  Although  those  I 
determine  are  specially  applicable  to  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify 
them  according  as  the  locality  may  be  more  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  though  the 
culture  of  the  Peach  extends  but  little  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  capital.  I 
shall  also  say  a  few  words  I'especting  the  wall  against  which  the  Peach  is  trained,  and, 
after  having  treated  on  these  two  subjects,  I  will  return  to  the  planting. 

48.  B.  Aspects  and  Soils  most  suitable  to  the  Peach. — The  Peach  tree  equally  dis- 
likes an  aspect  that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold ;  and,  although  it  may  be  cultivated  against 
a  south,  and  likewise  against  a  north  aspect,  it  is  preferable  to  plant  it  against  an  east 
or  west.  In  this  way,  the  same  wall  gives  support  to  trees  of  which  the  produce  on 
both  sides  is  nearly  equal.  This  is  not  the  case  with  walls  running  east  and  west ; 
on  these  the  trees  facing  the  south  have  too  much  heat,  while  those  on  the  opposite 
side  scarcely  see  the  sun,  and  either  ripen  their  fruit  badly,  or  not  at  all.  This  con- 
sideration has  determined  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreuil,  Bagnolet, 
and  other  places,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach  is  the  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment, to  build  their  walls  to  run  nearly  north  and  south,  in  order  that  the  trees 
planted  on  the  east  side  may  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sun  from  his  rising  till  1  p. 
m. ;  and  those  on  the  west  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  However,  we  plant  the  Peach 
against  aspects  less  favorable  than  those  just  mentioned  ;  for  the  ground  does  not 
always  admit  of  placing  the  walls  so  as  to  afford  the  aspect  we  would  wish.  Walls 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  which  do  not  receive  any  sun  till  10  a.  m. ;  we,  however, 
cover  them  with  Peach  trees,  which  become  very  fine ;  but  they  give  great  trouble 
in  pruning,  because  their  wood  or  pushing-eyes  are  frequently  at  the  ends  only  of  the 
fruit-branches,  which  must  therefore  be  preserved  entire  if  we  wish  to  obtain  fruit. 

49.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  Peach  is  not  so  particular  as  some 
imagine.  When  well  managed  it  grows  anywhere,  if  the  soil  is  only  deep  enough. 
Nevertheless  its  growth  is  much  greater  and  more  regular  when  planted  in  a  light 
soil  resting  on  a  bottom  of  silicious  pebbles  among  which  the  roots  of  the  Almond 
find  their  way ;  it  must  also  be  one  that  does  not  retain  the  water  so  long  as  to  prove 

rtful  to  the  roots  when  the  summer  is  wet. 

c.   Of   Walls  and  Protection.  —  When  we  have  a  garden  the  walls  of  which 
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are  already  built,  the  aspects  that  they  have  must  be  made  the  best  of.  Hut  wjicii  a 
new  garden  is  made,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  asjieot, 
and  consequently  to  lay  out  the  kitchen-garden  in  the  most  suitable  manner  for  build- 
ing walls  iu  the  best  direction  for  the  trees. 

51.  "When  a  Peach  wall  is  built  at  Montreuil,  it  is  15  J  inches  thick  at  its  base, 
tapering  to  llf  at  the  top;  and  about  ten  feet  high.  The  height  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  square  mode  of  training,  that  which  I  recommend.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  walls  being  of  a  greater  height.  But  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  height  I  have  stated  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  prudent  not  to  make  an  outlay  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  produce  which  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  walls 
should  be  i^lastered  on  both  sides  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  so  as  to  admit  of  nails 
being  driven  in  training.  The  walls  should  have  a  coping,  which  is  made  to  project 
5^  inches  for  an  east  aspect,  and  6^  inches  for  the  others.  This  projection  is  calculated 
for  walls  of  ten  feet  high  ;  but  it  should  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  if  that 
height  be  exceeded.  It  should  also  be  increased  by  about  two  inches  in  walls  having 
a  trellis,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  thickness  of  the  latter  and  its  distance  from 
the  wall.  Copings  have  the  advantage  of  moderating  the  flow  of  sap  in  all  the  points 
of  the  branches  that  are  nailed  immediately  beneath  them  ;  of  preserving  the  Peach 
trees  from  drij"* ;  and  of  protecting  them  to  a  certain  extent  from  spring  frosts  which 
cut  off  the  flower,  the  coping  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  by  radiation. 

52.  As  the  west  and  south  aspects  are  those  from  which  the  rains  are  most  to  be 
feared,  and  which  are  liable  to  the  strongest  action  of  the  sun  on  the  shoots  and 
young  leaves  of  the  Peach  tree  affected  by  hoar  frosts,  we  augment  by  means  of  straw 
mats  the  good  effects  which  result  from  the  copings.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  beneath 
the  copings  of  walls  with  these  two  aspects  we  fjisten  supports  in  the  walls  about 
three  feet  four  inches  apart.  These  supports  must  be  two  feet  long  exclusive  of  the 
part  fastened  in  the  wall.  Straw  mats  of  this  width  are  fastened  on  these  supports, 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  them  necessary. 

53.  In  the  gardens  of  private  individuals,  it  is  the  custom  to  cover  the  wall  with  a 
trellis  of  laths,  the  intervals  of  which  are  nine  inches  and  a  half  by  eight  inches  and 
a  half.  This  method  is  advantageous  where  plaster  is  scarce,  but  not  so  convenient 
for  training  as  the  naked  w^all.  On  this  account  we  do  not  use  trellises  at  Montreuil, 
although  the  keeping  the  walls  in  repair  and  the  nails  and  sheds  are  not  less  expen- 
sive than  the  trellis.  Trellises  are  also  made  of  iron  wire,  which  answer  very  well  as 
substitutes  for  those  made  of  wood ;  but  they  require  some  care  to  be  taken  in  tying 
the  shoots  to  them,  which  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of  that  operation. 

54.  For  a  new  plantation,  we  lay  out  a  border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  five  feet  six 
inches  to  six  feet  six  inches  in  breadth  according  to  our  space.  A  good  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  dung  is  laid  on  ;  the  ground  is  trenched  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  the  soil  must  be  well  broken  and  equally  mixed  with  the  dung  throughout. 
Many  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  the  holes  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  planting. 
I  never  practise  this  myself,  and  I  advise  no  one  else  to  do  so.  The  season  for  planti 
is  commonly  attended  with  sudden  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  fill  the  holes,  rend 
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the  earth  so  wet  and  cold  as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  roots  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 
when  the  holes  are  made  at  the  time  of  planting. 

55.  D.  Planting  the  Tree. — Everything  being  prepared  we  plant  in  the  course  of 
November.     The  soil  of  the  border  having  been  newly  worked,  it  is  sufficient  in  good 

ht  soils  to  make  holes  one  foot  square  [better  two  feet  square]  and  two  feet 
when  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  or  damp  nature,  the  holes  must  be  two  feet  squar 
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tliree  feet  deep,  and  tlie  earth  before  being  filled  in  must  be  rendered  light  by  mixture 
with  «Tood  garden  mold.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  tliat  of  planting  in  March, 
which  has  the  groat  inconvcnionce  of  causing  a  loss  of  valuable  time  to  the  tree, 
which,  when  jdantcd  in  November,  is  ready  to  vegetate  the  first  fine  weather  in  spring; 
but  when  planting  is  deferred  till  March  the  vegetation  of  the  tree  is  often  retarded 
bv  the  drying  winds  so  prevalent  at  that  season.  The  plants  called  ciyhtecn-months 
are  preferred  for  planting.  They  are  so  called  from  having  been  eighteen  moirths 
budded,  or  nearly  so  long.  Trees  which  have  been  thirty  months  budded,  and  which 
liave  been  cut  back  upon  a  lower  eye,  and  of  which  the  roots  are  mucli  larger  and 
less  fibrous  than  the  former,  arc  not  so  good  ;  still,  in  some  particular  cases,  they  arc 
not  to  be  rejected ;  for  instance,  they  often  take  root  better  in  new  ground. 

oG.  "While  the  holes  are  being  dug,  the  roots  are  trimmed,  that  is,  their  bruised 
extremities  are  cut  with  a  sharp  pruning-knife,  and  so  as  that  the  cut  surfaces  may 
rest  upon  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  planted.  At  the  same  time,  its  head  is  taken  ofi" 
at  from  eight  to  nine  inches  above  the  bud  to  allow  of  planting  it  with  a  sufficient 
inclination,  so  that  the  stem  may  touch  the  wall ;  while  the  roots  are  so  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  latter  as  not  to  be  cramped  in  growing  by  the  foundations.  See  fig.  G, 
which  represents  the  tree  before  being  planted.     It  is  headed  back  at  the  point  a. 

57.  The  tree  is  fixed  in  its  place  at  six  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  wall,  and  not 
deeper  in  the  earth  than  it  was  before.  It  is  so  placed  that  the  eyes  a  and  h  of  the 
bud  may  be  at  each  side,  and  not  before  and  behind,  without  heeding  the  position  of 
the  orifinal  bud.  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  latter  be  turned  one  way  or  the 
other,  provided  the  eyes  be  properly  placed.  For  the  formation  of  a  fine  tree  in  a 
short  time,  this  precaution  is  of  greater  importance  than  most  people  suppose.  Gar- 
deners usually  plant  their  trees  with  the  budded  part  in  front,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  position  of  the  eyes.  The  following  spring,  when  the  tree 
shoots,  they  are  astonished  to  see  the  greater  number  of  trees  thus  planted  with  eyes 
before  and  behind  ;  while  those  planted  as  I  have  directed  have  their  eyes  well  placed, 
one  on  each  side.  When  the  tree  is  in  the  proper  position  the  roots  are  carefully 
spread  out,  and  then  covered  over  to  the  lieight  I  have  directed,  or  at  least  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bud,  h,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  earth. 

58.  A  space  of  twenty-six  feet  is  left  between  those  Peach  trees  intended  to  be 
trained  in  the  square  form.  AVhen  a  Peach  and  a  Pear  are  to  be  planted  alternately, 
there  should  then  be  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  feet  between  them.  The  intermediate 
spaces  may  be  usefully  employed  by  planting  between  each  Peach  and  Pear  tree  a 
young  tree,  which  can  be  brought  uj)  till  three  years  old,  and  which  may  be  employed 
to  make  a  fresh  plantation,  producing  a  crop  in  a  short  time.  -,^ 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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REMARKS    ox    PRUNING. 

BY    "WM.    SAUXDEES,    GAEDENEE    TO    TIIOS.    WINANS,    ESQ.,    BALTIMOEE. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  amount  of  attention  tLis  operation  lias  received  from  tlie 
earliest  to  the  latest  contributions  to  horticultural  literature,  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  in  its  practical  application.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  tends 
greatly  to  retard  horticultural  progress,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
guidance  in  many  of  its  details,  that  will  be  found  equally  applicable  in  all  cases : 
hence  it  occurs  that  the  many  seemingly  conflicting  advices  given  upon  certain  subjects 
bewilders  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  and  makes  him  doubt  the  truth  of  the  sentence 
that  says,  "In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  Although  theoretical 
advice  will  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth  by  the  man  whose  practice  is  backed  by 
long  and  successful  experience,  yet  there  are  many  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
such  experience,  that  are  easily  led  to  agree  with  fair  and  plausible  deductions,  and 
only  discover  their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  recalled. 

In  the  various  manipulations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  pruning 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  least  attended  to.  It  is  true  that  most 
people  who  have  fruit  trees  generally  make  some  attempt  of  the  kind  ;  but  wholesale 
inflictions  of  the  saw  and  axe  in  trimming  up  the  stems,  as  practised  by  many,  can 
not  be  termed  pruning.  To  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  upon  which 
a  tree  exists,  and  the  modifying  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  When  a  seed  is 
dejDOsited  in  a  suitable  medium  for  germination,  its  first  effort  is  to  send  roots  down- 
ward into  the  soil,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  upward  elongation 
forming  stem  and  leaves.  The  seed  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  required 
for  this  process ;  but  as  soon  as  leaves  are  developed,  the  plant  changes  its  source  of 
nourishment,  and  is  now  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  air  for  its  future  support.  The 
elementary  substances  absorbed  by  the  roots  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  leaves, 
and  the  new  matter  thus  prepared  passes  down  the  stem  and  roots,  extending  their 
formation.  The  roots  have  no  inherent  power  of  extension,  but  are  dependent  upon 
the  elaborating  functions  of  the  leaves ;  and  although  they  precede  the  leaves  in  the 
germination  of  seed,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  previous  action  of  foliage,  and  their 
increase  will  be  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  foliage  retained. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  how  essential  foliage  is  to  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  we  may  well  pause  and  consider  what  object  is  to  be  gained  by 
infringing  upon  the  beautiful  system  of  reciprocal  action  Nature  has  established 
between  the  roots  and  branches,  resting  assured  that  every  branch  we  cut  oflf  exercises 
an  influence  either  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  tree.  This 
corelative  action  between  the  leaves  and  roots  being  so  intimately  connected,  it  follows 
that  by  diminishing  the  extent  of  foliage  a  corresponding  check  is  given  to  the  roots. 
^  Their  power  of  action  being  thus  circumscribe<.l,  there  is  less  absorption  of  w 
rY     matter  into  the  system  of  the  plant,  and  the  wood  is  in  consequence  solidified  and 
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matured,  wliicli  is  iiidispotisablo  to  a  fniiliiii,'  coinlitioii.  This  etioct  is  pioduccd  by 
pruning  when  the  plant  is  in  full  fuliation  and  vi-forous  growth.  If  defcrrod  until  tho 
leaves  perform  their  allotted  functions,  a  contrary  effect  is  produced,  hy  reducing 
tho  branches  after  the  fall  of  tho  leaf,  the  balance  of  power  is  destroyed,  and  the  roots 
have  the  preponderance  :  new  shoots  are  then  produced  witli  incrcjised  size  and  rigor. 
Hence  it  is  a  well  known  "axiom  with  successful  cultivator.^  that  summer  pruning 
weakens,  wliile  winter  pruning  strengthens  a  plant.  The  whole  art  of  pruning  is 
comprehended  in  the  proper  application  of  these  principles  ;  and  when  we  consider  in 
this  connection  the  innumerable  and  widely  varied  causes  which  render  pruning  neces- 
sary, we  will  at  once  seo  the  folly  of  attempting  to  establish  a  dednite  rule  that  will 
be  a  safe  guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  above  rules,  tlie  pruner  must  be  guided  by  tho 
condition  of  the  tree  to  be  operated  upon.  In  young  trees  it  is  evident  that  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  extended  system  of  roots  is  the  most  important  consideration.  To 
secure  this,  we  must  carefully  preserve  every  shoot  and  leaf  during  summer,  and  prune 
it  down  immediately  the  season's  growth  is  completed.  In  an  abstract  view  it  does 
seem  a  negative  practice  to  allow  a  branch  to  grow  and  then  cut  it  off  and  throw  it 
away.  I  confess  that,  in  common  with  many  others,  such  was  at  one  time  my  belief, 
and  that  something  would  be  gained  in  establishing  the  base  of  a  young  plant  by 
pinching  the  ends  of  strong  shoots  during  summer,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  laterals.  After  repeated  and  extended  experiment  on  a  variety  of 
young  fruit  and  also  ornamental  plants,  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
practice  is  decidedly  injurious.*  No  doubt  we  can  thus  ska2)e  the  plant  at  once,  but 
at  the  expense  of  future  vigor  and  permanent  health.  Secure  a  healthy  root  action 
by  winter  pruning  closely  a  season  or  two,  and  then  summer  pruning  may  be  resorted 
to  with  the  best  results. 

The  cultivation  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees  is  at  present  attracting  some  notice,  and  as 
pruning  forms  a  principal  auxiliary  in  securing  any  desired  form,  very  much  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  tho  system  pursued.  No  class  of  fruit  trees  present  a  greater 
dissimilarity  of  growth  than  Pears — consequently  the  treatment  of  each  variety  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  distinct  study.  Many  sorts  assume  a  pyramidal  habit  almost  intuitively, 
while  others  require  the  greatest  care  to  bring  them  into  that  form  ;  their  treatment 
must  bo  widely  different.  Taking  the  Winter  Nells  as  a  familiar  example  of  the 
latter  class,  we  find  a  straggly,  horizontal  growing  tendency  to  counteract.  To  do 
this,  winter  pruning  must  be  vigorously  persevered  in  until  the  plant  sends  up  vigorous 
growths.  The  summer  management  will  then  consist  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
strongest  shoots  by  pinching  their  extremities,  reserving  a  considerable  portion  for 
winter  removal  in  order  to  keep  up  a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  root  growth. 
On  the  other  hand  may  be  cited  the  Beurre  cV Areraherg  and  Glout  Morceau  as 
representatives  of  a  class  that  naturally  form  numerous  side  shoots  and  laterals. 
Furtlier  than  a  slight  reduction  of  the  first  two  years'  growth  these  may  be  kept  in 
tLe  most  uniform  shape  by  throwing  the  knife  aside,  and  skillfully  plying  the  fi 

*  We  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  Satisdees  on  this  point,  as  regards  the  rearing  of  trees.— Ed. 
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and  thumb  occasionally  on  the  young  growing  shoots.  Between  these  two  extreme 
cases  are  many  intermediate  ones.  Those  having  a  strong  upward  tendency  of 
growth,  as  Urbaniste*,  Duchess  cf  Anffouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  &c.,  require  a  difterent  treatment.  Lateral  growths  near  the  base  must  be 
encouraged  by  severely  pinching  the  strong  central  shoots,  never  allowing  them  to 
exceed  eight  or  ten  inches  without  bruising  the  points  between  the  fingers.  To  pre- 
serve the  desired  shape  in  these,  it  will  occasionally  be  found  necessary  to  remove  a  few 
of  the  strongest  top  shoots  altogether  during  summer,  and  shorten-in  the  side  shoots 
in  the  winter  jDruniug.  Another  distinct  and  rather  unmanageable  habit  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  rampant  growth  of  Beurre  Diel  and  Triom2)he  de  Jodolgne. 
These  can  only  be  kept  within  bounds  by  persevering  in  close  summer  pruning,  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  for  winter  removal — otherwise  they  will,  for  many  years,  produce 
more  fire-wood  than  fruit. 

There  is  still  a  large  majority  that  can  not  properly  be  classed  with  either  of  the 
foregoing.  These  may  be  termed  rapid  growers,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  formed 
into  any  desired  shape,  throwing  out  numerous  side  shoots  when  the  tops  are  pinched. 
I  might  notice  the  Fondante  d'' Automne,  Bonne  de  Zees,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
many  of  the  Doyennes,  and  a  host  of  others  that  come  under  this  head,  according  to 
my  observation  of  favorably  situated  trees  in  this  locality.  Climate,  situation,  soil, 
all  exert  a  manifest  influence  both  in  habit  and  vigor  of  growth,  but  the  general 
principles  by  vphich  we  are  to  be  guided  remain  the  same  throughout. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  above  remarks  have  reference  merely  to  training,  over- 
looking its  effects  as  influencing  the  production  of  fruit.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  ;  in  securing  the  one,  we  also  ensure  the  other.  One  prevailing  cause  of  sterility 
in  fruit  trees  is  over-luxuriant  grov/th,  and  summer  pruning  is  the  most  effectual 
check  that  can  be  applied,  unless  we  resort  to  pruning  the  roots.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
a  proper  attention  to  summer  disbudding  and  pinching  that  the  full  benefit  of  good 
cultivation  can  be  obtained ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  worse  than  useless  to  manure 
and  cultivate  highly,  since  it  would  only  encourage  excessive  wood  growth  ;  but  sum- 
mer pruning  enables  us  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  such  generous  treatment  by  tlie 
increased  quality  of  superior  fruit.  By  suppressing  excess  of  growth  on  one  portion 
of  the  plant  the  sap  is  more  equally  distributed,  and  fruiting  spurs  are  encouraged  on 
the  older  branches.  The  application  of  stimulants  enables  the  plants  to  perfect  a 
heavy  crop  without  a  weakened  reaction,  and  a  yearly  succession  of  good  crops 
becomes  a  matter  of  certainty.  Summer  pinching  to  promote  fruitfidness  may  be 
practiced  on  trees  of  weakly  and  delicate  growth  without  materially  imparing  their 
vigor.  Elongation  may  be  checked  by  bruising  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot  without 
any  reduction  of  foliage.  Grape  vines  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  are  frequently 
injured  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  foliage  after  the  fruit  is  formed,  instead  of 
attending  to  it  early  and  checking  the  shoot  as  soon  as  the  fruit-stalk  could  be  dis- 
tinguished.    No  fruit  tree  is  more  benefitted  by  disbudding  and  summer  pruning  than 

*"Wo  find  the  Urhanisie  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  pyramids,  being  short  jointed  and  quite  branchy  from  tlie 
start — Ed. 
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the  IV-aoli.  Naturally  a  jilant  t>f  rapid  f^rowtli  uiulor  favorable  conditions,  it  frequently 
attains  an  unfruitful  luxuriance.  Early  attention  to  the  removal  of  superlluous  and 
pinching  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots,  will  not  only  enhance  tlic  value  of  the 
fruit,  but  increase  the  longevity  and  health  of  the  tree.  Linulky  truly  remarks  :  "If 
Well  directed,  pruning  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and,  if  ill  directed,  it  is  among  the 
most  mischcvious  operations  that  can  take  place  upon  a  plant." 

[AVe  commend  Mr.  Sauxder's  remarks  to  the  careful  perusal  and  reperusal  of 
all  inexperienced  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  trees.  "We 
know  Mr.  S.  to  be  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  practical  man.  —  Ed.J 
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BY    ■WILLIAM    BACON,    PvICITMOim,    MASS.    •  li 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter,  are  fully  convinced  of  the  luxury 
and  healthfulness  of  fresh  and  succulent  substances  for  pies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Yet  the  idea  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  many,  or  if  it  has  it  is  not  practiced 
upon,  that  a  cycle  of  such  substances  may  be  had  so  as  to  furnish  fresh  material 
through  the  year.  The  Pie-Plant  furnishes  a  beautiful  link  in  this  connecting  chain, 
coming,  as  it  does,  when  Apples  begin  to  lose  their  freshness,  or,  as  they  are  in  many 
families,  not  to  be  found  at  all,  and  before  Gooseberries,  which  have  not  yet  found 
place  in  one  garden  of  twenty  to  any  tolerable  extent.  Yet  how  few  cultivate  the 
Pie-Plant !  Why,  we  know  not,  for  nearly  all  are  fond  of  it  when  properly  cooked, 
and  it  can  be  raised  as  easy  as  the  Burdock  when  onco  introduced  into  the  soil. 
Neither  of  them  will  grow  successfully  in  poor  soils.  The  Burdock  chooses  a  location 
for  itself,  and  the  Pie-Plant  is  nearly  always  thrust  into  some  poor  corner  of  the 
neglected  garden,  and  then  blamed  excessively  if  it  will  not  produce  large,  fine  foot- 
stalks where  even  common  weeds  would  refuse  to  grow,  and  where  no  grass  would 
vegetate,  unless  it  be  the  ever  intrusive  Quack.  We  once  planted  some  miserable, 
puny  roots  of  the  Pie-Plant  in  a  rich,  deep  soil.  The  consequence  was,  the  next 
year  the  size  of  the  footstalk  increased  one-half.  The  following  autumn,  before  the 
setting  in  of  frost,  we  covered  the  bed  some  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  fresh 
horse  manure.  This  kept  the  roots  in  fine  preservation  through  the  winter;  and  early 
in  spring,  when  the  ground  was  fairly  settled,  the  manure  was  mixed  with  the  earth 
by  a  deep  and  thorough  forking.  No  wonder  that  the  vigor  of  our  plants  was 
increased  in  a  wonderful  proportion  !  As  soon  as  any  buds  appeared  they  were  taken 
off — the  leaves  were  cut  as  often  as  they  became  large  enough  for  use.  The  next 
autumn  we  gave  the  usual  protection  of  manure,  and  the  following  spring  we  forked 
it  in.  This  course  we  have  now  followed  for  four  years  with  some  plants  we  took 
from  neglected  grass  land.  Now  mark  the  result :  from  the  miserable,  puny  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  first  year's  growth,  when  the  stalks  were  not  more  than  six  inches 
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^ong  and  proportionably  slender,  we  have  now  large,  broad  leaves,  and  stalks  so  strono- 
that  all  who  see  them  are  inquiring  where  we  got  our  new  variety  of  Plant,  so  luxu- 
riant, strong,  and  beautiful.  The  answer  is  conclusive  :  cultivation  has  done  it;  and 
the  simple  process  we  have  followed,  if  pursued  by  others,  will,  on  a  small  piece  of 
land,  and  with  very  little  labor,  furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  pie  material 
at  the  season  when,  with  many,  there  is  the  greatest  dearth  in  that  article.  If 
gypsum  is  sown  on  the  young  leaves  when  the  dew  is  on,  it  will  push  their  growth 
finely  by  aiding  the  manure  at  the  roots  in  giving  them  nourishment.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  this  article  can  be  raised  in  the  way  we  have  adopted,  so  as  to  furnish  it  to 
cultivators  at  the  rate  of  enough  for  a  pie  for  half  a  penny.  What  a  cheap  comfort ! 
We  have  somewhere  in  our  travels  noticed  another  error  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  It  consists  in  raising  it  in  elevated  beds,  formed  by  making  a  large  frame  of 
slabs  or  boards  and  filling  it  with  manure  and  earth,  in  which  the  roots  are  planted. 
This  may  give  them  a  rick  soil,  but  not  a  good  one  —  too  dry,  decidedly.  It  may 
answer  well  in  early  spring,  when  rains  are  frequent  and  plenty ;  but  as  summer 
approaches,  and  long,  dry,  warm  days  come  on,  the  plants  must  suff'er  for  want  of 
proper  moisture  —  the  leaf-stalk  lose  its  succulence,  become  stringy,  insipid,  concoct 
more  of  the  acid  principle,  by  which  it  is  rendered  unpalatable,  if  not  injurious, — 
and  thus  its  value  for  half  the  season  be  entirely  lost;  while  with  a  proper  locality 
and  care  it  will  furnish  a  good  article,  always  at  hand  until  September,  thus  giving  a 
grateful  variety  to  the  rich  contributions  of  the  summer  months. 
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BY   A.    D.    G.,    CLINTON,   N.    T. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  your  readers,  to  learn  that  the  friends  of 
Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  are  now  engaged  in  improving  and  adorning  the 
grounds  which  surround  the  buildings  of  this  institution.  Hitherto,  only  a  small  yard 
immediately  under  the  walls  has  been  devoted  to  ornamental  uses.  In  some  parts  of 
this  ground  the  soil  has  been  so  poor  that  grass  could  make  but  a  feeble  growth,  and 
the  trees  planted  in  it  have  either  died  at  once,  or  have  lived  a  lingering  life,  mere 
poles,  with  small  flags  of  distress  flying  at  their  tops.  The  walks  have  been  simply 
straight  Hues,  running  here  and  there,  and  crossing  each  other  at  all  angles,  without 
any  regard  to  proportion  or  beauty.  Of  late,  several  more  acres  (fifteen)  have  been 
inclosed  within  the  College  Park,  and  the  whole  has  been  surrounded  with  a  hedge. 
The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  certain  portions  of  it  graded  so  as  to 
improve  the  form  of  its  surface.  The  rectangular  walks  have  been  sodded  over,  and 
the  entire  campus  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  winding  in  graceful  curves  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  This  arrangement  of  the  grounds  has  been  made  principally  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  J.  C.  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  this  place.  Trees 
every  description  flourishing  in  this  climate,  are  now  being  planted,  bordering 
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the  avenues,  or  in  proiips,  or  as  siniLjIe  specimens  ;  and  in  such  connections  as,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  otlcnd  the  eye  of  cullivaliMl  taste,  The  greater  jiurtion  of  this  park 
will  be  devoted  to  grass  and  trees;  hut,  in  ajipropriate  places,  shruhs,  yincs,  and  tlow- 
erinL^  plants,  will  he  introduced.  A  section  of  the  gr<)un<l  will  he  used  as  a  Botanic 
Ciarden,  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  several 
families.  The  College  Cemetery,  contiguous  to  these  groun<ls,  will  also  bo  laid  out 
in  a  suitable  manner. 

AVithin  the  area  newly  enclosed,  an  Astronomical  Observatory  is  soon  to  be  erected, 
from  whose  top  the  view  of  the  heavens  above  will  be  unequalled  —  unless  by  the 
view  of  the  earth  beneath. 

As  soon  as  the  means  of  the  committee  having  these  improvements  in  charge  will 
allow,  it  is  proposed  to  ornament  the  park  and  garden  with  vases,  sun-dials,  arbors, 
fountains,  &c.,  (fcc. 

These  grounds  are  most  favorably  situated  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
devoted — lying  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south,  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view  of  the  Oriskany  valley.  In  this  valley,  near  at  hand,  lies  the 
village  of  Clinton.  Beyond  it,  to  the  right,  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  on  which  the 
spires  of  two  other  villages  are  visible.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  the  city  of  Utica, 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Trenton  hills,  are  distinctly  seen. 

It  is  no  vain  thing  to  suppose  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  students  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  daily  walks  through  such  grounds,  and  in  view  of  such  a  varied  and  wide- 
spread landscape.  These  peaceful  shades,  and  sunny  slopes,  and  laughing  streams  — 
this  hum  of  cheerful  industry  —  the  music  of  distant  church  bells,  and  the  glimpses 
and  echoes  here  caught  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  business  and  travel  —  these  skies, 
ever  chanirincr  and  ever  beautiful,  and  the  seasons  rollinof  through  them,  —  what  mind 
can  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  without  deriving  from  them  essential 
profit  ? 

The  public  already  begin  to  appreciate  the  objects  of  those  who  are  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  render  more  attractive  the  surroundings  of  this  seat  of  learning;  and  w^e  trust 
they  will  do  so,  more  and  more.  Respecting  the  "  material  aid"  which  the  committee 
need  to  carry  out  the  project  thus  set  forth,  the  writer  does  not  wish  here  to  enlarge. 
He  will,  however,  simply  say  that  such  assistance  is  earnestly  desired  from  the  j^ublic; 
and  that  any  one  who  feels  disposed  to  help  us  in  this  enterprise,  may  remit  by  mail, 
directly  to  Prof.  Orex  Root,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  such  remittance  will  be 
promptly  and  thankfully  acknowledged. 

Our  present  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  but  to 
speak  of  this  undertaking  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  pleasing  to 
notice  that  a  taste  is  springing  up  all  over  the  land  for  an  improved  style  of  domestic 
architecture  and  of  landscape  gardening.  There  is  a  wide-spread  and  increasing  desire 
to  make  the  homes  of  our  country  more  and  more  attractive.  And  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  will,  ere  long,  be  as  famed  for  the  beautiful  scenes  amid  which  they 
stand,  as  for  the  scholarship  which  fills  their  chairs  of  instruction.     A  teacher 
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of  our  colleges  has  happily  said  :  "  No  seat  of  learning  can  be  called  complete  until  it 
furnishes  facilities  for  the  study  of  vegetable  growth.  *  *  *  *  Philosojihy  and 
trees  have  always  been  fond  of  each  other's  company.  Plato's  college  was  a  grove  of 
Plantains  and  Olives.  Hamilton  is  destined  —  soon,  the  hope  is,  —  to  be  so  far  Pla- 
tonized,  that  its  students  will  be,  from  day  to  day,  familiar 

With  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  sylvan  loves,  ' 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak, 

AVhere  the  rude  axe,  with  heavy  stroke, 

Is  never  heard,  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt.' " 

[This  intelligence  is  certainly  interesting  to  us,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  so  to  the 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist.  Early  impressions  are  the  most  durable ;  and  as  we 
hope  to  see  the  rising  generation  acquire  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  should 
by  all  means  give  them  early  lessons  in  rural  taste  —  give  spacious  and  beautiful 
grounds  to  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  even  to  our  common  schools.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  current  of  public  taste  begins  to  run  so  strong  as  to  exert  an 
influence.  Hereafter  it  will  be  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  schools  and  colleges,  that 
the  Professors  are  men  of  taste  as  well  as  learning ;  and  that  beside  tasteful  and  com- 
modious buildings,  there  are  ample,  tasteful,  and  well-kept  grounds,  where  both  mind 
and  body  may  have  healthful  and  agreeable  exercise  in  the  open  air.  "\Ve  trust  that 
the  modest  solicitation  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the  improvements  at 
Hamilton  College  will  not  pass  unheeded.  We  shall  cheerfully  contribute  our  mite. 
—  Ed.] 
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BY    JIEEWIN    AUSTIN. 

Desigx  for  A  Cottage  in  the  Swiss  Style. — This  style  of  architecture  is  very 
convenient  and  suitable  for  this  climate,  and  about  the  cheapest  kind  of  building  that 
can  be  erected.  The  beauty  of  this  style  of  architecture  is,  that  while  it  admits  of 
being  constructed  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  a  hilly 
country,  as  the  more  uneven  the  surface,  the  more  picturesque  will  the  building  ajipear. 
In  some  instances,  in  other  styles  of  architecture,  a  beautiful  front  is  seen,  perhajjs 
crowded  with  ornaments,  and  the  eye  wanders  from  one  object  to  another  seeking  a 
place  to  rest ;  but  the  details  are  so  fine  that  the  eye  turns  involuntarily  away,  finding 
no  bold  object  on  which  it  may  rest  and  contemplate  its  beauty.  The  other  sides  of 
the  same  building ,  perhaps  is  quite  barren  and  tasteless.     This  style  admits  of  but 

♦This  communication  and  accompanying  designs  were  received  from  M.  Austin,  Arcliitcct,  of  Eochcster,  N.  T. 
We  have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  Eural  Architecture  than  during  the 
last  year,  having  engaged  a  well  known  and  competent  person  to  aid  us  in  this  department.  "We  have  several 
beautiful  designs  in  course  of  i>reparation,  one  of  which  we  had  hoped  to  receive  in  season  tor  the  January  number; 
but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.    The  Swiss  cottage,  we  think,  abounds  too  much  in  ornament. — Ed. 
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very  few  carved  ornaments,  taking  its  beau- 
ty from  its  picturesque  outline,  and  the  bold 
features  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
entire  construction  ;  thus  mating  a  beauti- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  building. 

The  main  building  is  24  feet  front  by  25 
deep,  exclusive  of  kitchen  wing,  which  is 
15  by  19.  In  these  dimensions  the  differ- 
ent piazzas  and  balconies  are  not  included. 
The  height  of  the  principal  story  of  the 
main  building  is  9  feet  between  joists ; 
second  story,  8  feet ;  first  story  of  kitchen 
part,  8  feet.  There  is  also  ample  room  in 
the  chamber  story  of  kitchen,  which  is  divi- 
ded into  bed-rooms  for  domestics.  Under 
the  entire  building  is  a  cellar,  7  feet  G  inch- 
es high,  divided  into  fuel,  vegetable,  dairy, 
larder,  and  other  apartments  suitable  for  a 
country  dwelling. 

The  building  is  entered  by  an  easy  flight 
of  steps,  landing  upon  the  piazza,  T,  oppo- 
site the  front  door,  which  opens  into 
hall,  B,  off  which  there  is  a  carlor,  A ; 
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hall  also  leads  into  the  dining-room,  D,  attached  to  which  is  the  nursery,  C,  having 
a  bathing-room,  F.  The  kitchen,  E,  is  entered  from  the  dining-room,  and  off  which 
there  is  a  closet,  G,  and  a  scullery,  T,  with  sink,  11.  There  is  also  a  back  entrance 
through  the  scullery  to  the  kitchen.  There  are  two  flights  of  stairs:  the  main  one  in 
hall,  B ;  and  the  back  one,  which  is  entered 
by  means  of  a  door  in  the  closet,  G.  The 
back  stairs  also  lead  to  the  cellar,  which  is 
shut  off  by  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
in  the  kitchen.  Off  the  dining-room  and 
parlor  are  balconies,  K,  which,  in  summer 
time,  aftbrd  a  pleasant  retreat.  These  bal- 
conies, also  piazza,  J,  are  protected  from 
the  weather  by  canopy-heads ;  the  roof  of 
the  kitchen  wing  forms  also  the  roof  of  the 
rear  side  piazza.  The  second  story  is  as- 
cended by  the  back  and  main  stairs,  the 
back  stairs  leading  into  the  servants  apart- 
ment ;  by  an  entrance  access  is  also  had  into 
the  chamber  story  of  the  main  part,  which 
is  conveniently  divided  into  suitable  sleep- 
ing rooms,  A,  B,  P,  having  closets,  a, 
attached  to  each.  li  shows  the  roof  of  the 
front  piazza ;  on  the  chamber  plan  are  shown 
the  roofs  of  side  balconies. 

Construction. — Foundation  walls  of  stone, 
16  inches  thick,  built  up  even  with  the 
principal  floor  joist.  Superstruction  to  be  framed  work,  4  by  4  inch  studs,  and  can 
be  covered  with  weather  boards,  or  ceiled  with  planed  and  matched  boards  ;  the  latter 
most  preferable  ;  the  boards  to  be  put  on  horizontally.  The  roof  is  covered  with  inch 
boards  and  shingled  ;  gutters  made  of  tin  ;  the  piazzas  and  balconies  supported  with 
brackets.  The  railings  are  of  1:^  inch  boards,  with  ornamental  work  sawed  out,  the 
lines  running  perpendicular.  The  faceure  of  the  cornices  are  made  of  inch  boards 
sawed  out,  as  seen  in  the  plan.  The  interior  finish  of  the  building  should  be  quite 
plain  ;  doors  four  panelled,  casings  about  six  inches  wide,  finished  with  a  bevelled 
band.  Plastering,  in  principal  story  of  the  main  part,  should  be  three  coat  work, 
the  remainder  two.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  design  will  not  exceed  twelve  hundred 
dollars. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  exterior 
ornamental  work  on  all  sides  of  the  building;  and  not,  as  is  done  in  a  great  many 
instances,  concentrate  them  to  the  front  exclusively. 

Cottage  in  the  Rural  Pointed  Style.  —  This  cottage  is  suitable  for  a  moderate 
farm  house,  or  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city.     Roof  projects  3  feet, 
hed  with  ornamented  verge  boards  of  1^  inch  plank,  and  neat  verandas  with 
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square  columns,  ami  a  poroli  over  the 
front  door,  supported  by  brackets. — 
The  frame  is  of  light  timber,  and  cov- 
ered with  planed  and  matched  boards, 
from  9  to  11  inches  wide,  put  on  ver- 
tically, and  battened  over  the  joints 
with  inch  boards  2^  inches  wide. 
The  windows  are  ornamented  with 
hood  mouldings. 

The  floor  plans  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  A,  living-room,  13  ft.  6  in.  by 
iT  ft.  G  in.;  B,  bed-room,  12  by.  15; 
E,  dining-room,  14  by  14;  R,  library, 

14  by  15;  C,  parlor,  15  by  18,  con- 
nected with  library  by  sliding  doors  ; 
I),  hall,  8  by  18;  G,  kitchen,  14  by 

15  ;  AV,  wash-room,  9  by  9  ft.  6  in.; 
P,  pantry,  5  by  9  ft.  6  in.  Principal 
story,  9  ft.  6  in.  between  joists;  cham- 
ber story,  8  ft. 

The  cost  of  this  design,  with  cellar 
under  the  wliole,  will  not  exceed 
teen  hundred  dollars  when  completed. 
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IMPROVEMENT    OF    GROUNDS. 

BY  WM,  ClIOELTON,  GARDENER  TO  J.  C.  GREEN,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLANT). 

In  connection  witli  your  well-timed  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  "  Improvement  of 
Grounds"  in  the  October  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  the  preservation  of  Nature's 
trees  and  shrubbery  claims  our  most  important  attention.  The  subject  requires  not 
my  humble  pen  to  depict  its  great  advantages  and  extol  its  usefulness,  having  been 
often  treated  of  by  the  most  eloquent  writers  ;  but  as  we  all  labor  in  one  pursuit,  even 
a  mite  added  may  be  of  some  service  in  preventing  the  wholesale  depredation  that 
we  so  often  see  going  on,  the  waste  of  capital,  and  often  vexation  when  too  late  to 
repair  the  mistake.  Ingenuity  would  be  exhausted  in  discovering  a  term  which  should 
sufficiently  express  the  true  meaning  of  this  ignorant  demolition. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that,  when  the  site  for  a  house  is  determined  on,  the  first 
thing  done  is  to  hew  down  and  cut  up  every  living  vestige  of  a  tree  or  shrub  on  the 
space  to  be  (as  so  called)  improved.  There  may  be  the  majestic  Oak,  Hickory,  or 
Chestnut ;  and  as  likely  in  places  where  such  objects  are  wanted,  there  may  be 
beautifully  wooded  knolls,  and  shady  dells,  where  the  Song  Thrush  is  wont  to  warble 
forth  his  melodious  notes  ;  and  beneath  the  bough  on  which  he  sits  may  spring  the 
sparkling  Hepatica,  the  fragrant  Violet,  the  Laurel,  the  Azalea,  and  a  host  of  other 
gems  of  like  character,  luxuriating  under  their  accustomed  shade,  shedding  their 
brilliance,  beauty,  and  perfume  around,  inviting  us  to  take  gratification  at  no  other 
expense  than  merely  forming  paths  and  removing  worthless  Cat  Briars,  Poison  Vine, 
or  other  such,  to  give  us  all  that  could  be  required  as  a  pleasant,  secluded  walk  or 
drive.  There  may  be  likewise,  a  bank  of  evergreens  that  by  a  little  care  might  be 
improved  and  reserved  as  a  shelter  from  cold  blasts,  or  to  hide  some  ugly  feature  in 
the  back  ground,  beside  the  cheeriness  given  when  all  other  things  are  leafless  and 
bare.  Yet  at  this  point  of  action  all  must  be  leveled  —  at  one  fell  swoop  all  must  be 
cut  down  before  the  erection  of  the  dwelling-house  can  be  proceeded  with.  The  Song 
Thrush  must  be  banished  —  the  little  flowers  and  Nature's  shrubbery,  which  before 
were  just  where  they  liked  to  be,  must  be  leveled  :  and  how  all  alone  and  deplorably 
looking  is  the  most  splendid  mansion  after  erection,  upon  this  once  Avell  covered 
eminence,  but  now  a  bare  hill  —  or  that  former  sylvan  grove,  now  a  vacant  slope, 
where  in  the  present  defaced  and  solitary  scene  it  rears  its  proud  and  seedy-looking 
superstructure.  Instead  of  appearing  as  a  part  of  a  harmonious  whole,  here  alone 
it  stands,  a  woe-begotten  subject,  mourning  in  stiff"  subjectness  to  bad  taste,  and 
seeming  to  belong  to  any  thing  but  the  spot  upon  which  it  is  placed.  Sorry  is  such 
a  scene  ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  ruthless  hand  of  ignorance  has  irrecoverably  des- 
troyed those  advantages  where  Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  contribute  to  man's 
enjoyment. 

This  is  no  over-drawn  picture,  for  many  a  beautiful  spot  and  appropriate  feature  has 
been  destroyed  that  might  have  been  preserved,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  create 
again  to  equal  perfection.     Spare,  then,  the  trees  ;  and  when  the  site  of  a  dwelling 
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house  is  determined  on,  remove  none  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  open 
out  some  beautiful  object  in  the  distant  landscape,  or  suflicient  s])aeo  for  the  liouse. 
The  mind  that  can  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Nature  may  afterward  better  decide 
what  to  remove  and  which  to  retain.  I  would  plead,  then,  for  the  trees,  and  the 
preservation  of  Nature's  flower  gardens ;  for  in  the  most  polished  surfaces  they  are 
of'ten  wanted  to  blend  in  with  the  universal  harmony  of  the  distant  view,  to  form  a 
connecting  link  with  the  immediate  precincts  ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  requisite 
afterward  to  remove  them,  there  is  no  more  expense  incurred  than  there  would  have 
been  had  they  been  taken  away  fit  firet,  with  perhaps  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  regret  for  a  life  time  that  which  can  not  be  replaced. 

In  all  cases  before  a  country  residence  is  proceeded  with,  some  person  who  can 
comprehend  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  picturesque,  ought  to  scan  over  the 
position,  and  determine  upon  the  various  adaptability  of  each  individual  detail,  so 
that  nothing  be  done  but  what  will  afterward  be  an  improvement,  and  give  gratifica- 
tion to  the  proprietor. 

It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  often  misdirected  applica- 
tion of  operations,  there  are  many  proofs  existing  where  the  right  movement  is  in 
action.  As  we  travel  along  the  broad  expanse  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  view  here 
and  there  the  noble  mansions  rearing  their  summits  over  the  surrounding  trees,  the 
picturesque  and  retired  country  residences,  peeping  out  on  the  beautifully  wooded 
slopes,  the  neat  cottages,  nestled  among  the  umbrageous  shade,  and  the  attractive 
nllages,  with  their  back-ground  of  verdure  along  its  shores,  we  have  ample  satisfiic- 
tion  that  public  taste  is  now  being  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  smoothing  down, 
instead  of  demolishing,  the  very  many  charming  spots  for  man's  enjoyment,  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed.  If  we  add  to  this  now  more  generally  acknowledged 
principle  a  greater  number  of  skilled  individuals  who  are  spread  over  the  country, 
there  is  better  hope  for  the  future,  and  more  certainty  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when,  instead  of  the  many  hotch-potch,  stiff,  and  formal  apologies  mis-called 
pleasure  grounds  that  at  present  exist,  we  shall  have  an  universal  scenery  of  beauty, 
elegance,  and  grandeur,  that  shall  outrival  all  older  countries — a  unitedness  and  great- 
ness collectively  which,  although  divided  among  a  number  of  possessors,  will  give 
gratification  to  the  many,  and,  as  a  total,  will  form  one  great  feature  in  the  splendid 
landscape — will  more  than  equal  the  greatest  individual  and  ponderous  establishment 
of  the  aristocratic  nobleman  of  Europe.  The  splendor,  sublimity,  and  greatness  of 
America's  scenery,  is  by  Nature  formed  exactly  to  suit  these  high  pretensions.  If  not 
destroyed  by  individual  bad  taste,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  carrying  out  so  much 
to  be  desired  a  consummation,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  an  ignorant  destruction 
of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world  ;  and  without  the  protecting  influence  of  a 
law  of  primogeniture,  we  may  possess  a  park-like  landscape,  equal  in  finish,  and  of 
far  greater  extent,  than  Britain  itself.  May  we  hope  that  this  progressive  and  onward 
movement  may  rapidly  extend  until  it  becomes  a  general  principle,  so  that  our  present 
natural  advantages  may  be  retained,  and  only  altered  sc  as  to  become  worthy  of, 
a  part  of,  that  master  spirit  which  governs  all  other  atiairs. 
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Planting  Orchards  of  Apple  Trees. — When  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  or  where  there  are 

many  row?,  the  quincunx  arrangement  is  always  the  best,  because  by  that  mode,  each  tree  is 

equi-distant  from  its  neiarhbors,  and  each  has  an 

equal  portion  of  air  and  light;  it  is  also  the  best    a'">.^  ^^^  "~^^  ^^ 

for  lining  in  all  directions.    Tlie  rectangular  mode  ^v^       ^^'  ^-^^  ^^-^ 

of  planting  (Fig.  2)  is  only  fit  for  avenues.     The    ^  ^^^^^  .,-^^ 

quincunx  arrangement  is  based  on  an  equilateral  ^^^  ^^  .'"  ^n^ 

triangle,  at  each  angle  of  which  a  tree  is  planted,     ocf  ^^'^^^  ^"~-o 

To  trace  out  on  the  ground  the  lines  for  the         "^"^^  ^^^        "^^  ^"^ 

quincunx,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^^^ .-''  ^^^     ,'^ 

^  '  ^  ^-OC  ' —  ^  Cy 

the  rhomb,  we  first  form  a  base  line  by  means  of  ^^'     -^^    ^^  ^s     ,'^  ^^^ 

poles,  or  with  a  line ;  on  this  line  pegs  are  fixed      ^x^''  /'"^^         ^''^  ^"^^ 

at  the  places  where  we  intend  to  plant,  at  the      '"-^^    ^^        "^J^      ,-''^^^       ■  '-^"'~"~^  ,'0 

distance  determined  on,  say  at  42  feet.     In  order  ^-^  V  ^-/  ^v-'' 

to  mark  out  the  second  line,  we  take  two  meas-  i  Id'       i^^v— =ir^|       ^-.,^-'      i 

ures,  each  42  feet  long,  placing  the  end  of  one  > -'"  ^^y{  V'^     "^^v/ 

of  them  against  the  first  peg  in  the  first  line,  as    r>-'''    ^^  ^'i    ^^v     ,--'''  I'-v.  ^  '^^ 

at  A,  and  the  end  of  the  second  against  the  sec-        "^^     /'  ^n\      ^''  "-.>     '•"        ""-,,        ,'" 

ond  peg,  B;  we  then  bring  the  two  measures  '  ""^^  '^'V  y-    -.  ^^'\ 

together  at  the  other  ends,  and  a  peg  is  put  in  at  I        ^^C       /  ^^^""^-^  [       ,-^'^       '} 

the  point  where   they  meet,   at  C.     The  three  ^>-''  ^-^^  ji,'^  "^-..^ 

pegs   thus   form   an  equilateral   triangle.      This    q;^'  ""- — -'  /      ^""-q'''      'i"^^ ^''^       ^^^o 

operation  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  first  ^^^  '    -'        ^-^^  .'  ^,''' 

line,  and  the  two  pegs  last  put  in  give  the  second  ^'">-^'"''  ""v  -'''  "^-^^     ^^^ 

line,  which  is  then  filled  up  like  the  first  with  ,'''  ^^,,         ^  ^'     -^^  , 

pegs,  42  feet  apart.     Tlie  whole  of  the  ground        _^'''  ^"^^       ^^'^  ^^, 

being   thus   marked   out,  we    obtain  the  result    '-^-^  -'^^^  S-0 

shown  in  fig.  1.     Each  tree  is  equi-distant  from  ^~-^^  ^,-''  ^-^^  ^^-' 

the  six  adjacent  trees  surrounding  it,  which  can  J^--^  ^  ""^o:'' 

not  be  the  case  either  in  the  rectangular  or  in  the  ^^''  ""-^  ,-''         ^^^^ 

oblique  square  form.  3^'  d  ^""-o'''  ^^>o 

In  the  quincunx  mode  of  planting,  it  will  some-  ^^^^  ,-''       "^^^  ,^''' 

times  happen  that  the  distance  between  the  rows  ^"^^^^-^ ll^-nlll 

running  parallel  to  A  D  is  determined;  and  some- 

.•  it^      J-  i  J?  ii        i  •       i.  Fig.   1.      PLA^TATION   TS   QtTXCOrX. 

tmies  the  distance  of  the  trees  m  these  rows,  as  ° 

A  B  is  fixed.  It  is  necessary  to  know,  from  having  one  of  these  distances  given,  how  to  find 
exactly  the  other.  "We  must  repeat  the  word  —  exactly;  for,  supposing  the  row  should  contain 
as  many  as  50  trees,  and  the  distances  A  B,  or  C  P,  should  be  only  half  an  inch  wrong,  some 
trees,  or  even  rows,  would  be  two  feet  out  of  their  right  position.  Tlie  trees  could  easily  be 
placed  so  as  to  line  in  one  direction;  but  this  being  done,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were,  in 
consequence,  put  quite  as  much  out  of  line  in  another  direction.  Stake  after  stake  may  be 
altered,  to  an  indefinite  period,  without  forming  correct  lines,  if  a  wrong  principle  has  been 

d  in  starting.     To  prevent  such  confusion,  to  save  time  and  expense,  and  to  make  sure  of 

g  out  the  whole  satisfactorily,  the  following  will  pi'ove  very  useful. 
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1.  The  ilistnnce  C  P  between  the  lines  A  D,  C  E,  being  given  to  find  the  distance  A  I)  be 
tween  the  trees  in  the  line  A  D. 

C  I'  2  =  A  B  '  —  (H-  )  *     Tliis  reduced  becomes  4  C  P  «  —  3  A  B  « 

Ilenco  the  rule:  multiply  the  squnro  of  the  distance  C  P  by  4  and  divide  the  product  by  3  ;  the 
quotient  is  the  square  of  tlie  distance  A  B.  Or,  to  tlie  square  of  C  P  add  one-third  thereof;  the 
3ura  is  the  square  of  A  B. 

2.  Tlie  distance  of  the  trees  in  the  line  A  D 
ln'iiig  given  to  find  the  perpendicular  distance  C  P 
between  the  lin  -s  A  D,  C  E  — 

Multiply  the  square  of  A  B  by  3,  and  divide  the 

6 O    product  by  4;  the  quotient  is  the  square  of  C  P. 

Or,  from  the  sqiiarc  of  A  B  subtract  one-fourth 
thereof,  the  remainder  is  the  square  of  C  P. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  in  square  planting,  a  tree  neither  is 
nor  possibly  can  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  all 
those  ■which  surround  it;  and  that  when  four  trees 
grow  till  their  branches  cross  each  other  on  four 
opposite  points,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  large 
space  left  elsewhere  unoccupied  between  these 
trees. 

To  mark  out  the  holes,  we  take  a  piece  of  cord, 
at  one  end  of  which  we  make  a  loop  which  is  put 
on  a  peg  where  a  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  then 
fastening  a  pointed  peg  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  at  the  distance  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
hole,  we  trace  a  circle  with  the  pointed  peg,  which 
circle  is  the  circumference  of  the  hole.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  holes  some  time  before  planting, 
and  to  leave  them  open,  so  that  the  earth  may  ben- 
efit by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  operation  should 
always  be  performed  in  dry  weather ;  each  kind  of 
'^arth  should  be  laid  in  a  separate  heap  at  the  side 
of  the  hole,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  plantation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earth 
should  be  laid  in  the  four  angles  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  two  principal  lines,  and  not  in  the 
direction  of  those  lines. — London  Gardener^  Chronicle, 
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Florists'  Flowers. — ^As  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  the  floral  year,  we  may  turn  back 
at  our  leisure  and  review  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  various  departments  of 
floriculture.  In  Avhat  has  there  been  the  greatest  advance  ?  Fuchsias.  Two  of  the  finest  dark 
varieties  in  cultivation  belong  to  1853,  as  it  were — Glory,  let  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  although  raised 
by  Banks;  and  King  Charming,  let  out  by  Mr.  Mavle,  raised,  perhaps,  by  Stokes.  If  these  be 
not  all  we  could  wish,  they  are  nearer  to  it  than  any  in  cultivation,  and  must  have  the  leading 
places  in  every  collection.  In  the  light  Fuchsias  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  movement  llie 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  is  the  best  form,  but  is  deficient  in  contrast  between  the  sepals  and  the 
corolla,  which  is  too  pale  ;  bu*^  as  form  is  the  first  property,  we  must  give  the  Duchess  the  lead 
Then  we  have  England's  Glory  (Uarrison),  Lady  Franklin  (Smitli),  Incomparable  (Mayle),  and 
Beauty  (Smith),  all  different,  but  beautiful  corollas ;  and  the  only  fault  is,  they  do  not  reflex 
enough.  England's  Glory,  perhaps,  reflexes  most,  but  we  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  with  the 
growth  yet ;  and  aa  this  makes  great  difference  in  the  reflexing  qualitie?,  we  must  decide  hastily 
;'tainly.  Tiie  pale  ones  do  not  come  up  to  the  reds.  Moore  <fe  Sox,  of  Birmingham 
ised  one,  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  a  red  variety  raised  by  Stokes,  and  it  is  in  form 
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fectly  unique ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  contrast  between  the  sepals  and  the  corolla,  -which  is 
not  dark  enough;  but  the  reflexing  is  perfect,  the  points  literally  curling  over  and  touching  the 
stem.  In  fact,  we  are  progressing  in  Fuchsias  more  than  in  any  other  flower.  Sedonia,  our 
favorite  of  two  years'  ago,  has,  however,  not  been  put  back  by  anything.  It  is  still  like  nothing 
but  itself — beautiful  and  novel  in  color,  graceful  in  form,  abundant  in  flower;  it  is  capable  of 
being  grown  into  the  most  elegant  specimen,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  flowering  plant  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  can  vie  with  it.  In  Hollyhocks  but  little  has  been  added  to  the  noble  varieties  we 
already  possess.  Numerous  seedlings  have  been  produced,  said  to  be  improvements  on  others, 
and  named  accordingly ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  "  improvement."  There  may  have  been  a 
shade  of  difference  in  color,  but  there  have  been  the  broad,  flimsy  guard  petals  much  too  conspicu- 
ous, the  thin  watery  colors,  the  loose  florets,  and  other  drawbacks  on  several  that  have  neverthe- 
less been  "certified  ;"  and  people  weak  enough  to  attend  to  certificates  will  buy.  In  Pansies  the 
progress  is  slow  if  we  take  the  staiads  of  flowers  exhibited  as  the  guide.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  more  brilliant  nor  more  effective  than  there  was  two  or  three  years  since ;  a  few  new 
ones  that  will  be  out  soon  may  help  a  little.  Pinks  have  made  a  great  start,  not  publicly,  but  in 
I'Lisers'  hands ;  we  have  seen  scores  of  good  varieties  in  seedling  Pink  beds  equal  to  anythino-  we 
see  exhibited,  and  in  greater  variety ;  indeed,  we  think  any  one  of  two  or  three  raisers  we  know 
could  turn  out  a  good  dozen.  Presently  Ave  shall  see  whole  batches  advertised,  and  if  not  too 
dear  they  will  sell.  Pinks  have  always  exhibited  to  indifferent  judges  a  great  sameness,  and  any 
new  and  good  variety  will  be  eagerly  bought.  In  Tulips,  every  year  adds  something  to  our  stock  ; 
but  sameness  is  the  bane  of  the  Tulip.  In  the  country  they  have  some  novelties  ;  but  they  are 
of  the  same  character  as  old  ones,  different  in  their  faults  and  beauties,  but  not  striking.  One 
has  a  shorter  cup  than  this,  and  another  is  not  so  flimsy  as  that,  but  the  only  things  really  novel, 
that  we  have  seen,  are  the  seedlings  at  Mr.  Goldham's.  These  we  saw  of  different  ground-colors, 
and  with  fine  changes  in  the  style.  Mr.  Slater,  too,  of  Manchester,  has  some  fine  seedlings,  but 
they  are  improvements  upon  old  sorts  rather  than  distinct  novelties  :  very  desirable,  but  not  such 
a  move  as  we  want  to  see.  Pelargoniums  generally  produce  annually  a  score  or  two  of  new 
names,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty,  but  the  difference  in  general  is  so  little  that  one  might  fairly 
wait  till  they  are  out  and  grown  by  others,  instead  of  buying  all,  and  finding  in  the  majority 
scarcely  a  change  from  what  we  have  got.  A  new  style  altogether  is  found  in  Lady  Paxton, 
which  is  in  most  respects  like  the  several  white  flowers  with  crimson  or  dark  top  petals,  but  the 
novelty  is  in  this:  there  are  three  striking  spots  on  the  lower  petals;  which  peculiarity,  beside 
the  beauty  of  it,  takes  it  out  of  all  the  classes  we  have.  Xonsueh,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
dark  sort,  hare  spots  on  the  lower  petals,  but  there  is  no  white  ground  variety  among  all  we 
have  seen  that  has  spots,  unless  we  go  to  the  fancy  bedding  sorts,  so  that  this  may  be  called  a  move. 
Mr.  DoBsoN  has,  doubtles?,  some  novelties  among  the  seedlings  raised  at  Mr.  Beck's  ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  all  of  them.  There  will  also  be  the  usual  batches  of  sorts  too  good  to  throw  away,  but 
too  bad  to  be  sold  at  high  prices.  Dahlias  have  done  something.  There  will  be  half  a  dozen 
first-class  flowers  come  out,  a  dozen  second-class,  and  perhaps  the  usual  number  of  third-class. 
The  second-class  flowers  being  about  as  good  as  Societies  call  first-class  —  that  is  to  say,  flowers 
that  will  come  respectable  mostly,  and  sometimes  excellent,  but  which  are  only  presumed 
improvements  on  old  sorts,  or,  if  novel,  have  some  prevailing  fault.  We  have  seen  two  flowers 
of  Keyxes's,  of  Salisbury,  perfect  gems,  Fanny  Keynes  and  Richard  Rawlings.  A  blush  white, 
called  Mrs.  Rawlings,  very  fine  ;  Champion,  aa  orange,  of  Whale's,  very  noble  and  good  ;  Golden 
Eagle,  in  the  same  class,  good.  But  the  King  of  the  Yellows  is  the  flower  of  the  season,  because 
it  has  been  often  shown  and  never  once  shown  badly ;  it  has  been  first-rate  all  through,  and  twice 
we  have  seen  it  faultless.  Then  we  have  a  curious  and  not  badly-formed  flower,  called  Ariel, 
white  edged  ;  not  abrupt,  but  the  rose  color  of  the  ground  softens  off  to  a  white.  Other  flowers 
Avorth  notice  are,  John  Keynes,  Margaret,  Primrose  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Slough,  Captain  Trotter, 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  Lord  Dungannon,  all  seen  good,  but  with  some  slight  drawback.  Prince 
Alfred,  or  Arthur,  we  forget  which,  has  been  sho^\%  very  bright  and  good ;  and  Berbury's  Kate, 
which  should  have  come  out  last  year,  is,  we  understand,  to  come  out  in  May.  This  was  shown 
last  year.  In  fancy  flowers,  there  is  one  called  Marvel,  a  carnation  strii)e,  beating  all 
at  present ;  Admiration,  the  brightest  of  the  red  and  white  fancies ;  and  Sardanaj 
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Torv  ilark,  wcll-dofino<l  fiinoy,  nfter  Moroc  nn<l  fins|mrin(?.  Tlioro  nre  otlu-r  flowers  tlint  wc  may 
tliiiik  of  lieivafter,  but  tin-  i^cnoml  clmrnt'ter  of  tlie  lot  is  jfood  onlinmy  Tiirietie*,  as  X'\nn»  po,  but 
Dotliint;  to  slaiul  o\it  in  nlief.  llowovcr,  we  liave  "run  tiic  Knt^tli  of  our  tctlnT,"  ami  iiiusl  halt 
for  tlic  |irc.«eiit.  Wo  may  rosume  this,  for  wo  bnvo  uot  above  balf  done  what  wo  iiitciidoil. — 
GardcHcra'  and  Farmers'  Journal. 


The  Use  OF  Fruit. — Because  bowel  complaints  usually  prevail  most  duriii!T  the  hot  season  of 
the  year  —  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  fruit  is  most  abundant,  and  in  tropical 
climates  where  fruits  are  met  with  in  greatest  Tariety  —  it  is  inferred,  aoeording  to  the  pos<  hoc 
propter  hoc  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  one  is  tlie  consequence  of  the  other.  It  were  about  as 
reasonalde  to  attribute  the  occasional  occurrences  of  sea-scurvy  in  the  navy  to  the  use  of  Lemon 
juice,  Lime  juice,  or  potatoes.  These  articles  of  diet  are  j)bwerfully  anti-scorbutic,  and  so  are 
ripe  fruits  anti-bilious  ;  and  diarrhojo,  dysentery,  and  cholera  are  complaints  in  which  acrid  and 
nlkaliue  biliary  secretions  are  prominent  conditions.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  dysentery,  obsti- 
nate diarrhoia,  and  liver  disease  in  people  who  have  been  long  resident  in  trojtical  climates,  anH, 
from  the  history  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  respecting  their  habits  of  diet,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  diseases  were  induced  and  aggravated,  not  by  the  light  vegetable  and 
fruit  diet  most  in  use  among  the  natives,  but  because  Englishmen  usually  carry  out  with  them 
their  European  modes  of  living.  They  take  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  wines  or  spirits,  rather  than  the  light  native  food,  as  rice  and  juicy 
fruits,  and  the  vegetable  stimulants  and  condiments,  the  native  peppers  and  spices  so  abundantly 
provided  by  Nature.  It  is  well  known  that,  though  large  quantities  of  animal  oils  and  fats, 
wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquor,  which  coutiiin  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  may  be  consumed  with 
comparative  impunity  in  cold  climates  and  in  winter,  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  gets  burnt 
off  by  the  more  active  exercise  and  respiration ;  in  hot  climates  and  in  summer  this  element  gets 
retained  in  the  liver,  and  ultimately  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  that  organ  and  its  consequences — 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  bilious  disorders.  Though  in  extensive  practice  for  fifteen  years,  in  a 
district  abounding  with  orchards  and  gardens,  I  can  not  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  could 
distinctly  trace  any  very  serious  disorder  to  fruit  as  a  cause ;  though  one  might  reasonably  expect 
some  mischief  from  the  amount  of  unripe  and  acid  trash  often  consumed  by  the  children  of  the 
poor.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  advocate  either  immoderate  quantities  of  the  most  wholesome 
fruit,  or  the  indiscriminate  use  of  unripe  or  ill  preserved  fruits.  But  I  do  contend,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  that  not  only  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  well  ripened  or  well  preserved 
fruit  hnrmless,  but  that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  hi  alth  of  people,  and  especially  of  children, 
and  that  it  tends  to  prevent  bilious  diarrhcea  and  cholera.  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  abundant 
supply  of  fruit  in  hot  climates,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  great  longing  of 
people,  especially  of  children  (in  whom  the  biliary  functions  are  very  active),  for  fruit,  to  a  wise 
proyision  of  an  over-ruling  and  ever-watchful  Providence,  which  generally  plants  the  remedy 
side  by  side  with  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  biliary  system  is  in  most  danger  of  becoming 
disordered.  I  have  genei-ally  observed  that  children  who  are  strictly,  and  I  think  injudiciously, 
debarred  the  use  of  fruit,  have  tender  bowels,  and  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  almost  universally 
pallid;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  children  who  are  allowed  a  moderate  daily  proportion  of  sound 
fruit  are  usually  florid,  especially  among  the  poor.  1  therefore  imagine  that  the  use  of  fruit  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood,  into  the  circulating  system.  "When 
living  in  the  country,  with  the  advantages  of  a  large  garden  and  plenty  of  fruit,  I  always  allow 
my  children  a  liberal  proportion,  and  never  had  occasion  to  treat  them  either  for  diarrhoea  or  skin 
eruptions,  though,  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  cutaneous  diseases  are  often  brought  on  by  the 
too  free  use  of  fruit.  On  first  removing  my  family  to  town,  the  usual  supjily  being  cut  off,  two 
or  three  of  the  younger  ones  became  affected  with  obstinate  diarrhasa  and  dysentery,  which 
resisted  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  medicinal  treatment.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  afterward 
induced  rac  to  give  them  a  good  proportion  of  fruit  every  daj',  as  Grapes,  Oranges,  ripe  Apples, 
when  all  the  symptoms  presentlj'  subsided,  and  they  have  never  since  been  troubled 
bowel  complaints  or  skin  eruptions  to  any  noticeable  extent    The  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
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animadverting  on  the  "health  of  London  during  the  week  ending  August  20,"  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "The  deaths  ascribed  to  diarrhcea  are  126,  of  which  115  occurred  among  children. 
The  tender  age  of  nearly  all  the  sufferers,  97  of  them  not  having  completed  their  first  year,  is 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  popular  error  that  the  use  of  fruit  is  the  exciting  cause."  Several  years 
ago  a  serious  and  very  fatal  epidemic,  then  called  "  English  cholera,"  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  I  was  living.  It  chiefly  attacked  very  young  children  and  old  people,  and  was 
almost  as  rapid  in  its  pi-ogress  as  the  Asiatic  form.  This  epidemic  occurred  in  the  autumn,  and 
many  people,  influenced  by  the  common  prejudice,  dug  holes  in  their  gardens  and  buried  all  their 
fruit,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  their  trees.  I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  victims  of  this  epidemic,  and  in  almost  every  case  I  learned  that  fruit  had  not 
for  some  time  previously  formed  any  part  of  their  diet.  One  writer  in  the  Lancet  has  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  baked  fruit  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  and  another  has  strenuously 
advocated  the  administration  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  during  the  actual  attack,  and  the  proofs 
brought  forward  of  their  good  effects  correspond  with  my  own  experience.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  cholera  has  never  yet  prevailed  in  the  cider  counties,  nor  in  Birmingham,  where  acidulated 
treacle  beer  and  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  are  freely  used  to  obviate  the  poisonous  efi'ects  of  white- 
lead  in  the  manufactories. — M.  D.,  in  London  Times. 


CtiLTiVATiON  OF  THE  Apitelakdea. — All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  stove  plants  can  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  great  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  of  this  genus,  flowering  as  they  do  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  a  great  scarcity  generally  prevails,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  forcing 
to  procure  a  supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  Aphelandra  cristata  is  so  well  known 
that  no  remarks  are  necessary  with  regard  to  it.  There  is,  however,  another  species  which  is  not 
so  well  known,  from  being  more  recently  introduced ;  I  refer  to  A.  aurantiaca,  a  species  with 
splendid  scarlet  orange  colored  flowers,  and  which  also  possesses  the  property  of  flowering  when 
extremely  small — it  has  been  flowered  when  scarcely  six  inches  in  height.  The  Aphelandra  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be  struck  in  a  moist  heat.  They  should  be  shifted,  as  they 
may  require  it.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  loam,  leaf-mold,  or  well  rotted  cow  dung  and  peat,  with 
a  small  portion  of  sand.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  stove,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
during  the  summer.  If  judiciously  treated,  they  will  flower  in  December  and  January.  As  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  the  shoots  should  be  reduced  to  within  two  or  three  ej-es  of  the 
joint  from  which  they  started,  and  the  plants  dryed  off  and  nested,  during  which  time  scarcely 
any  moisture  is  necessary.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth,  they  must  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil,  and  the  roots  reduced.  They  should  then  be  re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  in  pots 
about  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  those  they  have  been  taken  out  of,  and  shifted,  as  they  may 
require  it,  until  they  are  finally  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Judicious  drain- 
age is  necessary ;  and  frequent  applications  of  the  syrjnge  will  be  found  not  only  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  plant,  but  also  be  of  material  service  in  checking  the  increase  of  insects,  this  genus 
being  particulai'ly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mealy  bug  and  red  spider. —  W.  H.,  in  Gardeners^ 
and  Farmers^  Journal. 

Cuthill's  Black  Prince  Strawberry. — On  the  I'Zth  of  May  last  you  inserted  a  few  practical 
remarks  I  wi'ote  regarding  the  value  of  this  Strawberry  as  a  good  sort  for  forcing,  as  well  as  being  a 
most  abundant  bearer  and  of  good  flavor.  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  a  few  more  remarks,  feeling 
convinced  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  on  this  point.  After  gathering 
a  very  good  crop  from  the  plants  I  forced  in  the  spring,  I  turned  them  into  the  open  ground ; 
they  went  on  well,  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  most  of  the  plants  bloomed  freely,  and  on 
Friday,  the  30th  September,  I  put  on  my  employer's  table  a  "large"  dish  of  Strawberries,  similar 
in  size,  color,  and  almost  equal  in  "flavor"  to  those  I  gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
There  is  at  this  moment  abundance  of  blossom,  fruit  ripe  and  ripening ;  but  as  we  have  had  a 
few  frosty  nights,  I  have  now  placed  glasses  over  the  plants,  and  have  no  doubt  I  shall  gather 
several  more  dishes  before  the  end  of  October. — Tlios.  Wchb,  in  London  Gardcncm^  Chronicle. 
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CiLTiiiE  OK  Gi.oxiNTAS.  —  By  tliis  time  the  <;^renter  jmrt  of  Gloxiiiiiis  will  be  ^;"iiig  to  rest,  nnd 
tluis  little  remains  to  bo  done  in  their  cultivation  this  year.  The  object  jif  Ihc  f^rower  will 
now  be  to  pay  sueh  attention  ns  their  dormant  stute  require.-*.  It  is  not  at  all  condueire  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  j)lants  to  allow  th«m  to  get  into  such  a  dry  »*tate  as  to  induce  the  bulbs  to 
shrivel,  for  it  often  causes  many  of  them  to  decay  at  the  time  when  they  flutuld  be  excited  in 
spring.  During  rest,  too  much  care  can  not  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  frost  to  the  bulbs; 
they  aro  very  sensitive  of  its  influence,  showing  the  sad  effect  of  it  upon  them  when  they  aie 
again  to  be  brought  into  active  vegetation;  for  if  the  least  degree  of  frost  have  reached  tliem, 
many  will  be  entirely  killed,  and  should  any  of  them  escape  destruction,  they  will  flower  in  a 
very  weak,  unhealthy  state,  and  jirobabl}'  die  dining  summer.  In  fact,  they  never  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  a  temperature  under  40''  Fuhr.  The  back  shelf  of  a  stove  is  an  excellent  dormitory 
for  them ;  but  where  that  cannot  be  had,  a  warm  dry  press  in  a  dwelling-liouse  will  be  found  a 
good  place  to  store  them  away  during  winter.  Having  got  them  safely  through  their  season  of 
rest,  then  active  cultivation  may  commence,  and  where  a  succession  of  these  beauteous  and 
elegant  flowers  is  required,  they  may  be  excited  into  growth  at  different  periods,  beginning  about 
the  first  week  of  February.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  person 
wishing  to  have  such  lovely  additions  to  their  summer  flowers.  Indeed,  considering  their  easy 
management,  it  seems  strange  that  plants  possessing,  as  they  do,  such  attraction?  are  not  greater 
favorites;  as  no  class  of  plants  can  be  more  useful,  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  remain 
in  perfection,  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  the  green-house,  the  drawing-room,  and  they  are 
even  well  suited  for  window  culture.  In  starting  the  Gloxinia  into  new  lil'e  in  the  spring,  the 
pots  containing  the  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat 
of  between  OC  and  70°.  The  stove,  a  warm  pit,  and  where  these  can  not  be  had,  a  common 
hot-bed  under  frames  will  suit  them  very  well ;  and  so  extensively  might  these  beauteous  flowers 
be  cultivated,  that  even  the  cottager,  with  his  frame  heated  with  any  fermenting  material,  could 
command  a  fine  bloom  of  the  Gloxinia.  When  in  flower  the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  and,  if  possible,  bees  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  them,  as  they  seem  particularly 
fond  of  their  beautiful  bells,  and  in  their  search  for  honey  scratching  the  soft  delicate  epidermis 
of  the  flower,  and  scattering  it  all  over  with  the  white  jjollen  it  contains;  thus  tarnishing  the 
color,  and  depriving  the  bloom  of  that  freshness  which  all  flowers  when  grown  in  perfection 
ought  to  have.  "When  the  season  of  flowering  is  past,  the  plants  must  be  gradually  dried  off, 
and  then  be  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  The  increase  of  this  lovel}'  tribe  is  of  the  easiest 
management,  as  a  single  leaf,  with  or  without  a  bud  at  its  base,  cuttings  of  shoots,  or  detached 
offsets  from  the  bulb,  stuck  firndy  into  damp  sand,  and  placed  under  a  hand-gliu=s  in  bottom  heat, 
will  root  in  a  short  time ;  and  where  a  larger  increase  is  required,  a  leaf  eut  into  many  portions, 
and  treated  as  above  mentioned,  will  produce  plants,  but  the  most  interesting  way  of  obtaining 
plants  is  from  hybridized  seed,  which,  if  sown  in  early  spring,  w'ill  give  an  abundant  crop,  most 
of  them  flowering  the  same  summer,  and  as  their  opening  bloDms  expand  it  will  be  most  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  many  hues  of  colors  the  seedlings  will  display. — Scotlish  Florist. 


SuLrnuR  vs.  Yixe  Mildeav. — As  it  appears  that  mildew  on  Grapes  is  still  spreading  through  the 
country,  I  am  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  sulphur  as  a  preventive,  and  also  a  cure 
for  this  very  troblesome  disease.  Last  year  it  made  its  appearance  here,  for  the  first  time,  and, 
being  quite  unexpected,  made  some  progress  before  it  was  perceived ;  after,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  I  succeeded,  piincipally  by  dusting,  in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop.  This  year,  however,  as  a  preventive,  I  syringed  all  ray  vines,  just  previous  to  their  expand- 
ing their  bloom,  twice  over  with  a  strong  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  bunches,  all  my  Grapes  have  been  entirely  free  from  its  attacks  during  the  season. 
The  following  facts  are  therefore,  I  consider,  fully  established :  J.  That  sulphur  is  a  certain 
remedy  for  mildew  after  it  has  made  its  appearance,  but  that  there  is  considerable  trouble  in  its 
application.  2.  That  it  is  a  sure  preventive,  with  but  little  trouble,  provided  it  is  applied  with 
syringe,  previous  to  the  blooming  season.  3.  That  little  or  no  injury  is  caused  to  the  vines 
application  when  mixed  in  water. — A.  Saul,  in  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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In  an  editorial  note,  on  page  29  of  this  number,  we  stated  that  we  had  engaged  a  -vrell- 
known  and  competent  gentleman  to  aid  us  in  our  Architectm*al  Department,  and  that  we 
had  hoped  to  receive  a  beautiful  design  in  season  for  our  January  number,  but  had  been 
disappointed.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  by  delaying  the  last  sheet  a  few  days,  we  have 
obtained  the  desired  engraving,  which  forms  the  beautiful  frontispiece.  The  architect  ia 
Alex.  J.  Davis,  of  New  York. 

V/INYAH, 
The  Residence  of  Col.  U.  Lathers^  Nevir  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

I  send  you  a  short  description  of  the  plan  of  "Wis'tah,  having  selected  the  same  for  publication 
in  the  Horticulturist  as  exhibiting  the  popular  style  of  Ameiicanized  Italian,  in  tower,  turret, 
plant-cabinet,  and  veranda. 

The  execution  of  work  on  this  house  may  be  noted  for  its  substantial  character — brick,  in  hol- 
low walls,  with  the  New  Haven  stucco,  in  imitation  of  freestone,  by  Gn-L,  whose  cement  is  proved 
to  be  durable  in 
many  works  at 
New  Haven  of 
more  than  twenty 
years'  standing. 
By  deafening  the 
floors,  and  insu- 
lating the  stairs, 
(by  brick  wall,) 
this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution renders 
every  species  of 
building  safely 
fire-proof;  safely, 
if  the  roof  timbers 
be  so  inclosed  by 
a  metal  covering, 
and  the  floors  in 
contact  with  ce- 
ment, that  fire 
could  only  char, 
without  consum- 
ing.      Had    this 

been  the  mode  of  building  in  New  York,  (by  no  means  original,  but)  as  specified  by  me  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  laid  before  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  in  1834,  the  Hakpers  and 
their  insurers  had  not  suff"ered,  nor  would  the  great  fire  have  occurred  in  1835 
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Tlio  portal  to  WixYAn  is  under  a  turret  of  12  feet  diameter,  60  feet  high,  sheltering  the  hall 
door,  and  giving  vahinblc  room  above,  be^siilo  coniirinmling  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in 
W'esteliesttr,  eoniprising  Long  I^^laud  sound,  lluJson  nver  palisades,  New  York  eity,  and  Staten 
Maud. 

Tlie  perspective  view  and  plan  will  mainly  exjdain  tliemselvefs  and  tlie  dimensions  may  be 

learned  from  the  scale.     On  the  right  of  tlic  Imll,  a  few  steps  ascend  to  tlie  diuirig-room,  lifting 

Ij     the  floor  of  the  same  so  nuieh  above  that  of  tlio  library,  jmrlor,  and  hull,  tlint  the  kitchen  below 

1 1     the  dining-room  may  be  wholly  out  of  ground.     A  few  »iO]>!i  connect  tlio  dining-room  passage 

with  the  veranda;  and  an  easy  ascent  leads  to  the  chambers  above,  which  are  five  in  number 

,     beside  the  attic  and  wing-building  rooms.     In  the  latter  there  is  a  covered  carriagc-wny  for  horsea 

!       in  waitins?,  (or  the  same  might  serve  for  a  wood-house.)     Tliere  is  a  spacious  veranda  both  in 

j '     front  and  rear,  and  the  whole  is  raised  high  upon  a  terrace,  adding  much  to  the  character  of  the 

Louse,  and  ensuring  dry  and  useful  room  in  the  basement. 


TiiE  Season. — Up  to  this  date  (Decouiber  IC)  the  season  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
mildness.  With  us  in  Western  New  York,  -where  winter  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle 
of  November,  •we  have  been  able  to  continue  our  out-door  operations,  -with  an  occasional 
slight  interruption,  to  this  time.  Indeed,  for  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  past,  everything  has  been 
spring-like,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  December.  Trees,  and  even  cuttings, 
planted  in  October,  have  made  new  roots,  and  in  many  cases  abundantly.  Lawns  have  a 
fresher  verdure  than  they  had  in  September,  and,  in  fact,  everything  looks  unusual.  To 
the  gardener  such  weather  has  been  particularly  acceptable.  His  plant-houses  have  required 
comparatively  no  fire  heat,  and  the  plants  never  looked  so  well  at  this  season.  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  boquets  must  be  unusually  fine.  His  winter,  and  much  of  his  spring  work, 
has  been  i)leasantly  executed,  and  various  projects  in  the  way  of  fencing,  draining,  trench- 
ing, grading,  walk  making,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out  twelve  months  sooner  than  he  had 
expected. 

The  poor  laborer,  whose  day's  wages  is  his  all,  feels  particularly  grateful  for  this  mild 
weather.  Instead  of  being  out  of  work,  as  he  would  have  been  had  the  ground  been  frozen, 
and  thrown  back  on  his  scanty  summer  savings,  he  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  add 
to  them.  An  early  and  hard  winter  always  falls  hardest  on  the  poor.  "We  may  live  many 
years  before  we  experience  another  such  December  ;  but,  as  we  hear  it  said  twenty  times  a 
day,  "  w  emay  get  our  pay  for  this  before  the  first  of  April." 


Bleakek's  Meadow  Pear. — H.  L.  Sutdam,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  sent  us  some  fine,  well- 
ripened  specimens  of  this  variety  December  8,  saying :  "  The  tree  is  a  small  one,  about 
eight  years  old,  and  the  fruit,  until  last  season,  was  not  considered  good  for  any  thing  but 
stewin'T.  Last  fall  my  father-in-law  picked  the  fruit  and  ripened  it  in  the  house."  A  notice 
of  the  history  of  this  Pear  will  be  found  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  which  we  shall  publish  in  the  February  number. 


RiPEN'ixG  OF  Pears. — A  gentleman  writes  us  :  "This  fall  I  put  in  boxes  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  Pears;  some  were  in  average  temperature  of  55",  others  from  50^  to  55°.  Those 
in  the  coldest  room,  left  there  to  ripen,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  others.  I  assure 
you  I  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  that  Pear  before."  This  agrees  with  our  own  experience. 
A  moderate  temperature  is  better  for  the  ripening  of  soft,  melting  Pears. 
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Large  Specimens  of  the  Duohesse  d'Angouleme  Pear. — In  the  ad  interim  fruit  report 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  mention  is  made  of  "a  Buchesse  d''Angouleme  of 
enormous  size — nearly  five  inches  long  by  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  weighing  twenty- 
five  and  a  quarter  ounces."  We  are  informed  by  PiObt.  Iredell,  Esq.,  of  Norristown,  who 
presented  the  specimen,  that  the  tree  on  which  it  grew  was  procured  from  the  nursery  and 
planted  in  his  garden  in  the  spring  of  1852.  In  the  spring  of  1853  it  was  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  blossomed  at  the  proper  season,  and  produced  three  Pears,  all  of  which 
fully  matured,  and  about  the  5th  of  October  were  taken  from  the  tree,  and  weighed  as 
follows :  one  pound  three  ounces,  one  pound  three  and  a  half  ounces,  and  one  pound  nine 
and  a  quarter  ounces — the  three  lacking  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi  four  pounds  !  The 
Duclesse  was  unusually  fine  last  season  wherever  we  saw  it.  The  publisher  of  this  journal 
Mr.  VicK,  gathered  from  some  young  trees  of  his,  only  one  year  planted,  we  believe,  a 
number  of  specimens  with  blood-red  cheeks,  and  more  melting  and  delicious  than  any  we 
ever  tasted  before.    His  trees  were  fed  with  guano. 


PoMOLOGicAL  XoTE?. — I  Send  you  the  following  notes  on  Pears  we  are  now  using,  Dee.  10.  I 
have  just  eaten  my  last  specimen  of  Bcurre  Diet  and  Beurre  d'Anjou.  It  is  not  generally  known,  I 
think,  that  these  two  noble  Pears,  if  gathered  late  and  kept  cool,  will  keep  nearly  as  long  as  either 
the  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  or  Winter  Nelis  ;  they  ripen  perfectly  well  in  the  cellar  too. 
My  Winter  Nelis  and  Glout  Morceau  are  both  ripe,  and  will  not  keep  much  longer.  K'othino- 
can  he  more  delicious  than  the  Wi^iter  Nelis ;  the  Glout  Morceau  is  also  fine,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  ripened  in  a  higlier  temperature.  The  Vicar  M'ill  not  ripen  so  as  to  be  presentable  at 
dessert  without  the  aid  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  cellar.  My  specimens  are  now  beautiful 
as  they  can  be  in  color,  a  pale,  clear  straw  color.  The  other  day  I  was  tempted  to  put  some  on 
the  table,  but  my  guest?,  who  seized  them  eagerly,  were  sorely  disappointed.  It  is  an  invaluable 
fruit,  but  it  must  have  a  week  or  two  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60'^  before  it  is  fit  to  he  eaten. 
My  Easter  Beurres,  picked  in  middle  of  September,  are  now  ripe,  and  how  dehcious !  I  can  not 
praise  this  Pear  too  higlily.  It  ripens  to  complete  perfection  in  the  cellar  without  any  other 
care  than  we  give  Apples,  and  we  can  have  it  all  winter  by  picking  at  different  times.  Tliose 
picked  in  the  middle  of  October  are  now  green  and  hard,  and  will  teep  sound  and  fresh  tiU 
April.  Epine  Dumas  {Due  de  Bordeaux)  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit,  but  it  requires  ripenin»'  in 
heat  to  be  perfected.  It  is  as  beautiful  and  better  than  Vicar,  and  must  be  much  more  exten- 
sively grown  than  I  think  it  is.  Josephine  de  Maline  begins  to  ripen,  and  is  good ;  an  excellent 
keeper.  It  has  much  of  the  ilavor  of  Passe  Colmar ;  and  the  tree,  too,  resembles  it  in  several 
features.  Are  they  not  evidently  akin  ?  Beurre  d'Arembergs  are  in  their  prime  just  now,  and 
may  keep  a  month  longer.  We  unanimously  set  them  down  as  "  best,"  in  the  same  category  with 
Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre,  requiring  no  care  in  ripening — a  Pear  for  every  body.  I  must 
reserve  other  notes  for  the  future.     Genesee. 


The  Wixe  Crop  ix  Onio,  1853. — K  private  letter  from  a  gentleman  largely  engaged  in 
tlie  culture  of  the  Grape  and  wine  making  at  Cincinnati,  conveys  the  followmg  information : 

"  This  has  been  the  best  year  for  the  Grape  since  1848.  The  yield  from  some  of  the  vineyards 
in  this  vicinity  was  enormous  —  YOO  to  850  gallons  per  acre — although  tlie  general  average  for 
the  county  will  not  exceed  400.  My  own  vineyard  produced,  from  five  acres  in  bearing,  (12,160 
vines,)  4,236  gallons  of  wine  —  847  gallons  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  the  whole  crop  will  be  $600 
to  $700.  I  expect  to  get  for  my  wine,  $1  to  $1.25  per  gallon,  when  ready  for  sale  next  summer. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  profitable  farming  from  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The  Grape,  however, 
requires  a  pecidiarly  favorable  position  and  foil,  with  prompt  and  careful  attention,  to  make 
very  productive ;  and  then  it  will  pay  better  than  any  other  fruit  I  know  of" 


ft. 
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OnsKnvATioxs  on  Kauly  Foiuixcj. — If  wo  tiiko  n  rot lospeclivc view  of  tlio  ("cioiu-e  of  liorlioullurc 
for  the  last  ton  years,  wo  shull  certiiiiily  fiiul  llial  fureiiig  ourly  fruits  liiis  not  jirogreBsed,  but  rolro- 
gruJcd  ;  a  few,  aud  very  few,  exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been  found,  ultlioug)i  os])Cciiil  claims 
have  been  insisted  upon  that  the  forcing  department  is  more  cflicicnt  now  than  it  was  at  the 
above-mentioned  period.     Suoli,  however,  is  not  the  cat^e. 

There  is  nothing  in  tiie  whole  routine  of  a  woli-kept  place,  that  i)iae('8  the  Fkiilful  gardener  in 
a  higher  position  than  tine  croj)9  of  early  fruit  under  glass.  Since  the  introductitjn  of  improved 
methods  of  heating,  and  invariably  claiming  our  attention,  arc  the  difl'erent  modifications  of 
healing  by  hot  water — ^|tlie  low  price  of  glass,  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years  since  —  the 
enterprise  that  characterizes  some  of  the  wealthy  amateurs  and  gentlemen  of  refined  taste  —  it  is 
extraordinary  that  erections  for  the  production  of  early  fruits  thould  be  so  seldom  met  with. 
Gentlemen  witness,  in  many  places  that  fall  under  their  notice,  sometimes  poor  crops,  and  oftencr 
miserable  failures^  in  structures  every  way  calculated  for  a  different  result,  and  where  nature  has 
been  but  slightlj-  assisted  by  artificial  means.  Hence  they  are  deterred  from  erecting  a  house,  or 
houses,  especially  adajited  for  the  production  of  early  fruit,  as  structures  suitable  for  the  jiurpose 
would  secure  an  abundant  sup])ly,  xmAer  judicious  managemcvt,  at  the  earliest  possible  peiiod,  and 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Five  hundred  dollars  expended  on  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  early 
forcing,  would  contribute  much  to  the  addition  of  securing  a  good  dessert,  beside  being  an  annual 
contribution  that  would  be  hailed  with  delight,  because  occurring  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
ripe  fruit  would  be  a  most  grateful  welcomp. 

Gentlemen  should  not  be  deterred  from  making  an  essay  in  the  forcing  department,  because 
they  may  witness  some  experiments  that  are  not  successful.  Every  practical  gardener  has  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  the  production  of  early  friiits ;  although  it  is  true  that  some  gardeners  may  excel 
at  plant  cultivators,  and  find  themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  conduct  successfully  an  establish- 
ment where  forcing  is  made  a  desideratum.  Forcing  early  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  because  the  majority  of  gardeners  may  excel  in  embellishing  their  respective  places  in 
the  highest  artistic  manner  with  plants,  but  are  wholly  inade(|uate  to  grapple  with  the  science  of 
forcing.  Think  of  the  gratification  a  gardener  would  have  in  placing  a  dessert  upon  his  employer's 
table,  at  an  early  season  of  the  year,  second  to  none  in  the  world  ;  and  horticultural  societies 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  "illustrating  "  that  they  were  the  best  in  his  neighborhood. 
Then  he  might  with  propriety  say,  that  "  this  dessert,  sir,  is  the  best  in  New  York,"  or  "  Phila- 
delphia "  (as  the  case  might  be).  Then  the  merits  of  a  skillful  gardener  could  be  realized  and 
appreciated.  Interest  having  been  excited  in  the  growing  crop,  as  it  advances  towards  maturity, 
new  interest  would  be  felt  for  the  garden  and  the  produce.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  leave 
a  more  lasting  imjiression,  than  to  keep  the  table  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

By  no  means  must  it  be  understood  that  I  am  opposed  to  plant  culture,  and  excellence  in  eid- 
ture,  combined  with  neatness  —  predominating  characteristics  in  private  establishments,  which 
are  sure  to  be  favorably  noticed.  Still,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  gardeners  do  not  pay 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit  than  they  do,  instead  of  devoting  all  their  time  and 
resources  to  plant  culture,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Hence,  a  strong  desire  should  animate  every 
gardener,  not  to  excel  in  one  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  but  to  have  a  thorough,  prac- 
tical education,  so  that  it  woidd  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  was  called  upon 
to  produce  a  crop  of  Grapes,  or  Peaches,  or  Nectarines,  in  the  month  of  April,  or  a  collection  of 
well-grown  show  plants  in  the  month  of  May.  And  he  who  unites  within  himself  the  happy 
medium  of  excelling  in  both  departments,  may  truly  be  styled  a  "practical  gardener." 

Shoidd  these  few  observations  induce  a  more  general  practice,  and  bring  early  forcing  more 

into  notice  than  it  is  at  present,  the  forcing  of  fruits  especially,  I  shall  hail  such  an  advent  with 

a  strong  conviction  that  better  days  are  ahead  for  the  horticultural  world.     It  only  requires  to  be 

fully  practiced,  to  make  forcing  an  object  of  interest  in  every  place  of  any  claims  to  horti 

al  distinction.     James  Stewart. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Co\STANT  Bearing  Strawberries.  —  In  the  December  number  of  the  Horticulturist  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  there  is  in  the  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  "  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
Hovey's  Seedling  bearing  from  the  lOlh  March  until  September,"  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Pea- 
body,  near  Columbus,  Georgia.  Early  last  summer  I  noticed  the  article  referred  to,  as  I  had 
previously  similar  statements,  whereupon  I  immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  P.  on 
the  subject,  that  I  might  become  minutely  acquainted  witli  the  facts.  During  that  correspon- 
dence he  sent  me,  as  late  as  September,  large  fresh  berries  flattened  out  upon  his  letters  as  proof 
that  his  Strawberries  were  still  in  bearing.  Editorial  notices  of  a  similar  character  attesting  the 
same  facts  in  some  of  the  most  reliable  journals  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  have  also  come  under  my  observation,  and  I  have  just  seen  an  editoral  in  the 
Savannah  News  of  the  2d  inst.  (Doc.)  which  says:  ''We  received  yesterday  from  our  friend 
Peabodt,  of  Columbus,  by  Harnden's  Express,  a  basket  containing  an  earthern  pot  in  which  were 
nicely  packed  a  cluster  of  Strawberry  vines  in  full  fruit,  just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  bed 
near  Columbus  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  vines  are  fresh  with  the  earth  and  roots,  and  bear, 
beside  several  large  luscious  looking  specimens  of  ripe  fruit,  many  green  berries  ranging  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  berryhood  to  the  almost  full-grown  Hovey.  Mr.  Peabody  informs  us  he  has  at 
this  time  half  an  acre  of  the  growing  fruit  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  basket  sent."  Mr. 
Peabody  himself  is  the  horticultural  editor  of  the  "Soil  of  the  South,"  and  about  the  first  of 
October  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview  with  him  in  this  city,  when  he  was  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  State  Commissioner,  and  then,  in  addition  to  our  correspondence, 
he  gave  me  the  most  minute  description  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  strongest  assurance  of 
the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  obliged  to  credit  the  statements  of  fact,  however  much 
they  may  transcend  our  knowledge  or  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  have  given  us  substantially  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  constant  bearing  of  the  Straw- 
berry with  them,  although  I  have  never  given  an  opinion,  as  I  am  aware,  that  even  the  Crescent 
Seedling  would  prolong  the  season  north,  and  I  could  only  at  any  time  express  that  as  a  hope.  I 
still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  see  that  variety,  and  also  Jlovey's  Seedling  accomplishing  it. 

Mr.  Peabody  says :  "  With  my  plants  and  directions,  any  common  sense  man  may  certainly 
have  Strawberries  at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;"  and  he  also  says  he  has  no  doubt  he  can  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  same  mode  of  cultivation,  have  an  abundance  of  fine  ripe  Hovey's  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  until  frost.  He  also  says:  "The  four  great 
requisites  for  a  Strawberry  bed  are,  proper  location,  vegetable  manure,  shade  to  the  ground,  and 
water,  water,  water.  The  whole  secret  is  to  cultivate  for  fruit,  and  not  for  vine  or  blossom.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  garden  is  the  best  location,  and  ours  is  on  poor  pine  land.  No  tree  or  plant 
should  be  near  the  Strawbery  bed,  but  shade  the  ground  with  leaves  and  straw,  and  water  freely 
to  set  the  fruit  and  perfect  it."  He  uses  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  as  impregnator,  and  further 
says  he  has  "  no  idea  that  the  Hovey  Seedling  can  be  taken  from  a  luxuriant  bed  and  be  made  to 
produce  fruit  longer  than  the  common  season.  They  must  first  go  through  the  severe  training 
which  my  method  of  culture  gives  them ;  this  took  some  years  to  check  the  disposition  to  run." 
In  no  instance  does  he  remove  the  blossom,  or  in  any  way  retard  their  fruiting,  and  only  uses 
such  an  auount  of  water  daily,  when  dry,  as  is  easily  attainable  and  applied. 

I  regret  my  inability  —  on  account  of  my  removal  to  this  city  —  to  carefully  follow  out  these 
experiments.     Will  not  some  one  do  it  ?     R.  G.  Pardee, — New  York. 

I  have  seen  several  articles  in  late  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist  in  relation  to  ever-bearing 
Strawberries,  and  also  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  pistillate  plants  producing  fruit 
without  the  aid  of  staminate  ones.  I  will  relate  my  experience  on  the  subject ;  it  may,  however' 
contain  nothing  new  to  others. 

ing  neglected  my  Strawberry  beds  this  fall  until  near  the  middle  of  October,  I  then 
e  superfluous  plants  and  was  surprised  at  finding  several  fine  stems  of  ripe  beriies 
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Jlovnj  Srettthipf,  nnd  also  sonio  yet  preon,  niid  oflicrs  in  blossom.  The  berries  were  fiiir  size  — 
not  lurt:«',  nil  J  of  cotirso  not  very  high  fliivoiutl.  1  never  oxiuninetl  my  Strawberry  beds  at  this 
season  of  tlio  year  before,  nnd  of  course  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  have  before  jiroduced  n 
second  crop.  /  (riscovercj  neither  jfowera  nor  fruit  on  an;/  other  kind.  I  use  the  lAirge  Hurhj 
Scarlet  for  fertilizers.  The  berries  were  upon  the  old  vinos  whicli  hud  borne  before  this  season. 
R.  B.  "Waurex. — Alabama,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries,  in  common  with  nuist  utlier  fruit.';,  do  occa.sionally  blossom  a  second  tinu', 
and  produce  a  second  crop.  Pear  blossoms  were  quite  nmiicrous  last  Sei)tember.  Your 
Ilovei/s  Seedling.,  producing  fruit  at  a  season  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  berries  to  bo 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  others,  goes  to  prove  that  fruits  may  be  produced  on  pistillate 
plants  without  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen. 


Mil.  M.^THEws  AND  THE  CfRCULio.  — The  Ilon.  J.VMES  Matuews  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  untiring  horticulturists  in  the  "West.  At  a  coinjiaratively  early  age  he  h.id  the  good 
fortune  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  For  this  honorable  station  he  had  nothing  to  press  him  forward 
but  his  industry,  integrity,  and  abilit}-.  In  Congress  he  was  little  celebrated  for  m\ich  talkiixj, 
but  gave  high  satisfaction  to  his  constituents  by  the  general  correctness  of  liis  votes.  He  servi-d 
four  j-ears.  Ills  position  in  Congress  gave  liira  ready  access  to  the  acquaintaince  of  the  principal 
horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  good  opportunity  which  his  position  gave 
him  he  most  zealously  improved,  and  expended  hisjocr  diem  with  a  liberality  which,  had  he  boi-n 
a  millionaire,  instead  of  a  penniless  boy,  would  hardly  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  imported 
trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  most  liberal  hand.  Nor  has  he  been  less  lavish  of  his 
time.  Before  he  went  to  Congress,  he  did  whatever  his  time  and  means  permitted.  When  in 
Congress,  those  leisure  hours  which  many  would  have  devoted  to  amusement  or  useless  politics, 
he  employed  in  his  extensive  horticultural  correspondence,  and  in  reading  those  valuable  works 
which  his  additional  means  had  enabled  him  to  purchase.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  congres- 
sional service,  some  seven  years,  Mr.  Mathews  has  devoted  at  least  half  his  time  to  horticulture — 
chiefly  experimental,  and  with  very  little  cosh  value  to  himself.  lie  informs  me  he  has  remained 
hour  upon  hour  under  his  Plum  trees  watching  the  doings  and  habits  of  the  Curculio.  He  says 
the  notion  they  can  not  fly  is  false;  he  has  seen  them  rise  perpendicular  from  the  ground.  In 
his  opinion  nothing  but  deatd  can  save  the  Plums.  He  has  tried  almost  every  variety  of  medica- 
tion—  lime,  sulphur,  spirits  of  terpentine.  I  can  not  remember  half,  but  his  conclusion  is  that 
none  of  these  are  of  any  avail.  He  says,  careful  shaking  or  jarring  them  down  on  sheets  and 
killing  them  is  effectual ;  he  has  tried  it.  He  also  believes  feeding  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs 
under  the  Plum  trees  would  answer.  The  tread  of  the  swine  and  their  destruction  of  the  fruit 
would  KitL  the  most  of  the  Curculios.  Ilis  own  remedy  is  to  the  death,  and  needs  only  one 
application  per  annum,  and  will  not  cost  over  three  cents  per  tree  beyond  what  is  required  by 
ordinary  good  cultivation. 

Tliese  are  the  facts,  as  I  understand  them.  Mr.  M.  lives  at  Coshocton,  our  seat  of  justice, 
twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  I  generally  see  him  and  his  garden  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
During  the  past  Plum  season  I  called  on  him  on  other  business,  and  found  his  Plums  perfectly 
smooth  and  sound.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  him  at  our  County  Court.  Having  noticed  the 
remarks  in  the  Horticulturist  and  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  I  spoke  of  it  to  him.  He  says  he 
wants  no  compensation  without  value  to  the  public.  Let  a  sum  be  subscribed  by  amateurs  and 
horticultural  societies  large  enough  to  induce  the  most  active  and  skillful  competition,  and  let 
that  remedy'  take  the  purse  which  shall,  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  prove  best.  It  seems  to 
me  this  would  be  just.  Those  who  labor  for  the  public  good  should  not  labor  in  vain,  and 
especially  when  they  work  successfully.  What  amateur  would  begrudge  a  few  dollars  for  a 
reliable  remedy  for  the  Curculio  ?     I  hope  a  subscription  will  be  started,  open  to  free  competit 
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and  to  be  paid  only  wlien  the  remedy  shall  be  fairly  proved.  Who  will  start  it  ?  The  money 
will  never  be  needed  unless  the  Grand  Turk  is  first  dethroned.  Who  of  our  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising horticulturists  will  open  the  subscription  and  put  the  ball  in  motion  ? 

I  only  know  of  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy,  that  his  Plums  were  remarkably  fine,  and  his  soil  is  just 
that  loose,  sandy  loam  in  which  they  delight.  He  is  ready  to  submit  his  remedy  to  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Societies  whenever  a 
suitable  premium  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  I  will  only  add,  if  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  Mr.  M.  well  deserves  a  liberal  reward  if  his  mode  is  successful.  Eli  X ichols. —  Wolf- 
Pen  Spring,   Ohio. 

We  entirely  agree  Tvitb  Mr.  Nichols,  and  we  trust  that  Horticultural  Societies  will  take 
the  matter  up  immediately  and  have  it  put  to  the  test.  If  individual  subscription  be 
necessary,  we  are  ready  to  contribute. 


Feuit-geowing  in  Iowa. — At  the  late  County  Fair  the  Committee  on  Fruit  did  not  report 
(for  want  of  time,  we  suppose),  but  below  will  be  found  their  interesting  report : . 

The  Committee  on  Fruit,  in  presenting  their  report  to  the  society,  would  congratulate  its  mem- 
bers upon  the  fair  sho^v  of  fruit  upon  our  tables;  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  home  supply  at  an 
early  day  appears  very  good. 

Apples. — The  number  of  exhibitors  of  Apples,  the  standard  fruit  of  this  latitude,  is  seventeen, 
and  the  number  of  varieties  presented  by  them  is  sixty-five.  Among  them  we  find  a  number  of 
the  most  valuable  and  leading  varieties,  presented,  too,  by  several  of  the  exhibitors,  who  report 
that  the  trees  grow  and  bear  well  with  them. 

Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  from  our  examination  and  experience,  that  the  apple  is  well  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Central  Iowa,  and  that  with  us  the  same  varieties  exceed  in  size  and  flavor 
those  grown  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cattell  has  presented  the  greatest  variety  of  "standard" 
and  popular  Apples,  and  Mr.  IIikam  Gilbert  the  second  best. 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  second  premium ;  but  your  committee  have  determined  to  make  no 
recommendation  for  the  "best  variety  of  fruits,"  as  no  one  exhibitor  presented  a  majority  of  the 
fruits  on  your  catalogue ;  and  instead  of  the  amount  assigned  under  that  head,  to  recommend 
that  it  be  divided  between  Mr.  H.  Gilbert,  as  above,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Jacksox,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Plums,  a  very  fine  sample  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

The  following  persons  exhibited  specimens  of  Apples,  the  first  seven  but  little  inferior  to  the 
two  already  named :  Thomas  Morford,  G.  W.  Kincaid,  Wm.  Chambers,  Sen.,  Joseph  Williams, 
Jacob  Long,  Phillip  AVagoner,  of  Louisa  county ;  T.  S.  Parvin,  Humphrey,  Burdett,  John  Zeigler, 
Samuel  Gilbert,  P.  D.  Humphrey,  of  Cedar  county ;  W.  H.  Miller,  John  Sherfey,  Amos  Lilli- 
bridge,  and  Chester  Weed.  The  latter  had  the  greatest  variety,  but  they  were  not  presented  for 
premiums. 

Quinces. — Of  Quinces,  the  next  on  the  list,  there  were  three  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Zeigler,  Ogilvie, 
and  Parvin,  the  varieties  being  the  Apple  and  Pear-shaped.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Parvin  had  the  "best  specimen."  These  are  the  first,  your  committee  believe,  raised  in  tliis 
county. 

Pears. — Dr.  Weed,  the  only  exhibitor  of  this  fruit,  presented  four  varieties,  all  winter  Pears. 
Several  of  our  citizens  have  raised  varieties  of  the  summer  Pear,  but  could  not,  or  did  not,  preserve 
them  for  this  occasion. 

Peaches. — Messrs.  Samuel  Gilbert,  Humphrey,  Burdett,  Sinnett,  Miller,  Ogilvie,  and  Drury, 
presented  specimens  of  Peaches.  Tliose  of  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Ogilvie,  and  Sinnett,  were  very  fine, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Gilbert's  were  the  best  specimens. 

It  being  so  late  in  the  season,  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  varieties  of  this  excellent  fruit  are 
much  less  than  they  would  have  been  at  an  early  day.     During  a  residence  of  fifteen  years 
State,  we  have  seen  but  three  crops  of  this  fruit,  so  uncertain  is  it  in  this  climate. 
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Ghapes. — Mrs.  OciLviK  nn<l  T.  S.  Parvin  oxliibitcd  epecimensof  the  Catawba  niul  Isabella  varieties; 
bundles  Inr^o  cizid,  and  beirios  well  formcil. 

Gro|H;  eulturc  is  becoming  au  object  of  great  interest  in  tbe  west ;  nml  from  tlic  experience 
of  a  j>«rt  of  your  committee,  we  believe  tliey  do  as  well,  or  better,  on  tlie  bluirs  of  the  Mis^wis- 
eippi  than  on  those  of  the  Ohio.  Dr.  Wked  and  J.  J.  lIuiiEU  have  each  rai;?ed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  tine  fruit,  but  have  none  upon  our  tables. 

AwARO  OK  riiEMUMS. — Bcst  sjiccimcn  of  ajiiile-s  James  Cattell ;  second  bei^t,  Iliratn  Gilbert. 
Best  specimen  of  quinces,  T.  S.  Parvin.  Best  specimen  of  pears,  Dr.  James  Weed.  Best  speci- 
men of  peaches,  Samuel  (Jilbert  Best  specimen  of  grapes,  (Catawba),  Mrs.  A.  Ogilvio.  Best 
ejiccimen  of  grapes  {Isabella),  T.  ti.  Parvin.     Best  specimen  of  plum?,  Alexander  Jackson. — JIus- 

catitu  (loica)  Journal. 

» 

Rii'EXiXG  OK  Fnirrs  tx  Mictiigan. — June  2lst — Gathered  the  crop  of  seven  or  eight  trees  of  the 
Black  Tartarian  Cherry,  part  of  which  have  now  borne  for  three  years.  The  tree  proves  very 
upright  and  vigorous,  and  quite  ornamental ;  and  tbe  fruit  large  and  fine,  but  very  high  flavored. 

Black  Heart,  gathered  at  the  same  time,  is  yery  similar  in  both  tree  and  fruit;  the  principal 
difference  being  that  it  is  a  little  smaller,  and  more  bitter  before  arriving  at  full  maturity. 

KentUh,  or  Early  liichmond,  is  the  earliest  Morello  yet  in  bearing.  Gathered  tliein  to-day — 
nearly  all  ripe. 

Received  trees  from  an  eastern  nursery  as  Carnation  which  have  this  year  borne  a  full  crop, 
and  prove  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  last. 

JIai/  Duke  has  borne  three  years,  and  fully  sustains  its  long  established  reputation  for  flavor, 
size,  and  bearing. 

Trees  received  from  the  east  as  Florence  have  now  borne  two  crops,  and  appear  to  be  identical 
with  Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Clair,  or  Flesh-Colored  Bigarreau  of  Downing — ripe  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Elton  (bearing  beside  them),  and  decidedly  superior  to  it  in  size  and  qualitj-,  although  a 
casual  observer  might  pronounce  them  identical.  The  Elton  is,  however,  a  more  spreading  or 
drooping  tree,  and  so  far  a  much  greater  bearer. 

June  25th — Gathered  the  Eltons  to-day.  The  very  open,  spreading  trees  were  indeed  a  sight 
■worth  seeing,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  They  are,  so  far,  the  greatest 
Cherries  that  have  fruited  with  me  ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barry  pronounced  it  and  the  Black 
Tartarian  tender  in  this  climate,  {Genesee  Farmer  for  1850,  p.  191,)  they  have,  with  me,  passed 
safely  through  the  tiying  winters  of  the  past  five  or  six  years,  embracing  at  least  one  of  the  most 
severe  seasons  that  has  been  chronicled  since  the  settlement  of  tlie  country.  We  have  trees  of 
the  sweet  varieties  hereabout  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  growth,  and  so  far  I  have  seen  but 
a  single  case  of  the  bui-sting  of  the  bark,  except  among  some  quite  young  trees  at  Detroit. 
Indeed,  I  believe  they  succeed  as  well  as  the  Dukes  or  Morellos. 

Mr.  Barry  also  saj-s  of  Bigarreau  Ilildesheim  {Fruit  Garden,  p.  324):  "The  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  are  apt  to  get  winter  killed;"  but  with  me  it  has  never  lost  a  terminal  bud  during  the 
three  or  four  years  I  have  cultivated  it 

Also  gathered  the  Bigarreau,  which  proves  fully  equal  to  its  previous  character,  but  as  yet  the 
Elton  is  the  greater  bearer.  The  Bigarreau  is  a  more  upright  and  compact  grower,  and  conse- 
quently more  ornamental. 

Received  trees  from  an  eastern  nursery  as  Knight's  Early  Black,  which  have  now  borne  and 
prove  identical  with  the  above. 

Ju7ie  2Slh  —  Gathered  China  Bigarreau,  now  just  in  bearing.  Tliere  is  some  doubt  of  its 
identity.  It  ripens  earlier  than  I  expected,  is  moi-e  tender,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
flavored  Cherry  I  have  yet  in  bearing.     It  requires  further  trial. 

Received  trees  of  Holland  Bigarreau  from  two  sources,  one  of  which,  judging  from  habit  of 

th,  is  correct ;  while  the  other,  which  has  now  borne  two  crops,  is  obviously  spurious.     The 

us  fruit  is  very  large,  oblong  heart-shaped,  about  two  inches  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
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very  deep,  narrow  cavity.  In  outline  and  color  it  is  much  like  Napoleon,  but  more  broad  and 
flattened  at  the  apex ;  flesh  very  yellow  and  very  firm,  even  more  so  than  Napoleon.  It  will 
ripen  a  week  later  than  Bigarreari,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

American  Amber,  American  Heart,  Black  Eagle,  Napoleon,  Belle  de  Choisey,  and  Burr's  Seed- 
ling, have  borne  small  crops  this  season,  and  promise  well. 

July  Zth  —  Elkhorn,  or  Tradescant's  Black  has  for  two  seasons  produced  a  few  specimens,  but 
not  enough  to  judge  of  its  merits  with  certainly. 

Sweet  Montmorency,  Plumstone  Morello,  and  Large  English  Morello  are  just  beginning  to  color, 
and  will  last  some  time  after  the  common  Morellos  of  this  region  are  gone. 

Iferville  de  Septembre  is  now  bearing  its  second  crop,  yet  small  and  green.  It  ripened  last  year 
the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Currants  are  now  just  ripe.  I  received  bushes  last  year  from  two  soiu'ces  as  i?e(7  and  WJdte 
Butch,  and  I  had  previously  what  I  called  Common  Red  and  White.  They  have  this  year  borne 
side  by  side,  and  I  am  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  difference,  either  in  wood,  foliage,  or  fruit, 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Common.  In  fact,  from  all  I  can  gather,  I  feel  assured  that  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  also  in  Western  Xew  York,  whence  my  "Common"  stock  was  derived, 
the  only  difference  between  them  arises  from  difference  of  treatment.  The  Red,  in  both  cases,  is 
a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  White,  and  more  acid. 

May's  Victoria,  received  from  Mr.  Dougall  last  year,  is  now  just  beginning  to  color.  It  bore 
last  season — is  quite  large,  and  ripens  very  late.     It  is  not  quite  as  high  flavored  as  the  Dutch. 

Black  English  is  later  still,  and  on  account  of  its  musky  flavor  is  not  attacked  by  birds,  and  as 
it  looses  its  musk  by  cooking,  it  is  valuable  for  tarts,  jellies,  &.c. 

Antwerp  Raspberries,  Red  a.nA  White,  are  now  just  beginning  to  rij^en,  and  Fastolf  &xidL  Fran- 
conia  are  coloring,  and  will  soon  be  on  hand.  — T.  T.  Lyox,  i7i  Farmer's  Companion  and  Horticul- 
tural Gazette. 


NotufS   of    Boosts,    ^Bamp^Uls,    ^t. 

Lant)Scape  Gaedentn-g  :  or  Parks  ant)  Pleasure  Grounds.  With  Practical  Notes  on  Country  Eesidences,  Villas, 
Public  Parks,  and  Gardens.  By  Charles  II.  Smith,  Landscape  Gardener,  Garden  Architect,  etc. :  with  Notes  and 
Additions  by  Lewis  F.  Allejj,  author  of  "  Eural  Architecture,  &c.    New  York :  C.  M.  Saxtox. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  this  in  American  dress  is  proof  that  Landscape  Gar- 
dening is  beginning  to  attract  attention  among  us.  Nearly  all  our  books  on  Landscape 
Gardening  are  English  works,  and  our  ideas  on  the  subject  are  mostly  of  English  origin ;  and 
yet  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  in  this  country,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  usually  carried  in  England.  English  Landscape  Gardening  needs  modifying 
to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  comparatively  new  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  American 
people.  Americans  who  have  never  visted  Europe  know  but  little  of  the  character  or 
extent  of  English  parks,  either  public  or  private.  The  park  which  the  English  Landscape 
Gardener  describes,  or  to  which  he  applies  his  art,  is  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  perhaps 
extending  miles  in  every  direction,  in  which  hundreds  of  deer  are  kept,  as  weU  as  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  To  prevent  the  too  near  approach  of  these  to  the  house,  per- 
haps a  wire  or  sunken  fence,  encloses  thirty  or  forty  acres  immediately  around  it,  and  this 
— "the  dress  ground" — is  in  beautiful  condition — the  grass  kept  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet 
by  constant  mowing,  sweeping,  and  rolling.  The  buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  extent 
of  the  grounds,  large  and  massive,  (an  American  would  be  apt  to  think  gloomy,)  bearing 
striking  evidence  of  its  age  and  importance.  It  is  the  "  seat"  of  LordRATXLEBRAiN,  and  has 
been  the  "  seat"  of  the  Eattlebrain  family  for  centuries,  and  bids  fair  to  be  for  centuries 
to  come  :  for  the  younger  Lord  Rattlebeain  commences  life  just  where  his  father  left  off. 
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In  the  same  house,  ■witli  the  same  grounds,  the  same  servants  and  tenants;  for  the  farms 
for  many  miles  belong  to  the  estate,  and  are  leased  to  the  farmers  who  oceupy  them,  and 
•whose  sons  may  coutiuuo  to  live  on  them,  as  their  fathers  did  bel'ure  tliem. 

"With  us  things  are  entirely  ditferent.  Joiix  Smith,  Jr.,  cannot  connncnco  life  as  Jonx 
Smith,  Senior,  ended  it.  The  i)roj)erty  accumulated  by  the  elder  Smith  is  divided  between 
the  younger  Smiths.  If  the  father  has  a  fine  house  and  grounds,  in  ■which  to  enjoy 
in  old  age  the  fruits  of  early  industry,  these  must  be  sold,  as  neither  son  can  aflbrd  to 
invest  his  portion  in  unproductive  property,  or  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  Each 
one  must  commence  where  his  father  commenced,  and  work  out  for  himself  a  fortune  and 
a  name.  One  engages  in  mercantile  pursuit,  another  seeks  his  fortune  in  the  AVest,  and 
soon  becomes  known  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  some  western  district,  or  is  "on  the 
stump"  to  secure  himself  a  seat  in  his  own  State  Legislature.  Another  })urchases  a  farm 
in  his  native  State,  and  in  a  few  years  is  the  "  highly  esteemed  correspondent"  of  some  popular 
agricultural  journal,  and  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society ;  or,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  man  of  fine  taste,  soon  makes  hunself  known  to  the  horticultural  world  as  the 
skillful  cultivator  of  choice  fruit. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Of  Avhat  advantage  then  is  the  study  of  Landscape  Gardening  to  us?" 
We  answer,  "  Much,  everj'  way."  Although  we  have  but  few  very  rich,  and  few  extremely 
poor,  yet  we  have  men  of  wealth,  (and  the  number  is  increasing  as  the  country  becomes 
older,)  who,  becoming  tired  of  the  pursuit  of  Mammon,  are  seeking  pleasant  homes  in  the 
country.  These  wish  to  surround  themselves  Avith  all  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  country 
life.  Another  class,  still  doing  business  in  our  cities  and  villages,  are  securing  themselves 
suburban  homes,  where  they  can  enjoy  to  a  great  extent  the  pleasures  of  both  city  and 
country.  Both  of  these  classes  should  understand  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening. 
There  is  another,  and  a  still  more  numerous  class  to  whom  we  would  recommend  the  study 
of  landscape  gardening.  Every  farmer  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  of  land  can  afford  to 
have  a  pretty  park  or  lawn.  The  farmer  who  places  his  house  Avithin  a  few  feet  of  a  dusty 
road,  as  if  building  on  a  small  city  lot,  shows  neither  economy  nor  good  sense.  With  a 
little  study  and  labor  he  may  make  a  lawn  that  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort 
of  home.  Select  and  fence  in  a  few  acres  around  the  house ;  plow  deep ;  if  not  sufficiently 
shaded,  plant  shade  trees ;  make  the  surface  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  sow  to  red  top  and 
white  clover ;  keep  this  grazed  short,  and  you  will  have  a  lawn  that  wUl  cost  you  little  or 
nothing. 

The  American  editor,  Mr.  Allen,  is  a  gentleman  of  good  taste  and  large  experience  on 
all  matters  connected  with  country  life  in  America — well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  indefatigable  friend  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  improvement  in  our  State.  We 
are  glad  to  see  his  pen  and  his  inlluence  brought  into  activity  Avhere  they  are  so  much 
Avanted.  The  notes,  Avith  Avhich  he  has  interspersed  this  volume,  are  Avritten  in  his  usual 
easy,  dashing  style ;  but  we  must  confess  they  add  very  little  to  the  value  of  the  book :  a 
A'ery  large  number  of  them  are  absolutely  superfluous,  being  intended  merely  to  bestow 
upon  the  author's  teaching  his  "  unqualified  assent"  or  "  emphatic  concurrence."  The  main 
points  Avhich  strilce  us  as  demanding  explanation  and  suggestion,  to  show  wherein  the 
English  practice  should  be  modified  to  adapt  it  to  this  country,  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
passed  over.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  the  author  in  treating  of  the  decoration  of  the 
"pleasure  ground  villa,"  recommends  planting  the  Magnolia  grandiJJora,  Sweet  Bay, 
Arbutus,  and  Common  Laurel.  Now,  a  note  from  the  editor  stating  that  in  our  Northern 
and  Middle  States  not  one  of  these  trees  will  bear  the  climate  in  the  open  air,  Avould  be 


valuable  to  tlie  uuinformed  reader,  but  no  such  liint  is  offered ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  editor, 
speaking  of  the  chapter  in  wliich  this  occurs,  says  the  subject  is  "  so  fully  discussed  that 
hardly  an  additional  word  is  required." 

The  important  subject  of  hedges  is  dismissed  in  the  following  summary  way  : 

"Hedg^,  may,  in  time,  be  introduced,  and  perhaps  to  good  purpose;  but  "we  are  somewhat 
doubtful  of  their  adoption  to  any  considerable  extent,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  use  of  Osage  Orange, 
on  the  western  prairies." 

In  speaking  of  "jdanting  the  Pinetum,"  the  author  says:  "As  a  general  rule,  the  best 
season  for  planting  Pines  is  in  October."  The  editor  should  surely  have  inserted  a  caution 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  northern  planters,  at  least. 

We  might,  if  space  permitted,  go  on  and  point  out  scores  of  omissions,  more  important 
even  than  those  alluded  to.  The  notes  Ixave  evidently  been  written  in  a  hasty,  careless 
manner;  and  we  beg  Mr.  Allex  to  take  the  book  up  again  in  a  more  pains  taking 
mood — dash  out  many  of  the  superfluous  notes,  and  add  others  with  such  care  and  discrimi- 
nation as  will  invest  them  with  value,  and  entitle  them  to  confidence. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  have  the  widest  circulation. 


Teaxsactioxs  op  ttie  Woecesteu  County  IIoRTicrLTrKAL  Society  for  1S52  and  1S53 ;  containing  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c,  with  tlie  lists  of  Premiums  awarded,  the  OflBcers  of  the  Society 
for  1S63,  and  a  Ust  of  the  Members. 

From  the  Address  of  the  President  we  learn  that  the  past  season  there  were  97  contri- 
butors of  Pears,  making  YOO  entries;  56  contributors  of  Apples,  making  229  entries;  85 
contributors  of  other  fruits,  making  213  entries;  37  contributors  of  vegetables,  making 
151  entries;  33  contributors  of  flowers,  making  86  entries.  The  President  compares  their 
exhibition  with  one  he  attended  in  England  as  follows : 

"As  it  is  known  that  I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  horticultural  exhibitions 
in  Europe,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  that  I  anticipate  the  question.  How  does  this 
show  stand  in  comparison  with  those  which  I  saw  in  England.  This  I  will  attempt  to  answer, 
briefly  and  fairly,  with  no  narrow  prejudice  of  nationality,  and  with  a  grateful  recognition  of 
the  cordial  hospitality  enjoyed  by  myself,  which  the  farmers  and  horticulturists  of  that  country 
freely  offer  to  every  interested  visitor.  As  the  general  character  of  all  these  exhibitions  was  the 
same,  I  will  take  as  an  example  the  'Horticultural  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,'  at  Cheltenham, 
under  the  professed  patronage  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages.  In  addition  to  a  very  large  hall, 
there  were  four  tents  for  exhibition,  whose  united  length  wa3__^1300  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
tables  was  eight  or  nine  feet.  Three  bands  of  music,  with  different  instruments,  played  in  turn 
in  the  beautiful  garden.  There  was  the  same  difference  between  that  vast  and  magnificent  dis- 
play, and  the  more  limited  collection  before  us,  that  is  found  to  exist  between  the  privileges 
reserved  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  institutions  of  England,  and  the  advantages  offered  to  every 
citizen  in  our  own  country.  The  English  show  presented  a  variety  of  most  rare  and  splendid 
flowers,  in  such  size  and  perfection  as  it  is  difficult,  with  any  expense,  to  attain  in  this  climate. 
Except  the  Roses,  and  they  were  very  choice  and  perfect,  and  some  new  and  costly  Petunias  and 
Verbenas,  and  a  few  other  flowers,  not  easily  to  be  procured,  the  flowers  were  of  the  kinds  culti- 
vated with  difliculty  and  great  cost  by  artificial  heat.  The  space  occupied  by  the  department  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  this  extent  of  1300  feet  of  tent,  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  larger  than  one 
of  the  tables  of  this  hall,  not  more  than  seventy  feet.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  estimate  is  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  a  friend  and  townsman,  now  present,  who  was  with  me  at  Cheltenham. 
Tliere  was  but  one  plate  of  Peaches,  which  were  large  and  beautiful,  raised  by  artificial  heat. 
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sucli  as  in  the  month  of  ^fay  were  solJ  in  the  London  market  at  lOs.  sterlinp,  or  about  $2.50  for 
enoh  IVneh  ;  and  in  -Inly  thi-  price  was  reduced  to  lOs.  sterling,  or  about  *10  per  dozen.  The 
Peaches  of  llnglaiid  are  magnificent  in  size  and  cohir,  but  the}-  have  not  the  richness  and  flavor 
of  the  New  Knghmd  IVaeli.  I  do  not  remendjcr  any  Peare  at  that  show,  and  I  paw  few  in  Eng- 
hmd.  Tlie  season  was  said  to  be  unj>roductive  for  that  crop.  The  Apjdes  -were  few  and  inferior. 
Without  attempting  a  full  enumeration,  I  will  say  a  word  of  the  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Nectarines, 
and  Pine  Apples,  which  are  the  best  fruits  of  the  country.  The  Strawberries  were  of  astonis^hing 
size,  and  the  best  kinds  were  more  richly  flavored  than  ours,  and  they  arc  expensive.  Th'  Grapes 
were  large  an!  good,  and  raised  under  glass.  The  Nectarines  were  large  and  delicious,  and  were 
sold  in  July  for  40s.  sterling,  or  about  $10  per  dozen.  The  Pine  A])ple8  were  very  superior  in 
size  and  flavor  to  those  imported  into  this  country,  and  such  as  were  sold  in  July,  in  London 
market,  at  8s.  sterling,  or  about  $2  per  pound.  There  was  but  one  j)late  of  Tomatoe?,  and  this, 
in  midsummer,  though  an  excellent  specimen,  was  not  better  than  the  box  which  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  C.  Wuitix,  Esq.,  of  Northbridge,  sent  to  me,  and  I  exhibited  extensively  to  the 
members  of  this  Society  in  February  last.  The  result  of  the  proposed  comparison  may  thus  be 
distinctly  stated.  The  English  exhibition  was  a  display  of  rare  luxuries,  which,  like  the  privileges 
of  the  favored  classes  in  England,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
while  the  articles  of  our  collection,  like  the  civil  and  social  advantages  of  our  countiy,  are  with- 
held by  no  artificial  impediment  or  disability,  from  any  citizen  who  will  make  the  necessary 

effort  to  obtain  them." 

t 

Indi'stkial  Fxiversities  for  the  People.    Published  in  compliance  with  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  and  Spring- 
fleld  Conventions,  and  under  the  Industrial  League  of  Illinois,  by  J.  B.  Turnek,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  object  of  this  paniplilet  is  one — not  properly  speaking  within  the  scope  of  this 
journal,  but  as  education  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested,  an  J  as 
Professor  TrRXER,  who  is  the  master  spirit  of  the  movement,  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist — it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  in  us  to  give  it  at  least  a 
passing  notice.  Tlie  pami)hlet  contains  the  proceedings  of  "  The  Farmers"  Convention"  at 
Greenville,  111.,  held  Xov.  18,  1851,  of  the  Springfield  Convention  held  June  8,  1852,  and  of 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  held  Nov.  24,  1852,  together  with  various  addresses,  extracts 
from  newspapers,  memorials,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education.  The  following  is 
the  plan  of  action  proposed  by  the  League : 

Memorial  to  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Illinois : — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  this  State,  regarding  with  admiration  the  facilities 
which  the  civilized  world  at  present  affords  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  members  of  the 
learned  and  military  professions,  and  justly  appreciating  the  benefits  which  they  have  derived 
therefrom  in  their  pursuits  in  life,  desire  the  same  blessing  for  ourselves,  and  our  children,  and 
for  each  and  all  the  members  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  State.  We,  therefore,  would  humbly 
pray  your  honorable  bodies  so  to  dispose  of  the  Fund  given  by  the  General  Government  to  this 
State  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  that  a  State  University  may  be  endowed  with  ample 
means  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  all  classes  in  society,  each  in  their  own  several 
pursuits  in  life ;  and  that  these  funds  may  be  immediately  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  for 
this  purpose  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Convention  already  approved  by  large 
numbers  of  our  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Principal  Director— J.  B.  TURNER,  Jacksonville. 

Associate  Directors — John  Gage,  Lake  county;  L.  S.  Penxixgton,  Whiteside  county;  Bbonson 
Mup.R.w,  La  Salle  county ;  J.  T.  Little,  Fulton  county ;  Wm.  A.  Pe.nxel,  Putnam  county, 

I.  Tliere  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  8150,000  in  money,  and  about  seventy- 
two  sections  of  land  selected  at  an  early  period,  and  probably  worth  as  much  more. 
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II.  The  land  and  money  was  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  this  State  as  a  trust  fund, 
ajiart  from  and  indepeudant  of  the  Common  School  fund. 

III.  With  this  fund  the  State  is  required  by  Congress  to  establish  a  State  Uxiveksitt  or  High 
Seminary  of  learning. 

IV.  The  members  of  this  Industrial  League  are  such,  and  such  only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  as  desire  that  when  this  State  Seminary  is  established  it  shall  be  upon  the 
following  rational  and  impartial  principles : 

V.  It  shall  be  designed  to  furnish  to  the  great  industrial  classes  of  the  State,  our  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  mechanics,  each  in  their  own  sphere,  the  same  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical 
education  in  those  various  sciences  underlj-ing  their  several  pursuits,  and  in  all  processes,  princi- 
ples and  arts  connected  therewith,  as  our  colleges  and  professional  schools  now  afford  to  their 
students  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  the  art  of  war ;  and  shall  be  provided  with  all  needful 
apparatus — lands,  grounds,  gardens,  animals,  drawings,  models,  instruments,  and  engines — for  the 
proper  elucidation  of  the  same,  as  other  schools  are  provided  with  their  necessary  apparatus. 

To  combine  the  friends  of  this  interest,  the  Industrial  League  of  Illinois  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature,  February,  1853. 

1.  With  a  capital  of  §20,000,  to  be  raised  by  members,  fees,  and  donations ; 

2.  With  a  Board  of  one  Chief  Director  and  five  associates ;  whose  office  it  shall  be 

3.  To  print  and  distribute  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  explaining  the  advantages  and  neces- 
sity of  this  system  of  education. 

4.  To  employ  lecturers  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  appoint 
agents  for  making  collections,  <fec. 

5.  To  circulate  and  present  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress  petitions,  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  for  a  University,  and  the  liberal  endowment  thereof  by  Congress  lands,  and  by  State 
funds  in  each  State  of  the  Union. 

6.  To  receive  from  each  member  ten  cents  admission,  and  ten  cents  annual  subscription,  with 
fee  for  diploma  and  such  voluntary  donations  as  may  be  contributed. 

7.  The  funds  so  collected  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  lecturers,  agents,  and  officers,  (other 
than  Associate  Directors,  who  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  services,)  to  the  payment  of 
printing  and  such  incidental  expenses  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  :  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  as  herein  contemplated,  any  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  treasury  of  such  L'"niversity. 

8.  Members  of  the  Industrial  League,  who  desire  it,  may  withdraw  from  their  membership 
upon  giving  notice  to  any  agent  of  the  Board,  provided  their  dues  are  all  paid,  including  those 
for  the  year  in  which  they  withdraw. 

9.  The  year  of  the  League  commences  with  the  first  day  of  each  January. 


A  DESCKrpTrvE  Catalogue  of  rKtrrrs  Cultivated  and  Sold  by  Tnos.  Eivers,  of  the  Xurseries  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts.,  England. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Eiyers'  catalogues.  They  are  without  exception  tlie 
most  instructive  and  reliable  of  any  we  receive  from  across  the  water.  lie  commits  errors, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  did  not.  lie  is  a  most  persevering  collector  of 
novelties,  and  of  course  is  not  unfrequently  deceived.  Mr.  Eiveks  has  given  a  great 
impulse  to  fruit  growing  in  England;  he  has  introduced  some  new  items  of  practice  that 
bid  fair  to  work  well  in  that  cool,  damp  climate.  He  now  strongly  recommends  iieimial 
removal  as  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  pyramidal  Pears  on  Pear  stocks;  he 
also  recommends  it  for  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  stocks.  His  specimen  quarter  of  Api)les,  lie 
says,  contains  350  sorts — on0  plant  of  a  sort  —  and  yet  only  occupies  350  square  yard 
The  trees  are  planted  3|  feet  apart,  row  from  row,  and  2^  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
nially  removed  in  ISTovember. 


KlUTOirS    TAlU-i:. 


\\  i>iEKN  IIoitTicfLTURAi,  Revikw. — Wo  loarn  that  Dr.  Warder  is  about  to  revive  tbis 
journal.     Tlio  first  luiinhor  is  to  bo  issued  on  the  first  of  Janiiaiy. 

«  . • 

GATAi.oorE  Receivep. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.     From 
J.  S.  DowNEi:,  Elkton,  Todd  county,  Ky. 


^itBbjfrs    to    Corrtsponbtntg. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  too  much  manure  around  young  Pear  trees  ?  I  have  two  which 
do  not  ajipear  to  thrive  well.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  setting  them,  I  put  into  the  holes  a 
half  bushel  of  the  sweepings  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  mixed  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  forge, 
and  also  about  an  equal  quantity  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  incorporated  them  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  for  two  or  three  feet  around ;  after  they  were  set  I  mulched  them  with  coarse 
manure.     Tlie  trees  are  on  Pear  stocks. 

I  find  the  Doyenne  Boussock  one  of  the  finest  growing  Pears  on  Quince,  but  with  me  it  does 
not  bear  well.  I  have  two  fine  trees  five  years  old,  which  have  never  produced  half  a  dozen 
Pears;  they  bloom  profusely  every  season,  but  set  no  fruit.  The  Wlilte  Doyenne  and  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  are  far  the  most  productive  varieties  that  I  have  yet  fruiteil. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  relative  hardiness  of  seedling  and  budded  Peach  trees.  I  have 
both  growing  in  my  garden — some  eight  or  ten  of  each — both  are  of  the  same  age,  and  have 
received  the  same  treatment,  and  I  can  discover  no  difference  as  yet  in  their  hardiness  or  produc- 
tiveness. They  are  six  yean>  old,  but  never  have  produced  a  peck  of  fruit,  all  told,  although 
they  are  large  enough  to  produce  two  bushels  each,  and  very  tlirifty.  R.  B.  "Waruex. — Alabama, 
Kew  York. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  manure  Pear  trees  too  heavily,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. We  do  not  approve  of  manuring  at  tbis  time,  preferring  to  apply  it  afterward 
as  a  dressing,  vrben  the  roots  are  established  and  active. 


TuE  Mo.NTHLT  BusH  Alhixe. — By  to-day's  mail  I  have  forwarded  two  Strawberry  jdants,  which 
•were  brought  to  me  last  night,  containing  ripe  Strawberries,  green  ones,  and  blossoms.  They  are 
much  wilted,  and  I  fear  will  not  live  till  you  receive  them.  They  have  borne  profusely  during 
the  entire  season,  commencing  the  last  of  February,  and  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  are  on  my  table 
to-day.  The  only  care  they  have  received  is  to  have  the  grass  pulled  out  from  among  them 
occasionallv.  I  woidd  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  variety  —  if  it  is  an  old  varict}',  or  the 
Crescent  Seedliny.  The  fruit  is  medium  sized,  bright  crimson  color ;  calyx  reflexed  when  ripe,  so 
that  it  separates  from  the  fruit  in  gathering ;  bearing  properties  fully  medium  at  all  times.  Wii. 
Beal. — Loudon,  E.  Tcnn. 

Tlie  i)lants  received  were  very  dry;  but  judging  from  their  appearance  we  should  pro- 
nounce them  the  Monthly  Bush  Aljfine. 


Pears. — ^By  what  rule  is  the  Nelis  classed  among  winter  Pears  ?     Mine  ripen  even  in  the  cellar 
early  in  November.     I  had  but  a  few  specimens  this  fall,  but  they  were  sweet  and  delicious. 

It  is  an  early  winter  variety,  keeping  very  well  with  us  usually  till  about  January ;  in  fine 
eating  all  through  December.    You  probably  picked  yours  too  soon,  and  the  cellar  was 
warm.    We  find  that  winter  Pears  should  be  picked  as  late  as  possible,  and  then,  be 
in  a  cold  place  until  cold  weather,  when  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  becomes  low 
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Can  you  not  give  some  "hints"  in  regard  to  setting  a  small  garden  to  fruit  trees  and  shrub?, 
that  we  of  the  West  may  combine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental  ?  I  have  a  garden  about  50 
by  100,  which  I  am  anxious  to  cultivate  to  the  very  best  advantage.  How  and  what  kinds  shall 
I  set  to  have  the  fruit  soonest  and  the  greatest  variety — say  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
<tc.,  <fec.,  of  all  kinds  that  will  succeed  in  this  latitude  ?  A  few  hints  in  your  excellent  work,  the 
Horticulturist,  will  be  acceptable  to  at  least  one  subscriber.     L.  M.  M. — Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

We  will  endeavor  to  comply  witli  your  request ;  but  we  will  thank  you  to  state  if  you 
wish  to  plant  your  entire  50  by  100  with  fruit  trees,  and  whether  it  be  a  front  garden  or 
not.    These  circumstances  wUl  necessarily  modify  the  advice  we  may  give  you. 
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JfoRxn-WESTEEX  PoMOLOGTCAL  CoxvEXTiox. — Many  of  the  most  devoted  lovers  of  Pomona,  have 
been  looking  forward  with  bright  anticipation  to  the  assembling  of  this  body  of  very  intelligent 
pomologists.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  from  the  4th  to  Yth  of  October,  aud  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  in  the  number  aud  beauty  of  the  fruits  presented.  They 
were  spread  in  masses  upon  extended  tables,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions ever  made  in  the  western  country.  The  chief  contributors  are  here  mentioned,  to  show 
the  range  of  country  repi'esented  at  the  meeting,  and  the  number  of  varieties  grown.  But  the 
list  is  not  complete ;  owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  whole, 
while  acting  with  a  committee  upon  a  troublesome  duty — that  of  examining  nearly  two  hundred 
seedling  fruits. 

Delegates  were  present  from  eight  States.  Amomg  them,  Cuaeles  Dowxlxg,  from  Newburgh, 
New  York. 

The  meeting,  with  its  discussions,  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion  to  all,  and  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  and  renewing  many  agreeable  acquaintances.  The  proceedings  will  shortly  be 
published  in  detail 

Burlington,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting,  on  the  26th  of  Sept. 
1854,  when  the  session  is  to  last  four  days. 

Messrs.  Avery  and  Comstock,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  had  a  very  large  and  choice  lot  of  fruit. 
They  exhibited  about  25  varieties  of  Pears,  20  of  Peaches,  and  150  of  Apples.  Their  fruits  are 
much  larger  and  finer  than  those  sent  by  eastern  pomologists.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Dunlap's  Prairie, 
exhibited  CO  specimens  of  Apples,  4  of  Pears,  20  of  Peaches,  one  hard-shelled  Almond,  Nectarines, 
and  Isabella  Grapes.  Dr.  Haskell,  Rockford,  62  varieties  of  Apples,  6  do.  Pears,  Isabella  and 
Catawba  Grapes.  Arthur  Bryant,  of  Princeton,  111.,  52  varieties  of  Apples,  4  of  Pears,  and  one 
of  Orange  Quinces.  A.  Montague,  Wadham's  Grove,  50  varieties  of  Apples.  Dr.  Kennicott,  of 
the  Grove,  50  varieties  of  Apples,  and  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grapes.  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington, 
Sterling,  Whiteside  county,  '70  varieties  of  Apples,  6  do.  of  Pears.  R.  Hathaway,  of  Little 
Prairie  Ronde,  Mich.,  20  varieties  of  Apples,  1  seedling  Pear,  2  seedling  Peaches.  Smiley  Sheperd, 
Hennepin,  presented  90  varieties  of  Apples,  6  do.  of  Peaches,  and  Isabella  Grapes.  William 
Stewart  <fc  Son,  Quincy,  from  90  to  100  different  kinds  of  Apples.  Samuel  Edwards,  Lamoille, 
exhibited  47  varieties  of  Apples,  3  of  Grapes,  Strawberries  and  Apricots  in  spirits.  E.  Ordway, 
of  Freeport,  12  varieties  of  Apples.  A-  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  41  varieties  of  Apples.  D. 
B.  Drake,  of  Elk  Grove,  4  varieties  of  Grapes,  7  of  Peaches,  and  a  number  of  seedlings;  also  of 
Pears  8,  Apples  54.  E.  W.  Brewster,  Freeport,  19  varieties  of  Apples,  4  of  Peara  J.  M. 
Humphery,  20  varieties  of  Apples.  K".  Hotchkiss,  Belvidere,  34  varieties  of  Apples.  J,  J. 
as,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  a  large  collection  of  fruits.  Wm.  H.  Loomis  &,  Co.,  South  Bend, 
42  varieties  of  Apples,  35  of  Pears.     A.  H  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  66  varieties  of  Apples^  4  of 
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Pears,  2  stalks  of  Japan  Poa.  A.  Fahnestock,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  101  varieties  of  Vcan,  60  of 
Apples.  Uiulcrliill  it  Carjicutcr,  26  varieties  of  Apples.  D.  F.  Kinney,  Rock  Island,  21  varieties 
of  Apples,  1  of  Gi-aj>e«,  2  seedling  Poaches,  and  some  Sweet  Potatoes.  II.  II.  Holmes,  of  Rock- 
ford,  33  varieties  of  Apples,  4  of  (Jrapes,  5  of  Plums.  Hubbard  «t  Davis,  Detroit,  10  varieties  of 
Apples,  7  of  Pears,  and  6  of  Peaches.  F.  K.  Plm-nix,  Ddevan,  AVis.,  CO  varieties  of  A|>ples. 
Ezra  Stetson,  of  Galcsburg,  Mich.,  80  varieties  of  Apples,  3  of  Pears,  and  1  of  Quince;  8  largo 
ones  in  a  cluster.  J.  C.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  28  of  Pears,  and  a  quantity  of  Clinton  Gra|ies. 
Cyrus  Bryant,  of  Benton  county,  29  varieties  of  Apples,  and  3  of  Peai-s.  H.  S.  Finley,  20  varie- 
ties of  Apples,  2  of  Peal's,  and  1  box  of  Grapes.  John  Beiangee,  Dover,  42  of  Apple,  29  of  Pears. 
R  Ilarkncss,  Peoria  county  111.,  08  varieties  of  Apples,  2  of  Grapes,  1  of  Pear,  1  of  Quince.  K 
S.  S.  Richardson,  24  Apples,  3  Poare.  John  T.  Seelye,  of  Kendall,  14  Apples.  Sterling  Perkins, 
of  Cold  "Water,  Mich.,  00  varieties  of  Apples,  4  Pear?,  3  Grapes,  1  Quince ;  also  six  bottles  of  new 
cider.  C.  R.  «t  M.  Overman,  Canton,  00  varieties  of  Apple?,  8  of  Pear?,  1  Quince,  1  Peach,  and 
Oiage  Orange. 

The  discussions  were  very  interesting,  and  resulted  in  Eome  definite  results.  Tliey  were  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  and  a  brief  epitome  of  parts  is  all  that  can  now  be  offered.  Tlie  reader 
is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  which  will  be  furnished  to  those  forwarding  the  member's  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  Dr.  Kexnicott,  "West  Northfield,  or  to  S.  Edwards,  Secretaiy,  Lamoille,  111. 

The  Grape. — The  Isabella,  recommended  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  extensive  culti- 
vation in  the  northwest.  The  Catawba  was  voted  superior  in  all  localities  where  it  would  ripen. 
The  Clinton  not  sufficiently  known  for  recommendation. 

Pears. — ^The  Bloodgood  and  Dearborn's  Seedling,  recommended  for  further  trial.  Madeleine, 
too  subject  to  blight.  Bartlett,  best  for  general  cultivation.  Flemish  Beauty,  one  of  the  best 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  very  good.  Seekel,  the  best.  "Washington,  not  sufficiently  tested. 
Beurre  Diel,  not  sufficiently  tested.  "White  Doyenne  and  Easter  Beurre,  best  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. Prince's  St.  Germain,  too  little  known.  "Winter  Kelis,  good  winter  Pear — not  successful  in 
all  localities.  Passe  Colmar,  very  good.  Des  Kones  and  Hosenschenck  were  introduced  and 
recommended  by  A.  Fahnestock,  of  Syracuse,  K  Y. 

A  paper  was  read  containing  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  bj'  Professor  Kirtland,  of 
Ohio,  embodying  much  valuable  information  touching  the  nature  of  the  blight,  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  ajiplication  of  special  manure,  the  elements  most  essential  to  their  successful  pro- 
duction, etc.     Other  papers  were  referred. 

Peaches. — Crawford's  Early  and  Early  Bernard  were  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Early  York,  best  Early  Peach,  large  "White  Cling,  recommended.  Tippecanoe,  not  well 
known.  Old  Mixon  Free,  good,  but  surpassed  by  Early  Strawberry.  Crawford's  Late,  recom- 
mended.    George  the  Fourth,  best  of  its  season.     La  Grange,  thought  good. 

Apples. — Summer  Rose,  recommended.  Early  Joe,  recommended  for  further  trial.  Holland 
Pippin,  with  its  synonyms,  not  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  recom- 
mended for  culinary  purposes  and  stock  feeding.  Mother  Apple,  not  worthy  of  further  trial  at 
the  "West.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  ditto.  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  esteemed  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  Blue  Pearmain,  recommended  for  limited  cultivation.  Pomme  Grise,  ditto.  Peck's 
Pleasant,  recommended  for  fuither  trial.  Roman  Stem,  worthy  of  cultivation.  Golden  Russet, 
of  Western  Xew  York,  recommended  for  limited  cultivation.  English  Russet,  ditto.  Milam, 
after  a  general  and  somewhat  long  discussion,  a  motion  was  piit  to  consider  it  as  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  This  elicited  further  remarks,  which  went  to  show  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  a 
fruit  may  bear  no  comparison  to  its  true  worth.  Spice  Sweeting,  recommended  for  further  trial. 
The  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  the  subject  of  some  remarks,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  does 
extremely  well  at  the  North,  while  it  does  not  succeed  at  the  South  equally  well.  The  discus- 
sions were  veiy  spirited. —  Western  Horticultural  Review. 
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fiiits  m  tilt  gearing  an^  panagemtut  cf  f rxts. 

^f  AST  sums  of  money  are  annually  spent  in  tliis  country  on  trees ;  it  would  be 
W  impossible  to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount,  but  we  can  not  be  very  far 
out  of  the  way  in  putting  it  at  a  million  of  dollars.  We  believe  we  could  show  by 
figures  that  this  is  not,  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  an  immoderate  estimate ;  for  more 
than  one  quarter  of  that  amount  may  be  set  down  to  Rochester  alone.  This  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  arboricultural  interest,  yet  it  attracts 
little  attention.  The  men  engaged  in  rearing  and  planting  trees  are  not  those  who 
make  much  noise  in  the  world.  We  have  no  arboricultural  societies  to  collect  inform- 
ation or  incite  to  experiments  and  observation — no  public  gardens  or  arboretums  to 
test  theories  and  modes  of  culture  —  the  whole  matter  thus  far  has  been  left  to  indi- 
vidual effort  and  enterprize  ;  and  as  both  growers  and  purchasers  of  trees  usually 
proceed  upon  the  principles  of  economy,  no  great  improvement  has  been  made  upon 
old  methods;  —  at  least,  this  business  has  certainly  not  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  as 
some  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  IIow  many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  planting  and  culture  of  trees,  have  taken  pains  to  acquire  the  slightest  possi- 
ble degree  of  knowledge  concerning  their  structure,  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts,  and  their  relative  connection  and  influence  upon  each  other?  Not  one  in  five 
hundred.  A  man  spending  a  hundred  dollars  for  trees  does  not  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  consult  the  best  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject  —  he  does  not 
consider  that  a  dollar  spent  in  that  way  might  save  him  fifty  in  the  management  ot 
his  plantation.  A  few  words  of  oral  instruction  from  some  one  perhaps  as  ill-informed 
as  himself,  or  a  few  hints  which  he  finds  on  the  cover  of  a  nurseryman's  catalogue, 
supply  all  the  needed  information.  We  are  happy  to  admit  exceptions  —  numerous 
too.  Books  and  papers  are  read  and  studied ;  but  the  few  who  read  and  seek  infor- 
mation from  such  sources  are,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  plant 
trees,  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Frauds  of  all  kinds  are  perpetrated  upon  people  thus 
exposed  by  ignorance ;  for  there  is  no  pursuit  under  the  sun  exempt  from  dishonest 
and  tricky  persons.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear,  every  year,  people  complain 
bitterly  of  their  trees.  Some  they  lose  totally  the  first  season  ;  others  linger  along 
for  years  without  making  any  considerable  growth,  while  the  cause  remains  a  com- 
plete mystery.  "  They  were  nice  trees,  well  planted,  and  every  way  well  cared  for." 
Now  there  are  many  reasons  for  these  failures ;  and  if  people  were  as  well  informed 
as  they  should  be  on  this  sulject  —  if  they  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  tree  fit  for  safe  and  successful  removal,  and  understood  properly 
what  good  planting  and  good  treatment  consist  in  —  they  could  readily  account  for 
their  losses. 

We  pripose,  now,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  these  topics  —  first,  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  trees,  and  how  these  are  to  be  secured ;  and  secondly,  on  planting  and 
subsequent  treatment.     We  may  as  well  say  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  not  about  to 
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oflVr  litlur  a  new  theory  or  piacliio,  I  ut  simply  to  point  out  ceitiiMi  i-riiniples  and 
details  of  eulturo  ami  Jiianagoment,  well  lUKlerstood  and  uiiiverhally  apjiiuved  by  cx- 
perieiieed  practical  trec-growers. 

In  the  lii-st  place,  a  very  hirge  number  of  the  trees  sent  out  from  tlie  nurseries  are 
not  tit  to  bo  })lanted.  AVe  must  not  be  understood  now  .as  alluding  to  any  nurseries 
in  particular.  The  fact  of  our  being  a  nurseryman  will  not  prevent  us  from  express- 
ing our  convictions  freely ;  and  when  we  charge  malpractice  on  the  trade,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  our  share  of  the  blame.  We  intend  our  remarks  to  be  applied  in  a 
general  way,  however ;  and  we  believe  all  candid  nurserymen  will  admit  the  truth  of 
what  we  are  about  to  say. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  hanllness  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of 
a  tree,  to  fit  it  for  safe  removal.  IIow  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  It  is  very  well  known 
that  nearly  all  purch:isers  of  trees  prefer  such  as  are  tall  and  straight,  with  a  smooth 
glossy  bark,  indicating  what  is  called  "thriftiness."  Height  is  the  greatest  requisite  — 
in  fact,  the  sine  qua  non  —  with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  purchasers.  Now,  nur- 
serymen must  consult  the  tastes  of  their  customers,  and  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
system  of  culture  that  will  produce  such  trees  as  they  find  most  saleable.  They  must 
tiilier  do  this  or  abandon  the  trade.  To  produce  these  tall,  smooth-barked  trees,  they 
must  manure  their  ground  liighly,  and  plant  closely.  In  these  dense  nursery  planta- 
tions the  light  is  pretty  etlectually  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the  tree  save  the  top;  and 
as,  according  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  trees  and  plants  grow  toward  the  light, 
the  tops  push  upward,  and  few  or  no  side  branches  are  formed.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  this  exemplified  in  the  nursery,  may  have  seen  it  in  the  forest.  If  a  number  of 
Elms  or  Maples,  for  instance,  are  planted  closely  in  a  group,  and  others  separately,  on 
the  same  sort  of  soil,  we  find  that  those  2>lanted  close  together  shoot  upward  rapidly, 
forming  tall,  smooth,  naked  trunks,  with  a  few  branches  only  at  the  top  ;  while  those 
standing  apart  in  the  open  space  grow  in  height  slowly,  but  throw  out  numerous  side 
branches,  the  trunk  is  thick,  the  bark  furrowed,  and  the  trees  are  so  difterent  from  the 
others  as  to  have  scarcely  a  characteristic  in  common,  save  the  foliage.  These  tall 
trees,  with  few  branches,  grown  in  the  shade  and  shelter,  have  few  roots.  In  a  nat- 
ural state  the  roots  always  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  branches.  "We  find  that  a 
tree  standing  in  an  open  field,  and  having  a  wide-spread  head,  will  have  roots  extend- 
ing three  or  four  times  the  distance  that  those  of  much  more  lofty  trees  do,  growing 
in  a  thick  grove  or  forest.  It  is  on  this  account  that  trees  left  standing  when  the  for- 
ests are  cut  down,  seldom  survive  the  shock  of  the  first  gale ;  they  are  broken  or  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  Nature  beautifully  adapts  everything  to  its  situation  and  circum- 
stances. The  tree  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  is  sheltered  on  all  sides,  and  requires  but 
few  roots  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  branches  to  protect  its  trunk.  The  tree 
in  the  open  field,  exposed  on  all  sides,  requires  an  ample  supply  of  both.  It  grows 
moderately ;  its  trunk  is  stout ;  its  wood  is  firm,  compact,  and  hardy  ;  its  bark  thick ; 
its  roots  numerous,  wide-spread,  and  powerful ;  its  branches  ample,  evenly  disposed, 
>2  and  nicely  balanced.  There  it  stands,  fitted  out  completely  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  position. 
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There  is  valuaLle  instruction  here  for  us  all.  Nurserymen  know  that  when  their 
rows  of  trees  are  thinned  out  —  say  one-half  or  three-fourths  removed  —  the  remain- 
der, instead  of  pushing  upward,  as  they  had  done  before,  begin  to  throw  out  numer- 
ous branches,  the  trunk  thickens,  and  the  roots  spread  and  strengthen  rapidly.  One 
season's  growth,  under  such  conditions,  gives  them  such  a  hold  of  the  ground  that  it 
requires  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  to  remove  them  that  it  did  the  year 
previous,  when  they  stood  very  close.  On  this  account  such  trees,  although  generally 
regarded  as  culls,  prove  most  successful  when  transplanted,  and  are  preferred  by  expe- 
rienced planters,  even  if  they  be  defective  in  form. 

Trees  rapidly  grown,  forced  with  a  rich  soil,  and  drawn  up  in  the  shade  and  shelter 
of  close  nursery  rows,  are  as  ill-fitted  to  stand  the  shock  of  removal  into  the  open 
ground,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  and  wind,  heat  and  cold,  as  are  the  tall 
and  slender  trees  that  have  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  The  young  trees 
have  the  advantage  in  being  more  plastic:  they  suffer,  and  almost  die;  but  the  inher- 
ent vigor  of  youth  enables  them,  in  many  cases,  to  weather  the  storm.  But  even 
where  they  do  survive  the  shock,  it  is  severely  felt,  and  shows  itself  in  the  slow  and 
feeble  growth  which  follows  removal. 

In  gardens  and  sheltered  grounds  this  difficulty  is  of  less  account ;  but  how  small 
a  number  of  all  the  trees  planted  enjoy  the  benefits  of  shelter !  Scarcely  any  one 
dreams  of  nursing  and  hardening  their  trees  for  a  period  previous  to  their  final  plant- 
ing ;  and  yet,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  profitable  course  — 
and  so  especially  with  all  the  more  rare,  valuable,  and  delicate  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  Even  in  England,  where  the  climate  is  much  less  rigorous  and  changeable 
than  ours,  such  proceedings  are  recommended  and  practiced.  In  a  work  which  we 
noticed  some  time  ago,*  it  is  recommended,  in  planting  valuable  and  delicate  ever- 
green trees,  to  plant  them  first  in  some  sort  of  open  boxes  that  would  allow  of  their 
removal,  once  or  twice  a  year,  from  a  more  sheltered  to  a  more  exposed  place,  until 
they  would  finally  become  sufficiently  hardened  to  bear  the  exposure  of  their  perma- 
nent situation. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  showing  the  advantages  which 
young  trees  derive  from  being  reared  in  open  situations,  sufficiently  exposed  to  admit 
of  the  growth  of  side  branches,  and  acquire  what  we  call  hardiness.  Our  nursery 
rows  are  in  general  too  close,  and  the  trees  too  close  in  the  rows ;  we  grow  three 
or  four  times  too  many  on  the  ground.  We  are  aware  that  it  would  add  consider- 
ably to  the  cost  of  the  trees,  to  give  them  so  much  more  space  ;  but  would  it  not  be 
a  saving  for  purchasers  to  pay  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  for  them  ?  We  very 
much  fear  that  we  shall  have  no  very  extensive  reform  on  this  head  tmtil  people 
become  much  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  arboriculture  —  when,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  the  tallest  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  will  look  for  stout,  well-rooted  trees,  that 
have  been  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  thus  hardened  and  fitted  to  encounter 
the  trials  of  a  removal. 

ne  reason  why  so  few  good  pyramidal-shaped  young  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the 

*  Practical  Hints  on  Planting  Ornamental  Trees,  by  Standkh  &  Noble,  page  479,  vol.  iii. 
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nurseries,  is  their  elusoness.  Altlioiijj^h  tlity  are  cut  back,  no  >t<iiit  >\t\>:  liraiidics  are 
proiluccd,  beeause  of  the  want  of  a  full  share  of  litcht  around  the  lower  ]»art  of  the 
trees  ;  any  shouts  that  ilo  start  out  are  soon  smothered,  and  the  entire  growth  is 
thrown  into  two  or  tliree  shoots  at  the  top.  A  gooil  pyramidal  tree  can  txH  be  jiro- 
^lu^^.^>,l  —  >ve  ean  not  secure  the  first  branches  —  without  a  clear  space  of  two  or  three 
feet  ooiJ  each  side;  whereas,  they  usually  stand  within  a  few  inches  in  the  nursery  rows. 
Another  advantage  in  giving  trees  abundant  space,  to  whicli  we  have  already 
alluded,  is,  that  it  promotes  the  extension  of  roots.  In  fact,  whatever  favors  the 
extension  of  branches,  also  favors  the  roots  ;  because  they  depend  so  much  upon  eacli 
other  as  to  be  co-extensive.  But  the  soil  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  roots.  In 
stiti",  clayey  soils,  trees  have  bare,  forked  roots,  and  few  tibrcs;  and  that,  too,  even 
when  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  good.  Such  trees  do  not  transplant  well.  Dry,  friable 
soils,  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and  trees  taken  from 
them  transplant  more  successfully.  Culture  has  a  great  influence  on  the  roots,  too. 
If  the  ground  be  kept  continually  clean  and  friable  by  cultivation  around  the  roots, 
they  become  much  more  fibrous  and  better  for  transplanting  than  if  the  surface  of  the 
o^round  be  permitted  to  harden  into  a  crust,  or  to  be  covered  with  weeds  or  grass. 

Having  the  trees  thus  properly  grown  in  abundant  s])ace,  dry  frialile  soils,  and 
clean  culture,  the  next  important  point  is  to  take  them  up  properly  ;  because,  no 
matter  how  a  tree  is  grown,  if  it  be  badly  taken  up  it  is  not  fit  for  successful  trans- 
planting. Trees  are  more  universally  injured  —  ruined  —  in  this  operation  than  in 
any  other.  We  believe  it  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  our  trees  imported  from 
Europe  are  about  as  badly  bruised  and  mangled  as  any  we  ever  see  at  home.  At  the 
seasons  of  transplanting,  nurserymen  are  generally  hurried,  and  have  to  employ  raw, 
untrained  laborers,  who  know  or  care  as  much  about  roots  as  they  do  about  conic 
sections,  A  man  may  stand  over  them,  and  show  them,  and  talk  to  them  until  he  is 
hoarse,  and  yet  the  roots  will  be  cut  and  mangled.  It  really  requires  considerable 
skill  and  experience,  and  a  great  deal  of  care,  to  dig  trees  well.  Some  have  long  tap- 
roots that  penetrate  the  ground  deeply,  while  others  spread  widely  near  the  surface  of 
the  o-round.  These  difterent  characters  require  different  modes  of  proceeding.  Some 
insist  that  it  does  a  tree  no  harm  to  cut  off  some  of  its  roots  ;  but  we  hold  that  the 
roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  the  slightest  bruise  or  mutilation,  if 
pofsible.  The  necessity  for  curtailing  the  tops  would  thus  be  obviated,  and  there 
would  be  some  hope  for  the  trees.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  lopping  off  both 
roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  converting  them  into  bare  poles  before  planting. 
The  generally  commended  proceeding  of  pruning  or  shortening  the  tops,  is  a  necessity 
only  because  the  roots  scarcely  ever  escape  injury  in  some  way  or  other;  and  as 
leaves  must  receive  a  supply  of  nutriment  through  the  roots,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
when  the  roots  are  reduced  the  leaves  should  also  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Then  comes  packing  for  transportation.  The  less  the  roots  of  trees  are  exposed  to 
I  the  air,  between  the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  the  time  they  are 
planted,  the  better.  This  should  never  be  forgotten.  If  roots  be  of  any  value,  it  can 
only  be  when  they  are  sound  and  fresh.     More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trees  planted 
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have  to  be  carried  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  tlie  nursery,  and  consequently  require 
packing ;  and  many  people,  to  save  a  little  cost,  will  run  the  risk  of  having  their  trees 
ruined.  "We  are  satisfied  that  vast  quantities  of  trees  are  lost  from  bad  packing  and 
exposure  in  transportation.  It  requires  considerable  skill  and  care  to  pack  well.  Very 
few  of  the  European  nurserymen  can  pack  for  America,  as  importers  well  know :  and 
on  this  account  we  are  always  compelled  to  purchase  at  higher  prices  than  we  might 
do,  in  order  to  secure  good  packing ;  for  if  we  were  to  get  trees  for  nothing,  they 
would  be  a  hard  bargain  unless  well  packed.  Good  packing  is  equally  essential  in 
transporting  trees  from  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  the  other,  because  we  have 
great  delays.  We  can  get  a  package  almost  as  soon  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as 
we  can  from  New  York  to  Rochester ;  so  that  parcels  of  trees  should  be  always  fitted 
up  to  go  safely  twice  the  distance  intended,  or  twice  the  time  that  ought  to  carry 
them  to  their  destination.  What  signifies  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  per  hundred,  in  the 
cost  of  securing  trees  for  carriage,  compared  with  running  the  risk  of  losing  them  or 
having  them  so  damaged  that  they  will  not  recover  for  years.  Every  man  who  orders 
trees  should  say  emphatically,  "  Pack  my  trees  in  the  best  manner ;"  and  nurserymen 
should  be  held  responsible  for  this,  as  much,  at  least,  as  for  the  quality  of  the  trees. 
Having  now  briefly  called  attention  to  what  we  consider  a  prevailing  defect  in  the 
growth  of  young  trees,  that  unfits  them  for  safe  and  successful  removal,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  care  in  packing  for  transportation,  we  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing on  planting  and  subsequent  management. 


THE    BEURRE    GIFFARD    PEAR.* 

This  and  the  Doyenne  (TEte,  figured  in  the  November  number  of  our  last  volume, 
are  both  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  from  France,  and  prove  to  be  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  excellent  of  all  our  summer  Pears.  We  have  fruited  the  Beurre 
Giffard\  several  years,  and  have  found  it  uniformly  fine,  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  It  was  before  the  Pomological  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1852,  and 
discussed  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Satjl,  of  New  York.  I  move  that  the  Beurre  Giffanl  be  put  on  the  list  of  Pef.rs 
that  promise  well.  This  year  I  have  had  very  good  specimens.  I  consider  it  one  of  great 
excellence.     It  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  early  Peai"S. 

"  Mr.  Norton,  of  New  York.  I  liave  seen  a  specimen  in  Western  New  York,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  Pear. 

"  lion.  M.  P.  Wilder.  The  cliair  will  state  that  it  is  a  New  Pear  from  France.  I  have 
fruited  it  for  two  years.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  acute-pyriform  in  shape  ;  and  my  impres- 
sion is,  tliat  if  picked  before  ripe,  it  will  be  a  valuable  Pear.  It  is  rather  a  poor  grower, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  on  the  Quince. 

"  Mr.  Baxtee,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  Pear ;  and  for  an  early 
Pear,  there  is  no  better,  as  regards  its  beauty  and  growth. 

*  See  Frontispiece,  +  Pronounced  Giffar,  accenting  the  last  syllabic  like  /;;•. 
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"  Dr.  EsiiUEMAN',  of  roiinsylvania.  I  have  found  it  a  most  exct'lk-iit  Piar.  It  lias  frniteJ 
in  our  county,  and  has  proved  with  us  decidedly  the  best  early  Pear  we  have. 

"  Mr.  Caiiot,  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  fruited  it  two  years  on  the  Quince,  and  I  coineido 
entirely  with  the  preceding.'  remarks. 

"The  vote  being  taken,  it  was  deeiiled  unanimously  that  the  Jkurre  Gijf'ard  bo  placed 
ou  the  list  of  Pears  that  iiromise  well." 

Thus  wc  find  it  succeeding  well  at  widely  distant  localities  in  New  York,  >rassacliu- 
sctts,  and  l*cunsylvania ;  and  we  have  been  informed,  by  priave  letters,  of  its  success 
in  various  other  States.  Hon.  James  Mathews,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  considers  it  one 
of  the  best  suninier  Pears  lie  has  yet  tested.  It  is  not  unsafe,  therefore,  to  recommend 
it  to  every  one  making  up  a  collection  of  choice  I'ears. 

Fruit — medium  size,  occasionally  large ;  we  have  measured  some  specimens,  grown 

on  Quince  stock,  tliat  were  three 
inches  lonjr  and  two  and  three-cijihts 
wide;  acute-pyriform.  Stalk  —  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  long,  sometimes 
one  and  a  lialf  indies,  pretty  stout, 
and  inserted  without  any  depression, 
except  in  rare  cases.  Calyx — closed, 
segments  long  and  stiff,  in  a  narrow 
basin.  Skin  —  greenish  yellow  in 
the  .shade,  sprinkled  with  carmine 
dots ;  sunny  side  red,  varying  from 
light  to  dark,  and  mottled  with  dark 
spots  and  stripes.  Flesh  —  wliite, 
tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly, 
vinous  flavor,  and  somewhat  of  a 
spicy  perfume.  It  is  greatly  im- 
proved, as  all  summer  Pears  are,  by 
being  gathered  before  ripe.  The 
best  we  have  had  were  ten  days  in 
tlie  house  before  eaten  —  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  August. 

The  tree  is  remarkably  distinct  in 
its  growth,  wood,  and  foliage, — 
readily  distinguished  from  all  otliers. 
The  young  shoots  are  long  and  slen- 
der ;  the  bark  is  reddish-brown  ;  the 
leaves  small,  witli  very  long  and 
slender  leaf-stalks,  and  large  stipules.  It  succeeds  well,  both  on  Pear  and  Quince 
stocks,  but  must  be  classed  among  the  moderate  growers ;  a  Beurre  Did,  a  Duchcsse 
(T Angouleme,  or  a  Vicar  of  WinJcfield,  of  the  same  age,  on  the  same  soil,  would  be 
nearly  twice  as  large  :  yet  it  is  not  a  bad  grower,  and  it  bears  young  and  abundantly 
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Two  outlines,  showing  the  variation  in  size  and  form. 
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EEPTON'S    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    AND    ARCHITECTURE. 

One  of  the  latest  labors  of  tlie  lamented  Loudon,  was  to  collect  anJ  edit,  in  one 
volume,  tlie  works  of  Repton.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  five  volumes  which  he 
intended  to  be  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Landscape  Gardening ;  another  was  to 
embrace  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  schools,  which  represent  the  Geometric  style; 
another  was  to  treat  of  the  "Modern,  or  Landscape  style,"  as  introduced  by  Kent, 
and  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Shenstone,  Whateley,  and  Mason  ;  another  the 
Picturesque  school,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of  Gilpin  and  Price;  and  the  fir(h 
the  "  Gardenesque,"  which  was  Loudon's  own  style,  or  so  named  by  him.  Loudon 
regarded  Repton's  school  "as  combining  all  that  was  excellent  in  former  schools,  and 
in  fact  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  an  artistical  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  good 
taste  and  good  sense."  Repton  labored  in  the  same  direction  as  did  Downing,  to 
unite  and  harmonize  country  houses  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  His  works  are 
filled  with  instruction,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire 
information  or  cultivate  their  taste  on  these  subjects.  We  copy  the  following  chapter, 
with  its  illustrations,  giving  some  account  of  English  cottage  residences  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  most  elegant  cottages  erected  in  this  country,  within  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  in  this  old  English  style,  though  variously  modified, 
according  to  tastes  and  circumstances,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  society. 

"On  Dates  of  Buildings. — A  cottage,  or  keeper's  house,  w^as  deemed  necessary  at 
Apsley  Wood,  about  tlirce  miles  from  "Woburn  Abbey.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  (to  wliom  I 
am  indebted  for  numerous  opportunities  of  displaying  his  good  taste)  one  day  observed, 
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Fig.   1.       EXGLISII    COTTAGE    BUILT    OF   TIMBER. 

Prevalent  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  to  Henry  VI 11,  and  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Apsley  Wood,  nc>ar 

Woburn  Abbey,  in  ISIO  and  ISU. 

that  out  of  the  numerous  cottages  called  Gothic,  which  everjnvhere  presented  themselves 
near  the  liigh  roads,  he  liad  never  seen  one  wliicli  did  not  betray  its  modern  character  and 
recent  date.  At  the  same  time,  his  Grace  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  cottage  of  the  style 
and  date  of  buildings  prior  to  the  reign  of  Uenry  VIII.,  of  which  only  some  imperfect  frag- 
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iiioiits  now  remain.  Adjcining  tliis  liuildinjr,  nn  attempt  lias  been  made  to  a-Hslmilatc  u 
pinlen  to  the  same  character,  and  the  annexed  plates  (liys.  1  and  2)  will  l■u^ni^h  an  exam- 
ple uf  both. 


Fig.  2.   GEXEUAL  PLAN  OF  THE  GAKDEX, 

ai'j'cni'cJ  to  the  timber  cottage  of  the  fifleenth  century,  erected  at  Apsley  Wood,  on  tlie  roadside  from  Newport 

ri^gncl  to  ■\^■ol)U^u. 

"  A  ct)nimnnication  of  some  curious  specimens  of  timber  houses  was  made  to  the  Society 
of  Antiijuaries,  in  1810,  which  was  ordered  to  be  engraved  and  printed  for  the  Archajologia. 
But  this  building  docs  more  than  any  drawing  to  exemplify  many  of  the  parts  which  have 
been  thus  rescued  from  the  effects  of  time. 

"To  admirers  of  genuine  Gothic  forms,  the  following  note  may  prove  acceptable,  as 
showing  the  authorities  for  all  the  details  of  this  cottage  (fig.  1).* 

"The  hints  for  this  garden  (fig.  2)  have  been  suggested  by  various  jiaintings  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  date  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth;  and  even  the  selection  of  flowers  has 
been  taken  from  those  represented  in  the  nosegays  of  old  i)ortraits  of  the  same  j)eriod,  pre- 

"*  Xohi  by  J.  A.  li.  This  cottage  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the  timber  bouses  which  r)revailed  in  England  from 
about  the  year  1450  to  1550;  tliat  is,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  to  that  of  Ilenr)'  YIII.  As  few  buildings  of  this 
date  remain  entire,  and  every  year  reduces  their  number,  the  general  plan  of  this  cottage  is  not  copied  from  any 
individual  specimen,  but  the  parts  arc  taken  from  the  most  perfect  fragments  of  the  kind,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  destroyed.  The  hint  of  the  lower  story,  being  of  stone,  is  taken  from  a  building  near  Eltliam  Palace,  except 
that  the  windows  are  here  executed  in  oak  instead  of  stone.  In  some  buildings,  both  of  brick  and  of  stone,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  oak  windows  used,  as  at  Wolterton  Manor  Iluuse,  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  at  Carhow  Priory 
near  Norwich.  Stone  and  brick  corbels,  supporting  beams,  may  be  found  at  Lynn  Eegis  and  at  Ely.  The  brick- 
noggin  between  the  timbeis  is  copied  from  a  timber  house  in  Lynn  Itegis,  built  by  Walter  Conjs,  in  the  reign  of 
llcnry  VI  or  Edward  IV.  The  hint  of  the  upright  timbers  being  ornamented  with  small  arches  (over  the  center 
building),  was  taken  from  a  timber  house  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  which  has  since  been  destroyed.  The  gable-board 
is  copied  from  a  house  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  is  not  uncommon.  The  form  of  the  pinnacles  (of  which  few  speci- 
mens now  remain,  being  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  weather,)  is  taken  from  some  in  brick,  or  stone:  the  only  one 
I  have  ever  found  carved  in  oak  is  at  Shrewsbury.  The  square  flag  is  copied  from  one  at  llornchurch,  Essex.  Tlie 
projecting  bow  is  taken  from  a  window  in  Norwich,  but  the  tracery  of  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  a  specimen  in  oak  is  slil 
to  be  found  at  Knowle,  in  Kent.  The  tracery  of  Uie  lower  window  is  taken  from  a  timber  house  in  Coventrj-;  but 
this,  also,  is  not  uncommon.  The  windows  are  all  taken  from  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII t;  that  is,  before  they  were  divided  by  cross-bars,  which  did  not  prevail  in  wood  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  design  of  the  porch  is  a  hint  from  various  specimens 
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served  in  tlie  picture  gallery  of  Woburn*  This  attention  to  strict  congriiity  may  appear 
tritling  to  sucli  as  have  never  considered,  that  good  taste  deliglits  in  the  harmony  of  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  whole;  and  this  cottage,  however  small,  compared  with  modern 
mansions,  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  size  of  private  houses  three  hundred 
years  ago ;  for,  although  the  castles  and  collegiate  buildings  were  large,  some  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses of  respectable  persons  did  not  much  exceed  this  cottage  in  dimensions  or  com- 
fort, when  one  living-room  was  often  deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  familj^. 

"The  change  in  customs,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build 
such  dwelling-houses  as  shall  contain  all  the  conveniences  which  modern  life  requires  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  ancient  fornis  we  admire  as  picturesque :  yet,  the  prevailing 
taste  for  the  Gothic  style  umst  often  be  complied  with ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not  more 
absurdity  in  making  a  house  look  like  a  castle,  or  convent,  than  like  the  portico  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  apj)licd  to  a  square  mass,  which  Mr.  Pkioe  lias  not  unaptly  compared  to  a 
clamp  of  bricks  :  and  so  great  is  the  difterence  of  opinion  betwixt  the  admirers  of  Grecian 
and  those  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  an  artist  must  adopt  either,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  individual  by  whom  he  is  consulted  ;  happy  if  he  can  avoid  the  mixture  of  both  in 
the  same  building ;  since  there  are  few  who  possess  sufficient  taste  to  distinguish  what  is 
perfectly  correct,  and  what  is  spurious  in  the  two  diffierent  styles ;  while  those  who  have 
most  power  to  indulge  their  taste,  have  generally  had  least  leisure  to  study  such  minutia3. 
To  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  decline  of  good  taste  in  a  country  with  tlie  increase 
of  its  wealth  from  commercial  speculation. 

"By  the  recent  works  of  professed  antiquaries,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited 
respecting  the  dates  of  every  specimen  that  remains  of  ancient  beauty  or  grandeur ;  and 
tlie  strictest  attention  to  their  dates  may  be  highly  proper,  in  repairs  or  additions  to  old 
houses;  but,  in  erecting  new  buildings,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  modern 
comfort  ought  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  external  correctness  in  detail ;  and  whether  a  style 
may  not  be  tolerated  which  gives  the  most  commodious  interior^  and  only  adopts  the  gen- 
eral outline  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  old  Gothic  buildings. 

"  Among  the  Avorks  professedly  written  on  architecture,  there  is  none  more  effective  and 
useful  than  that  by  Sir  William  Chambers  ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  similar 
work  on  the  Gothic  style  could  be  referred  to ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  artists 
to  study  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  those  countries,  whence  they  generally  bring 
back  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  style  they  call  Gothic.  The  late  much-lamented  James 
Wyatt  was  the  only  architect  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  who  had  studied  on  the  Con- 
tinent, yet  preferred  the  Gothic  forms  to  the  Grecian.  As  the  reason  for  this  preference, 
he  told  me,  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  conceived  the  climate  of  England  required  the 
weather  moldings,  or  labels,  over  doors  and  windows  of  the  Gothic  character,  rather  than 
the  bolder  projections  of  the  Grecian  cornices,  Avhich  he  often  for-d  it  necessary  to  make 
more  flat  than  the  models  from  which  they  were  taken,  lest  the  materials  should  not  bear 

of  open  porches,  and  particularly  the  cloisters  of  old  alms-houses,  or  short  galleries  leading  to  dwelling-houses,  as  at 
Clapton,  near  Lea  r>ridge  (since  destroyed),  &c.  The  design  for  the  door  of  the  cottage  is  taken  from  one  remaining 
at  t^udbury,  in  Suffolk.  The  chimneys  are  copied  from  those  at  Wolterton  Manor  House,  at  P.arsham,  Norfolk,  pub- 
lishe<l  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta.  The  ornaments  painted  on  the  posts  and  rails  are  taken 
from  the  picture  of  King  llcnry  VIII  and  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"*  Tlie  plan  of  this  garden,  as  given  in  Foehes'  Ifortiis  WoJiurnoifiis,  plate  XV,  differs  ft-om  that  here  given, 

though  not  materially.     Mr.  Fokuks  has  given  an  extract  from  the  lied  Boah  of  Woburn  Abbey,  by  which  it  appears 

that  Mr.  IIepton  recommended  the  following  flowers,  as  still  to  be  found  in  very  old  gardens,  viz.,  'Rosemary,  Col- 

(A.      umbine,  Double-Crowfoot,  I'love-Pink,  Marigold,  Double-Daisy,  Monkshood,  Southernwood,  Tansies,  White  PiOsej      ^ 

^<      Yellow  Lilies,  TurU's-cap,'  it.c.—IIurt.  Woh.,  p.  290.    J.  C.  L.  >S 
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'  tlie  change  of  ■\veatlior  t«i  avIi'uIi  tlu-y  Avoro  exposotl  in  tliis  cmjiitrv:  ainl  (his  accounts  for 
t'lo  (HTjisional  want  of  lioldnoss  iniiiutod  t<>  liini  in  liis  Cirecian  dcsi^rns.  In  liis  CJotlTu- 
bniidings,  to  nnito  niodorn  comfort  with  anti(iuatod  forms,  lie  iiitrodiuvd  a  style  wliicli  is 
neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic,  hut  which  is  now  hecome  so  preralent  that  it  may  he  consid 
cred  as  a  distinct  species,  and  nmst  he  called  Modern  Gothic.  The  details  arc  often  cor- 
rectly (iothic,  hut  the  outline  is  Grecian,  heing  just  the  reverse  of  the  houses  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizaheth  and  King  James,  in  which  the  details  are  often  Grecian,  while  the  gen- 
eral outline  is  Gothic.     In  the  huildings  of  that  date,  we  ohserve  towers  rising  holdly  ahove 

the  roof,  and  long  lower  -windows  hreaking 
holilly  from  the  surface;  hut  in  Modern 
Gothic  all  is  flat,  and  the  small  octagon  tur- 
rets, which  mark  the  corners,  are  neither 
large  enough  to  contain  a  screw  staircase, 
nor  small  enough  for  chiinnies ;  yet  this 
style  has  its  admirers,  and  therefore  I  have 
inserted  a  specimen,  although  I  conceive  it 
to  he  in  bad  taste,  and  have  placed  it  be- 
twixt the  Grecian  and  Gdthic,  not  knowing 
to  Avhich  it  more  properly  belongs.  If  a 
door,  or  window,  or  even  a  battlement,  or 
turret,  of  the  true  Gothic  form,  be  partially 
discovered,  mixed  with  foliage,  it  stamps  on 
the  scene  the  character  of  picturesqneness, 
of  which  the  accompanying  vignette  (tig.  3) 
may  serve  as  an  example;  and  thus  the 
smallest  fragment  of  genuine  Gothic  often  reconciles  to  the  painter  its  admission  into  the 
landscape;  even  although  the  great  mass  of  the  building  may  otTend  the  eye  of  the  anti- 
quary, or  man  of  correct  taste,  by  its  occasional  departure  from  the  true  Gothic  style." 
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Section  IV. — Theoretical  Explanation  ok  the  various  Operations  of  Pruning. 

59.  The  tree  being  planted  as  before  directed,  the  next  care  is  to  regulate  it  every 
year  by  pruning,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  shoots  proper  for  training,  according  to 
the  intended  form.  But  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  operations  that  a  tree 
requires,  from  the  time  of  being  planted  to  that  of  its  death,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
explain  the  general  principles,  the  application  of  which  frequently  occurs,  and  whicli, 
once  explained,  will  not  require  to  be  repeated  when  I  detail  the  successive  manual 
operations.     AVe  shall  commence  by  describing  the  instruments  that  are  used. 

I.  Necessary  Implements  and  Tools. 

GO.  The  tools  or  implements  necessary  for  pruning  fruit-trees  are  the  secateur,  tlie 
pruning-knife,  and  the  saw. 

♦Continued  from  Janu.irj-  niimbor. 
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I  need  not  describe  tliese  instruments,  wliicli  are  sufficiently  known ;  I  will  only 
comment  on  tlie  secateur.  This  instrument  is  now  used  by  nearly  all  the  growers  at 
Montreuil.  It  can  be  used  more  expeditiously  than  the  tnife,  and  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  all  amputations  necessary  for  small  branches.  Still,  when  some  of  the  stronger 
branches  require  to  be  cut  back  closely  to  their  origin  on  the  main  branch,  the  pruning 
knife  is  employed  in  order  to  make  the  amputation  as  near  as  possible  to  that  branch, 
and  also  to  make  a  very  clean  cut.  Again,  the  pruning-knife  is  made  use  of  for 
heading  back  young  trees  when  planted,  and  for  pruning  the  ends  of  the  wood- 
branches.  In  fact,  when  the  branch  is  too  strong,  the  pressure  which  the  secateur 
occasions  in  cutting  it  across  often  produces  gum  or  canker,  which  may  cause  the  loss 
of  the  branch.  This  objection  to  the  secateur  exists  even  in  the  case  of  small  branches, 
above  all,  when  badly  adjusted  ;  but  when  this  instrument  is  well  made,  nothing 
injurious  results  from  its  use,  only  the  wound  is  slower  in  healing.  The  first  trials  of 
the  secateur  at  Montreuil  were  not  favorable  to  it,  because  the  instruments  we  then 
had  were  far  from  being  perfect.  Their  use,  in  fact,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned, when  M.  Lemaignan,  locksmith  at  Montreuil,  applied  himself  to  make  some 
of  great  superiority  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  almost  universal  use  of 
the  secateur  in  our  country  is  due.  Messrs.  Arxheiter  and  Bernard,  working  lock- 
smiths at  Paris,  also  make  very  good  ones.* 

61.  When  a  large  branch  is  to  be  cut  off,  a  hand-saw  with  a  narrow  and  very  long 
blade  is  made  use  of.  But  as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  tear  the  bark  and  wood,  the  cut 
must  be  immediately  smoothed  with  the  pruning-knife,  and  then  immediately  covered 
Avith  grafting-wax,  or  with  grafting-clay.  These  precautions  are  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  tree.  Whatever  instrument  be  used  for  pruning,  it  must  be  very  sharp, 
so  that  the  cut  may  be  smooth  and  clean.  The  cut  should  be  a  little  oblique,  the 
knife  being  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  shoot  or  branch  opposite  the  bud,  and  slanting 
through,  so  that  the  point  of  the  slant  may  be  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
above  the  point  of  the  bud,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  branch  and  the  season  of 
pruning.     The  greatest  length  should  be  given  in  winter. 

II.    Of  Pruning^  properly  so  called. 

02.  The  name  of  winter-pruning  is  given  to  the  principal  pruning,  because  it  is 
generally  performed  at  that  season.  As  for  us  cultivators,  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  to  manage,  we  have  no  fixed  time  of  pruning.  I  have  occasionally 
pruned  some  of  my  trees  in  December,  with  the  same  result  as  those  that  were 
pruned  later.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  it  can  be  done  from  January 
till  April :  but  I  recommend  it  to  be  done  soon  rather  than  too  late ;  for  when 
vegetation  is  active,  pruning  causes  a  more  sensible  reaction  on  the  trees.  There 
are,  however,  cases  where  late  pruning  may  be  of  use.  When  a  tree  not  yet  grow- 
ing is  pruned,  it  loses  no  sap  ;  for  on  the  latter  beginning  to  circulate,  it  flows 
to  the  buds,  wdiich,  by  expanding,  aftbrd  it  an  outlet;  at  the  same  time  the  cuts 
so  far  dried  up  as  to  offfer  a  suflicient  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  sap 

*  Arnheitek,  place  de  I'Abbaye,  9 ;  Bekxakd,  rue  Saint-Jacques,  21S. 
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tlie  coiitrarv,  wr  pniin'  when  (lio  s;i|i  is  actively  (■iiculatiiii;  in  tlio  U.>|'S  <»f  the  slioots, 
tla-ir  poivs,  oi>oin'd  by  the  cuts,  allow  a  pditiou  of  it  to  evanorato.  AN'Iicih'*.'  the  foii- 
c'lusion,  that  it  is  proper  to  prune  old  trees  wlion  tlie  saj)  is  down,  liecausi.-  tliey  have 
none  to  spare;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  j)rune  yonng  or 
very  vigorous  trees  after  the  sap  has  risen.  The  loss  of  a  part  of  tliis  fluid  can  not  be 
disadvantageous  to  them  ;  for,  by  moderating  tlieir  vigor,  it  insures  the  ])roduction  of 
fruit.  We  must  not  forget  that  finctification  weakens  tlie  trees.  One  of  the  objects 
vf  pruning  is  to  diminish  tlie  superabundant  strength  of  a  tree ;  and  wlien  once  it  has 
put  it  in  a  state  for  fruit-bearing,  pruning  maintains  a  due  balance  between  the  })ro- 
duction  of  wood,  and  that  of  fruit,  so  as  to  economise  the  strength  of  tlie  tree,  and 
insure  its  prolonged  existence.  Since  I  have  been  a  cultivator,  I  have  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  convincing  myself,  by  experience,  of  the  correctness  of  this  observation, 

G3.  To  render  the  operations  of  pruning  more  intelligible,  I  shall  consider  it  in  two 
points  of  view  :   1st,  the  pruning  ot  wood-branches  ;  2d,  the  pruning  of  fruit-branches. 

G4.  1st,  Pruning  of  the  Wood-branches.  Its  principle  is  a  consequence  of  their 
natural  organization.  I  have  explained  (19 — 2G)  what  is  a  shoot,  and  what  is  a 
branch.  The  first,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  second,  is  furnished  throughout  its 
length  with  wood-buds,  or  with  shoots  of  large  or  small  size  ;  and  is  always,  itself, 
terminated  with  a  bud  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  terminal  bud,  or  eije,  or 
ffrowing-jioint.  The  sap,  which  tends  to  rise  in  all  trees  with  great  force,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Peach,  gives  a  greater  development  to  the  terminal  bud  than  to  the 
others,  which  become  gradually  weaker  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  shoot,  and  as  they  come  nearer  to  their  origin  at  the  place  of  the  last  pruning. 
The  result  of  this  constant  natural  tendency  is,  that  we  can  direct  the  sap  to  whatever 
lateral  bud  we  please  on  that  shoot,  by  cutting  the  latter  at  a  very  shori  distance 
above,  to  make  a  new  terminal  bud,  or  eye,  which  takes  the  name  of  ail  terminal 
combine,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural  terminal  eye,  and  because  the  eft'ects  of 
pruning  are  combined  in  its  development.  It  is  a  bud,  or  eye,  rendered  terminal  by 
pruning. 

Go.  Thus  the  shortening  of  branches  has  not  the  eflect  of  stopping  their  growth, 
but  that  of  giving  a  great  vigor  to  the  eye  above  which  the  cut  is  made  ;  and  to  the 
lower  buds  a  strength  which  varies  according  to  their  distance  from  the  bud  to  which 
the  shoot  was  cut  back.  This  bud,  in  growing,  forms  a  shoot  which  constitutes  a  new 
prolongation,  terminated  by  a  growing-point;  and  is  furnished,  in  turn,  with  lateral 
wood-buds. 

We  now  perfectly  understand  that,  as  we  can  make  any  lateral  bud  a  terminal  one, 
by  pruning  above  and  near  it,  we  can  choose  it  according  to  our  requirements  and 
the  end  we  have  in  view. 

GG.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  pruning  the  wood-branches.  They  should 
be  pruned  long  or  short,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree.  In  those  that  are  vig- 
orous it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  branches  make  shoots  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
half  feet  long  in  one  season,  and  sometimes  even  of  greater  length.  In  such 
it  is  well  not  to  prune  them  short,  because,  by  leaving  them  at  considerable 
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leno-th,  there  is  space  for  several  shoots  likely  to  be  produced  of  medium  strength  for 
furnishing  the  branch.  This  is  a  better  mode  of  subduing  the  impetuous  growth  of 
young  trees,  than  that  of  delaying  the  pruning  till  such  time  as  the  wood  and  flower- 
buds  commence  to  open,  and  thus  cause  a  loss  of  sap  as  mentioned  (62).  Moreover, 
I  have  only  spoken  of  late  pruning  in  order  to  meet  a  case  where,  from  some  cause, 
the  operation  could  not  be  performed  at  its  proper  time ;  and  it  should  be  understood 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  youngest  and  strongest  trees  that  suffer  the 
least  from  such  delay. 

G7.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  short  pruning  is  adopted,  it  will  produce  strong  young 
shoots,  often  too  near  each  other,  the  vigor  of  which  can  neither  be  repressed  by  pinch- 
ino-,  nor  by  any  other  operation.  There  would  he  no  resource  left  but  to  cut  them 
out  at  the  following  pruning.  This  increases  the  number  of  wounds,  weakens  the 
tree,  and  prevents  it  from  assuming  a  regular  form,  with  branches  tapering  uniformly 
from  their  bases  to  their  extremities. 

68.  Therefore,  short  pruning  must  not  be  adojited,  except  on  the  wood-branches  of 
feeble  trees.  It  is  advisable  in  this  case,  because  it  would  be  improper  to  give  them 
a  greater  length  of  wood  than  they  can  nourish;  and  because  it  is  desirable  that 
branches  should  have  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  their  length.  In  cases  like  these, 
short  pruning  concentrates  the  sap,  and  the  branch  thus  pruned  becomes  thicker. 
When  ultimately  such  a  tree  takes  a  more  active  growth,  the  shoots,  when  pruned, 
must  accordingly  be  left  at  greater  length. 

69.  The  Peach  tree,  trained  in  the  square  form,  is  first  set  off  with  two  main 
branches  (branches  meres);  and,  in  order  that  its  form  may  be  complete,  each  of 
these  must  be  furnished,  on  its  under  side,  with  three  secondary  branches,  which  are 
called  loioer ;  and  on  its  upper  side  with  three  secondary  branches,  called  xippcr. 

70.  In  gentlemen's  gardens,  where  the  walls  are  higher  than  ours,  four  lower  and 
four  upper  secondary  branches  may  be  established  on  each  of  the  main  branches ;  but 
as  they  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  three,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
describinoi-  the  operation  according  to  the  method  I  pursue  with  my  own  wall-trees. 

71.  The  operation  that  forms  the  lower  secondary  branches,  which  should  always 
be  permitted  to  grow  before  the  upper  ones,  is  based  upon  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple (64) ;  that  pruning  to  a  wood-bud  favors  its  development,  and  that  of  the  eyes 
that  are  beneath  it,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  Therefore,  the  wood-bud,  which 
is  immediately  below  the  terminal  one,  is  that  which  takes  the  next  greatest  growth. 
This  being  the  case,  when  we  want  to  form  a  lower  secondary  branch,  we  prune  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  main  branch  (a,  fig.  7)  to  an  eye  on  the  upper  side  or  in  front  of 
the  shoot,  the  next  lower  bud  being  on  the  under  side.  The  first  is  intended  to  pro- 
long the  main  branch,  the  second  to  form  a  lower  secondary. 

72.  For  the  formation  of  a  lower  secondary  branch,  we  can  also  make  use  of  a  shoot 
or  of  a  summer  lateral,  if  they  spring  from  immediately  below  the  bud  to  which  the 
main  branch  has  been  pruned.  The  shoot  or  summer  lateral  is  either  left  entire,  or 
pruned  back  to  the  first  wood-bud ;  and  it  is  trained  in  the  direction  which  it  ougl 
to  take.     It  is  sometimes  useful  to  facilitate  its  development  by  one  or  more 
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tiulinal  iiu'isioiis  on  tlic  main  liraiicli  iiiiiiivdiatelv  above  it,  aii<l  cxtciidiiig  to  ll 
of  the  shoot. 

7;?.  In  pninini;  tlie  lower  socondai y  brandies,  il  is  best  to  cut  to  an  eye  situated  on 
tlic  under  side  of  the  braneli.  In  eutting  to  an  eye  on  the  under  side,  the  shoot  from 
it  has  a  natural  tendeney  to  take  the  direction  we  desire.  The  same  holds  good  in 
pruning  the  main  branches,  after  the  formation  of  the  tliree  lower  secondary  branches; 
but  previously  it  would  not,  owing  to  the  alternate  position  of  the  buds.  For  the  i)ro- 
longatiou  of  the  main  branches,  we  should  generally  cut  to  an  eye  so  situated  as  that 
the  one  immediately  below  it  may  be  on  the  under  side  for  the  development  of  a 
lower  secondary  branch.  The  eye  to  which  a  main  branch  ought  to  be  shortened 
must  not,  however,  be  chosen  in  all  cases  in  this  manner.  Under  some  circumstancts 
it  may  be  preferably  shortened  to  a  bud  placed  on  any  side,  provided  it  be  at  the 
proper  height,  and  the  position  of  the  slioot  is  afterwards  regulated  by  nailing. 
AVhen  a  braucli  is  stronger  than  its  fellow,  its  pruning  must  be  so  managed  as  to 
check  it ;  while  the  weakly  brancli  must  be  pruned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
its  growth  :  and  thus  equality  will  be  ultimately  restored.  "With  this  aim,  I  cut  back 
the  stronger  to  a  triple  wood-bud  (13),  and  destroy  the  middle  one,  which  is  always 
the  strongest,  with  the  point  of  the  pruning-knife.  As  soon  as  tlie  remaining  two  are 
grown  up,  I  preserve  the  one  that  appears  the  best  fitted  for  the  object  in  view,  and  the 
other  is  cut  oft'.  Lastly,  when  there  is  a  strongly-marked  inequality,  the  weaker  branch 
may  be  cut  back  to  a  vigorous  shoot  which  may  be  made  the  leader  ;  and  in  training, 
this  must  be  allowed  to  grow  as  freely  as  is  consistent  with  the  regularity  of  the  tree. 

74.  "With  regard  to  the  upper  secondary  branches,  they  are  formed,  when  it  is  time 
to  do  so,  from  a  fruit-branch  suitably  placed,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill  throughout  its 
length,  of  moderate  vigor,  and  which  has  been  several  times  pruned  back.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  successional  bearing-shoot  is  cut  out  close  to  its  base,  and  the  branch 
that  has  borne  fruit  the  year  before  is  pruned  to  a  wood-eye  for  a  leading  shoot.  The 
formation  of  upper  secondary  branches  must  be  watched  progressively,  in  order  that 
their  base  may  be  always  well  furnished  with  branches  that  shall  not  be  over-vigorous 
for  fruiting.  This  requires  much  care,  and  pinching  and  disbudding  must  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  rise  most  abundantly  through  vertical 
channels.  They  are  also  pruned  to  a  triple  bud  for  a  leader ;  and  frequently,  when 
they  still  prove  too  vigorous,  they  are  cut  back  to  a  well-placed  lateral,  the  latter  being 
shortened  to  a  suitable  wood-bud. 

75.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  now  evident  that  there  is  no  great  diflieulty  in 
pruning  wood-branches ;  and  any  one  can  insure  success  when  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  on  them,  from  the  time  the  tree  is  planted  till  that  of  its  com- 
plete formation,  sliall  have  been  detailed. 

76.  2d,  Pruning  the  Fruit-branches.  In  a  Peach  tree,  trained  according  to  the 
square  mode,  if  we  except  the  two  main  branches  and  the  twelve  secondary  branches 
that  compose  the  skeleton,  all  the  others  may  be  considered  as  shoots  and  fruit-branches 
of  a  mixed  nature  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  them  bear  both  leaves  and  fruit 

77.  The  way  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fruit  from  a  tree,  without 
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exhausting  it,  consists,  then,  in  tlie  art  of  keeping  the  whole  extent  of  all  the  leading 
branches  Avell  furnished  with  shoots  capable  of  producing  fruit,  a  property  which  they 
lose  when  more  than  one  year  old.  We  must  therefore  know  how  to  procure  a  suc- 
cession of  these  by  suppressing  those  branches  that  have  borne  fruit,  and  which,  after 
that,  are  merely  wood-branches.  This  is  done  by  properly  pruning  the  fruit-shoots, 
and  by  promoting  the  growth  of  others  to  succeed  those  that  have  borne  fruit. 

78.  On  the  fruit-branches  there  are  eyes  which  may  be  single,  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple, or  even  more  numerous  (9 — 14).  Ilence  there  are  four  sorts  of  fruit-branches. 
The  first,  which  has  single  eyes,  usually  a  flower-bud,  is  long  and  slender,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  pushing-eye  or  growing-point.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  terminal 
pushing-bud  is  seen  at  a;  all  the  buds,  &,  are  single  and  flower-buds.  Sometimes  it 
has  also  at  its  base  another  wood-bud,  a  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  shoot  is  con- 
sidered well  constituted.  These  wood  buds  are  found  more  especially  on  the  under 
side,  and  at  the  base  of  wood-branches,  particularly  in  aspects  not  much  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

To.  The  second  (fig.  2)  has  double  eyes,  c;  the  one,  a,  a  wood-bud;  the  other  a 
flower-bud. 

80.  The  third  (fig.  3)  has  triple  eyes,  d ;  two  of  them  flower-buds,  and  a  wood-bud, 
a,  between  them. 

81.  The  fourth,  the  length  of  which  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  about 
three  inches,  forms  a  little  spur,  which  in  growing  displays  a  small  cluster  or  boquet, 
composed  of  four  flower-buds,  and  sometimes  more  (fig.  4,  5,  ^),  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  pushing-eye,  a.  This  kind  is  a  fruit-branch  properly  so-called,  for  it  produces 
with  greater  certainty  the  finest  fruits.  It  is  only  found  on  well-established  trees,  and 
generally  on  the  old  wood.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  wood-bud  being  prevented 
by  the  scarcity  of  sap  from  becoming  a  shoot.  A  deficiency  in  the  flow  of  sap  con- 
verts nearly  all  the  wood-buds  into  flower-buds.  (See  fig.  5.)  We  call  it  cochonnet 
at  Montreuil,  and  in  other  localities  it  receives  the  names  of  branche  «  bouquet  and  of 
bouquet  de  mat. 

82.  It  must  be  understood  that  well-constituted  fruit-branches  have  always  wood- 
buds  close  to  their  bases.  It  is  these  eyes  that  aflbrd  the  means  of  forming  replacing 
or  successional  branches,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  explained  in  pointing  out 
the  proceedings  by  which  their  development  is  induced. 

83.  The  fruit-branches  almost  invariably  push  as  many  shoots  as  they  have  eyes. 
Whence  it  follows,  that,  with  this  natural  disposition,  a  tree  would  very  soon  have 
nothing  but  fruit-branches,  the  terminal  of  which  would  be  the  only  wood-bud. 
Shoots  having  no  wood-buds  on  their  lower  parts,  and  which,  consequently,  can  not 
be  properly  shortened,  would  elongate  more  or  less ;  but  all  below  each  year's  termi- 
nal shoot  would  become  entirely  naked  branches,  ultimately  bearing  only  at  their 
extremities  a  small  wood-shoot.  Besides  the  disagreeable  appearance  which  a  Peach 
tree  in  that  state  would  present,  its  produce  would  be  small,  and  its  life  would  be 
shortened.     We  must,  therefore,  prevent  such  bad  consequences  by  judicious  pruning. 

84.  This  consists  in  operating  so  as  to  cause  the  sap  to  flow  with  greater  force  into 
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tlio  lower  i«art  of  o:nli  friiitl>r:iiuli,  in  order  that  the  eyes  there  sitiiatcil,  and  more 
csiKvially  the  h)wost  one,  may  not  die  olV  in  consequence  of  the  sap  hein*;  drawn  up 
to  the  top  of  the  branch.  Such  mi^'lit  bo  the  case  if  the  shoot  were  h'ft  entire  ;  and 
it  mii^ht  likewise  occur  even  it' jm  lined,  if  we  did  not  watch  the  <;rowth  of  the  terminal 
and  of  all  the  wood-buds  situated  above  the  one  nearest  to  its  base,  so  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  latter,  which  is  most  important,  may  not  be  arrested.  The  whole  art, 
then,  in  pruniiijjc  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  consists  in  encouraging  the  eyes  at  their 
bases,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  state  to  develop  themselves.  To  attain  tliis, 
every  fruit-shoot  is  pruned,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  length  proportionate  to  its  strength, 
and  to  the  place  it  occupies  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  many  fruit-buds  arc  left  on  it  as  it  can 
support  without  being  exhausted.  The  cut  is  made  above  and  near'to  a  pushing-eye, 
which  becomes  the  terminal.  Hie  eli'ect  of  all  pruning  being  to  improve  the  parts 
beneath,  all  the  -wood-buds  and  fruit-buds  that  are  allowed  to  remain,  uniformly  open. 
The  growth  of  the  young  shoots  is  conducted  so  as  to  always  encourage  that  of  the 
lowest  one ;  all  those  that  are  useless  are  pruned  oft",  and  Ave  check,  by  pinching,  if 

they  are  growing  too  luxuriantly,  those  intended  to  be  preserved  ; 

and  lastly,  the  shoot  which  has  been  selected  to  become,  at  the 

following  pruning,  the  siicceesional  one,  is  maintained  in  a  proper 

degree  of  vigor. 

85.  The  following  year  the  wliole  of  the  former  year's  fruit- 
branch  is  cut  off  above  the  shoot  encouraged  at  its  base,  which 
now  becomes  a  fruit-branch,  bearing  fruit  in  its  turn  ;  and  is 
pruned  so  as  to  encourage,  as  before  said,  the  development  of  one 
or  two  shoots  at  its  base,  one  of  which  is  to  become  its  succes- 
sional  shoot.  The  same  operation  is  performed  year  after  year. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  this  see  fig.  9.  The  branch  a,  at 
first  pruned  at  c,  has  borne  two  fruits  at  o,  o,  and  has  made  the 
shoot  seen  from  c  to  a;  at  the  same  time  it  has  produced  the 
shoot  B,  which  has  now  become  a  successional  fruit-branch  ;  and 
with  this  view  the  branch  a  is  pruned  at  cl,  immediately  above 
the  insertion  of  the  old  fruit-branch,  and  this  successional  shoot 
at  0,  above  the  double  eye  i,  which  will  bear  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
two  single  eyes  lower  down  the  shoot,  viz.,  k,  I.  At  m  and  n  are 
seen  two  wood-eyes,  one  or  other  of  which,  in  growing,  will  sup- 
ply the  successional  shoot  in  the  following  year. 

86.  Such  is  the  general  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
concentrate  the  sap  in  the  lower  eyes,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
dying  off;  for,  in  that  case,  we  would  be  obliged  to  cut  off  the 

rig-  9-  branch  that  had  fruited,  as  it  only  wastes  the  sap,  without  hav- 

ing, at  the  same  time,  any  means  of  replacing  the  said  branch ;  and  thus  a  gap 
would  be  produced  at  the  place  it  occupied.     Nevertheless,  this  too  absolute  principle 
must  receive  some  modifications  which  will  be  adverted  to  when  explaining  the 
applicable  to  each  of  the  four  sorts  of  fruit-branches  Avhich  exist  on  the  Peach  tree 
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87.  First  Sort. — Fruit-branches  with  Single  Eijes  (fig.  1.)  This  sort  is  the  worst 
and  especially  so  when,  as  frequently  happens,  there  is  no  wood-eye  at  its  base,  from 
which  we  might   hope  to  obtain  a 

successional  shoot.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  generality  of  good  cultiva- 
tors are  of  oj^inion  that  it  should  be 
cut  out,  I  am  only  of  that  opinion 
when  it  is  not  required  for  covering 
the  branch,  but  when  it  serves  to  fill 
up  a  blank  it  should  be  preserved.  It 
is  left  entire,  because  it  possesses  no 
wood-buds  except  the  terminal  one ; 
and  this,  by  drawing  the  sap  towards 
it,  allows  of  the  setting  of  two  or 
three  fruits,  which  may  be  left  upon 
it,  taking  care  to  pinch  off"  the  super- 
abundant flower-buds.  It  must  be 
nailed  so  as  to  give  it  as  much  liber- 
ty as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  strength;  and  when  its  terminal 
shoot  has  grown  sufficiently  to  estab- 
lish the  flow  of  sap,  its  herbaceous 
extremity  is  pinched  off"  with  the 
view  of  concentrating  the  sap,  and 
exciting  it  to  seek  a  fresh  outlet. 
By  this  means  we  can  sometimes 
cause  a  wood-eye  to  spring  from  the 
lower  part  of  such  a  branch.  Should 
this  take  place,  we  have  then  a  suc- 
cessional shoot  to  which  the  branch 
can  be  cut  back  at  the  summer-prun- 
ing if  its  fruits  have  dropped ;  or 
after  they  have  been  gathered,  if  they 
hold  on. 

88.  If  however  this  eye,  of  such 
great  importance,  be  not  formed, 
and  it  be  impossible  to  suppress  the  Fig, 
branch  without  occasioning  an  ugly  blank,  it  must  then  be  preserved  till  the  next 
pruning,  cutting  it  back  to  the  wood-bud  nearest  to  the  old  wood,  in  order  to  again 
try,  by  checking  the  flow  of  sap,  to  produce  a  wood-bud  still  lower.  If  this  were 
formed  it  would  be  needful  to  cut  down  on  it  immediately,  if  one  or  two  fruits  do  not 
make  it  worth  while  to  retard  the  operation  till  after  they  are  gathered.  At  the 
same  time  the  young  shoot  above  must  be  checked  by  pinching,  so  that  the  one 
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rcc'i'iitlv  sjinmijf  from  lioiU'alli  riiii  iii>  risk  df  ln.'iiiL,'  inipovorislifil.  Tliis  mode  of 
troatiiu'iit  is  so  much  tlie  more  iiiijtortaiit  in  consc(jueiico  of  tliis  kind  of  bramlies 
e.\istin;j^  more  csjiccially  on  the  lower  jtarts  of  the  tree,  toward  which  we  must  hjsc  no 
opportunity  of  inducing  the  flow  of  sap,  which  has  always  a  comparatively  strong 
upward  tendency. 

89.  Second  Sort.  —  Branches  with  Double  Eyes  (fig.  2);  and  Tiiiud  Sokt. — 
Branches  with  Trijile  Eyes  (fig.  3).  These  two  kinds  of  branches,  which  are  the 
most  common  on  Peach  trees,  are  both  pruned  in  the  same  manner.  The  branch 
which  has  fruited  is  cut  down  to  the  successional  shoot ;  and  the  latter  is  pruned  on  a 
wood-bud,  leaving  it  long  enough  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers.  The  short- 
ening is  made  with  the  view  of  leaving  on  each  bearing-branch  only  as  many  fruits  as 
it  can  support  without  weakening  itself,  and  alfo  with  that  of  concentrating  the  sap  so 
as  to  favor  the  development  of  the  buds,  or  young  shoots  at  or  near  the  base,  one  of 
■which  becomes  in  turn  a  successional  shoot  at  the  following  pruning. 

90.  In  these,  as  in  the  preceding  sort,  it  may  happen  that  a  fruit-branch,  pruned 
the  year  before  on  a  single  wood-bud,  may  not  have  produced  others  at  its  base  during 
the  time  of  its  growth.  It  must  then  be  cut  back  to  the  wood-bud  nearest  to  where 
it  was  pruned  before.     If  a  lower  eye  does  push,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  (88). 

91.  The  fruit-branches  on  the  upper  side  generally  become  of  a  greater  length  than 
those  on  the  under  side,  which  tends  to  cause  more  difficulty  in  getting  buds  to  push 
near  the  base.  In  this  case,  after  having  been  pruned  sufficiently  long  to  preserve  the 
fruits,  they  are  trained  as  will  be  shown  at  93.  If  an  eye  form  at  the  base  of  any  of 
them,  it  is  well  to  encourage  its  growth  by  pinching  and  cutting  off,  or  disbudding, 
all  the  young  shoots  above  it,  at  the  summer  pruning.  Without  the  precaution  of 
pinching  and  disbudding,  the  upper  shoots  would  absorb  the  sap,  and  the  lowest  one 
would  become  so  impoverished  as  to  be  destitute  of  eyes  at  its  base,  and  we  should 
then  be  obliged  to  replace  with  a  better  constituted  young  shoot,  further  situated  how- 
ever from  the  main  branch. 

92.  The  Flower-buds,  on  shoots  from  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  are  very  often 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base ;  and  we  are  consequently  obliged  to 
leave  the  shoots  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  proper,  in  order  to  have  fruit. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this,  only  it  is  advisable  to  take  out  the  wood-eyes  that  are 
beneath  the  lowest  flower-bud,  with  the  exception,  it  must  be  well  recollected,  of  at 
least  two  of  the  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  shoot.  In  this  way  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  development  of  the  latter,  either  of  which  may  replace  the  fruit-branch  at  the 
following  pruning. 

93.  I  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  nailing  a  branch  without  a  developed 
eye  at  its  base  so  as  to  make  it  produce  one,  that  being  indispensable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  replacing  shoot.  It  is  done  in  the  following  way:  —  As  soon  as  a  fruit- 
branch  of  this  description  is  pruned,  it  is  nailed  in  winter  to  the  wall,  bringing  it  as 
close  as  we  can,  without  breaking,  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  well-known 
that  every  fruit-branch  forms  with  the  branch  that  bears  it  an  angle  more  or  less 
open ;  we  must  endeavor  in  this  case  to  render  the  angle  as  acute  as  possible,  and  the 
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extraordinary  bend  imposed  on  its  lower  parts,  by  this  mode  of  nailing,  compresses 
strongly  the  woody  fibres  of  the  base,  and  stretches  the  bark  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve.  The  sap  attempting  to  efiect  a  passage  through  its  proper  vessels,  which  are 
now  closely  sqeezed  together,  often  breaks  through  the  bark  and  pushes  the  eye  de- 
sired.    This  proceeding  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  branches  one  or  two  years  old. 

94.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  till  the  usual  time  of  pruning  to  cut  back 
to  their  successional  shoots  those  branches  retained  as  fruiting-branches  at  the  winter- 
pruning.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  doing  so  whenever  we  can,  excepting  when 
the  successional  is  growing  too  vigorously,  notwithstanding  our  endeavors  to  check  it 
by  close  nailing  and  pinching  off.  During  the  summer-pruning,  if  we  have  time,  we 
cut  of  all  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  has  not  set  permanently ;  and,  in  general, 
it  is  well,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  to  cut  out  all  the  useless  wood  ;  this  leaves  so 
much  less  to  be  done  at  the  regular  winter-pruning.  By  cutting  off  at  this  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  branches  that  have  borne  fiuit,  we  strengthen  their  successional 
shoots,  and  render  available  for  the  latter  the  portion  of  sap  which  the  parts  cut  off 
would  have  appropriated  :  and  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  not  allowing  the  tree 
to  nourish  useless  productions.  This  attention  is  especially  necessary  for  the  weaker 
branches.  Unfortunately,  the  cultivators  and  gardeners  who  have  large  gardens  under 
their  charge  are,  on  account  of  their  many  occupations,  unable  to  perform  these  va- 
rious operations,  which,  although  useful,  are  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

95.  Fourth  Sort. — Fruit-branches,  the  Buds  of  which  corisist  of  four  or  more 
Flower-buds.  It  is  called  at  Montreuil,  cochonnet  or  bouquet  de  mai  (Figs.  4,  5.) 
This  sort  of  fruit-branch,  or  spur,  being  only  one  and  a  qu^arter  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  most  frequently  forming  a  cluster  (Fig.  5,)  with  a  single  pushing  eye  in 
the  midst,  which  suffices  for  drawing  nourishment  to  the  fruits,  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  shortened.  It  is  preserved,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  produce  fruit.  As  it 
forms  almost  exclusively  on  the  old  wood,  we  often  find  it  in  front  of  the  principal 
branches ;  and  when  thus  situated,  it  must  necessarily  be  cut  off  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  With  regard  to  those  on  the  sides,  they  are  then  pruned  to  the  lowest 
wood-bud  ;  if  there  be  none  formed,  and  that  the  spur  may  still  be  useful,  it  is  pruned 
to  the  wood-bud  formed  on  the  last  summer's  shoot  pushed  by  the  terminal  eye.  We 
must  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  retain  one  or  two  flowers  beneath  this  pruning. 
As  soon  as  the  operation  is  performed,  the  branch  is  nailed,  as  was  said  at  93  ;  and 
sometimes  a  wood-bud,  capable  of  replacing  it  at  the  following  pruning,  is  produced 
at  its  base.  When  they  have  eyes  at  their  bases  they  are  properly  constituted,  and 
are  pruned  as  directed  at  89, 

90.  Although  I  have  hitherto,  in  conformity  with  the  old  belief,  directed  tlie  fruit- 
branches  always  to  be  pruned  on  a  wood-bud  which  was  judged  necessary  to  preserve 
a  good  state  of  vegetation,  yet  I  am  now  able  to  atlirm  that  a  terminal  wood-bud  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  necessity  of  prolonging  a  fruit-branch 
great  length,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wood-bud,  which  after  all  is  too  liigh  up,  I 
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prune  above  a  llower-buJ,  without  any  bad  con.so<iuoiices,  provided  that  the  l>a.se  of 
the  brauoh  is  suUiciently  vigorous. 

ti7.  The  tree  must  bo  completely  unnailcd  before  jiruniiiiLj,  lest  some  of  the  branches 
be  s]»lit  or  broken  during  the  operation.  The  walls  and  trellises  are  inspected,  the 
insects  destroyed,  and  the  whole  made  as  clean  as  possible.  The  tree  must  not  be 
unnailed  till  we  are  ready  to  begin  pruning ;  and  the  principal  branches  must  be 
trained  in,  and  secured  immediately  after  the  operation  is  completed,  lest  they  suft'er 
from  the  eftects  of  severe  frosts,  which  often  occur  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

98.  In  pruning,  I  always  commence  with  the  fruit-branches,  going  along  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  beginning  with  the  highest  of  these  and  working  downwards.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  judge  better  of  the  strength  of  the  upper 
fruit-branches,  and  of  rendering  it  easier  to  balance  them  with  those  that  are  on  the 
under  side  and  at  the  bases  of  the  principal  branches,  the  fruit-braiiclies  growing  there 
being  always  less  vigorous  than  those  on  the  upper  sides  and  extremities. 

After  each  fruit-branch  has  been  pruned  according  to  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  I  train  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree,  inclining  each  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  and  then  only  do  I  prune  their  extremities.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  is 
easier  to  judge  of  their  relative  length  and  strength,  so  as  to  act  accordingly. 


A    SCORE    OF    NEW    PEARS. 

BY  HON.  M.  r.  WILDER,   TRESIDEXT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[A  YEAH  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Wilder,  a  val- 
uable chapter  on  "New  Pears  that  promise  well."  lie  has  again  very  kindly  yielded 
to  our  request,  and  favored  us  with  the  following  outlines  and  accurate  pomological 
descriptions  of  twenty  select  new,  or  recently  introduced  varieties.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  U3  to  say  that  the  information  imparted  in  this  paper  is  of  great  value  to  nurser}-- 
men,  as  well  as  to  amateur  cultivators,  who  feel  particularly  interested  in  Pear  culture, 
and  are  making  up  large  collections.  Those  only  who  have  actual  experience,  can 
appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  involved  in  conducting  such  immense 
experiments  as  those  from  which  Col.  Wilder  has  gleaned  the  results  now  so  liberally 
communicated.  We  must  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  this  year  will 
be  a  busy  one  among  fruit  growers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  collecting  facts  for 
the  gi'eat  Pomological  Convention,  to  bo  held  in  Boston  next  autumn.  Of  this  we 
shall  liave  more  to  say  hereafter.] — Ed. 

Bl'erre  Naxtais. — Size — large.     Form — pyriform,  slightly  contracted  in  the  neck 
somewhat  obtuse.     Stem — rather  stout,  about  one  inch  in  length.     Color — a  clear 
green  until  mature,  when  the  skin  assumes  a  pale,  handsome  yellow,  generally  witl 
any  blush,  and  with  but  few  traces  of  russet.     Flesh — melting,  tender,  and 
■ — sacharine,  tolerably  rich.     Season — September  1 5th  to  October  1 5th.    Q 


BEURRE    BACIIELIEE. 


"  very  goodP  Tree — grows  well,  on  botli  Pear  and  Quince  ;  comes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  makes  a  fine,  pyramidal  tree.  Mr.  Leroy  advertises  this  as  a  new  variety, 
but  it  has  long  been  known  in  other  collections. 

Beurre  Baciielier. — Size — extra  large.  Form — obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Stem 
— short,  stout,  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  planted  in  a  nar- 
row, folded  depression.  Color — clear  green,  but  at  maturity  has  a  handsome,  yellow 
skin;  smooth,  and  with  but  few  traces  of  russet.  Flesh — tolerably  melting,  and 
juicy.  Flavor — pleasant,  inclining  to  sweet,  not  high,  but  agreeable.  Season — No- 
vember to  December ;  keeps  well.  Quality — "  good. ;"  and  will  probably  prove,  on 
further  trial,  '■'•very  goodP  The  Beurre  Bachelier  is  described  as  a  Pear  of  the 
largest  class.     On  the  Quince  root  it  is  tardy  in  growth,  but  succeeds  well  on  its  own 
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LOUISE    DE    I'RUSSE. 


root,  and  bears  abundantly;  a  single  graft,  of  one  foot  in  length,  having  produced, 
the  past  season,  nine  Pears. 

Zei'iiirin  Gregoike. — Size — medium.  Form — acute-pyriform,  inclining  to  turbi- 
nate ;  full  in  the  neck.  Calyx — slightly  sunk.  Stem — one  inch,  or  more,  long;  set 
on  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  and  frequently  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Color 
— dull  yellowish-green,  slightly  marked  with  russet,  and  stippled  with  coarse  dots. 
Flesh — very  juicy,  melting,  and  buttery.  Flavor — sweet,  delicious,  with  peculiar,  rich 
aroma,  not  inferior  to  the  Belle  Lucrative.  Season — November.  Tree — hardy,  and 
very  productive  ;  the  fruit  being  borne  in  clusters. 

LoiisE  DE  Prusse. — Size — medium,  or  above.  Form — roundish-obovate,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  Belle  Lucrative.  Calyx — small,  sunk  in  irregular  cavitj-, 
tolerably  deep.  Stem — stout,  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  without 
depression.  Color — dull  green,  becoming  of  a  golden  hue  at  maturity ;  a  little  ob- 
scured with  russet  spots,  and  frequently  touched  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh — 
white,  melting,  buttery,  and  juicy.     Flavor — rich,  subacid,  nearly  sweet,  with  an 
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agreeable  perfume.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — "  very  good.''''  Tree 
— upright  in  growth,  forming  a  fine,  busby  pyramid,  and  succeeds  well  either  on  the 
Pear  or  Quince. 

BEuriRE  Xavez. — Size — large.  Form — roundish-turbinate.  Stem — xVbout  one  inch 
in  length,  inserted  in  slight  cavity.  Calyx — open,  set  in  moderately  deep  basin.  Color 
— clear  green,  becoming  yellowish  when  ripe,  dajijiled  with  russet,  and  brown  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh — melting  and  buttery,  with  sufucient  juice.  Fhivor — very  rich, 
subacid,  with  a  fine  aroma.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — '•  very  fjood^ 
superior.     Tree — succeeds  well  on  Quince  root. 

Theodore  Van  Mons. — Size — large.  Form — obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Calyx — 
large,  open ;  segments  broad,  expanded,  set  nearly  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit.  Stem — 
about  one  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  slight  depression.  Color — clear  green,  with 
traces  of  russet,  becoming  a  handsome  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh — tender,  nudting, 
and  juicy.  Flavor — pleasant,  sweetish,  with  some  aroina.  Season — October  to  No 
vember.     Quality — ^'- (jood  f  probably  ^'-  very  (joodT     Tree — vigorous,  soon  forming  a 
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FOXDAXTE  DES  PKE- 


fine  pyramid.     Produces  abundantly  on  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  promises  to 
become  a  hardy,  valuable  fruit. 

Laure  de  Glymes. — Size — full  medium.  Form — oval-turbinate,  three  inches  in 
height  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Calyx — open,  moderately  sunk.  Stem 
— short,  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  tolerably  stout,  inserted  without  depression  in  a 
fleshy  base.  Color — orange-russet,  on  a  dull  yellow  ground.  Skin — handsome.  Flesh 
— white,  melting,  and  tender ;  not  very  juicy.  Flavor — sweetish,  with  pleasant  aroma. 
Season — October  to  November.  Quality — '■'■  goodf  hardy  and  prolific;  bearing  in 
clusters;  valuable  for  the  orchard.  M.  Alexander  Bivort  describes  the  above  variety, 
in  the  Album  de  Pomologie,  as  being  of  exquisite  quality.  Our  s^jecimens  would  not 
bear  so  high  a  classification.     It  may,  however,  prove  "  very  good.'''' 

FoxDANTE  DES  Pees. — Size — medium.  Form — turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform  ; 
quite  broad  across  the  middle.  Stem — one  inch  in  length,  set  obliquely  in  a  narrow- 
folded  cavity,  resembling  at  its  junction  the  Passe  Cohnai\  from  which  it  was  raised. 
Color — dull  green,  becoming,  when  ripe,  clear  lemon-yellow,  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
sely  stippled,  and  slightly  spotted  with  russet.  Flesh — white,  melting,  and  juicy.  % 
or — sweetish,  agreeable,  with  considerable  aroma.    Quality — ^'- very  good. ^^    Season    y 
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ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. 


It  does  not 


October  to  November.     This  is  one  of  Professor  Van  Mons'  seedlings, 
appear  to  set  its  fruit  so  readily  on  the  Pear  as  on  the  Quince  root. 

Beurre  Soulange.  —  Size — medium  to  large.  Form — acute-pyriform.  Stem — 
one  inch  in  length,  stout,  curved,  fleshy  at  the  junction.  Color— pale  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, with  occasional  traces  of  russet.  Flesh — melting  and  very  juicy.  Flavor — rich, 
sugary,  with  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — 
«  very  good  ;"  will  probably  be  classed  as  "  hestP  A  desirable  acquisition  ;  imported 
from  Brussells  many  years  since,  and  of  doubtful  nomenclature. 

Alexandre  Lambre. — Size — medium.  Form — roundish,  Bergamot  shape.  Calyx 
—moderately  sunk  in  flat  basin.  Stem— rather  stout,  less  than  one  inch  in  length, 
and  generally  inserted  without  depression.  Color  —  yellowish-green,  occasionally 
marbled  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  russeted  at  the  stem  and  calyx,  coarsely  stippled. 
Plesh — greenish-white,  very  melting  and  juicy.  Flavor — sweet  and  rich,  with  Passe 
Colmar  aroma.  Core — small.  Seeds— numerous,  plump,  and  acutely  pointed. 
Season — November  to  December.  Quality — "  very  good,'''  probably  "  best:'  Tree— 
.fie  and  hardy  on  the  Pear  stock ;  not  yet  proved  on  the  Quince. 

SoRLus. — Size — large.     Form — obtuse-pyriform,  inclining  to  ovate.     Stem- 
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about  one  inch  in  length,  planted  in  a  slight  depression.  Color — light  green,  becom- 
ing yellow  at  maturity  ;  russeted  at  the  calyx  and  stem,  with  some  traces  on  the  body. 
Flesh — white,  half-melting,  tolerably  juicy.  Flavor — pleasant,  but  wants  richness 
and  character.  Season — November  to  December.  Quality — not  yet  ascertained  ; 
probably  "  ffood."  Tree — of  fine  pyramidal  habit,  bearing  well  both  on  the  Pear  and 
Quince  root.     M.  Bivort  describes  the  De  Sorhis  as  of  first  quality  in  Belgium. 

CoMTE    DE   Flaxdue.  —  Size — large.      Form — pyramidal-pyriform,    contracted  in 
the  neck,  and  broad  at  the  middle,  resembling  the  Marie  Louise.    Stem — stout,  joined 
fruit  with  fleshy  base,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  set  without 
lou.     Calyx — closed,  moderately  sunk.     Color — yellowish-green,  becoming 
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vellow  at  maturity,  considerably  dappled  with  russet,  and  occasionally  marbled  with 
rcid  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh— melting  and  juicy.  Flavor— rich,  subacid,  inclining 
to  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.  Quality — "  very  (joodr  Season — IS'ovember  to 
December.  Tree — Vigorous,  and  very  prolific.  A  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  which 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1843,  under  No.  2,G72. 
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MALCOXAITKE    L)  liASlIX. 
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ther  stout,  one  inch  in  length,  or  more,  planted  in  slight  cavity.     Calyx — closed. 


FoNDANTE  Agreeable. — Size — medium.  Form — roundish,  obovate.  Stem — one 
inch  in  length,  planted  on  one  side,  and  fleshy  at  the  junction  with  the  fruit.  Calyx 
—open,  in  broad,  shallow  basin.  Color— dull  yellowish-green,  slightly  russeted.  Flesh 
— tender,  juicy,  and  melting.  Flavor — very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  with  delicate 
aroma.  Quality — "very  good^''  excellent.  Season — last  of  August.  Core — large. 
Seeds — large,  plump. 

Malconaitre  d'  Haspin. — Size — large.  Form — roundish-obovate.  Stem — about 
one  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  slight  depression.  Calyx — closed,  set  in  rather  deep, 
irregular  basin.  Color — yellow,  with  reddish  cheek,  russeted  at  calyx,  and  stippled 
with  coarse  dots.  Flesh— melting,  juicy,  and  tender.  Flavor— rich  subacid,  per- 
fumed. Season — October  to  November.  Core — medium  size.  Seeds — small.  Quality 
— "  very  (joodr  Tree — vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  A  valuable  market  Pear, 
received  some  years  since  from  Paris,  but  is  not  now  known  in  the  French  Catalogues. 
AN  Mons,  1825. — Size — full  medium.     Form — obovate,  obtuse-pyriforra.     Stem    (5 
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POIRE    DAVr.IL. 


rather  deeply  sunk.  Skin — pale  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  few  russet  traces,  and 
occasionally  a  red  cheek.  Flesh — melting,  juicy,  and  tender.  Flavor — pleasant,  sub- 
acid, and  rich.  Season — October  to  November.  Quality — "  very  f/ood,''^  if  not  "  besty 
Tree — a  healthy,  good  grower;  much  of  the  habit  of  the  Urhaniste,  which  it  resem- 
bles, both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  but  is  clearly  a  distinct  sort. 

Poire  d'  Avril. — Size — medium.  Form — acute-pyriform,  or  turbinate.  Calyx — 
closed,  set  in  rather  broad  basin,  moderately  sunk.  Color — yellowish-green,  some- 
times with  reddened  cheek,  and  a  little  russeted  in  spots.  Flesh — greenish-white, 
breaking,  and  juicy.  Flavor — YQ^^mhlmg  Easter  Beurre,  but  much  inferior  in  rich- 
ness. Season — February  to  April ;  keeps  well  and  appears  to  rijion  without  difficulty. 
Core — small.  Seeds — long,  and  pointed.  Mr.  Kivers,  the  English  cultivator,  classes 
this  variety  among  the  Cooking  Pears.  Further  trial  may  class  it  among  the  late 
dessert  fruits,  of  medium  quality. 

DovExxE  Robin. — Size — medium.  Form — roundish,  Bergamot  shape.  Stem — 
rather  long,  planted  without  depression  on  a  flattened  surface.  Calyx — small,  mode- 
rately sunk.  Color — pale  lemon-yellow,  russeted  at  the  stem  and  calyx,  and  pro- 
fusely stippled  with  coarse  dots.  Flesh— white,  fine,  melting  and  juicy.  Flavor — 
sprightly,  vinous,  with  pleasant  astringency,  like  Doyenne  cPEte,  rich  and  good.  Qual- 
ity— "  very  cjoodr    Core — medium  size.     Seeds — plump  and  fair.     Season — Oct.  1st. 
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De  Bavay.— Size— medium.  Form— turbinate.  Stem— long;  one  and  a  fourtli 
indies,  or  more,  in  length  ;  planted  without  depres^sion.  Calyx — large,  open.  Color 
—dull  yellow,  coarsely  stippled,  and  considerably  traced  with  russet.  Flesh— juicy, 
tolerably  melting.  Flavor— an  agreeable  subacid,  pretty  rich.  Quality— «  very  good:' 
Season — October  to  November. 

MiLLOT  De  NAXCY.—Size— medium,  or  below.  Form— pyramidal-pyriform,  nar- 
rowed in  the  neck.  Stem— one  inch  in  length,  inserted  without  depression  in  folds, 
like  the  Passe  Colmar,  which  it  resembles.  Color— dull  yellow,  ground  overspread 
with  orange-russet.  Skin — handsome,  sometimes  reddened  next  the  sun.  Flesh — but- 
tery and  melting  ;  not  very  juicy.  Flavor— tolerably  rich,  sweetish,  with  peculiar  and 
pleasant  aroma.  Season— October  to  November.  Quality— "  ^oo(Z ;"  promises  to  bo 
"  very  good:''  Tree — vigorous,  and  succeeds  on  the  Quince.  This  is  No.  2,0 70  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons'  collection. 

Pocahontas.  —  Size  —  medium.  Form — variable,  obovate-pyriform  inclining  to 
ovate.  Calix— small,  closed,  moderately  sunk.  Stem— short,  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Color — lemon-yellow,  partially  covered 
with  thin  traces  of  russet,  particularly  at  the  stem  and  calyx;  occasionally  with 
vermilion  cheek.  Flesh — white,  melting,  juicy,  and  buttery.  Flavor — i 
ich,  with  pleasant  musky  aroma.     Core — small.     Seeds — few,  frequently 
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tive.     Season — October  1st  to   loth.     Quality — '^  very  good.''''     A  beautiful  variety. 
Origin. — Quincy,  Massacliusetts. 

1*.  S. — Among  the  modaxn  foreign  varieties,  which  have  fully  sustained  their  reputa- 
tion, and  may  now  be  considered  as  valuable  for  general  cultivation,  are  the  following  : 

Beurke  d'Anjou. — No  Pear,  of  recent  introduction,  is  destined  to  take  a  higher 
rank.     Always  fair,  large,  and  delicious. 

B?:uRRE  SxERKMAN. — One  of  the  best  acquisitions,  of  late  years ;  and  will  occupy 
a  place  beside  the  Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beauty^  and  other  fine  autumn  Pears. 

Beurre  Superfin. — A  superior  fruit,  in  every  respect ;  and  in  flavor  and  texture 
equal  to  the  best  Brown  Beurre. 

NouvEAiT  PoiTEAu. — As  a  thrifty  and  prolific  tree,  either  on  Pear  or  Quince  root, 
this  variety  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  uniformly  bearing  abundant  crops  of  large,  fine  fruit. 

FoNDANTE  DE  Malines. — This  fruit  improves  every  year,  upon  acquaintance,  and, 
the  past  season,  has  been  particularly  large,  handsome,  and  excellent. 

Grand  Soliel, — Hardy,  very  productive,  and  high  flavored.     Valuable. 

Beurre  Clairgeau. — This  celebrated  variety  will  j)roduce  quite   an  excitement 
among  fruit  growers,  on  account  of  its  size,  productiveness,  and  beauty.     It  i 
grower,  and  succeeds  on  both  Pear  and  Quince  root. 
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The  following  American  varieties  are  uniformly  hardy,  productive,  and  excellent  in 
quality ;  all  well  adapted  to  orcliard  cultivation  :  Howell,  Sheldon,  Dallas,  Collins, 
Wadleigh,  Meriam,  Kingsessing. 

The  Lawrence  will,  ere  long,  be  universally  esteemed,  as  one  of  the  best  winter 
Pears  ;  invariably  rich  and  delicious,  keeping  to  the  present  time,  without  difficulty. 

The  Beurre  cVAremherg  still  stands,  with  me,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  late  sorts  ; 
uniformly  ripening  in  perfection,  and  with  little  care.  On  standard  trees,  with  high 
cultivation,  this  variety  will  probably  never  be  surpassed. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  which  has  already  been  extended  beyond  my  original  in- 
tention, I  subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  other  sorts,  which  have  come  into  a  bearing  state  the 
last  year.  None  of  these  have  borne  before,  and  now  only  on  imported  trees ;  but, 
from  appearances,  some  of  them  will  probably  command  especial  ftivor. 

Pie  IX. — A  large  pyramidal,  or  turbinate,  high-flavored,  buttery  Pear ;  ripe  the 
first  of  October. 

CoMTE  DE  Paris. — A  large,  obtuse-pyriform  fruit ;  handsome  and  prolific.    October. 

CoRNELis. — Large,  pyriform  ;  excellent.     September. 

"WiLLEBMOz. — Above  medium  size,  handsome  and  good.     Piipe  middle  of  October. 

Retocr  de  PtOME. — A  russet  Pear,  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality.    November. 

Emile  d'  Heyst. — Large,  form  of  the  Dix  ;  very  melting  and  juicy.     October. 

Beurre  Berckmans. — Regular  pear-form ;  second  size;  first  order.     December. 

MoNSEiGNEUR  Affre. — Middle  size  ;  a  rich,  melting  Pear.     November. 

Marquis  de  Bedmar. — Second  size  ;  Bergamot  shape ;  fine  quality.     October. 

Madame  Eliza. — Large  and  handsome  ;  a  late  fruit,  of  good  promise.    November 
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BY  W'il.  CIIORLTON,  GAPvDE^^:R  TO  J.  C.  GREEX,  KEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

If  we  were  all  to  take  the  same  course  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Messer,  has 
done,  viz.,  give  our  experience  at  the  end  of  each  season,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Horticulturist,  there  might  be  collected  an  amount  of  information  which  would  be 
very  valuable  in  a  collective  form.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  allow  me  to  follow 
in  his  wake  by  recording  my  own  progress  the  last  year ;  and  as  the  cold  grapery  is 
his  main  point,  I  will  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  the  same  consideration. 

The  house  at  this  place  has  not  had  any  artificial  heat,  and  has  given  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  wet  summer  and  the  more  than  usual  tendency  to  mildew.  The 
total  number  of  bunches  ripened  off  were  918.  The  first  ripe,  out  of  a  collection  of 
over  twenty  kinds,  were  Muscat  Blanc  Hatif,  Malvasia,  and  Royal  Chasselas,  and 
were  cut  in  good  condition  on  the  2d  of  August.  Other  sorts  were  ripe  as  follows : 
White  Frontignan,  lOtli  Aug.;  Gromier  du  Canial,  16th;  Black  Frontignan,  27th  ; 
Austrian  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh,  10th  Sept. ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  12th; 
and  others  later,  according  to  habit.     71ie  vines  were  uncovered  on  the  1st  of  March, 
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ami  from  tlio  liUli  to  20tl»  May  continued  to  ojicn  thoir  blossoms.  About  the  middle 
of  July  we  had  a  succession  of  damp  and  foggy  weather,  with  the  wind  j>revailing 
south  and  southeast,  when  mildew  began  to  show  itself.  The  house  was  then  drinl 
ort";  no  more  water  was  applied  inside,  as  tlie  weather  continued  <laiiip  and  the  grapes 
were  ripening.  Air  was  admitted  above  more  abundantly,  but  with  caution,  and  the 
floor  sprinkled  over  with  sulphur ;  after  wdiieh,  for  three  or  four  days,  the  heat  was 
allowed  to  rise  to  110'^  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  "What  little  mildew  could  be  found 
was  cleared  off,  and  not  much  appeared  afterwards.  I  mention  this  more  particularly 
as  the  above  pest  has  the  past  season  been  more  than  usually  prolific  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  as  I  feel  further  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  if. 

^Ir.  Messer  says,  with  respect  to  his  own  house,  that  "if  there  had  been  no  forcing 
in  the  spring,  the  JIamhurffhs,  Muscats,  and  Frontignans  would  have  been  worth- 
less ;"  and  that  in  his  neighbor's,  many  clusters  of  the  Pur2)lc  Fronlignans  decayed 
prematurely.  This  has  not  been  the  case  here ;  for  out  of  the  number  above  stated 
there  were  only  some  seven  or  eight  bunches  which  shrivelled,  and  those  were  Muscat 
Blanc  Jlatlf  and  Roijal  Chasselas,  the  former  of  which  only  cracked  a  few  berries  the 
past  season,  although  it  is  very  apt  to  do  so.  The  last  Grapes  were  cut  in  good  order 
on  the  18tli  November,  viz.,  West^s  St.  Peter'' s,  Peine  de  Nice,  Syrian,  and  Palestine; 
and  these  would  have  hung  longer,  but  were  wanted  for  use. 

This  house  was  planted  in  March,  1850,  and  contains  74  vines.  In  1851  there 
were  cut  202  bunches;  in  1852,  G18  bunches;  and  last  year,  918  bunches;  —  making 
a  total  of  1798  bunches.  The  vines  have  made  health}^,  strong,  and  well-ripened 
wood,  with  plump,  prominent  eyes,  for  next  season,  and  are,  if  anything,  in  better 
order  than  heretofore ;  and  this  without  the  aid  of  "  dead  carcases,"  which  your  cor- 
resjioudent,  Mr.  McKay,  is  so  much  in  love  with. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  'tis  said,  and  both  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Cleveland  seem 
disposed  to  give  this  position  to  the  public.  Now,  it  is  just  possible  both  have  failed 
to  support  the  principle  for  which  they  are  contending.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
of  experience  will  deny  that  the  latter  gentleman's  old  horse  did  make  a  quantity  of 
rich  material,  and  that  in  this  well-rotted  state  his  vine  roots  did  luxuriate  therein ; 
and  that  the  former's  eighty  head  of  cattle  did  contribute  somewhat  toward  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  Isabellas,  by  being  buried  so  deep ;  and  that  the  gaseous  matter  evolved 
therefiom  distributed  itself  among  the  superincumbent  stratum,  which  had  been  well 
worked  and  loosened  up,  and  which  it  is  presumed  was  something  of  a  "maiden" 
earth,  therefore  just  in  the  state  to  absorb  and  retain  such — like  a  dog  with  an  empty 
stomach,  it  wanted  something  organic;  —  and  that  aftei'wards,  when  the  whole  was 
thoroughly  decayed,  the  roots  were  found  in  abundance  among  the  bones,  and  what 
would  be  black  mold,  rich  in  organic  ingredients.  But  how  far  does  either  example 
go  to  prove  the  advantage  of  using  these  same  substances  in  a  fresh  state,  and  in  the 
wholesale  quantities,  along  with  or  even  under  other  rich  material  in  a  vine  border,  to 
such  an  extent  as  sometimes  is  done,  and  until  the  whole  mass  is  glutted  until  it  is 
one  mass  of  putrefaction.  If  we  are  driven  to  facts,  let  us  abide  by  them.  Therefore, 
has  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  the  carcases  which  he  used  in  making  his  borders,  produced 
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anytliing  extraordinary;  or  lias  he  even  obtained  as  much,  of  better  quality,  in  the 
same  time,  and  with  his  vines  in  any  better  order  for  futurity,  than  I  have  recorded 
above,  and  this  without  any  such  nuisance.  lie  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  pre- 
miums that  have  been  awarded  to  him  ;  but  is  it  that  he  has  produced  something- 
very  wonderful  from  time  to  time,  or  is  it  rather  because  he  has  not  had  much  superi- 
ority to  contend  against.  In  a  former  article,  {^Horticulturist^  1852,  p.  110,)  he  says 
that  his  "  vines  were  not  allowed  to  bear  a  bunch  till  the  fourth  year  after  planting," 
and  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  he  has  "  never  been  able  to  ripen  perfectly  more 
than  nine  or  ten  bunches  on  any  single  vine."  Now  this  does  not  argue  much  for 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  material  as  he  advocates. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  McKay's  example,  he  jumps  at  a  conclusion  rather  too  fast, 
without  having  proved  much  in  favor  of  the  argument.  In  the  first  place  he  has  a 
gravelly  bottom  —  the  one  above  all  others  most  suited  to  the  Grape  vine,  as  admit- 
ting of  good  drainage;  his  soil  is  particularly  well  worked,  with  some  manure  added 
where  the  roots  could  take  hold  of  it,  which  would  enable  the  vines  to  luxuriate  finely 
for  a  length  of  time,  until  the  fleshy  part  of  his  oxen  was  all  decayed  into  mold ;  and 
as  all  the  lumps  only  covered  a  part  of  the  whole  area,  the  superabundant  water  could 
drain  away,  and  with  his  good  culture  the  soil  would  remain  porous  ;  therefore  the 
gases  would  be  taken  up  by  his  fresh  base  soil,  which  would  render  it  more  fertile. 
This  is  a  very  different  circumstance  to  what  is  advocated  with  respect  to  vine  borders; 
and  when  Mr.  McKay  has  seen  as  much  mischief  done  as  I  have,  by  the  use  of  these 
materials,  he  will  not  be  so  sanguine  about  fresh  carrion.  I  do  not  deny  the  good 
properties  of  animal  manures,  when  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  in  reasonable  quan- 
tity, but  do  protest  against  gorging  the  ground  with  them  in  a  fresh  state ;  for  no  root 
can  exist  in  contact  with  such  matter  :  and  as  barn-yard  manure  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  generally  much  more  convenient  and  cheap,  where  is  the  advantage  ? 

With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  Grapes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  if  the 
same  attention  were  bestowed  on  them  as  there  is  on  the  exotic,  they  would  be  equal 
in  luxuriance  to  the  latter,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  fruit  of  ftir  better  quality 
than  is  generally  seen ;  and  your  correspondent  in  this  instance  has  only  shown  what 
good  culture  will  do  :  and  further,  if  he  will  use  good  barn-yard  manure  freely,  tviih 
the  same  c/ood  tillage  which  he  has  heretofore  practiced,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if, 
after  a  "  patient  trial,"  he  will  not  then  admit  that  it  is  not  so  indispensably  requisite 
to  use  dead  oxen  or  any  other  animal  flesh. 

The  presumption  respecting  the  cure  of  mildew  by  cutting  off  the  top  roots,  is  so 
devoid  of  physiological  fact,  and  so  opposed  to  experience  and  observation,  that  I 
must  own  my  incompetency  to  understand  it.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  healthi- 
ness of  his  vines  wards  it  oft",  as  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to  prove  this  probability  ? 
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The  American  TIasd-Book  of  Oesamestal  Tkees.    By  Tiios.  Meeiian,  Gardener.    Philadelphia,  1S53. 

"We  always  -wclcorao  every  new  contribution  to  the  "literature  of  trees."  It  liappons 
more  frequently  than  otlierwise,  tliat  the  jtlanter  "who  becomes  the  proprietor  of  a  new 
place  knows  nothing  of  the  business  he  undertakes  in  attemj)ting  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  ornamental  lawn  or  garden.  AVhy  tiiis  is  so,  we  shall  not  stop  to  in<piire ;  but  we  know 
that  when  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  citizens  are  placed  suddenly  in  an  arboretum,  tlicy 
are  unable  to  distinguish  tlie  beautiful,  or  to  classify  the  objects  around  them ;  nor  -would 
any  of  these  ninety-nine  be  qualified  to  undertake,  even  with  the  advice  of  books,  the 
selection  of  trees  for  their  own  grounds.  Unfortunately,  it  is  these  very  citizens  who  most 
frequently  become  possessed  of  the  means  -which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  The 
determination  to  plant  is  followed  by  the  purchase  of  books.  These  are  read,  too,  but  not 
understaudingly.  If  a  competent  gardener  is  employed  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance 
the  probabilities  wiU  be  that  he  is  interfered  -with.  The  difficulties  inseparable  from  pro- 
curing the  variety  necessary,  and  the  hurry  -svith  -which  it  must  be  done,  with  the  too  late 
discovery  that  much  more  than  was  expected  has  been  expended  on  the  dwelling  and  its 
numerous  alterations  and  added  conveniences,  deter  the  cit  in  pursuit  of  a  rus  in  urhe  from 
doing  half  he  should  do  in  tlie  way  of  ornamental  planting.  The  result  is  a  miserable  fail- 
ure :  handsome  furniture,  and  miserable  trees ;  a  showy  equipage,  and  no  underdraining ; 
elegant  dinner  parties,  and  no  variety  of  cut-door  objects ;  a  show  of  plate  and  china,  and 
not  a  single  plant  to  satisfy  tlic  botanist.  "Why  is  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  proprietor  is  the  greatest  drawback ;  imperfect  assistance  and  advice  is  the 
second ;  the  third  may  be  set  down  as  the  difliculty  of  procuring  from  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  ground  to  be  ornamented  that  variety  -which  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  of  beauty. 
— for  the  beginner  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  to  collect  an  arboretum  is  as  difllcull  a 
feat  as  to  make  a  cabinet  of  shells  or  a  museum  of  birds.  At  best  it  must  be  a  work  df 
some  time,  unless  you  choose  to  make  a  long  list  and  forward  it  to  the  proper  quarter, 
knowing  that  your  purse  will  sufi'er  in  shortness  in  proi)ortiou  to  the  length  of  the  order. 
No  one,  however,  need  despair ;  these  observations  regarding  the  difficulties  should  only 
stimulate  the  beginner,  -who  must,  if  he  Avants  to  have  the  true  enjoyment  such  pursuits 
afford,  give  a  little  time  at  least  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 

"What  book  shall  we  recommend  for  this  study  ?  "We  candidly  confess  we  know'  of  no 
single  one  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  though  there  are  many  that  -will  aid  the  learner. 
Observation  of  the  -work  done  and  the  beauty  accomi)lislicd  by  others,  is  of  the  first  hnpor- 
tance ;  inquiries,  and  visits  to  well-planted  places,  nurseries  and  so  forth,  can  not  be  too 
frequent,  in  conjunction  with  study  at  home ;  botanical  knowledge  is  useful — we  do  not 
say  indispensable ;  and  yet  some  kind  of  love  for  the  topic  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
-ft'hole. 

Meeiiax  possesses  the  requisites  for  an  adviser  ;  and  -we  kno-\v  of  ftw  men  to 
ould  more  freely  confide  the  responsible  trust  of  planting  for  us.     In  his  book, 
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ever,  he  has  been  too  brief.  As  gardener  at  the  Bartrara  Arboretum,  near  Pliiladelphia, 
he  has  studied  and  observed  the  trees  there ;  and  subsequently  at  the  costly  greenhouses 
and  gardens  of  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  near  the  same  city,  he  has  perfected  his  knowledge :  but 
we  can  not  but  think  his  i)ages  might  have  been  safely  enlarged;  or  the  measurements  and 
histories  of  the  single  trees  at  Baktkam's  have  been  sometimes  omitted,  to  include  in  the 
volume  information  of  a  more  varied  and  useful  kind.  We  should  like  the  substratum  he 
has  turned  up  to  be  again  dug  over,  manured,  and  planted  thicker  with  more  shrubs  of 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  does  not  tell  enough,  however  true  it  rnay  be  that  what  he  does 
print  is  dependable.  The  "  hand-book"  should  be  a  thorough  guide.  "When  it  lands  us  by 
rail  fur  a  visit  of  a  day  to  some  city  in  Italy,  it  should  tell  us  all  that  is  essential  to  be 
known,  that  can  be  compressed  into  a  small  Pi)ace.  The  planter  is  most  probably  in  as 
great  a  hurry  as  the  traveler:  he  has  other  things  to  do — his  counting-house  and  corres- 
pondence to  attend  to — like  the  traveler,  who  no  sooner  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  than  he  wants  to  hurry  off  to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  to  read  in  his  coach, 
as  he  lolls  as  at  his  ease,  all  about  what  ho  has  seen ;  and  yet  not  all,  —  he  does  not  care 
to  know  how  many  sticks  or  blocks  comi)Ose  the  steeple  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  but  ho 
does  desire  to  read  of  its  height  and  ornaments,  and  tlie  laccAvork  of  its  astounding  stone 
abutments. 

"We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  difBculties  attendant  on  the  first  study  of  jjlanting, 
and  have  shown  that  the  busy  merchant,  in  possession  of  more  dollars  than  tree-knowledge, 
is  the  person  wlio  is  to  buy  and  study  your  "  hand-book."  And  what  should  an  "  Ameri- 
can hand-book  of  trees"  be  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  nor  should  we  be  able  to 
point  out  the  man  now  living  who  could  make  exactly  our  leau  ideal  of  such  a  work.  It 
will  not  be  entirely  complete,  however,  till  it  is  published  annually^  with  information  in  it 
as  to  where  such  and  such  trees  are  to  be  bought  the  ensuing  season,  in  the  best  health,  in 
quanties,  and  at  the  fairest  price  —  which,  be  it  known  also,  is  not  always  the  longest.  For 
instance,  in  our  imaginary  annual  for  1854,  we  should  like  it  to  tell  the  interesting  circum- 
stance, that  owing  to  a  mlatalcel  the  Messrs.  Paesoms,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  are  actu- 
ally the  lucky  possessors  of  more  of  the  fine  evergreens  of  California  and  Oregon,  than  any 
nurserymen  in  the  woi'ld.  They  ordered  seeds  to  be  sent  them  from  those  Pacific  "  green- 
houses," and  were  somewhat  surprised,  when  they  came,  to  find  them  accompanied  by  a 
bill  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  !  Twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  box  of  seeds !  The  order 
had  been  given,  the  money  was  paid,  and  now  for  the  result.  They  have  fur  sale  say  thirty 
thousand  thrifty  specimens  o£  Finvs  Lamhertiana^  the  same  number  oi  Pinus  insignis^  and 
numerous  other  rare  and  curious  trees,  from  our  new  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  that  here- 
tofore Ave  have  been  obliged  to  order  from  abroad.  This  is  one  species  of  information  suit- 
able to  be  imparted  in  an  annual  hand-book.  The  initiated  will  understand  us  when  we 
say  that  every  tree  has  its  similar  kind  of  history;  some  nurseries  are  overstocked  with  one 
or  more  kinds,  and  v.'ill  dispor^e  of  these  in  quantities  at  a  price  which  would  be  absorbed 
by  a  single  specimen  or  so  at  a  garden  which  possesses  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  kind.  And 
thus  it  is  of  Roses,  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  of  shrubs  and  bulbs.  "We  could  point  out 
some  who  would  gladly  give  away  or  exchange  a  few  things  that  they  possess  in  super- 
abundant quantity,  which  might  be  greatly  esteemed  at  a  little  distance.  In  this  predica- 
ment will  most  old  nurseries  be  found,  owing  to  a  change  of  fashion  influencing  demand, 
and  other  causes. 

But  enough ;  let  us  award  to  Mr.  Meehan  the  merit  of  having  fashioned  the  framework 
of  a  good  "hand-book"  for  future  enlargement — a  task  he  is  probably  well  qualified 
undertake,  and  will  be  more  so  if  he  will  travel  a  Uttle  more,  look  about  him  with 
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observing  eye,  nml  boroino  nwnro  of  the  boaiitifiil  ()l)jcrts  in  liis  favorite  lino  of  »tn«ly  wbicli 
exist  even  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  neighborhood.     We  give  a  tipccinien  of  the  book : 

"VIIKJILIA.     Lamarch.     Nat,  Ofil.  i'iiiac<r.  —  Corolla  butt<.rfly-8ha|it'J.     Fruit  a  flat,  muiiy- 
secdcd  legume. 

"  V.  LUTEA.     Michaux. — Loaves  pinnate;  K-afltts  altcrnat^^'.     Yellow  Wood.     Native  of  the  Wi  st- 
ern States.     Flowei"s  in  July. 
"  A  middle-sized  round  he.ided  tree,  which  wlien  in  flower  is  particularly  ornamentid.     There 

are  iu  clusters  larger  than  the  locust,  though  less  odoriferous;  pendulous,  and  of  a  whitish-yellow 

color.     It  is  lute  in  putting  forth  in  spring,  and  one  of  the  first  to  shed  its  leaves,  which  turn  to 

a  deep  orange-yellow  iu  the  fall. 

"It  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  light  loam,  in  a  cool  situation,  not  exp<'sed  to  the  heat  and  drouth 

of  summer. 

"It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  arc  ripe,  in  boxes  protected  from  mice  an<l 

severe  frosts.     They  will  ajipear  in  spiing.     It  also  succeeds  very  well  budded  on  the  So[ihora  in 

July. 

"The  finest  Bartram  specimen  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the 

base."     p.  239. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  all  true.  We  should  like  him  to  have  added,  ''It  is  called  Yellow 
Wood  from  the  color  of  the  wood,  and  not  of  the  flower,  which  latter  few  would  see  jxis- 
sessed  of  much  tinge  of  this  color.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  all  nurseries,  and  bears  a  higher 
price  than  it  ought  to,  or  than  it  will  when  a  little  moderate  enterprise  shall  induce  a  prop- 
agator to  send  for  the  seeds  to  the  very  small  district  of  Tennessee  where  only  it  is  found 
in  a  native  state.  The  seeds  of  the  fine  si)ecimens  in  several  parts  of  Philadelphia  county 
have  never  been  known  to  perfect  themselves.  We  have  succeeded  in  propagating  it  from 
layers,  and  these  will  probably  make  the  finest  trees.  Allied  to  the  Camellia,  and  the  only 
native  tree  of  America  that  has  'such  a  rich  family  connection  to  talk  about,'  added  to  its 
very  great  beauty  and  long  continuance  of  flowering,  no  less  than  its  fragrance,  we  should 
enforce  a  dictum  already  promulgated  by  others,  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  an 
ornamental  jdantation.  A  very  hard  winter  sometimes  kills  it  to  the  ground;  but  it  may 
be  depended  on,  as  far  north  as  Philadelidiia,  to  reproduce  itself  abundantly  by  stools,  and 
layers  may  be  made  from  these.  The  rootlets  are  small,  and  will  not  bear  long  exposure 
before  rei)lanting.  Like  the  best  people,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  best  trees  are 
the  most  rare  and  difficult  to  procure."  Something  like  this  might  eidiven  a  "  hand-book," 
and  give  some  desired  information.  And  Ave  should  know  something  ad<litionally  practi- 
cal if  it  were  added,  "  Orders  sent  to & ,  the  present  season,  will  be  filled.    Price 

for  plants  three  to  five  feet  high,  at  Parsons'  nurseries,  —  cents;  at  Philadelphia,  $1." 

Mr.  Meehan  gives  from  his  own  observation  some  very  practical  and  simple  rules  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  would  go  to  work  in  earnest.  W' e  add  a  specimen  or  two,  as  dicta 
in  which  we  fully  concur  : 

"21.  In  planting,  the  immediate  object  is  to  get  a  speedy  formation  of  new  roots  and  fibres. 
The  best  time  to  plant,  then,  will  be  when  the  earth  is  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere, and  when  the  elaborated  sap  is  descending  and  active,  and  the  tree  ifsclf  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  excessive  evaporation.     The  time  is  the  autumn,  at  the  fall  of  the  leat." 

This  he  qualifies  in  regard  to  some  species. 

"  39.  The  effect  to  be  produced  by  trees  should  be  particulai-ly  well  studied.     The  object 
never  be  lust  siglit  of     Pleasure,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  generally  a  main  object.     This  is 
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to  be  derived  from  a  perception  of  the  beautiful.     Unity,  harmony,  and  appropriate  fitness,  are 
the  essential  elements  of  beauty  ;  to  these,  then,  must  the  planters'  efforts  turn. 

"  50.  Thus  the  planter  sliould  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  beauty.  Without  them  his 
labors  may  excite  only  wonder  at  their  extent,  or  surprise  at  their  variety ;  witli  them,  he  com- 
bines lasting  beauty — a  source  of  unvarying  pleasure  and  delight." 

We  trust  the  publisher  of  this  volume  will  find  so  ready  a  sale  for  it,  that  he  and  the 
editor  will  combine  to  make  it  annual ;  and  if  assistance  from  other  pens  is  called  in  from 
different  parts  of  our  great  country,  it  may  be  made,  what  is  much  wanted,  really  "a  hand- 
book of  American  trees." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  with  gratitude  the  information  imparted  by  Loudon 
in  his  Arlorettim.  He  took  the  pains  not  only  to  indicate  the  prices  at  English  nurseries, 
but  instituted  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  continent ;  so  that  purchasers  were  not  left 
at  the  mercy  of  one  neighborhood,  and  obliged  to  purchase  at  several  prices  whatever  by  a 
sudden  demand  of  fashion  had  become  scarce  at  home.  There  is  just  now  an  uncommonly 
great  demand  for  ornamental  trees ;  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  nothing  can  be  had  but 
insignificant  specimens  of  many  of  the  most  sought-for  kinds ;  in  many  instances  prices 
have  doubled  within  two  years,  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  anything  but  two  or  three 
years  old  plants.  Nurseries  increase  in  number,  but  the  demand  js  in  advance  of  the  stock. 
Time  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  advance  of  trees  not  enough  remembered  by  pur- 
chasers ;  hence  gardeners  run  off  their  young  trees  whenever  they  can,  knowing  that  buy- 
ers flinch  from  the  just  advance  in  price  with  increase  of  size.  They  give  you  as  a  reason, 
that  young  trees  succeed  the  best.  •  So  they  do ;  but  if  we  Avere  now  planting,  we  should 
give  the  preference  to  Norway  Firs  five  years  old  to  those  having  only  two  years'  growth ; 
and  so  of  many  others  :  but  specimens  of  this  and  greater  age  are  difficult  to  procure.  Our 
supposed  annual  hand-book  should  go  into  this  matter ;  and,  while  it  gave  directions  as  to 
the  proper  age  for  transplanting  all  descriptions  of  trees,  should  inform  the  seeker  how  and 
where  to  procure  them.  But,  icoiild  it  fay  ?  We  answer,  yes.  Let  Mr.  Meehan,  or  his 
co-editor,  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  nurserymen  in  the  Ignited  States,  (visit  them 
would  be  better,)  and  they  would  cheerfully  pay  their  proportion  of  the  increased  paper 
and  print,  to  advertise  this  species  of  really  intelligible  and  valuable  information.  This 
would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  bookmaker,  which  would  pay  for  his  increased  outlay ; 
and,  our  word  for  it,  fifty  copies  of  the  book  Avould  sell  where  one  is  now  disposed  of.  It 
would  be  indispensable  not  only  to  every  gardener,  but  to  every  planter.  We  trust  our 
suggestion  may  be  acted  on.     S. — Philadelphia. 

[We  had  already  prepared  a  notice  of  Mr.  Meehan's  "hand-book,"  but  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  our  correspondent,  Avho  is  every  way  competent  to  set  forth  its  merits  and 
defects.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  in  the  main  we  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  persons  engaged  in  planting  ornamental  trees.  It  strikes  us, 
however,  that  some  classification  of  the  trees  would  have  enhanced  its  value.  For  instance, 
evergreen  trees  should  have  formed  a  separate  section,  instead  of  being  scattered  all  through 
the  volume.  We  think,  too,  that  the  page  should  have  been  affixed  to  the  names  in  the 
English  index.  If  we  wish  to  find  English  ITawthorn,  for  example,  w-e  refer  to  the  English 
index,  under  the  letter  II,  and  find  "Hawthorn,  English — Crataegus  oxycantha ;''''  we  have 
then  to  turn  to  0,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  book,  and  search  for  Crataegus  oxycantha. 
If  the  English  index  had  read  thus,  it  would  have  saved  time  to  all  who  may  consult  it: 

Hawthorn,  English — Cratagns  oxycantlia.^  108."  The  reader  could  at  once  have  turned 
age  108.     Tlie  alphabetical  arrangement  does  not,  to  our  mind,  obviate  the  necessity  of 
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.•I  coiiipk'to  iiiilfX.  ^W'  arc  all  in  n  Imrry  in  tliis  cnmilrv,  ami  Imoks  of  rcfcrcnco  —  hanil- 
liodks,  8iu-li  as  tliis — should  lie  so  arraii;,^'*!  u'*  to  coii^nrnf  as  littk-  time  as  possible  in  tlio 
pnilitless  and  nnpleasnnt  labor  of  tnrniii^  leaves. 

Aliont  i'ij:Iity-t\vo  ponora  t>f  trees,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  species  and  varieties, 
are  <leserihed  :  nine  of  Majdes,  six  of  Heooh,  ten  of  Ash,  ten  Magnolias,  ten  Poplars,  twenty- 
two  Oaks,  twenty  AViilows,  six  Elms,  eight  Lindens,  five  Spruce,  six  Fir,  fourteen  riius, 
i^c.  itc. — Ei).] 


li-  TiiK  River.    By  F.  AV.  Siielton,  Author  of  Rector  of  SL  Biirdolplis,  and  Salandcr  the  Dragon.    With  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Designs.    Ii'ew  York:  C'jiaklks  Scriii.nkr,  1S53. 

"^Nlan  made  the  City — God  made  the  Country,"  is  an  old  saying  of  more  truth  than 
Avo  sometimes  find  in  "common  sayings;"  and  yet  man  has  some  hand  in  giving  character 
to  the  country — lie  may  deform  or  beautify  it.  There  is  beauty  in  themicnltivated  prairie, 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never  trod  ;  the  mighty  forest,  not  yet  desecrated  by 
the  woodman's  axe,  is  beautiful  in  its  majesty.  But  these  arc  beauties  to  be  enjoyed  only 
for  a  short  season.  The  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  would  soon  grow  tired  of  such 
delights.  The  beauty  of  the  prairie  and  the  lonely  majesty  of  the  forest  will  tempt  but  few 
to  forsake  the  pleasures  .of  civilized  life.  The  character  of  the  country,  then,  as  a  home 
for  man,  depends  on  man  himself. 

In  all  parts  of  our  country  there  is  a  new  and  constantly  increasing  disposition  to  shun 
the  city  and  seek  the  enjoyments  of  country  life.  The  question  arises,  Avhat  has  given  our 
people  such  a  love  of  rural  life  ?  Perhaps  our  own  and  other  borticidtural  and  the  agricul- 
tural journals  have  done  as  much  as  any  one  cause  to  produce  this  result.  Then  the  better 
cidtivation  of  the  soil,  better  and  more  tasty  buildings,  improved  stock  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  have  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  country,  and  thrown  a  charm 
around  country  life.  The  log  cabin,  surrounded  with  stutups,  Avas  bearable ;  it  showed 
necessity,  and  adaptation,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  better  things  in  the  future.  But  when 
this  was  suffered  to  go  to  partial  decay,  or  substituted  by  an  unsightly  board  liouse,  sur- 
rounded with  half  decayed  stumps  and  tumble-down  rail  fences,  it  was  a  picture  by  no 
means  attractive  to  the  man  of  taste. 

With  this  love  of  Rural  Life  has  sprung  up  a  Rural  Literature.  "We  have  had  Willis' 
Rural  Letters,  Up  Country  Letters,  and  now  Up  the  River,  with  many  others  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  We  wish  these  authors  knew  more  of  horticulture — that  they  were 
familiar  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  jdant-  and  trees — then  their  writings  woidd  be  more 
interesting  and  profitable.  Uad  the  author  of  this  work  known  more  of  the  beautiful  col- 
lections of  fruits  and  flowers  to  be  found  ''  up  the  river,"  he  Avould  not  have  devoted 
twenty-five  pages  to  a  pair  of  Shanghae  fowls.  It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  many  of  its  descriptions  are  exceedingly  fine.  We  marked  a  few  passages,  but  can  only 
find  room  for  a  single  extract. 

"What  more  rcfrceliing  and  delightful,  especially  in  early  spring,  when  sated  and  disgusted 
with  grease  and  animal  diet,  than  a  tumbler  full  of  short-top,  scarlet  radislies,  placed  upon  your 
tea-table,  to  be  accompanied  with  sponge-like  bread  and  grass  butter?  IIow  fresh,  crisp,  crack- 
ling, sparking,  they  are,  as  you  take  them  out  of  water!  How  you  love  to  snap  them  in  two  like 
brittle  glass,  dip  the  ends  in  a  little  salt,  and  crack  them  to  pieces  in  your  feverish  mouth  !  Such 
indulgence  is  a  harmless  epicurism,  which  the  present  state  of  sumptuary  laws  docs  not  forbid, 
hope  that  Radishes  may  be  spared,  although  I  foresee  that  the  days  of  salad  are  numbered, 
because  lettuce  contains  opium,  as  is  well  known." 
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Winter  Treatment  and  Propagation  of  Epacrises. — These  will  have  now  (Oct.  22)  completed 
their  growth  and  formed  their  flower-buds.  See,  therefore,  that  they  are  in  a  proper  condition 
for  wintering  —  their  pots  clean  and  the  drainage  complete;  for  to  have  drainage  perfect  is  of 
more  consequence  during  winter  than  at  any  other  season :  if  it  is  imperfect,  the  water  will  lodge 
in  the  soil,  and  turn  it  sour ;  the  yoimg  roots  will  then  perish,  and  the  plant  will  soon  show  the 
ill  effects  of  such  conditions.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  strongly  pi-essed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
young  cultivator.  Should  any  worm-casts  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  means  must  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  them.  If  only  one  or  two  pots  are  infested,  the  most  certain  remedy  is  carefully  to 
turn  the  ball  out  of  the  pot,  and  if  the  worms  are  outside,  to  gently  remove  them,  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots ;  but  if  they  are  embedded  in  the  soil,  they  will  be  more  difScult  to  come  at. 
If  the  ball  be  gently  struck  with  the  hand,  they  will  cvee\)  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  may 
then  be  destroyed.  Should  these  means  fail,  let  the  plants  become  moderately  dry,  and  then  give 
a  good  watering  with  lime-water ;  this  will  effectually  displace  them.  The  green  fly  sometimes 
prevails  in  the  early  part  of  winter  on  the  young  shoots ;  these  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  smoking 
with  tobacco.  The  application  of  water  during  winter  is  necessary,  but  only  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  merely  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  somewhat  moist,  care  being  taken  that  the  ball 
is  moistened  to  the  center.  All  the  artificial  heat  that  is  needed  for  the  Epacris  is  just  enough  to 
keep  out  frost.  If  the  plants,  or  part  of  them,  are  kept  in  cold  pits,  they  should  be  securely  cov- 
ered up  every  night  when  frost  prevails  ;  in  very  severe  long-continued  frost,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  them  covered  closely  up  even  during  the  day.  They  have  been  kept  so  covered  up  for  a 
week  together  without  injury  ;  but  on  all  favorable  occasions  uncover  them,  and  give  them  fresh 
air  to  dry  up  damps,  and  keep  the  plants  fresh  and  healthy.  Air  must  also  be  given  plentifully 
to  the  green-house,  both  to  keep  down  the  temperature  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere.  Once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  let  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  stirred,  and  all  Mosses  and  Lichens  removed 
as  well  as  weeds.  Toward  spring,  when  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  push,  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  mold  will  be  acceptable  and  useful. 

lu  order  to  perpetuate  choice  varieties  already  known,  the  only  way  is  to  strike  them  from 
cuttings;  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  propagate  in  this  manner,  though  certainly  not  so  easy 
as  a  Geranium  or  a  Chrjsantliemum.  The  necessary  materials  are,  some  good  sandy  peat,  some 
pure  white  silver-sand,  and  two  or  three  clear  bell-glasses,  together  with  a  rather  warmer  house 
to  place  the  cutting  pots  iu  than  the  green-house.  The  best  time  is  when  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  young  shoots  upon  them,  which  generally  happens  about  the  end  of  May.  The  best  cuttings 
are  such  as  are  growing  on  the  side-shoots,  because  these  are  not  so  gross  and  full  of  sap  as  the 
leading  branches.  The  shoots  being  in  a  fit  state  to  take  off  for  cuttings,  select  some  pots  of  such 
a  size  as  will  allow  the  bell-glass  just  to  fit  within  them ;  fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  pots  with 
broken  potsherds  for  drainage,  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  thin  layer  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
peat,  then  fill  up  with  roughly  sifted  peat  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  fill  up  the  remainder 
with  pure  silver-sand ;  give  a  gentle  watering  from  a  very  finc-rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the 
sand ;  then  prepare  the  cuttings.  Take  them  off  about  1 J  inch  long,  trim  off  the  lower  leaves 
carefully  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  without  injuring  the  bark ;  Bct  the  bell-glass  upon  the  sand  to 
make  a  mark,  and  within  that  mai'k  put  in  the  cuttings  in  neat  rows  across  the  pot,  keeping  each 
variety  to  itself.  Proceed  till  the  number  desired  to  be  multiplied  is  all  planted;  then  give  a 
gentle  watering,  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  the  cuttings;  let  them  stand  half  an  hour 
hade,  to  dry  the  wet  off  the  leaves ;  then  place  the  bell-glasses  upon  them,  and  set  them 
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gciillo  lu-i»t,  slinilitii:  tlioiii  every  diiy  wlicii  tlie  sun  s-liines,  also  let  tlio  {^lusises  l»o  wij.cd  iliy  every 
morning  for  a  inotith,  ninl  by  that  time  the  cutliiigs  will  lugin  to  grow.  To  eluek  tliem  from 
drawing  uj>  weakly,  iiiicover  tliein  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning;  ami  wlien  tiny  are  rooUil, 
removi-  Ihem  into  a  cooler  house  for  three  or  four  wetkt>,  leaving  tiie  glasses  off  in  dull  weather, 
and  shading  tlu-m  from  hot  sunshine  ;  hy  that  time  they  will  he  lit  to  pot  off.  If  there  is  a  eon- 
siderablc  number,  and  room  is  scarce,  the^'  may  be  ])ut  into  3-incli  pots,  four  in  a  ])ol,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  till  the  following  ejiring.  When  they  are  potted  off  out  of  the  cutting-pot, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass,  and  shade  till  they  are  fairly  established.  To  cause 
them  to  form  branches  close  to  the  pots,  nip  off  the  tojis  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  afresh  ;  and 
when  they  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots,  re-pot  them,  and  afterwards  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  established  plants. — 2\  Apphli/,  in  London,  Gardeners^  Chronicle. 


PassKLiA  JuxcEA. — Tliis  graceful  jdant  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  its  pecu- 
liar habit  of  growth  rendering  it  an  object  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection  ;  it,  however, 
requires  great  attention  in  respect  to  insects,  as  the  mealy  bug  increases  very  rnjiiilly  upon  it  It 
will  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  well  chopped  turfy  peat  and  loam.  If  grown  in  richer  soil  it 
runs  to  wood,  and  there  arc  scarcely  any  flowers.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
struck  with  facility  in  bottom-heat ;  when  they  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  moist  stove,  and  kept  under  a  glass  during  their  growth,  if  the  stove  is  very 
dry ;  thej^  should  then  be  shifted,  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  until  they  are  put  in  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  intended  they  should  flower.  Some  persons  tie  up  their  [dants  to  stakes,  but 
it  is  much  more  healthy  and  beautiful  when  left  to  grow  in  its  natural  state.  During  its  growth, 
any  of  the  coarse  shoots  which  often  sjiring  up  should  be  cut  out,  as  they  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  Under  this  treatment,  it  will  produce  its  beautiful  flowei"s  freely,  and  form  an  extremely 
ornamental  plant  The  plants  arc  generally  greatly  exhausted  after  their  flowering  season,  and 
do  not  make  such  good  plants  when  grown  over  again  as  those  will  that  arc  grown  from  cuttings. 
Its  flowers  last  for  a  long  time,  but  during  its  growth  any  straggling  flowers  that  should  show 
themselves  should  be  picked  off,  as  they  arc  liable  to  weaken  it,  and  injure  its  regular  flowering. 
—  Gardeners'  arid  Fanners'  Journal. 


"  Js^E  Plus  Ultra"  —  a  fixe  Late  Broccoli. — Preeminently  superior  among  the  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  ■which  from  time  to  time  come  before  the  public,  stands  this  new  Broccoli,  being  by  far 
the  best  variety  of  that  esteemed  vegetable  that  has  yet  come  under  my  cotice  ;  and  possessing 
as  it  does  all  the  good  qualities  which  its  name  implies,  I  feel  I  shall  be  doing  the  public  a  service 
by  making  its  merits  more  genei-ally  known.  For  the  last  three  j'cars  I  have  grown  this  sort 
along  with  others  of  known  excellence,  with  the  same  unvaried  result  in  favor  of  the  "  Ke  Plus 
Ultra,"  and  during  the  last  j'car,  a  season  of  imparalleled  fatality  to  Broccolies,  while  others  were 
killed  this  sort  stood  uninjured,  producing  its  fine  heads  in  May  and  June,  equal  if  not  superior 
to  other  sorts  in  liivorable  seasons.  The  chief  merits  of  this  Broccoli  consist  in  its  being  very 
hardy,  possessing  a  dwarf  habit,  with  large  and  compact  rich  cream-colored  heads,  which  are 
protected  by  ample  smooth  glaucous  foliage,  and  it  has  the  richest  flavor  in  the  whole  tribe. 
Need  I  say  more  than  this,  that  it  possesses  all  the  finest  qualities  of  the  far-famed  Penzance 
Broccoli,  in  addition  to  a  hardiness  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  that  otherwise  excellent 
sort.     No  garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  it. — H.  Mitchell,  in  London  Gard.  Chronicle. 


Thee  Labels. — I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  equals  thin  sheet  lead  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  very 
pliable  and  durable ;  the  letters  should  be  stamped  on  it,  and  the  labels  soldered  to  small  iron 
stakes,  or  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  seen  labels  of  this  kind  which  had  been 
in  use  for  sixty  years,  to  all  appearance  as  good  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  made.  Putty, 
paper,  or  wood,  are  more  fit  for  the  boudoir  than  to  stand  the  test  of  the  seasons.  Tliey  want 
renewing  every  five  or  ten  years ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  lead,  which  is  very  lasting. 
Brown,  in  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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Mr.  IIotet,  under  the  impression,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  his  last  volume,  gives  a  summary  of  its  leading  articles  in  the  opening  number  of 
this  year.  Among  other  notable  performances,  which  he  takes  occasion  to  rejoice  over, 
are  his  precious  effusions  on  root-grafting.     He  says : 

"  Incidentally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  last  volume  (XIX)  we  copied  some  remarks  made  at  the 
Xoithwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  in  regard  to  root-grafting,  and  subsequently  gave  our 
views  in  relation  to  its  practice.  These  called  forth  what  we  suppose  was  intended  as  a  reply 
from  a  contemporary.  There  was  not  one  single  fact  brought  forward  to  refute  what  we  said, 
but  only  a  string  of  words  and  wonderful  facetiousness,  Avhich  we,  allow  to  pass  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Our  views  of  the  system  remain  unchanged ;  that  is,  we  consider  root-grafting  as 
generally  practiced  —  and  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it  knows  what  that  is  —  r.n 
injudicious  mode  —  of  economy  we  say  nothing  —  of  obtaining  good  orchard  trees." 

It  seems  to  us  quite  superfluous  in  Mr.  Hovey  to  make  this  formal  announcement  tliat 
his  views  "remain  unchanged."  Nobody  who  knows  him  Avould  expect  such  a  thing.  To 
say  Mr.  Hovey  has  "  changed  his  views,"  would  be  about  equal  to  saying  that  the  leopard 
had  changed  his  spots. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association  the  following  reso- 
h;t:on  was  passed : 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  root-grafling  as  a  principal  mode  of  propagating  the  Apple." 

The  Season.— The  winter  here,  up  to  this  time,  (January  20,)  has  been  mild.  The  first 
snow  of  any  consequence  fell  about  the  21st  of  December,  and  for  about  two  weeks  after 
that  the  weather  was  moderately  cold ;  the  thermometer  tell  as  low  as  zero  only  twice. 
Except  in  exposed  places,  where  the  snow  was  blown  off,  the  ground  was  not  frozen  until 
about  a  week  ago,  when  a  sudden  thaw  was  followed  by  a  few  cold  days. 


Pears  in  Ohio.  — Tlie  Hon.  James  Mathews,  of  Coshocton,  says:  "Among  the  Pears 
that  I  consider  the  very  best,  and  which  fruited  with  me  this  year,  were  Madelainc,  Beurre 
Giffard,  Ott,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Bartlett^  Urhaniste,  Heathcote,  SecM,  and  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  select  nine  others  that  would  beat  these.  If  I  were 
confined  to  but  one  early  Pear,  it  would  be  the  Beurre  Qijfard.'''' 


The  New  York  Ilorticultural  Society  is  holding  conversational  meetings,  we  are  in- 
formed, for  the  discussion  of  cpiestions  concerning  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Such  meetings,  if  well  sustained,  would  do  much  good,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  every 
city  and  village  where  a  dozen  persons  are  to  be  found  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  and  the  garden.  "We  will  bo  happy  to  publish  reports  of  the  discussions,  if  some 
of  the  officers,  or  some  friend,  will  furnisli  them. 
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Strawijeruiks. — In  the  discussion  of  Strawberries  at  tlie  Cliicago  poniological  meeting, 
Dr.  "Wakdku  is  reported  to  liavo  said  tliat  the  variety  we  figured  as  J/cJroy's  Superior  was 
L<yiuiirorth's  Prolijlc.  We  are  sorry  the  Doctor  sht)uld  liave  taken  the  trouble  to  promul- 
gate such  an  error  among  our  western  friends.  We  know  that  our  drawing  is  a  correct 
portrait  of  medium  sized  specimens  of  McAvoifn  Superior  ;  and  several  of  the  best  informed 
gentlemen  at  Cincinnati,  including  Mr.  McAtoy  himself,  lias  so  pronounced  it.  This 
variety  is  sufliciently  distinct  from  the  Prolijic  not  to  be  confounded  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  in  such  matters.  We  will  hero  take  occision  to  assure  our  readers 
that  we  shall  never  take  the  troul)le  to  prepare  a  colored  drawing  of  any  fruit  until  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  in  regard  to  its  nomenclature,  as  well  as  its  quality. 


The  Delaware  Grape. — Mr.  Thomas  J.  Myers,  of  Dundee,  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us  that  there  is  a  Grape  in  Steuben  count}',  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years, 
that  answers  our  description  of  the  Delaware  in  every  respect.  lie  says  the  vine  was 
owned  b}'  a  queer  ohl  I^utchman,  who  never  would  give  either  a  root  or  cutting  of  it  even 
to  his  nearest  neighbors;  but  that  at  length  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  cuttings,  and  will 
I)ropagate  it.  It  ai)pears  that  the  owner  of  this  vine  obtained  it  from  a  Mr.  Maxfield, 
living  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton ;  and  that  he  brought  it  from  Lisbon,  and  called 
it  the  "  Lisbon  wine  Grape."  Mr.  ^Iyers  says  it  is  perfectly  hardy  on  the  highest,  coldest, 
barren  hills  of  Steuben,  and  bears  abundantly. 


The  Peach  Tree  Borer. — P.  R.  Freeoff,  Esq.,  of  Auburn,  has  handed  us  a  branch  of 
the  Peach  tree,  containing  the  grub  of  the  Borer.  It  is  seldom  this  insect  is  found  in  the 
branches,  the  principal  jioint  of  its  attack  being  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Osage  Oraxge  Hedges. — M.  L.  Sn.i.ivAXT,  Esq.,  the  great  land  proprietor  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  engaged,  says  the  Ohio  Cultivator^  twenty  bushels  of  Osage  Orange  seed,  to 
hedge  his  Illinois  lands.     Success  to  the  enterprise ! 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  plates  of  a  new  and  valuable  work  on  Farm  Implements^  1  y 
Jonx  J.  Thomas,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  the  Haepers'. 


We  have  some  half  a  dozen  ])agcs  in  type,  crowded  out.     This  will  account  for  the  non- 
appearance in  this  number  of  several  interesting  articles  from  correspondents,  &c. 


IIorticultcre  IX  Oregon. — We  have  during  the  jjast  month  received  some  very  flattering 
letters  from  Oregon,  and  what  is  more  interesting  to  the  publisher,  some  very  long  lists  of 
subscribers.  About  thirty  copies  are  taken  at  one  post  oflice,  (Oregon  City.)  We  give  a 
few  extracts  from  these  letters : 

''The  Horticulturist  is  doing  a  philanthropic  work  for  Oregon,  by  stimulating  a  few  men  to  set 
the  example  of  fruit  culture  before  their  fellow  citizen?,  which  is  truly  ius[)iring.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  fruit  in  Oregon  than  in  any  other  new 
territory  in  the  Union.  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Lewellixg  have  truly  become  beneAictors,  by  intro- 
ducing at  an  early  day,  at  great  expense,  and  under  most  dis-heartening  circumstances,  so  large  a 
variety  of  the  choicest  orchard  fruits  from  tlie  States.  They  have  lost  many  varieties  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in  putting  up  the  young  trees  at  the  nurseries  for  sh 
through  a  tropical  climate.     Other  whole  boxes  have  been  purloined  on  the  Isthmus  by  treaeher 
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ous  carriers.  Yet  they  have  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  about  seventy  varieties 
of  Apples,  forty  of  Pears,  fifteen  of  Peaches,  as  many  of  Plums,  twenty  of  Cherries,  several  of 
Quince ;  besides  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  the  Walnut  and 
Hickory  nuts.     They  are  doing  well  in  their  business. 

Several  varieties  of  their  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit,  have  borne 
the  three  last  seasons.  In  general  terms,  they  may  be  said  to  promise  ■well,  both  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  fruit.  Our  trees  fruit  from  one  to  three  years  younger  here  than  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  produce  more  abundantly.  No  doubt  your  shy  bearers  would,  with  us,  load  them- 
selves heavily  with  fruit.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  climate  leads  us  to  anticipate  that 
our  trees  will  be  short  lived,  unless  they  receive  a  high  state  of  culture.  Is  this  a  logical  deduc- 
tion? What  peculiar  treatment  will  be  necessary  to  supply  trees  with  nutrition,  where  they  load 
themselves  beyond  their  capability  of  support,  without  breaking?"     E.  F. — Oregon  City. 

Maintain  a  vigorous  growth  by  good  culture  of  the  soil  around  tlie  trees,  by  occasional 
dressings  of  compost,  and  if  necessary,  thin  the  fruits.  Pruning,  also,  stimulates  tlie 
growth  of  over-fruitful  trees.     The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Ladd  : 

"  Fruit  growing  is  attracting  a  lively  interest  throughout  Oregon.  The  farmers  are  generally 
planting  out  large  orchards  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit.  We  have  most  of  the  leading  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  summer  of  IS-ll  Messrs.  Lewellex  &.  Meek,  from  Iowa, 
brought  across  the  plains  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  in  the  West,  and  now 
have  a  large  nursery  and  orchard  of  bearing  trees  at  Milwaukie,  eight  miles  below  this  place. 
Some  of  their  Pears  sold  at  a  dollar  each.  Apples  at  twenty -five  cents,  and  some,  I  believe  fifty 
cents.  I  brought  from  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1850  some  twenty-three  hundred  fruit  trees,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  leading  varieties  cultivated  there.  These  were,  I  believe,  the  first  trees  ever 
brought  to  this  coast  by  the  Isthmus  that  lived.  Fruit  trees  make  an  astonishing  growth  here, 
and  bear  early,  and  the  fairest  fruit  that  I  ever  beheld.  Some  fifteen  difle'cnt  kinds  have  borne 
fruit  this  year,  on  small  trees  only  one  year  from  the  bud. 

Our  climate  seems  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  I  have  not  seen  ice  thicker 
than  window  glass  tiiis  year.  We  have  had  only  three  hard  frosts ;  just  enough  to  stop  the 
growth  of  trees.  All  kinds  of  hardy  grass  is  yet  growing  finely,  so  that  the  loose  stock  are  fat 
witliout  being  fed.     J.  W.  L. — Oregon   City,  Dec.  lOth." 


Fraud  in  Fruit  Trees. — The  trade  in  trees  has  now  grown  to  be  so  extensive,  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  atti'acted  to  it  who  are  mere  dealers,  buyers,  and  sellers. 
Many  of  these  are  honest,  responsible  men,  who  aim  at  doing  a  fair,  honest  business ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  notoriously  dishonest,  and  are  perpetrating  gross 
frauds  upon  the  community.  By  deceitful  means  they  procure  the  catalogues  of  respectable 
concerns,  and  represent  themselves  as  agents  authorized  to  solicit  orders.  They  obtain 
their  orders,  and  then  fill  them  with  whatever  trash  tliey  can  buy  cheapest.  People  every- 
where should  be  on  their  guard.  We  copy  the  following  sensible  article  on  this  subject 
from  a  late  issue  of  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker : 

"In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural,  we  find  an  article  quoted  from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy, 
under  the  heading,  'Fraud  in  Fruit  Trees;'  upon  which,  together  with  the  editorial  comments,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Such  frauds  as  here  spoken  of,  have  been  extensively  practiced  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  the  sellers  invariably  representing  themselves  as  agents  of  the  '  Rochester 
Nursery.'  The  purchasers,  in  most  cases,  appear  to  think  there  is  but  one  nursery  in  Rocliester, 
and  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  person  with  wliom  tlicy  contracted.  Of  course,  nobody  is 
accountable,  and  no  person's  reputation  Lis  suffered  hy  tlie  transaction.  A  single  examj 
show  liow  this  business  is  done  up  here.     A  neighbor  engaged  a  few  trees,  and  among  them 
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n  Black  Tarturian  Clien y.  TIio  trees,  liibelled  necording  to  coiifrjict,  were  delivoreJ  nnd  paid 
for,  and  our  neighbor,  iu>t  beinij  very  observing;,  did  not  discover,  until  the  ngent  woa  goD<»,  that 
the  tree  for  wliieh  he  hud  i)aid  lifly  centH,  pupijo^^inf;  it  to  be  a  JJlatk  Tartarian  Clierry,  was  on 
Apple  tree.  It  may  bo  readily  inferred  that  the  'lloehoster  Nursery'  is  not  very  jiopular,  and  yet 
1  find  no  evidence  that  one  of  these  trees  ever  cnine  from  Rochester.  But  be  that  lu  it  may,  I  am 
confident  that  no  nurseryman  would  hazard  his  repulalion  by  scndin*  abroad  such  trees  on  con- 
tracts as  are  brought  in  here,  unless  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hide  himself  behind  some  irre- 
sponsible agent. 

"But  what  shall  we  say  of  (he  peculiaritios  of  that  'tree  manufactory  located  in  an  obscure 
part  of  New  York  Slate,'  referred  to  by  the  Worcester  Spt/  ?  Can  we  stretch  our  credulity  enough 
to  believe  that  trees  can  be  root-grafted  in  winter,  and  grow  like  suckers  for  two  years  and  then 
be  large  enough  to  'cheat  greenics?'  Surely  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  thought  of  in 
Massachusetts,  or  the  writer  would  not  have  traveled  to  '  an  obscure  j>art  of  New  York  State'  for 
an  example!  "With  regard  to  these  agents,  I  give  it  mercl}^  as  a  matter  of  o]iinion,  and  would 
like  to  be  corrected  if  wrong,  that  the  Rochester  nurserymen  have  no  agents  abroad  for  whose 
transactions  they  hold  thom-:elves  responsible. 

"Now,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  'gulled  by  this  regular  wooden  nutmeg  operation,  nor  to  be 
verdant  enough  to  purchase  of  pedlars,'  how  shall  we  obtain  our  fi'uit  trees?  We  should  obtain 
them  at  nurseries,  conducted  by  men  of  good  standing  and  reputation,  on  whom  we  can  rely. 
However  satisfactory  this  answer  may  be,  it  is,  I  think,  still  liable  to  some  objections.  If  nui-sery- 
men  did  not  sell  to  dealers  and  agents  at  wholesale,  but  confined  themselves  to  furnishing  directly 
those  who  purchase  for  their  own  setting,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  large  nurseries  of  the  cities, 
which  now  send  out  thousands  of  choice  fruit  trees,  would  be  diminished  to  rods  instead  of  acres? 
If  no  trees  were  transplanted  except  by  those  who  would  go  to  the  nurseries  and  obtain  them, 
there  would  not  be  one  fruit  tree  set,  where  there  are  now  twenty  ;  and  in  many  locations,  at  a 
distance  from  nurseries,  our  choicest  fruits  would  remain  long  unknown.  Another  difficulty : 
a  farmer  comes  to  the  nursery  in  the  spring  and  wishes  to  obtain  some  fruit  trees,  but  he  is 
ignorant  of  varieties,  and  yet  does  not  wish  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the  nurserymen,  but  expects 
a  verbal  description  of  the  difTerent  fruits  to  aid  him  in  selecting. 

"  Now,  during  the  season  of  transplanting,  the  busiest  of  all  busy  men  are  nurserymen ;  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  their  time  at  this  season. 
Every  man  that  owns  an  acre  of  land,  should  own  a  co]>y  of  the  works  of  Dowmng,  Tuomas,  or 
Barry;  he  can  then  judge  for  himself  in  reference  to  varieties. 

"I  concluded  there  is  but  one  safe  way  of  purchasing  trees;  aiid  that  is,  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  responsible,  and  have  a  reputation  at  stake;  and  whenever  this  can  be  done,  it  matters 
not  whether  a  man  buys  at  the  nursery,  or  at  his  own  fireside,  he  will  be  safe  in  cither  case. — 
A.  M.  Wdliavis,  Marcelhis,  N.   Y." 


Books  and  Pamiiplets  Received. — ^Ye  have  only  space  at  tliis  time  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  tlie  folloAving : 

Transactions  of  the  Xew  Yorh  State  Agricxdtiiral  Society^  for  1852. 

Transactions  of  the  I^orthiccstern  Fruit  Groiccrs''  Association^  for  1853. 

Ttcenty-Third  Anmial  Ee2>ort  of  the  New  Eaten  Horticultural  Society^  for  1853,  with 
an  address  by  Rev.  TV".  Clift. 

Transactions  of  the  Worcester  Coxinty  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  years  1852  and  '53, 
containing  the  annual  reports  of  committees,  with  lists  of  premiums  awarded,  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  1853,  and  a  list  of  its  members. 

From  r.  G.  Gary,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  a  circular  embracing  a  brief 
history  of  Pleasant  Hill  Academy  and  Farmers'  College,  at  C-ollege  Hill,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  together  with  a  plan  and  course  of  study  of  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  Horticulture  ;  also,  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  for  the  col- 
lege year  1852-53. 
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TuE  Fa^meiis'  ideolect  of  the  Kitcuen  Gardex. — The  reluctance  shown  by  this  class  of  people 
to  give  a  little  time  and  labor  to  the  production  of  Vegetables  foi-  tlie  use  of  their  families,  is  most 
surprising.  Tliey  appear  to  think  the  employment  altogether  beneath  their  attention.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  for  the  women  to  engage  in  it,  but  to  suppose  that  the  farmer  himself  would  do 
so  is  deemed  almost  absurd.  Ask  a  farmer  why  he  does  not  set  off  a  piece  of  his  land  as  a 
Kitchen  Garden  wherein  to  raise  a  plentiful  supply  of  agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetables,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  reply,  "Oh,  I  have  not  the  time,  and  cannot  afford  the  labor.' 
Now  this  is  altogether  a  inisappreb.ension.  For  what  purpose  has  he  lime  at  all,  but  to  suppoit 
comfortably  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  ?  (higher  aims  always  supposed.)  If,  therefore, 
the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  will  (and  who  doubts?)  most  materially  add  to  the  eomfirt 
and  health  of  a  family,  and  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the  yield  of  a  field,  to  grudge  a  little  time 
and  trouble  is  surely  inconsiderate  if  not  imreasonable. 

Very  long  is  the  list  of  choice  edibles ;  a  small  lot  of  ground  so  devoted  will  afford  Aspai-agus, 
Sea  Kale,  Cress,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beans,  Squash,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Sabify, 
Parsnips,  Beets,  and  Tomatoes,  besides  many  useful  herbs.  A  few  days'  labor  in  the  year  would 
suflice  to  give  an  abundance  of  these  things.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who  could  raise  them  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  farmer.  In  most  cases  he  can  choose  a  suitable  soil,  and  he  never 
need  lack  manure.  Indeed,  he  ought  to  have  these  ricii  gifts  of  nature  in  their  highest  condiliin. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  vegetables  would  contribute  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the 
farmer  and  his  household.  Through  the  greater  port  of  the  year  he  eats  salt  pork,  which  is  apt 
to  engender  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases.  It  i?  owing  to  this  extreme  use  of  salt  provisions, 
without  the  counter  tendency  of  vegetables,  that  such  diseases  are  so  prevalent.  If  he  must  feed 
so  much  upon  salt  meat,  he  ought  to  provide  that  which  would  prevent  its  injurious  effects.  I 
find  that  such  people  have  no  reluctance  to  eat  of  them  when  presented,  but  do  so  apparently 
with  as  great  relish  as  others,  while  they  neglect  tlieir  cultivation.  The  expense  of  growing 
vegetables  is  small.  Let  us  take  Asparagus  as  an  example.  The  bed  once  made  will  last  a  life- 
time, and  two  or  three  dollars  will  obtain  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants  from  any  nurseryman. 

If  these  things  contribute  to  the  health  of  a  family,  so  they  do  to  its  enjoyment.  How  much 
they  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  they  know  best  who  are  careful  and  industrious  enough  to  grow 
them. — Clericus. 

Tlie  above,  from  a  friend  in  Canada  West,  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration;  for  no  one 
can  be  truly  said  to  live  who  has  not  a  Garden.  None  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it 
can  appreciate  the  satisfaction — the  luxury — of  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  Avith  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  planting  and  culture.  A  bunch  of  Radishes— a  few  heads  of  Lettuce — 
taken  from  the  garden  of  a  summer's  morning  for  breakfast — or  a  mess  of  green  Peas  or 
Sweet  Corn — is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  same  articles  brought  in  large  quantities 
from  market  in  a  withering  condition,  to  be  put  away  in  tlie  cellar  for  use.  And  a  plate  of 
Strawberries  or  Raspberries  lose  none  of  their  peculiar  flavor  by  passing  directly  from  the 
iorder  to  the  cream,  without  being  jolted  about  in  baskets  until  they  have  lost  all  form  and 
comeliness.  And  yet,  how  many  farmers,  with  land  enough  lying  waste  to  furnish  tliem 
with  all  these  luxuries — and  how  many  more  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  possessing 
every  facility  for  a  good  garden — either  through  ignorance  or  indolence  are  deprived  of  tliis 
source  of  comfort.  These  tilings  ought  not  so  to  be.  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  rich  is  the  return  for  labor  bestowed.  But  we  Avould  not  advise 
the  attempt  to  do  too  nnich.  A  corrsspondent  writes  that  he  "  tried  his  hand  at  a  vege- 
table garden  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  and  planted  everything  he  had  seen  recommended, 
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ol'  wliicli  lio  t'oiiKl  prorurc  sccil.''  Tlio  result  wjus  xinsalisfactory,  m  might  have  heen 
exi>vcteil.  It  is  nut  well  ti»  attempt  too  much  at  tirst,  A  lew  articles  well  cultivated  ullbrd 
pleasure ;  n  lar}je  collection  poorly  cared  for  is  a  source  of  annoyance. 

The  present  month  is  the  time  to  get  thinps  in  order,  mid  as  the  first  work  is  tlio  making 
of  J/(tt-hc(lK.  sa.sh,  frames,  &c.,  should  be  made  ready.  A  new  suh-joriber,  a  young  friend 
in  Oiiio,  requests  us  to  give  simple  directions  for  making  a  hot-bed,  ^'■just  for  family 
«.«',  unless  we  consider  it  a  matter  so  well  understood  that  tlie  room  it  occupied  would  bo 
wj^sted  to  most  of  our  readers."  The  many  (juestions  we  have  asked  by  hundreds  of  now 
subscribers,  shows  us  that  many  are  turning  their  attention  to  gardening  who  never  gave 
the  subject  a  thought  before,  and  that  the  simi)!est  directions  in  the  most  ordinary  practice 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  really  needed.  "We  therefore  comjdy  with  the  rccpiest  of  our 
correspondent,  giving  the  system  we  usually  practice,  and  have  before  recommended. 

Every  one  should  have  a  hot-bed,  if  it  were  only  to  forward  a  few  plants  for_  the  garden. 
The  too  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  they  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  requiring  the 
skill  of  the  professional  gardener.  Both  suppositious  are  entirely  erroneous.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  constructed  by  an"  man  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  A  frame  of  about  12  feet  long  and 
G  wide,  which  will  allo\v  of  -i  sashes,  each  3  feet  Avide,  will  be  found  large  enough  fur  any 
family.  It  should  be  made  of  common  two-ijich  plank — the  back  about  3  feet  high,  the 
front  about  half  that,  the  ends  having  a  regular  slope  from  back  to  front.  This  will  give 
an  angle  sufficient  to  throw  off  rain,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of  external  heat  and  light  to 
the  plants  within.  If  the  beds  are  narrower,  the  front  must  be  higher  in  proportion.  The 
sides  and  ends  are  simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post,  four  inches  square,  placed  in  each  corner. 
For  the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  six  inches  Avide  is  placed  upon  the  frame,  the 
ends  morticed  or  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  so  as  not  to  cause  a  projection.  The 
sashes  are  made  m  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  cross  bars ;  and  in  glazing,  the  lights  are 
made  to  overlap  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  exclude  rain.  Such  a  frame,  costing 
but  a  mere  trifle  beyond  the  labor,  Avill  last  for  years,  and  furnish  all  the  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Caulitlowet,  Pepper,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  plants  needed,  with  a  sprinkling  of  early 
Radishes,  A.'c.    Where  so  large  a  frame  may  not  be  wanted,  an  old  window  may  be  used  for 

sash,  and  all  expense  of  glazing  avoid- 
ed. The  annexed  figure  will  convey 
an  idea  to  those  unaquainted  with  it. 
One  of  the  saslies  is  moved  down  as 
in  admitting  air,  and  another  laid  off 
entirely. 

llot-bcds  should  occupy  a  dry  situa- 
tion, where  they  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  lodgment  of  water  during  rains 
or  thaws.  They  should  be  exposed  to 
the  east  and  south,  and  be  protected  by  fences  or  buildings  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
Wliere  it  is  intended  to  merely  groAV  plants  for  transplanting  to  the  garden,  they  may  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  in  such  a  case  require  not  more 
tlian  two  feet  of  manure ;  but  when  forcing  and  perfecting  vegetables  is  designed,  a  perma- 
nent heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  bed  must  be  made  on  the  surface,  so  that  fresh  and 
warm  manure  may  be  added  when  necessary.  A  depth  of  three  to  four  feet  of  manure 
will  in  such  cases  be  wanted. 
Manure  for  hot-beds  requires  some  preparation.     It  sliould  be  fresh  stable  manure,  placed 
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in  a  heap,  and  turned  and  mixed  several  times,  promoting  a  regular  fermentation.  It  is 
thus  made  to  retain  its  heat  a  long  time ;  otherwise  it  would  hurn  and  dry  up,  and  become 
useless. 

The  mold  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  settled,  and  lias  a  lively  regular-tempered 
heat.  Lay  the  earth  evenly  over  the  dung  about  six  inches  deep.  Kadishes  and  Lettuce 
require  about  a  foot  of  earth.  After  it  has  lain  a  few  days  it  Avill  be  fit  to  receive  the 
seed,  unless  the  mold  has  turned  to  a  whitish  color,  or  has  a  rank  smell,  in  which  case  add 
some  fresh  earth  for  the  hills,  at  the  same  tune  holes  should  be  made  by  running  down 
stakes,  to  give  the  steam  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Those  who  wish  to  force  Cucumbers,  &c.,  should  begin,  in  this  section,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  by  the  1st  of  March.     For  raising  plants,  the  middle  is  time  enough. 


Cabbages. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Cabbages  readily  grow  and  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  slips.  A  stump  may  be  put  out  in  the  spring,  and  the  sprouts  as  they  vegetate  cut  off, 
the  cut  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  planted.  "When  Cabbage  or  Caulitlower  throw  oif  side  shoots 
they  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Cabbage  thus  raised  have  short  stalks,  and  are  sure  of  being 
true  to  the  parent.     I  have  often  pursued  this  method  when  short  of  seed.     C.  E. — Sandwich,  C.  W- 


f[n5bDcr5   to    CTornsponlitnts. 

(R.  B.  W.,  Picton,  C.  "VY.)  Injury  from  the  Morning  Sun. — The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fall- 
ing directly  on  froztn  foliage  or  flowers,  are  injm-ious ;  and  in  localities  where  late  spring  frosts 
occur,  it  will  be  well  to  take  measures  to  ward  them  off.  Trees  will  do  this  better  than  a  board 
fence. 

Magnolias. — ^Tlie  acuminata,  or  "cucumber  tree,"  is  as  hardy  as  your  fruit  trees.  The  purpurea 
or  Chiuese  purple,  we  think  will  also  stand  your  climate. 

"  Egyptian  Locust." — We  know  of  no  tree  bearing  this  name. 

(D.  AV.,  Wellington  Square.)  ITpRiGnr  Quince. — We  do  not  consider  it  a  good  stock  for  the 
pear.     It  may  do  for  a  few  vert/  strong  growers. 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  answering  the  following  inquiry,  in  the  ITortiouUurht,  if  convenient.  My  house  stands  on 
a  mound,  eighty  rods  from  the  public  road.  Tho  drive  is  laid  out  winding,  and  is  planted  to  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
some  twenty-five  rods,  with  standard  Cherry  and  Pear  trees.  Of  the  following  trees,  which  would  you  plant  the 
balance  of  the  drive  with  ?  1.  Norway  Fir.  2.  Norway  Fir,  alternated  with  Cherry.  3.  Norway  Fir,  alternated  with 
Mountain  Ash.    4.  White  Pine.    5.  Sugar  Maple.    6.  Silver-leaved  Maple.    S.  Y.—La  MoiUe. 

As  your  avenue  is  already  planted  in  part  with  deciduous  trees  we  would  advise  you  to  com- 
plete it  with  them;  and  we  prefer  the  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple — cither  one,  or  both  ;  the  latter, 
if  you  prefer  very  rapid  growth.  If  you  plant  evergreens,  choose  the  Norway,  and  plant  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  back  from  the  walk.  We  must  suggest,  however,  that  a  regular  row 
of  trees  on  each  side  of  a  winding  drive  is  not  consistent.     It  would  be  if  the  drive  was  straight. 

What  is  a  person  to  do  who  lives  among  the  hills,  where  the  ground  is  liable  to  wash,  and  who  wishes  to  plant  an 
orchard  ?  If  trees  are  planted  among  the  Blue  grass,  whicli  kind  Providence  causes  to  spring  up  spontaneously.  In 
order  to  hold  the  soil  together,  they  do  not  thrive  well ;  and  if  they  are  worked  like  com,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  soil 
is  carried  away  by  every  heavy  rain  that  falls.  Can  any  system  of  subsoiling  or  draining,  or  both,  prevent  this  wash- 
ing process,  so  that  the  trees  can  receive  proper  cultivation  1    B. — Perry  Co.,  O. 

fully  appreciate  your  difEcultics ;  and  we  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Ilorlicu, 
have  been  compelled  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  under  similar  circumstances,  may  be 
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B  ingojt  a  better  methoil  tlinn  we  can.  "Wo  know  of  no  other  way  than  to  proi>are  a  nearly  level 
bo<l,  of  ample  dimension?,  for  each  tree ,  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  ground  in  grasi  We 
have  i>oen  tliis  practiced  advantageously'. 

Is  Iho  P(Oj>lf'n  Journal  otiicvf  York,  of  November,  1  "^3, 1  saw  on  account  of  a //('(/(//i/o/i'*  .Si'(><///;i(/ Gooncberry, 
s'.in>:i»sing  all  others  in  many  respi-cta.  AVliat  is  your  opinion  of  it?  Is  it  like  G.  Newland's  M<immoUi  Alpine 
Slrawberrieb?    T.  TnoKSiLV.— /'(/tf*/oM,  Pa 

We  think  very  liighly  of  Jlout/hlon's  Seedling  Gooseberry.  It  is  tnueh  inferior  in  size,  beauty, 
and  flavor,  to  the  large  English  varietie?,  such  as  Crown  Bob,  Warrington,  Whitesmith,  <tc. ;  but 
th<n  it  is  more  at  home  in  our  climate.  It  grows  freely,  propagates  easily,  b'^ars  most  abunJ- 
antlv,  and  the  fruit  is  comparatively,  though  not  Avholly,  exempt  from  mildew.  The  fruit 
answers  every  purpose,  when  it  is  used  in  the  green  state,  about  as  well  as  any.  It  should  be  at 
least  one  among  every  collection. 

Permit  nic  to  ask  of  you,  through  your  journal,  some  infonnation  on  setting  Apple  orchards  — the  distance  apart 
most  advisable.  Our  nurserymen  differ  very  much  on  the  subject  — varying  from  two  rods  to  four.  Tlease  favor  us 
with  a  little  more  light.    Is..— Rock  Co.,  Wis. 

For  a  permanent  arrangement,  forty  feet  will  not  be  too  much  in  rich,  deep  soil,  where  the 
Apple  tree  is  likely  to  attain  its  greatest  dimensions.  In  light  soils,  thirty  feet  will  bo  sufficient 
An  economical  arrangement  is  to  place  the  trees  twenty  feet  apart,  and  after  they  have  borne  a 
number  of  years,  and  begin  to  encroach  upon  each  other,  remove  half  of  them.  In  this  way 
you  obtain  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  ground  occupied  and  the  labor  expended  upon  it 
The  preparation  of  Ihc  ground  costs  as  much  fur  fifty  trees  as  for  a  hundred,  and  the  first  cost  of 
the  tree  is  a  small  consideration. 


jy.orticultural    Socictits.  ' 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  February.  The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Fruit, 
Grain,  Ac,  on  Tuesday  the  7th,  Wednesday  8th,  and  Thursday,  9th  February,  at  Albany.  Ad- 
dress at  the  Capitol  by  Prof.  E.  Catir,  Albany  University,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  February  8th, 
and  by  the  President,  Lewis  G.  Morris,  on  Thursday  evening. 


United  States  Agricultural  Society. — The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Stales 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  February  22d,  1834. 


Adrian  IIorticultural  Society,  (Mien.) — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  January.  This  Society,  we  learn,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  officers  elected  for  the  present  year : 

D.  K.  UNDERWOOD,  President ;  L.  G.  Berey,  Vice  President ;  F.  C.  Beaman,  Secretarj- ;  S.  Lathrop,  Treasurer; 
B.  F.  Strong,  Librarian  ;  "\V.  II.  Scott,  B.  F.  Strong,  B.  W.  Steer,  J.  AV.  Helme,  "VV.  II.  "Waldby,  Executive  Committee. 


Stealing  Fkuit,  A'c. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  correspond  with  other  similar  societies,  soliciting  their  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  procure,  at  the  present  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  an  act  declaring  the 
stealing  of  growing  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  Ac,  larceny.  W^e  shall  publish  their  Circular  in  our 
next    Robert  M'Kxight,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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lints  m  %m\s^lutm^, 

iiN  our  last  number  we  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  nursery 
U  management  of  young  trees,  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  successful  removal. 
We  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  transplantinc/. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  planting,  during  the 
last  twenty  years;  and  with  all  the  information  that  has  been  disseminated  on  the 
subject,  by  means  of  widely-circulated  pomological  books,  periodicals,  catalogues,  &c. ; 
yet  there  is  among  the  mass  of  our  vast  population  who  till  the  ground  and  plant 
trees,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  good  planting  really  consists  in.  This 
every  nurseryman  knows,  and  every  person  whose  occupation,  duties,  or  tastes,  put 
him  in  the  way  of  observation.  "  Will  you  warrant  my  trees  to  live,  Mr.  Nursery- 
man ?"  says  one.  "  No."  *'  Then  I  can't  buy  from  you  ;  for  I  should  certainly  lose 
three-fourths  of  them,  if  not  all."  "  I  will  give  you  double  the  price  for  your  trees,  it 
you  will  warrant  them  to  grow,"  says  another  ;  "  for  I  invariably  fail  in  my  planting." 
Another  says,  "  I  can  not  understand  how  you  nurserymen  plant  so  successfidly ;  you 
must  possess  some  secret  art,  or  put  some  peculiar  substance  about  the  roots.  Pray, 
what  is  it?"  So  one  after  the  other  proceeds,  relating  his  misfortunes,  and  asking 
information  from  the  poor  nurseryman,  who,  however  much  he  may  desire  to  enlighten 
his  customers,  is  too  busy  to  discourse  intelligibly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  tree 
planting.  The  fact  is,  this  is  comparatively  a  new  and  unknown  operation  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  every  year  find  it  necessary  to  go  about  it ;  arboriculture  has  not 
been  considered  a  legitimate  branch  of  rural  studies,  but  as  the  business  of  the  gar- 
dener or  nurseryman  exclusively. 

Now,  as  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  oi 
planting,  this  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge  becomes  every  day  a  matter  of  painful 
experience.  The  supposition  that  any  man  who  could  set  a  fence  p.ost  could  plant  a 
tree,  is  demonstrated  to  be  an  illusion,  because  a  tree  is  not  a  post,  but  a  living, 
organized  body,  made  up  of  a  great  many  parts,  all  beautifully  connected,  and  recipro- 
cally dependent  upon  each  other.  The  roots  are  the  principal  organs  of  nutrition,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustain  the  tree  in  its  position  ;  the  trunk  and  branches  convey  the 
nutriment  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves ;  and  these  refine  or  elaborate  it,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  formation  of  new  parts.  These  different  parts  or  organs  must  each  fulfil 
their  respective  functions,  or  the  harmony  of  nature  is  broken,  and  the  tree  immedi- 
ately ceases  to  have  a  perfect  existence. 

Now  the  roots,  we  have  said,  are  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper  kind,  the  tree  must  starve,  just 
as  an  animal  would  if  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  planter  must  first  of  all  see  that  the  soil  in  which  he  proposes  to  plant  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  yield  the  essential  nutriment  to  the  roots  of  his  trees.  How  is  this  to  be 
We  can  not  now  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  constituent  parts  of  soils  in 
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ticular,  nor  of  the  various  chemical  changes  and  combinations  which  must  transpire  in 
them,  to  prepare  the  food  of  plants  for  absorption  by  the  delicate  spongioles  of  the 
roots.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  trees  will  not  live  —  at  least,  that  they  will  not 
flourish  —  on  a  poor  soil;  nor  on  a  very  thin  or  shallow  soil,  with  an  impenetrable 
bottom  ;  nor  in  a  very  stiff,  tenacious,  clay  soil,  that  bakes  as  bard  as  brick  during 
the  glowing  season  ;  nor  in  a  wet  soil,  where  water  is  stagnant  about  the  roots.  No 
man  need  plant  trees  in  any  such  soils,  and  hope  for  success.  Trees  —  all  trees 
usually  planted  for  fruit  or  for  ornament — require  a  soil  of  at  least  fair  average  fertil- 
ity, such  as  any  farmer  would  expect  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  grain  or  roots :  but 
all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  fertility  ;  for  among  fruits,  the  Peach  and  the 
Cherry  will  yield  good  crops  on  a  lighter  and  poorer  soil  than  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
or  Quince;  and  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe  will  succeed  well  on  light,  poor  soils,  unsuited 
to  the  Oak,  the  Maple,  the  Beech,  and  indeed  the  great  mass  of  deciduous  trees. 

On  thin  soils  —  say  four  or  five  inches  deep  —  lying  on  a  hard  subsoil,  few  trees, 
and  especially  fruit  trees,  will  succeed,  because  the  roots  are  confined  too  near  the 
surface ;  and  in  our  hot  and  dry  summers  the  earth  around  the  roots  becomes  parched, 
as  no  moisture  can  ascend  from  the  subsoil :  vegetation  is  consequently  arrested,  and 
the  trees  become  stunted  and  scrubby,  like  the  productions  of  arid  plains. 

StiJ"  clarj  soils  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  more  especially  young 
newly-transplanted  trees.  They  bake  on  the  surface,  and  exclude  both  air  and  moist- 
ure, and  they  become  so  hard  that  the  roots  are  unable  to  extend  through  them 
any  more  than  they  could  through  a  stone  wall.  We  admit  that  careful  and  skill- 
ful cultivators  might  succeed  on  such  soils,  by  expending  on  them  a  great  amount 
of  timely,  well-directed  labor,  to  keep  them  porous  and  friable  to  a  reasonable  depth. 
But  few  will  take  this  trouble,  and  therefore  such  soils  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Wet  soils  are,  of  all  the  others,  the  most  objectionable,  either  for  fruit  or  orna- 
mental plantations.  Wet  feet  are  not  more  ruinous  to  human  health  than  a  wet  soil 
is  to  trees.  It  fills  up  every  cavity  of  the  soil  which  should  be  open  for  the  passage 
of  air,  without  which  healthy  nutriment  for  the  tree  can  not  be  prepared ;  destructive 
gasses  arc  formed,  and  directly  the  tree  declines.  We  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  effect  of  even  a  very  trifling  excess  of  moisture.  In  a  row  of  trees  descending  from 
dry  land  to  moist,  it  is  observed  that  on  the  dry  upland  the  trees  are  vigorous,  Avith 
smooth,  clean  bark;  but  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  moist  places,  the  trees  look 
feeble,  the  bark  is  mossy,  and  in  every  part  we  see  symptoms  of  decline.* 

Now,  the  planter  who  desires  to  ensure  success,  must  see  that  his  soil  is  not  in  any 
of  these  extreme  conditions.  If  it  be  poor,  manure  it  liberally  a  year  before  hand,  and 
crop  it  with  roots  that  will  give  the  soil  a  good  working,  and  also  help  to  enrich  it. 
If  it  be  shallow,  deepen  it,  if  possible,  by  breaking  up  the  under  stratum  with  the  sub- 

*  Planting  trees  in  ^cH  soils  is  a  very  common  and  fatal  error.    We  often  hear  people  say,  "  I  can  not  plant  trees  in 
my  soil  except  in  a  dry  time."    A  short  time  ago  we  were  told  by  a  friend  that  his  gardener  had  not  planted  his  trees 
liist  autwmn,  because  the  holes  he  had  o'ug  became  full  of  water,  like  so  many  reservoirs,  before  the  trees  arriv 
he  did  not  expect  it  would  lears  them  till  some  time  next  spring.    This  is  but  one  case  out  of  thousands. 
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soil  plow.  If  one  plowing  be  not  enough,  give  it  two  or  three ;  and  if  it  can  not  be 
plowed,  trench  it,  or  at  least  trench  a  large  circle  for  each  tree ;  throw  out  the  poor 
subsoil,  and  substitute  good,  fertile  loam.  If  it  be  wet,  drain  it,  and  drain  it  thor- 
oughly. If  you  have  stones  on  your  land,  make  stone  drains,  as  large  and  deep  as 
the  outlet  will  admit.  If  you  have  no  stone,  use  tile,  which  is  now  manufactured  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  wet  soil  to  be  planted  with  trees,  tile  drains  should 
be  at  least  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  not  more  than  a  rod  apart,  to  carry 
the  water  away  quickly  and  eftectually  from  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Draining  and 
subsoil  plowing  are  the  two  great  improving  operations  of  modern  fixrming ;  and  they 
are  by  far  more  important  to  the  orchardist  and  all  who  grow  and  plant  trees,  than  to 
the  farmer  who  cultivates  merely  annual  crops. 

Having  the  ground  thus  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  trees,  planting 
is  in  order;  and  the  first  step  is  to  dig  the  holes.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the 
seasons  of  planting  nearly  all  classes  of  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  pressed 
with  their  ordinary  avocations ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  planting  is  either  deferred 
till  too  late,  or  else  it  is  done  hurriedly  and  badly  —  the  holes  are  made  just  large 
enough  to  cram  the  roots  into,  and  the  earth  is  thrown  in  about  them  without  any 
higher  aim  than  merely  to  cover  them.  In  these  cases  the  roots  are  crowded,  con- 
fused, and  bent  up,  so  that  a  large  number  of  them  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  and  of  course  die.  The  careful  planter  will  make  holes  so  deep  that  a  bed  of 
good,  friable,  sandy  loam  may  be  spread  on  the  bottom,  to  set  the  trees  on.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  what  sort  of  soil  is  placed  around  the  roots  ;  because,  as  every  prop- 
agator knows,  certain  soils  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  emission  of  new  roots  than 
others.  We  object  to  all  kinds  of  manure,  chips  or  shavings  of  wood,  and  various 
other  materials  that  are  occasionally  prescribed  ;  all  of  which  may  be  very  useful  and 
proper  to  be  placed  near  the  roots,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  nutriment  when  young 
active  rootlets  have  been  formed,  and  are  capable  to  make  use  of  them.  To  promote 
re-rooting,  use  fine,  fresh,  sandy  loam  —  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  as  this  remains 
porous  and  does  not  hold  injurious  quantities  of  moisture.  Then  the  holes  must  be 
wide  enough  to  allow  every  root  to  be  spread  out  its  natural  length,  and  in  a  free, 
natural  direction  ;  because  every  twist  or  bend  has  the  same  effect  as  a  twist  or  bend 
of  a  branch  —  namely,  that  ot  checking  the  flow  of  sap  to  it,  and  inducing  feebleness. 
In  replacing  the  earth,  exclude  all  poor  soil  taken  from  the  bottom ;  fill  in  the  sandy 
loam  mixture  carefully  and  slowly,  so  that  not  a  cavity  will  be  left,  but  that  every 
root  will  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil.  Some  kid-glove  planters  use  sharp 
sticks  to  work  in  the  earth,  and  thus  injure  the  roots.  The  man  who  is  really  in 
earnest,  will  take  his  hands. 

In  the  spring,  and  more  especially  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  soil  has  become 
quite  dry,  and  when  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  length  of  time,  a  pail  or  two  of 
water,  or  a  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  applied,  to  furnish  the  degree  of  moisture 
necessary  to  promote  the  formation  of  roots,  and  also  to  supply  the  demand  which  the 
opening  buds  will  make  upon  the  roots.  This  water  should  be  applied  before  the 
earth  is  all  filled  in ;  because  the  layer  of  earth  laid  over  it  prevents  rapid  evaporation 
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and  til?  consoqiKMit  Imlviiifj  of  tlie  surface,  which  would  render  the  apjilicftlion  of  water 
nn  injury  ratlior  than  a  benefit.  Trees  are  very  (.iflcn  j>lanted  too  dvejt.  Thf  forma- 
tion of  now  roots  requires  heat,  air,  and  moisture  ;  and  roots  that  are  l)uriiMl  far 
beneath  the  surface  arc  in  a  great  measure  exchided  from  the  genial  influence  of  heat 
and  air,  and  the  ends,  instead  of  emitting  new  fibres,  decay,  and  of  course  the  tree 
lingers  and  dies.  Vast  quantities  of  trees  are  lost  on  this  account,  and  we  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  planters  to  guard  against  it.  If  wc  examine  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  we 
find  that  the  most  active,  important  roots,  are  not  far  from  the  surface ;  and  we  know 
that  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  bury  deeply  any  portion  of  a  tree  that  wc  desire  to  keep 
in  a  dormant  state. 

AVhen  the  tree  is  planted,  it  should  immediately  be  mulched  ;  that  is,  a  covering 
three  or  four  inches  deep  of  half  decayed  manure  or  litter  should  be  spread  over  the 
ground  in  a  circle  around  the  tree,  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and 
some  distance  beyond.  This  mulching  prevents  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and,  what 
is  very  important,  aids  in  preserving  a  uniform  temperature  about  the  roots ;  besides, 
when  rains  come,  they  dissolve  this  mulching,  and  wash  down  its  fertilizing  parts  to 
the  roots.  This  is  a  much  safer  way  of  applying  manure  to  newly  planted  trees  than 
placing  it  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

In  cases  where  trees  are  much  exposed,  or  have  sufficient  top  to  catch  the  wind, 
supports  of  some  kind  are  necessary  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  a  single  stake  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  sunk  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots ;  and  there  should  be  a  piece  of  cloth,  matting,  or  some  soft  substance, 
placed  between  the  tree  and  stake,  or  tied  loosely  around  the  tree,  to  prevent  it  fi'om 
being  chafed. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  pruning  the  tree.  We  said,  in  last  month's  article  on 
this  subject,  that  shortening  the  branches  at  the  time  of  transplanting  was  a  necessity 
only  because  the  roots  are  generally  mutilated  and  injured  in  taking  ui>.  This  is  sub- 
stantially true.  If  we  could  take  a  young  tree  up  with  all  its  roots  entire  and  unin- 
jured in  any  way,  and  replant  it  before  they  could  sutler  from  exposure,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  lopping  oft'  branches.  But  this  we  may  as  well  say  is  impossible  —  the 
roots  must  and  will  be  cut  and  bruised  and  broken  and  dried  ;  and  the  more  they 
sufi'er,  the  less  able  they  will  be  to  fulfil  their  functions  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
deciduous  trees,  we  must  either  shorten  and  thin  the  branches,  or  see  our  trees  die. 
All  bruised  and  broken  roots  should  be  pruned  off"  clean  and  smoothly  up  to  the 
sound  wood,  else  they  will  decay,  and  retard  the  formation  of  new  roots,  if  they  do 
not  kill  the  tree.  The  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  sound  root,  placed  in  proper  soil,  like  a 
cuttin<T,  under  favorable  circumstances,  soon  emits  new  fibres. 

In  reducing  the  top,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  form  of  the  tree  ;  in  most  cases  it 
is  better  to  thin  the  branches  than  to  shorten  all  closely.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  leaves  aid  in  the  formation  of  roots.  In  fjict,  unless  the  leaves  continue  to 
11  prepare  new  matter,  the  roots  will  not  grow,  no  more  than  the  leaves  will  continue  to 
perform  their  functions  without  the  aid  of  the  roots.  We  know  that  leaves  expand 
before  the  roots  have  become  active,  and  that  new  roots  are  formed  before  any  leaves 
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appear ;  but  in  both  cases  tbe  support  is  derived  from  the  unexhausted  supply  laid  up 
during-  the  previous  season,  and  which  would  last  for  a  very  short  time.  This  is 
why  trees  sometimes  put  forth  leaves  most  promisingly,  and  wither  imder  the  first 
warm  sun ;  the  roots  being  unable  to  extract  sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil  to  com- 
pensate for  evaporation.  Just  so  cuttings  often  send  out  leaves,  and  promise  to  the 
uninitiated  a  rapid  growth;  and  in  an  hour  they  are  withered.  No  roots  were  formed, 
and  the  small  stock  of  food  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  cutting  was  soon  exhausted. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  trees  subsequent  to  planting,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  next  month. 


THE    JAPAN    LILIES.* 

These  magnificent  Lilies,  although  for  many  years  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  are 
still  scarce.  The  high  prices  —  one,  two,  and  three  dollars  apiece  —  at  which  they 
have  been  held,  as  well  as  the  doubt  that  existed  respecting  their  fitness  for  open 
garden  culture,  have  combined  in  retarding  their  dissemination,  and  confined  them  to 
a  few  of  the  better  class  of  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Now  that  prices  are  reasonable 
and  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  as  they  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  and  as  easily  grown  as  the  common  white  Lily,  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
become  really  popular.  They  are  the  very  few  in  this  country  who  will  pay  two,  or 
three,  or  five  dollars,  for  a  single  bulb  or  a  single  plant,  or  who  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  greenhouses  and  conservatories ;  but  when  we  can  ofler  a  really  superb  plant,  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  at  a  moderate  price,  it  finds  purchasers  and  planters  by  the  thou- 
sand and  the  ten  thousand. 

The  Lily  has  always  been  a  special  favorite,  and  is  now.  Where  can  we  find  a 
garden  without  its  Lilies  ?  They  are  all  beautiful ;  and  some  of  those  now  very  com- 
mon and  little  thought  of — for  instance,  the  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum),  or  our 
native  Superb  Lily  (L.  superhuni)  —  would,  if  seen  for  the  first  time,  be  pronounced 
magnificent.  These  Japan  Lilies,  however,  combine  the  most  brilliant  colors  with  a 
delicious  perfume ;  and  this  gives  them  a  pre-eminence  among  the  Lily  tribe.  The 
Crimson  Lance-leaved  Japan  Lily  (L.  lancifolium  rubrum)  f  has  a  ground  color  of 
rosy-crimson,  shading  ofl'  to  white  at  the  edge,  and  having  projecting  dots  of  bright 
crimson.  The  White  Lance-leaved  Japan  Lily  (L.  lancifolium  album)  is  pure  white, 
covered  with  colorless  projecting  points.  The  Sjwtted  Lance-leaved  Lily  {L.  lancifo- 
lium punctalum)  is  white,  with  rosy  dots.  This  grows  stronger  and  taller  than  the 
others,  and  blooms  earlier,  we  believe,  as  a  general  thing.  The  height  to  which  the 
flower-stalks  attain  varies  from  two  to  four  feet,  according  to  the  strength  of  bulbs 
and  fitness  of  soil,  culture,  &c.  They  have  seeded  freely  in  this  country,  and  large 
quantities  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  ;  but  nothing  new  or  distinct,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  has  been  obtained. 

*  One  of  the  first  and  best  articles  that  appeared  on  the  culture  of  these  Lilies  in  this  country,  was  that 
Wilder,  in  Vol.  II  of  UorUcnUurUt,  pp.  31-11.  t  See  Frontispiece. 
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In  the  open  ground  we  have  succeeded  well  with  them  in  a  soil  prepared  just  as  for 
other  bulbs  —  deep,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand  and  abundance  of  old  hot-bed 
manure  woll  worked  in.  Plant  either  in  fall,  or  early  in  spring,  before  they  begin  to 
grow.  Tlio  bulbs  should  bo  set  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep,  as  the 
stem  emits  roots  that  greatly  increase  the  vigor  and  flowering  capacity  of  the  bulb. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  and  frequently  stirred  during  the  season ;  and  when  the  flow- 
ers begin  to  appear,  apply  liquid  manure  freely,  especially  if  the  season  be  dry,  as  it 
often  is  in  the  autumn  when  these  Lilies  bloom.  Before  winter  sets  in,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  good  coat  of  leaves. 

On  pot-culture  wo  extract  the  following  very  full  and  plain  instructions  from  the 
London  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  November,  1803: 

"  Let  us  begin  with  the  bulbs  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  they  have  done  flowering.  Some  of  mine  liave  just  gone 
out  of  flower ;  others  are  well  ripened,  and  ready  for  repotting.  But  as  their  treatment 
after  flowering  is  of  groat  importance,  Ave  will  suppose  thej' have  just  dropt  their  blussoms- 
Remove  them  to  a  rather  warm  situation,  and  as  dry  as  you  can  command,  and  give  them 
little  or  no  more  water.  I  generally  water  lightly  two  or  three  times  after  my  jdants  are 
placed  in  circumstances  to  ripen.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  kept  rather  close,  if  not 
moist,  will  eflfect  this  important  desideratum  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  sufliciently 
matured,  which  will  be  known  by  tlie  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  they  had  better  bo 
repotted;  not  that  this  is  of  importance  at  present,  but  it  will  economise  space,  and  pre- 
vent the  operation  being  neglected  until  after  they  have  made  fresh  roots.  The  soil  in 
Avhich  they  have  been  growing  ought  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  bulbs,  and  the  latter 
divided  as  may  be  thought  proper,  for  there  will  always  be  found  about  the  crown  of  the 
parent  some  small  bulbs,  which  may  be  placed  in  4-inch  pots.  If  the  ripening  process  has 
been  complete,  the  roots  will  not  be  troublesome,  but  if  not  there  will  be  found  a  quantity 
of  fresh  roots  remaining.  "When  such  is  the  case  I  leave  them  to  themselves  for  some  time 
longer,  for  I  never  pot  while  I  require  to  cut  or  break  the  stronger  roots,  but  merely  strip 
my  fingers  through  them  in  order  to  remove  those  that  are  decayed.  The  pots  should  be 
just  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  bulb  and  strong  roots  adhering  to  it ;  give  a  moderate 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  pit.  They  will  re- 
quire no  further  attention  until  the  season  begins  to  excite  vegetation,  when  they  must  be 
regularly  attended  to.  "Water  as  soon  as  you  see  signs  of  growtli,  but  sparingly  until  they 
have  made  leaves,  &c.,  to  draw  up  and  give  off  moisture.  March  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  the  time  when  they  will  commence  growth.  As  soon  as  they  are  above  the  soil,  re- 
move them  to  a  situation  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  air,  for  after 
success  depends  upon  getting  them  strong  at  this  stage.  Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  small  pots  in  wliich  they  were  wintered  until  their  roots  become  matted ;  the  best  way 
of  managing  this  is  occasionally  to  examine  them.  I  always  shift  into  the  flowering-pots 
just  as  the  plants  have  protruded  an  abundance  of  fresh  roots  against  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
For  strong  bulbs  with  one  stem  use  12-inch  pots,  and  for  such  as  produce  two  stems  a  size 
larger.  "Weaker  bulbs,  such  as  produce  about  seven  flowers,  will  not  require  pots  above  8 
inches,  and  offsets  of  the  first  year  will  not  require  above  5-inch  pots.  In  shifting  into  the 
flowering-pots,  be  careful  to  place  the  crown  of  tlic  bulbs  about  3  inches  below  tlic  surface 
soil,  as  they  produce  a  quantity  of  strong  roots  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  They 
after  potting  to  occupy  a  place  near  the  glass ;  and  avoid  a  warm  house  if  you  wish 
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a  strong  bloom.  As  regards  watering,  they  must  have  a  careful  supply,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little ;  but  if  they  can  be  sprinkled  overhead  with  the  syringe  before  shutting  up 
the  house,  they  Avill  not  require  much  water  at  the  roots  for  some  time.  Towards  tlie  end 
of  May,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  out  of 
doors,  and  ought  to  have  their  stems  tied  to  a  stake,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  wind.  A  few  plants  may  be  retained  in  the  greenhouse,  with  a  view  to  have 
them  in  flower  earlier ;  indeed,  I  place  some  of  my  bulbs  in  a  moderately  close,  warm  house 
early  in  March,  and  I  manage  to  have  them  in  flower  early  in  August ;  others  I  retard,  to 
prolong  their  flowering  until  October ;  but  a  season's  practice  will  be  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter.  These  Lilies  are  not  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  the  green-fly 
will  occasionally  make  its  appearance  upon  such  of  the  plants  as  may  have  been  kept  over 
warm.  If  so,  fumigate  at  once  with  tobacco-smoke,  or  wash  the  leaves  with  weak  tobacco- 
water.  I  have  said  nothing  about  soil,  for  they  are  not  very  particular  in  this  respect.  I 
use  fresh  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  portions,  with  a  suflacient  quantity  of  sand  to  ren- 
der it  porous ;  if  peat  cannot  be  had,  use  leaf-soil.  Some  say,  however,  that  the  flowers 
are  much  higher  colored  in  peat.  The  only  thing  requiring  further  notice  is,  to  be  careful 
of  the  flowers  when  you  have  got  them — syringing  overhead,  or  a  damp  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, will  spoil  them,  just  as  it  would  a  light-colored  Camellia  flower.  I  once  lost  a  fine 
head  of  bloom  in  this  way.  If  you  are  anxious  to  propagate  them,  it  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Fill  a  pan  with  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
growing  them  in  ;  lay  the  scales  upon  the  surface,  and  sprinkle  a  little  fine  soil  over  them  ; 
give  a  little  water,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  close  warm  atmosphere.  This  is,  however,  a 
part  of  the  business  which  had  better  be  left  to  professional  hands,  and,  except  the  amateur 
be  proficient  in  such  work,  he  will  not  be  very  successful.  If  properly  managed,  they  will 
soon  increase  by  natural  means  to  more  than  can  be  accommodated.  I  may  just  state,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  these  fine  Lilies  have  one  fault — they  produce  their 
flowers  too  far  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  have  tried  to  remedy  this  by  placing  three 
smaller  bulbs  in  a  pot  with  the  principal  one  at  the  first  potting,  and  I  think  this  improves 
their  appearance  when  in  flower.  With  this  exception,  they  are  splendid  productions,  and 
deserve  the  most  extensive  cultivation  ;  grown  in  masses  in  large  pots,  or  in  conservatory 
borders,  they  are  surpassingly  grand,  and  they  are  quite  within  the  means  of  the  amateur. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  your  treatment  unless  your  full-grown  bulbs  produce  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  flowers  upon  a  single  stem. — Autumnalisy 


TROPIOLUM    LOBBIANUM    AS    A    GREENHOUSE    CLIMBER. 

BT  EDGAE  SANDERS,  GAEDENER  TO  J.  F.  EATHBONE,  ALBANY. 

The  insignificance  of  this  plant  under  bad  treatment,  may  cause  many  to  question  its 
great  beauty  as  a  decorative  plant.  In  my  mind,  as  a  greenhouse  climber  for  winter 
flowering  it  has  few  equals,  commencing  early  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  and  continu- 
ing them  without  intermission  till  late  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  the  following  notes  of 
its  treatment  here  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  a  portion  of  your  numerous  readers, 
e  plants  when  received  from  the  nursery  were  good,  established  plants,  in 
As  soon  as  obtained  (October  31)  they  were  shifted  into   11-inch  pots,  usin 
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two-thirds  turfy  loam  to  one-third  rotten  iii.inurc,  with  sand  to  make  it  porous.  The 
pot-s  were  well  drained  —  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  A  few  .slight  wires  were 
strung  on  each  side  and  over  the  doorways,  and  as  tlie  growth  proceeded,  carefully 
tied  to  them.  The  first  tlowers  expanded  Novemhcr  20,  since  which  time  it  has  grad- 
ually extended  its  branches,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  house  has  been  kept 
as  near  50"^  medium  night  temperature  as  circumstances  would  allow.  The  most 
healthy  plant  (occupying  the  warmest  part  of  the  house)  covers  a  considerable  space, 
and  has  often  nearly  a  hundred  blossoms  open  at  one  time.  The  more  they  are  cut  for 
boquets,  the  faster  the  succeeding  flowers  open.  Its  long  footstalks  render  it  an  excel- 
lent flower  for  this  purpose,  while  the  color  of  its  flowers  (bright  orange-scarlet)  make 
it  an  acquisition  of  no  mean  importance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every  flower 
has  a  charm.  The  plant  is  materially  assisted  by  occasional  waterings  with  diluted 
manure  water. 

This  species  does  not  seed  freely,  but  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  which  may  be 
struck  in  the  spring  and  kept  growing  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and  flowered  in 
its  winter  quarters  early  in  the  fall.  As  a  summer  climber  in  the  open  border,  it  has 
a  great  tendency  to  grow  too  strong  to  flower  freely,  which  may  be  somewhat  coun- 
teracted by  keeping  it  stinted  at  the  roots. 


WHAT    TO    PLANT,    AND    HOW    TO     TLANT. 

BY    OBSERVER. 

Spring  is  almost  upon  us ;  the  dreariness  of  winter  is  all  but  passed  away ;  and  the 
lover  of  gardens  and  out-door  work  may  already  take  up  his  spade  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  season.  To  many  the  question  is.  What  trees  shall  we  plant  this  sjmng? 
The  lover  of  shade,  the  admirer  of  evergreens,  those  who  particularly  favor  flowers, 
and  othei's  who  pay  their  respects  to  fruit,  are  making  out  their  lists.  The  ignoramus, 
who  has  none  of  these  loves  or  propensities,  is  about  to  depend  on  second-hand  in- 
formation, and  to  be  disappointed  in  the  result.  So  much  has  already  been  written, 
and  by  such  able  pens,  on  this  subject,  that  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturist^ like  myself,  feels  abashed  when  he  thinks  of  venturing  his  own  bark  on 
the  great  waters  which  are  continually  surging  in  books  and  periodicals,  about  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  grass  lawns  and  flowers.  Shall  I  say  it,  in  all  humility,  that  when 
I  began  to  learn  a  little  about  })Lanting,  books  failed  to  enlighten  me,  because  I  could 
not  understand  what  I  wanted  myself.  This  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  those 
•who  plant ;  they  begin  when  they  know  comparatively  nothing  about  what  they  actu- 
ally want.  My  own  process  was  to  plant  a  specimen  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  tree  that  I  could  procure ;  and  such  as  I  did  not  like,  or  where  they  stood  too  near 
to  each  other,  I  cut  down  when  I  got  tired  of  them.  I  wish  I  could  tell  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  these  processes ;  how  I  followed  this  authority  as  to  the  proper 
season  ;  how  I  dug  winter  holes  ;  mixed  earths  of  "  mold  ;"  "  planted  not  too  deep," 
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with  the  bole  standing  on  a  mound,  as  well  as  without ;  what  disappointments  re- 
sulted ;  and  how  I  have  now  a  forest  of  all  descriptions,  of  glorious  variety ;  each  in 
its  season  dispensing  its  beauties  of  leaf,  fragrance,  flower,  or  fruit.  But  this  would 
weary  the  reader,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a  little  piactical  rather  than  egotistical,  in 
imitation  of  the  very  good  example  set  me  by  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  and 
his  valued  correspondents. 

First,  then,  you  want  shade.  If  so,  plant  the  Norway  Maple  ;  that  will  give  you 
in  a  few  years,  in  a  good  soil,  a  fine  round-headed  tree,  with  a  canopy  of  leaves  that 
defies  the  sun's  penetration,  and,  in  early  spring,  a  glorious  disj^lay  of  flowers  equal 
to  the  Laburnum,  and  to  me  more  interesting.  Here  is  a  shade  tree  of  the  first  merit 
bearing  flowers ;  it  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

When  the  Tulip  tree  first  bloomed  in  England,  the  common  people  heard  that  there 
was  an  enormous  American  tree  covered  with  Tidij^s  /  and  they  opened  their  eyes  in 
wonderment  at  the  information.  It  was  just  after  the  Tulip  mania  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere.  The  excitement  was  great,  and  the  Lirioderidron  tulipifera  was  all  the 
fashion.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  handsomer  tree,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  fi-equently 
planted  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  good  shade  tree,  but  it  attains  a  large  size ;  too 
large  for  very  small  grounds.  It  is  also  difficult  to  remove,  having  a  tap  root.  Pro- 
cure it,  not  from  the  woods,  whence  it  almost  always  fails ;  but  from  a  conscientious 
nurseryman,  whom  you  can  believe  when  he  tells  you  he  has  moved  it  at  least  once 
himself. 

All  the  Beeches  are  desirable,  and  they  have  no  enemies ;  their  picturesque  roots 
are  worthy  of  study  from  all  admirers  of  nature.  There  is  now  a  Weeping  Beech,  of 
great  beauty.  But  if  you  want  the  most  beautiful  weeper,  (next  to  the  Willow,)  get 
the  Sophora  pendula,  which  is  now  coming  a  little  into  notice.  Apropos  of  the  Wil- 
low, (how  one  rambles  when  he  gets  among  beautiful  trees !)  if  it  had  been  told  us 
before  we  ever  saw  a  Weeping  Willow,  that  there  was  a  certain  large  tree  that  fell  in 
graceful  folds  of  weeping  tresses,  hke  a  lady's  hair,  how  far  would  one  not  have  gone 
to  see  it !  And,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  Weeping 
Willow  tree  ever  thrived  on  hard,  stubborn  ground,  that  had  never  been  stirred.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  in  deeply  worked  earth,  near  to  water  or  a  gutter  ;  no  better  spot 
can  be  found  than  where  an  artificial  bank  has  been  thrown  up,  say  where  you  have 
moved  your  earth  to  fill  a  hollow  or  raise  a  knoll. 

For  myself,  I  am  very  fond  of  combining  not  only  beauty  of  form,  and  leaf,  and 
flower;  but  I  like  to  have  about  me  trees  which  produce  something  for  the  children 
and  grand-children  to  crack  or  to  eat.  I,  therefore,  early  in  my  experiments,  planted 
the  true  Shellbark,  the  AValnut,  the  Chestnut,  the  Butternut,  and  the  Madeira  Nut  or 
English  Walnut.  What  more  beautiful  shade  trees  can  be  invented  or  advertised  ? 
None.  Then  for  products  of  another  kind  :  all  the  Crab  Apples  have  great  beauty ; 
their  flowers  are  abundant  and  odorous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  their  fruit  is  inval- 
uable for  preserves.  The  Flowering  Apple  is  really  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
superb  products  of  nature's  laboratory,  and  may  be  grafted  on  the  commonest  Apple 
tree ;  and   vet  how  very  rarely  do  we  see  it.     This  and  the  Flowering  Cherry,  more 
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known,  may  bo  compared  to  trees  covered  with  Ilyacinths.  Alas !  neither  of  these 
produce  fruit.  As  for  the  Chestnut,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  and  remember  tliat  the 
finer  larj^e  kinds  of  French  Chestnuts  may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  our  native  trees ; 
and  wlurcvor  you  already  possess  these,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  plant  anew.  1 
haj>pen  to  know  a  kind  of  old  mortality  grafter,  who  goes  all  about  a  certain  town- 
ship in  Pennsylvania,  begging  permission  to  perform  this  operation,  out  of  pure  love 
of  valuable  results. 

And  why  should  we  not  have  fruit  and  shade  together  ?  Why  is  not  the  shade  of 
a  fine  Cherry  tree  as  valuable  as  an  Ash  ?  Believe  me,  young  planter,  it  is  equally  so. 
If  you  ever  enjoyed  the  delight  of  getting  up  into  the  body  of  a  big  Ox  Heart  or  May 
Duke,  when  a  boy,  with  free  liberty  to  eat  till  you  were  sick,  you  have  reminiscences 
of  which  I  would  not  deprive  you.  Ilave  you  ever  shaken  a  Shell-hark  Uickory  tree, 
and  carried  the  nuts  home  on  your  back  in  a  large  grain  bag  ?  Did  you  ever  hull 
Walnuts,  and  have  black  fingers  for  weeks  thereafter,  not  being  aware  that  soap 
makes  them  blacker  and  vinegar  and  bran  discliarges  the  color  ?  Did  you  ever  go  to 
wild  lands  in  your  neighborhood,  and  bring  home  a  bag  of  the  red  wild  Plums?  If 
you  have  performed  these  feats,  the  first  of  your  knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of  acquis- 
itiveness, when  you  plant  will  you  not  think  of  the  succession  of  young  and  happy 
hearts  tnat  will  climb  your  plantation  for  a  century  to  come  —  perhaps  your  own 
descendants  —  and  will  you  not  gratify  yourself  and  them  by  remembering  this  little 
list  ?  I  have  now  in  my  eye  two  places  in  the  country  where  I  used  to  be  at  home. 
The  one  was  so  stocked  with  Cherries,  that  everybody  within  miles  and  miles  was  at 
liberty  to  come  with  wagons  and  tubs,  and  take  as  many  as  they  wanted ;  another 
produced  so  many  Shell-barks  that  the  market  sale  of  them  supplied  pocket-money 
for  the  year  to  a  famous  set  of  youngsters :  and  these  trees  were  shade  trees  in  every 
valuable  sense. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  now  that  my  pen  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  subject, 
to  multiply  examples,  and  to  descant  on  the  pleasure  of  getting  two  kinds  of  advanta- 
ges out  of  our  planting  amusements ;  to  increase  a  list  which  I  have  purposely  made 
brief;  to  descant  upon  the  further  amusement  of  having  many  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  on  one  tree ;  to  say  that  my  best  Pears  came  from  new  kinds  grafted  on 
healthy  middle-aged  trees  of  old  inferior  kinds ;  and  to  add  that  I  cultivate  some 
trees  and  shrubs  purposely  for  the  health  and  attraction  of  my  friends  the  singing 
birds,  and  that  few  are  better  than  the  Buffalo  Berry,  the  two  sexes  of  which  should 
be  "worked"  on  the  same  stem. 

To  conclude,  dig  large  holes  for  everytliing  like  a  tree ;  if  in  clay  soil,  burn  all  the 
shavings  in  it  you  can  get,  before  you  plant ;  drain  with  stones  in  a  deep  bottom  (this 
especially  for  roses);  don't  put  fresh  horse  manure  to  evergreens — rather  prefer  leaf 
mold,  and  that  not  in  too  great  a  proportion  ;  manure  your  fruit  trees  with  a  little 
guano  dug  in,  in  spring  and  fall ;  in  your  Pear  orchard  it  will  be  better  not  to  have  a 
spear  of  grass  grow  near  the  roots,  where  however  a  strawberry  bed  will  thrive  well 
and  do  no  injury  whatever.  I  asked  a  man,  last  spring,  who  was  apparently  every 
among  his  fruit  trees,  what  he  was  doing.     His  answer  was,  "cultivating;"  and 
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cultivating  consisted  in  stirring  the  ground,  and  rooting  out  every  grass  and  weed  root 
as  it  appeared,  mulching  the  neighborhood  of  each  tree  at  the  same  time,  and  renevr- 
ing  it  as  often  as  needed.  That  was  his  first  summer  in  the  country ;  but  he  will  be 
rewarded  as  surely  as  a  greenhouse  protects  tender  plants  through  frosty  weather. 

The  best  fruit  garden  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  on  Staten  Island, 
belonging  to  Samuel  T.  Joxes,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  York.  lie  has 
Peach  trees  as  large  round  the  stem  as  a  man's  body,  all  trained  in  the  best  manner, 
and  producing  beyond  all  calculation.  They  are  examined  twice  a  year  for  the  worm ; 
and  besides  rich  manure  and  careful  cultivation,  are  treated  spring  and  fall  with  a 
double  handful  of  guano  mixed  with  plaster.  His  Pear  trees  are  perfect  gems.  Such 
Vergalieus  as  he  has  in  profusion,  produced  last  year  nine  dollars  a  barrel.  The  bor- 
ders of  his  graperies  outside  the  houses  are  very  large,  and  always  look  like  a  newly 
raked,  deeply  dug,  and  blackly  manured,  new  bed.  No  spear  of  grass  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  garden.  The  results  such  as  would  inspire  the  veriest  dullard  in  gardening 
with  a  love  of  the  subject.  Two  acres  reclaimed  from  stony  ground,  furnishing  enouga 
stone  to  build  a  thick,  high  wall  around  the  whole,  is  brought  into  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  such  care  and  nicety.  I  really  believe  that  two 
acres  thus  cultivated  with  head-knowledge  and  elbow-labor,  produces  more  in  actual 
money  value  than  many  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  that  passes  in  certain  neighborhoods  for 
respectable  work.  We  may  see  many  such  a  garden  in  Europe,  but  how  very  rarely 
do  we  meet  with  it  here.  A  few  years  hence  we  may  witness  other  examples,  stimu- 
lated by  such  success. 

I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  gardener  to  fully  understand  his  business,  and  produce 
the  proper  effects  and  results,  unless  he  sees  for  himself  what  others  have  accomplished. 
An  observing  visitor  never  leaves  a  good  garden  without  having  learned  something  ad- 
vantageous. At  Mr.  Jones'  he  will  see  the  ground  very  rich,  and  perhaps  come  to  think 
that  "manure  is  half  a  gardener;"  he  will  see  every  thing  in  order  and  in  its  place;  he 
will,  if  he  asks,  learn  that  the  whole  garden  is  dug  over  in  the  fall,  with  as  much  care 
as  in  the  spring,  and  left  unraked  ;  and  if  he  don't  know  it,  can  ask  the  reason  there- 
for. One  such  visit  will  do  more  to  open  a  moleish  eye  than  two  to  a  florist's  show. 
Seeing  how  things  are  done,  is  better  for  a  learner  than  merely  seeing  the  results. 
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BY    THOMAS    MEEHAN,    GARDENER    TO    CALEB    COPE,    PHILADELPHIA. 

I  WAS  much  interested,  recently,  in  the  complaint  of  a  brother  gardener,  that  his 
employer  "cared  no  more  for  a  rare  plant  than  for  a  bunch  of  Beets."  I  merely  in- 
quired, "Does  he  care  for  the  Beets  ?"  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  did  care  for  "the 
Beets;"  vegetable-growing  was  his  hobby  —  vegetable  superiority  his  delight.  Now, 
I  honor  such  a  man.  There  is  something  workman-like  about  him  which  I  admire. 
He  begins  at  the  right  end.  He  is  a  true  friend  to  the  gardener ;  and  we  shall 
ably  yet  hear  his  place  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  land. 
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It  is  a  suuiiil  pliilosophy  wliicli  places  the  useful  before  the  beautiful.  Let  a  vci.'<- 
table  ^arilen  once  be  well  attended  to — once  become  an  object  of  perfection — becoiiH- 
a  source  of  j>loasuro  and  prido  to  the  proprietijr, — and  Ivosos,  and  ^'iok'ts,  and  2)erh;ips 
even  the  Victoria  horsolf,  will  not  long  remain  forgotten  or  uncared  for. 

A  good  vegetable  grower  must  not  be  classed  with  the  mere  "plodder."  There  is 
dignity  attached  to  his  profession.  The  plant  or  fruit  grower  lias  not  more.  The 
science  of  his  branch  is  decj),  and  its  art  affords  scope  f(;r  hiyh  culture,  lie  has  innu- 
merable topics  to  study  ;  a  great  diversity  to  interest.  Tlie  soil,  situation,  and  aspect 
of  the  garden  ;  its  arrangement,  division,  and  formation,  to  the  best  advantage ;  its 
connection  with  other  arrangements  for  manure,  for  water,  and  for  general  conven- 
iences ;  the  best  situation  for  permanent  crops,  an<l  tlie  best  places  for  peculiar  ones ; 
the  times  and  seasons  for  seed  time  and  planting ;  the  several  culture  of  each  kind  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  crop  and  the  ground  ;  the  production  of  crops  at 
an  unnatural  or  an  unusual  season,  and  the  preservatien  of  others  to  a  late  period  ; 
the  fiiculty  of  watchfulness  for  all  improvements,  either  in  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
themselves  or  in  their  modes  of  culture ;  —  these  are  among  a  few  of  the  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  successful  vesfetable-frardening. 

o  o  o 

To  do  full  justice  to  each  of  these  heads,  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  there  are  many 
excellent  volumes  on  the  subject,  well  repaying  perusal.  All  I  propose  to  do  in  this 
chapter,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  novice  to  a  few  main  points  in  each ;  so  that 
once  well  directed,  he  may  easily  pursue  by  himself  the  path  to  success. 

The  best  soil  for  a  vegetable  garden  is  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  sand.  Other  soils 
may  be  better  for  certain  crops,  but  this  will  be  adapted  to  most,  while  all  can  be 
made  to  do  well  in  it. 

The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  of  importance.  One  impervious  to  moisture  will  7iot 
do;  any  other  may  be  tolerated  —  a  bed  of  brick-earth  preferred. 

The  situation  should  be  convenient  for  access,  for  manure,  and  for  water ;  and  have 
a  slight  fall  to  the  southeast,  and  shelter  on  the  northwest. 

In  its  division  and  arrangement,  the  walks  should  run  at  right  angles  ;  and,  if  the 
garden  be  of  "any"  extent,  be  made  of  a  hard  bottom,  and  wide  enough  for  a  cart  to 
pass  over.  The  "squares,"  for  the  convenience  of  digging,  should  be  square,  or  in 
parallel,  right  angled  lines. 

In  ineparincj  the  soil,  underdraining  will  in  many  cases  be  of  advantage,  if  it  can  be 
properly  done  ;  otherwise  it  "  will  not  pay."  The  drains,  whether  of  stone,  tile,  or 
brick,  ought  to  be  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  not  more  than  nine  yards 
from  each  other.  Then  the  benefits  of  trenching  the  soil  would  prove  great,  especially 
if  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  stable  manure  be  first  laid  over  the  surface.  There  are  two 
ways  of  trenching:  one  loosens  the  soil,  say  two  feet  deep,  and  brings  the  lowest  soil 
to  the  top  ;  the  other  loosens  the  soil  to  the  same  depth,  but  leaves  the  subsoil  still  at 
the  bottom.  The  first  is  employed  to  renovate  worn  out  soil ;  the  last  is  to  be  used 
in  forming  a  new  garden. 

Having  got  our  garden  sited,  formed,  and  fixed,  the  ])crmanenf  crops  next  call  for 
location.     We  have  to  deal  with  Horse-radish,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  herbs. 
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and  sometimes  Globe  Artichokes.  Herbs  of  all  kinds  are  essential  to  a  well-kept 
garden,  and  are  usually  disposed  in  odd  corners,  narrow  borders,  and  frequently  as 
edgings,  or  di\'ision  lines.  The  other  articles  are  best  kept  by  themselves  in  adjoining 
beds,  all  thriving  in  pretty  much  the  same  soil.  The  Asparagus  perhaps  relishes  a 
more  sandy  soil  than  the  others.  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kalo  should  adjoin,  for  the  con- 
venience of  early  forcing.  Small  fruits  are  also  considered  as  kitchen  garden  crops, 
and  come  under  the  permanent  class.  Here  we  have  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  Raspberries.  These  may  be  in  beds  by  themselves,  in  near  connection 
with  the  others.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  frequently  employed  to  adorn  the 
sides  of  walks,  being  placed  at  about  nine  feet  distance  from  each  other.  Of  the  vege- 
tables above  mentioned,  the  Rhubarb  alone  afibrds  scope  for  much  variety ;  I  prefer 
the  Victoria. 

The  arrangement  of  the  more  temporary  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  requires  more 
skill ;  and,  indeed,  almost  every  gardener  has  some  pecuHar  ideas  of  his  own.  As  a 
general  rule,  green  crops  —  such  as  Cabbage,  Spinage,  &c.  —  should  be  planned  to 
follow  root  crops  —  as  Turnips,  Potatoes,  &c. ;  though  this  can  not  alwa3's  be  done, 
as  some  families  use  more  of  one  kind  than  others  would  do,  and  these  again  more  of 
the  same  in  one  season  than  in  others.  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  my  own  method ; 
others  can  vary  it  to  suit  circumstances.  My  most  extensive  crops  are  Bush  Beans, 
Celery,  Corn,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Salsify,  Spinage,  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  and  Lima 
Beans.  My  other  crops  are,  therefore,  subservient  to  these.  I  give  these  the  "  first 
choice"  of  ground ;  the  others  come  in  where  they  can.  The  ground  to  be  occupied 
with  Corn,  French  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Squash,  Okra, 
and  Egg  Plants,  not  being  required  before  the  middle  of  May,  any  amount  of  Spinage, 
or  Radishes  and  Lettuce,  may  be  raised  previously.  Then  those  crops  taking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fresh  manure  are  associated,  as  the  root  crops  will  have  to  follow 
them  next  season  without  manure.  In  this  class  we  have  the  Pea,  Potato,  Tomato, 
Corn,  Cabbage,  Squash,  and  Lima  Bean.  I  do  not  specially  provide  for  Celery,  as  it 
follows  my  first  crop  of  Peas  ;  nor  for  Turnips  or  Endive,  which  follow  early  Potatoes. 
The  early  sown  crops,  for  which  I  manure  the  previous  season,  are  next  located,  as 
the  Onion,  Parsnip,  Salsify,  Beet,  and  Carrot.  Besides  these  I  usually  grow  a  few 
Egg  Plants,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Parsley,  which  usually  take  "  what  ground  is 
left."  Now,  besides  all  this,  I  have  to  save  a  piece  of  ground  for  my  fall  crops  — 
Cabbage,  Cape  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys. 

We  will  next  talk  over  the  best  times  and  kinds  to  sow  or  plant.  I  couple  with  the 
times  of  sowing  the  kinds  I  prefer;  it  will  condense  the  chapter.  Other  kinds  may 
do  better  in  some  localities.  Earhj  Walnut-leaved  Potatoes  require  our  earliest  atten- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  followed  closely  by  Prince  Albert  Pea, 
Larrje  Yellow  Onion,  Curled  Parsley,  Salsify,  Parsnips,  Early  Horn  Carrot,  Short 
top  Radish,  Butter  Lettuce,  Bound-leaved  Spinage,  Early  York  Cabbage  (sown  pre- 
vious September),  and  Turnip  Beets.  April  having  arrived,  we  are  ready  for  Mercer 
Potatoes,  Long  Salmon  Radish,  more  Spinage,  Long  Red  Beet,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 
and  Drumhead  Lettuce.     May — Stowell  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Okra,  Bush  Squash,  To- 
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niatoos,  E<r£r  Plants,  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  Valentine  Beans,  Imperial  Peas,  Pump 
kins  among  tlie  Lima  IJoans,  White  Turnip  Kadisli,  and  La njc  Indian  Lettuce.  We 
are  now  well  kAX  for  the  season,  except  sowing  succession  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  <kc.,  as 
fjist  as  one  crop  is  well  above  the  ground.  The  seeds  of  ouV  fall  crops  have  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  beginning  of  A])ril,  when  we  sow  on  a  light,  warm,  sheltered  bor- 
der, Red  and  While  Solid  Celery,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Drumhead  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Purple  Cape  Broccoli,  Hed  Cabbage,  and  Savoy.  The  Strap-leaved 
red  top  Turnip  and  Curled  Endive  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  early  Potatoes  are  off 
—  say  by  the  end  of  August.  In  September  we  have  to  sow,  for  the  next  season. 
Early  Scotch  Caulillower  (where  it  can  be  protected)  and  Wulcheren  Broccoli  (nearly 
hardy),  some  Early  York  Cabbage,  and,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  late  Potatoes, 
some  Prickly  Spinage  and  a  few  Onion  sets ;  the  two  last  to  be  protected  from  the 
sun  by  a  little  loose  straw  or  litter. 

T\\(i  preservation  of  crops  is  an  important  point.  Peas  and  Lima  Beans  can  be  had 
to  a  late  period  of  the  season,  in  pretty  good  order,  by  gathering  the  half-grown  pods, 
drying  them  gradually  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  dry  and 
but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point.  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Salsify,  may  be 
kept  in  any  place  not  damp,  and  but  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point,  packed  in 
loam  or  sand.  In  all  these  operations,  tlie  object  is  to  keep  them  cool  and  but  just 
dry  enough  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  above-named  roots  can  be  he&l  kept  packed 
in  hills  out  of  doors,  if  tliey  can  be  covered  so  as  to  get  at  them  any  time  in  frosty 
weather.  Turnips  should  always  be  "stowed  away"  in  this  manner;  putting  layers 
of  soil  between  every  foot  in  thickness  of  roots,  to  prevent  fermentation.  Tomatoes 
may  be  had  very  good  till  Christmas,  by  sowing  some  so  as  not  to  come  to  maturity 
till  September,  then  to  dig  up  the  plants  with  their  load  of  green  fruit  before  it  has 
felt  the  slightest  frost,  and  hang  them  by  their  roots  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed.  As  they 
are  desired  for  use,  place  some  of  them  in  a  very  warm  place  in  the  full  sunlight  for  a 
few  days,  and  they  will  ripen  nicely.  Egg  Plants  may  be  had  a  good  while  by  the 
same  process.  Radishes  may  be  had  very  late  by  sowing  a  iQ\f  weeks  before  frost  is 
expected,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  draw,  throw  over  them  a  few  loose 
branches  or  pea-sticks,  and  on  these  a  little  loose  litter.  The  Onion  keeps  best  tied  in 
"ropes,"  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  shed,  secure  from  frost.  The  Endive  and  White 
Cape  Broccoli  (sown  in  April),  or  Purple  Cape  Broccoli  (sown  in  May),  can  be  liad 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  by  being  taken  up  before  severe  frost,  as  mucli  soil  as  possible 
with  the  roots,  and  placed  closely  side  by  side  in  a  dark  cellar  about  40°  or  45°  of 
temperature.  The  Endive  will  grow  and  blanch  beautifully,  and  the  Broccoli  produce 
fair  heads.  Cabbage  and  Celery  preserve  best  in  the  open  air.  The  former  may  have 
their  heads  buried  and  the  roots  left  out  of  the  soil,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
water  getting  in  to  rot  the  hearts.  The  latter  may  be  taken  up  before  severe  frost, 
and  laid  down  horizontally,  with  their  roots  against  a  wall  or  fence,  then  a  layer  of 
sand  or  soil,  another  layer  of  Celery,  and  so  on  till  completed  ;  the  whole  to  be  cov- 
ered with  litter,  and  kept  dry. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  forcing.     Peas  can  be  had  where  there  is 
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plenty  of  light,  and  the  temperature  never  higher  than  60®;  but  they  take  so  much 
room  that  they  scarcely  "pay."  Sown  in  this  way,  in  boxes,  I  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing as  good  crops  of  them  in  March,  from  the  stalks,  as  could  be  had  in  the  open  air 
in  their  season.  Bush  Beans  can  be  had  in  eight  weeks,  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  and 
plenty  of  light,  grown  three  together  in  G-inch  pots.  Asparagus  may  be  had  all  the 
winter,  by  taking  up  the  roots  (strong  ones)  in  the  fall,  and  planting  them  anywhere 
so  that  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  can  be  commanded  —  under  a  greenhouse  stao^e, 
for  instance ;  but  the  more  light  their  place  of  growth,  the  better  the  crop  will  be  in 
quality.  Early  Horn  Carrots,  sown  in  February,  and  protected  from  severe  frost, 
will  come  into  use  weeks  before  the  general  crop.  Radishes  may  be  had  very  early, 
with  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  but  they  must  have  an  abundance  of  air,  or  more  leaves 
than  roots  result.  The  Potato,  like  the  Radish,  requires  an  abundance  of  air,  and  a 
temperature  not  above  55^.  Radishes  may  be  sown  with  Potatoes,  in  fact.  Cauli- 
flowers also  want  much  air.  They  can  then  be  had  very  early  and  fine,  on  a  good 
bottom  heat  of  leaves  or  dung,  in  pits  out  of  doors ;  and  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  productive  of  forced  vegetables.  The  Cucumber  and  Tomato  can  be  had  easily 
wherever  the  temperature  is  above  60° ;  but  not  well  together,  as  the  former  does  best 
in  a  moist  heat,  while  the  latter  will  set  its  fruit  only  in  a  dry  one.  Lettuce  can  be 
grown  under  the  same  condition  as  Radishes.  Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale  may  be  had 
very  early,  by  being  forced  on  the  ground  where  they  grow.  An  enclosure  being 
formed,  boards  nailed  together  forming  square  trunks  about  two  feet  long  placed  over 
each  root,  and  about  three  feet  of  stable  dung  or  leaves  placed  over  the  whole,  is  all 
that  is  required. 

I  hope  my  article  is  not  too  long ;  and  yet  I  have  but  pointed  to  the  cabinets  in 
which  kitchen  gardening  locks  up  her  secrets,  though  I  have  endeavored  at  the  same 
time  to  supply  novices  with  the  keys  that  open  them.  I  will  only  add  that  the  expe- 
rience on  which  the  above  notes  are  thrown  together,  renders  them  applicable  especially 
to  Pennsylvania. 
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HI.   Training  the  Principal  Branches. 

99.  This,  to  speak  properly,  is  the  first  nailing  which  is  made  after  the  winter 
pruning.  In  consists  in  fastening  to  the  wall,  or  trellis,  all  the  principal  branches  of 
the  tree.  By  this  operation  we  give  the  Peach  tree  the  regular  form  that  it  ought 
to  present,  maintaining  its  branches  at  proper  distances  and  in  a  suitable  position. 
The  earlier  the  pruning,  the  more  important  it  is  to  train  in  the  branches  immedi- 
ately ;  because,  should  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  take  place,  its  bad  effects 
are  not  so  much  felt  by  the  tree  when  nailed,  and  protected  by  the  copings,  and  by 
straw  mats  in  the  worst  aspcvHs.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  wood-branches 

*■  Continued  from  February  number. 
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sLould  be  trained  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  because  the  least  cuTve  might  draw  the 
sap  to  tlu'  shoots  that  may  be  there,  and  give  them  a  disproportionate  strength,  and 
thus  render  them  troublesome.  Training  in  the  principal  branches  is  of  greater  im- 
portance on  this  account  than  on  that  of  its  giving  a  regular  appearance  to  the  tree. 
Although  this  operation  appears  very  easy,  it  is  not  without  its  merit  when  well  done ; 
and  sometimes  we  can  not  do  it  well  at  the  first  attempt.  The  intelligent  cultivator, 
who  is  fond  of  his  calling,  never  hesitates  about  going  over  his  work  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  desired  regularity. 

100.  This  training  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
strength  between  two  wings,  one  of  which  is  stronger  than  the  other;  as  also  between 
principal  branches  on  the  same  wing,  where  the  sap  does  not  circulate  equally.  To 
attain  this  end,  it  is  sufficient  either  to  nail  the  stronger  part  closely  against  the  wall 
to  hinder  its  growth,  or  to  give  greater  liberty  to  the  feeble  part ;  so  that,  being  more 
freely  surrounded  with  air,  the  vigorous  development  of  its  shoots  may  be  promoted. 
These  two  means  may  be  employed  separately  or  combined,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. Sometimes  we  even  bring  the  weak  side  forward  from  four  to  eight  inches  from 
the  wall,  supporting  it  by  props  placed  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  the  equilibrium  is 
restored,  it  is  put  back  in  its  place.  This  method  must  only  be  adopted  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  fear  of  trost. 

101.  Again,  in  training  the  branches  of  the  Peach  tree,  we  can  fasten  the  weak 
part  more  vertically  and  the  strong  more  horizontally.  The  sap  consequently  flows 
with  greater  force  into  the  former,  and  the  balance  is  restored.  These  two  means 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  time  on  young  trees  ;  but  in  those  which  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  it  frequently  happens  that  we  can  not  bring  the  strong  part  any 
lower,  and  in  that  case  our  only  resource  is  to  train  the  weak  part  more  upright.  The 
use  of  these  various  modes  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
sap  has  rendered  the  respective  parts  equal. 

102.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  training,  and  to  give  it  the  desired  regu- 
larity, we  fix  guides  on  the  wall,  or  trellis,  so  as  to  regulate  thereby  the  position  of 
the  principal  branches.  These  guides  are  taken  away  when  the  formation  is  complete, 
and  the  branches  are  then  maintained  in  the  place  assigned  to  them. 

IV.  jVailiny. 

103.  The  nailing  consists  in  fastening  all  the  branches  of  a  Peach  tree,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be,  in  the  place  most  suitable  to  them.  The  regulation  or  training 
of  the  principal  branches,  which  has  just  been  treated  on  (99),  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  nailing  of  them. 

104.  But  nailing,  as  I  understand  it,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  fruit-branches,  and 
to  the  shoots  as  soon  as  their  growth  requires  it.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  we 
may  carry  on  the  nailing  of  the  tree  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  existence ; 
nevertheless  there  are  two  periods  of  the  year  more  especially  devoted  to  this  opera- 
tion—  namely,  when  the  tree  is  without  foliage,  and  when  it  is  furnished  with  I 
Hence  the  operation  is  distinguished  as  winter-nailing  and  summer-nailing, 
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105.  At  Montreuil,  woolen  shreds  and  nails  are  used  in  training  and  nailing.  These 
shreds  surround  the  part  to  be  fastened  without  becoming  so  tight  as  to  cause  strangu- 
lation. For  this  reason  neither  linen  nor  cotton  rags  are  employed,  as  they  contract 
or  expand  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  they  absorb ;  and  because,  from  their 
not  allowing  the  nails  to  pierce  them  readily,  we  can  not  well  calculate  the  tension 
which  we  wish  to  produce. 

106.  When  there  is  a  trellis,  we  train  the  principal  branches  upon  it,  fastening 
them  with  osiers.  The  fruit-branches  and  young  shoots  are  tied  with  rushes.  In 
gentlemen's  gardens,  guides,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  (102),  are  fixed  to  the 
trellis ;  and  also  a  rod  at  each  side  of  every  principal  branch,  and  parallel  to  its  direc- 
tion. The  above  is  a  convenient  way  of  training  the  fruit-branclies  in  their  proper 
place,  which  could  not  always  be  done  if  they  happened  to  be  opposite  the  openings 
of  the  trellis. 

107.  Latterly  some  walls  have  been  covered  with  trellises  of  iron  wire.  I  prefer 
those  made  of  wood ;  but  if  the  iron  ones  are  used,  guides  must  be  employed  for 
training  the  principal  branches ;  and  when  they  are  fastened  to  such  trellis,  care  must 
be  taken  to  wrap  the  wire  several  times  round  with  osier,  so  that  the  branches  may 
rest  on  the  latter,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bark  from  being  bruised  and  rusted  by 
the  iron. 

108.  A,  Winter-nailing.  This  is  the  first  operation  performed  after  the  winter- 
pruning,  and  the  training  of  the  principal  branches.  All  the  fruit-branches  are 
fastened  in  the  place  they  should  occuj^y,  having  due  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to 
their  form  and  strength. 

109.  It  has  been  shown  (100)  that  the  growth  of  a  wood-branch,  likely  to  become 
too  strong,  is  diminished  by  close  training,  and  keeping  it  in  a  confined  position ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  roused  from  a  state  of  languor  by  giving  it  greater 
liberty.  Nailing  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  fruit-branches.  The  restraint  that  can 
be  produced  by  nailing  has  beneficial  eflects  chiefly  on  the  upper  sides  and  near  the 
extremities,  where  vegetation  is  always  more  active,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  more 
restrained,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  distance  of  prominent  eyes  from  the  place  where 
the  branch  takes  its  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  branches  on  the  lower  side  must 
be  so  nailed  as  to  be  in  the  best  position  to  allow  of  a  free  flow  of  sap.  The  fruit- 
branches  must  be  nailed  near  enough  the  principal  branches  to  shade  them  with  their 
leaves  from  the  sun,  and  so  that  no  naked  spaces  may  exist.  In  short,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  among  which  are  the  fruit-branches  that  require  to  be  constrained,  all  the 
fruit-branches  ought  to  form,  with  the  branch  that  gives  rise  to  them,  a  rectilinear 
angle  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

110.  Whatever  care  or  foresight  maybe  used  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  fruit- 
branches,  naked  spaces  may  occur  on  principal  branches,  more  especially  on  their 
under  sides.     Such  cases  may  be  remedied  in  the  following  manner : 

At  A,  fig.  10,  a  naked  space  may  be  seen  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  branch, 
der  to  fill  it,  the  fruit-branches  a,  a,  situated  on  each  side,  and  immediate 
the  naked  space,  are  left,  when  pruned  longer  than  usual,  and  are  allowed 
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grow  to  the  required  extent.  1 
suppress  all  lliij  cyvs  in  tlic  intfi- 
vals  of  tlio  three  shoots  6,  h,  b,  and 
I  encourage  the  growth  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  order  to  convert  them  into 
fruit-branches.  "When  these  are 
obtained,  and  the  branches  a,  a, 
trained  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
principal  branch  that  bears  them, 
no  naked  space  appears,  and  the 
branch  is  as  well  covered  at  this 
place  as  elsewhere.  The  three 
shoots  b,  b,  ft,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fruit-branches ; 
and  being  successively  replaced, 
like  them,  they  produce  fruit 
equally  as  well.  This  simple  pro-' 
ceeding  is  advantageous  in  two 
ways ;  it  prevents  the  branch  from 
being  naked,  and  it  aftbrds  fruit 
from  the  three  fruit-branches  on 
each  side,  of  wliieh  we  should  have  been  deprived  if  this  proceeding  had  been  neglected. 
Ten  years  ago,  at  Andilly,  I  had  occasion  to  cover,  in  this  way,  some  principal  branches 
that  were  naked  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  allowed  a  young  branch, 
trained  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  to  grow  along  the  naked  branches,  securing  it 
close  to  the  latter  by  including  both  in  the  same  fastenings.  In  this  way  the  naked 
branches  were  covered,  while  the  means  employed  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

111.  We  now  readily  cover  naked  portions  of  branches  by  means  of  inarching.  It 
is  thus  performed:  —  Part  of  the  end  of  a  young  shoot  originating  below  the  naked 
part  is  trained  along  the  naked  branch ;  we  raise  from  the  latter  a  strip  of  bark  as 
broad  as  the  thickness  of  the  shoot,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
we  apply  to  this  barked  portion  a  part  of  the  shoot  sliced  to  half  its  thickness,  with 
an  eye  in  the  middle.  The  inarched  shoot  is  secured  with  worsted,  leaving  the  top  of 
the  shoot  free.  This  operation  may  be  performed  from  April  to  August.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  early  or  late,  according  to  the  state  of  vegetation,  the  inarched  shoot  is 
divided  from  its  original  base  immediately  below  where  it  was  united  to  the  naked 
branch ;  and  no  more  scar  is  left  than  results  from  a  shield-bud. 

112.  It  may  happen  that  during  the  winter-nailing  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  use- 
less eyes.  Instead,  however,  of  entering  into  details  respecting  that  operation,  it  will 
be  better  to  proceed  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

113.  B,  Summer-nailing.  The  summer-nailing  consists  in  fastening  to  the  wall, 
when  needful,  those  young  shoots  made  by  the  wood-buds  subsequently  to  the  winter- 
pruning  and  nailing. 
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114.  Whenever  we  have  time  we  ought  to  follow  step  by  step  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots,  so  as  to  nail  them  according  to  their  strength,  the  place  they  occupy, 
what  they  are  intended  for,  and  with  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  other  young  pro- 
ductions :  but,  as  before  said,  the  cultivators  are  too  much  engaged  to  take  such 
minute  precautions. 

115.  This  being  the  case,  the  greater  number  of  them  allow  the  young  shoots  to 
grow  promiscuously  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their  disorder.  They 
then  proceed  to  make  a  general  summer-nailing,  which  is  usually  done  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  June.  As  the  nailing  goes  on,  all  the  nails  used  in  training  the 
principal  branches,  and  in  the  winter-nailing,  are  pulled  out,  in  order  to  use  them 
afresh.  This  proceeding  gives  freedom  to  the  branches,  which  sometimes  remain  in 
their  places.  It  also  economises  nails,  prevents  the  tree  from  being  galled,  and  some 
of  the  fruit  from  being  injured  by  nails  pressing  against  them.  It  often  happens, 
especially  in  young  Peach  trees,  that  in  training  them  after  the  winter-pruning  a  suffi- 
cient inclination  can  not  be  given  to  the  principal  branches  for  fear  of  breaking  their 
bark  at  the  origin  of  the  branch.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  unnail  the  tree  in  order  to 
bring  these  branches  down  to  the  proper  place,  which  can  be  done  with  greater  ease 
when  they  are  rendered  more  flexible  by  the  flow  of  sap.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  main  branches  are  not  always  strong  enough  to  support  the  secondary  branches 
loaded  with  leaves  and  fruit ;  therefore,  before  completely  unnailing  the  tree,  they 
must  be  tied  to  each  other,  at  a  foot  from  the  stem,  with  strong  osiers  to  prevent  them 
from  splitting.  The  bark  of  the  main  branches  should  be  protected  from  the  pressure 
of  the  osiers  by  a  piece  of  cork.  Even  in  old  trees,  where  all  the  principal  branches 
after  being  unnailed  would  remain  in  their  right  position,  it  is  still  advisable  to  sup- 
port each  of  the  two  main  branches  by  one  or  two  nails  and  shreds.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  all  the  ties  of  a  tree  on  a  trellis,  which  were  made  at  the  winter-nail- 
ing, must  be  cut  as  the  summer-fastening  proceeds. 

IIG.  In  this  operation  all  the  young  shoots  that  are  situated  towards  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  principal  branches,  and  those  on  the  fruit-branches,  are  nailed  or  tied  in  the 
right  direction,  at  proper  distances,  and  without  confusion.  In  summer-nailing  we 
always  begin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  and  work  downwards. 

11*7.  The  summer-nailing  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  young  shoots  that  the 
winter-nailing  has  on  the  fruit-branches,  according  as  more  or  less  freedom  is  allowed 
them.  Therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  growth  of  a  young  shoot,  we  give  it 
greater  liberty  in  nailing. 

118.  After  having  first  nailed  the  upper  parts,  which  are  always  further  advanced 
than  the  lower,  by  reason  of  the  natural  inclination  of  the  sap  to  ascend,  there  are 
cases  where  we  leave  all  the  lower  parts  at  liberty  during  ten  or  twelve  days,  thereby 
increasing  the  strength  of  these  parts,  and  equalizing  it  with  that  of  the  upper  shoots. 

119.  During  the  winter-pruning  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  superfluous 
eyes;  and,  during  the  summer-nailing,  pinching,  disbudding,  and  summer-pruning, 
are  requisite  operations. 

{To  le  continued.) 
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TUE    COWAX     GRAPE. 

LY    W.     II.    BAILEY,    rLATTSBUlJGlI,    N.    Y. 


Annexed  is  a  drawing  of  tlie 
Cowan  Grape  —  a  variety  wliidi, 
although  not  of  the  liighcst  qual- 
ity, proves  very  valuable  here  on 
account  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
and  early  maturity.  It  was 
brought  to  this  place  by  Judge 
Cowan,  of  Saratoga,  (whose 
name  it  bears,)  about  twenty-five 
years  ago;  and,  although  not 
very  widely  spread,  has  been  cul- 
tivated ever  since.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  McNeil,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed, having  shoulders  and  conse- 
quently larger  bunches. 

The  bunches  are  of  medium 
size.  The  berries  are  small, 
black,  with  a  deep  bloom,  pulpy, 
juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  flavor. 
The  shoots  are  long-jointed  and 
strong.  The  leaves  are  very 
large  and  thin. 


THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

BY    JOSEPH    BEECK,    BOSTON. 

I  WISH  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  new  seedling  Grape,  which  has  been  raised  in  this 
vicinity,  and  which,  I  think,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country.  It  was 
originated  by  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  in  this  State,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  raising  seedlings  from  our  native  Grapes,  and  is  the  second  remove  from  the 
wild  type.  It  has  been  in  bearing  four  years,  and  has  proved  constant  to  its  quality, 
and  has  ripened  a  full  crop  on  the  open  trellis  when  the  Isabella,  against  the  house, 
has  failed  to  ripen  a  single  bunch.  It  ripens  one  month  before  the  Isabella — its  full 
season  being  the  10th  of  September — and  the  first  ripe  bunch  of  this  season  was 
shown  at  the  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember.    It  is  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  of  a  beautiful  ruddy  black,  covered  with  a 
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dense  blue  bloom,  with  a  very  tbin  skin,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  bardly  any  pulp  ; 
and  a  fine  aromatic  taste,  instead  of  the  musky  flavor  of  the  Isabella,  and  is  certainly 
superior  to  that  variety  in  quality,  while  it  is  fully  equal  to  it  in  vigor  of  growth  and 
abundant  bearing.  Wine  has  been  made  of  this  Grape,  of  excellent  quality,  having  a 
delicate  aroma,  and  an  agreeable  fruity  taste. 

The  want  of  a  Grape  which  shall  be  early,  hardy  and  prolific,  while  it  is  good  for 
the  table  and  wine,  has  long  been  felt  in  this  northern  part  of  our  country ;  and  I 
believe  this  Grape  of  Mr.  Bull's  will  meet  that  want,  and  as  it  is  as  easy  of  culture 
as  it  is  hardy,  will  come  within  the  views  of  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  Grape. 

[If  the  Concord  should  really  prove,  on  further  and  more  extended  trial,  to  be  not 
only  very  much  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  but  quite  superior  in  quality,  it  will  be  a 
great  acquisition ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  is  free  from  the 
foxy  perfume  of  our  native  Grapes. — Ed.] 


SYNONYMS,    SEEDLING    GRAPES,    &c. 

BY  nON.  M.  P.  WILDEPv,   PRESIDENT  OF  TIIE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Synonyms. — As  I  desire  to  correct  errors  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  whenever  in 
my  power,  I  send  you  a  few  extracts  taken  from  my  memoranda  of  1853,  on  Pears. 

Triomphe  de  Hasselt  is  the  Grosse  Calebasse  of  Langelier,  the  Van  Marum  of 
BivoRT,  and  probably  the  old  French  Grosse  Calebasse  of  Noisette.  A  monstrous 
russet  fruit.  Flesh — coarse.  Flavor — inferior.  Decaying  soon  at  the  core.  Ripens 
in  September. 

Kartofel,  or  Cartofel,  proves  to  be  Cohnar  d'' Ar ember g. 

Beurre  Van  Mons,  or  B.  de  Mons  of  Langelier,  is  synonymous  with  the  old  Fon- 
dante  Van  Mons. 

Blanc  perne  of  Langelier,  is  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Haval.  Sometimes  a  dessert  Pear, 
on  dry,  rich,  calcareous  soils ;  but  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Seigneur  d''Esperen  is  synonymous  with  Bergamotte  Fieve,  Belle  Lucrative,  and 
Fondante  d^Automne.  The  former  is  the  original  and  true  name,  the  Seigneur  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines,  about  forty  years  since,  and  promulga- 
ted some  years  afterwards  in  France  under  the  false  name  of  Doyenne  d^Automne. 

Van  Assche  and  Vanaesse,  as  stated  in  your  article  in  the  February  number,  1853, 
proves  to  be  Van  Assene,  raised  by  M.  Bouvier  about  thirty  years  since,  and  of  which 
I  have  an  original  plate.  By  a  curious  error  it  received  the  latter  name  through 
scions  sent  to  this  country ;  namely,  the  transformation  of  ck  in  the  former  to  en  in 
the  latter  —  from  Van  Assc/te  to  Van  Assene. 

Beurre  gris  d'hiver,  of  Langelier,  is  the  Beurre  gris  deliver  nouveau,  or  Beurre  du 
Lucon,  of  the  French  and  Belgian  collections.  A  Pear  which  originated  in  France; 
there  known  and  sold  at  a  common  price  long  before  it  was  advertised  by  M.  Lange- 
lier as  a  new  variety. 
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Nativk  Cuapks.  —  One  word  as  to  native  Grapes,  and  my  ofloring  for  the  present 
shall  be  closed. 

Among  those  which  have  come  to  notice  recently  in  this  region,  may  be  named  — 
Stctsoti's  i\^o.  1,  Amcs\  JOulTs,  Richardsoii's,  and  Davis'  Seedlings.  These  are  all 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  liave  a  slight  touch 
of  the  foxy  odor,  either  in  fragrance  or  flavor.  The  Richardson,  although  a  seedling 
from  the  Catawba,  which,  by  the  by,  is  the  parent  of  many  new  varieties,  ripens  about 
the  1st,  and  the  others  from  the  10th  to  the  20  th  of  September. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  attention  has  at  last  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
raising  native  varieties  of  the  Grape,  adapted  to  our  own  locations.  Of  these  I  have 
tested  more  than  twenty  sorts  which  have  lately  fruited  in  New  England,  and  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be  abuiulantly  supplied  with  American  Grapes  of 
excellent  quality. 

N.  B.  —  If  the  BrinckU  Grape  should  prove  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  natives. 

V.  S.  —  I  find  that  in  my  article  on  New  Pears,  in  your  last  number,  I  omraitted 

to  give  the  description  of  the  Beurre 
Jades.     Here  it  is : 

Bel?rre  Judes. — Size — medium. 
Form — pyriform.  Calyx — open,  in 
a  furrowed  basin.  Stem — rather 
long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Skin — dull  yellowish-green,  rough 
and  thick,  russeted,  and  stippled 
with  coarse  dots.  Flesh — melting 
and  buttery.  Flavor — sweet,  rich, 
excellent.  Season — early  in  Octo- 
ber, of  short  duration.  Core — me- 
dium size.  Seeds — numerous,  long, 
sharply  pointed. 

The  Beurre  Judes  has  been  ex- 
hibited for  some  years,  both  under 
this  cognomen  and  that  of  Longue 
de  Maiikotjj  (should  be  Longue  de 
Nakourts).  The  former  is  correct, 
as  we  infer  from  the  foreign  cata- 
logues. Itns  described  in  Hovey^s 
Magazine  in  1851  as  "without 
much  flavor ;  rots  at  the  core.  It 
has  proved  with  us  a  very  good 
fruit,  but  liable  to  quick  decay." 
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BELMONT. 

BESIDENXE  OF  J.    T.    D.    BEKRIEK,   M.   D.,   XEAR  BELLEVILLK,   NEW  JERSEY. 

BY    ALEX.    J.    DAVIS,    AKCIIITECT,    NEW    YOKE. 

A  SECOND  example  is  here  given  of  the  Americanized  Italian  Villa,  an  irregular,  pic- 
turesque form  of  bouse,  having  the  octagon  tower,  square  turret,  covered  carriage 
way,  and  veranda ;  but  in  a  different  composition  from  that  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Horticultui-'ist. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS. 


The  dimensions  may  be  taken  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  scale  und 
plan.     From  the  arcaded  carriage  way  you  enter  an  octagonal  hall.     On  the  left 
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BELMONT. 


parlor,  in  the  tower,  communicating  b)'  sliding  doors  with  a  small  boudoir  in  the  tur- 
ret ;  and  similar  doors  open  on  the  opposite  side,  into  a  veranda  on  the  west.  On  the 
ri'>-ht,  in  the  hall,  is  a  casement  window,  opening  into  the  back  veranda,  sheltered  by 
two  sides  of  the  building ;  and  having  a  suuthcaslern  aspect.  Also,  upon  the  right, 
is  a  door,  leading  to  the  stair  vestibule,  library,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  with  its 
offices.  The  round  turret  (having  a  stove  room  below  and  a  water  tank  above)  adds 
much  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  house,  and  is  seen  in  our  view  on  the  left. 
The  parlor  and  library  have  each  a  bay  window,  but  differing  in  form.  That  of  the 
parlor  has  a  balustraded  balcony  over  it,  the  window  of  the  second  story  room  open- 
ing into  it,  and  commanding  a  pleasing  view  over  the  lawn  and  river. 

The  second  story  of  the  part  made  black  on  the  plan,  contains  four  bed  rooms ; 
three  with  sky  lights,  (adding  much  to  the  cheerfulness,)  as  well  as  side  windows,  and 
ventilating  valves  in  the  chimneys ;  and  in  the  turret  is  a  dressing  room.  The  back 
building  (a  lighter  tint  on  the  plan)  also  contains  four  bed  rooms,  a  bathing  room, 
and  closets. 

The  octagon  tower  has  a  fine  room  in  the  third  story,  lighted  on  four  sides ;  it  has 
a  lantern  in  the  ceiling.  This  room,  being  intended  for  a  museum  of  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences,  is  connected  with  an  astronomical  observatory  at  the  top  of  the 
square  turret.  This  turret  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey — the  Passaic  river  and  adjacent  grounds,  Newark,  Bloomfield,  and  the  Orange 
range  of  mountains,  with  Eagle  Rock  and  its  villa  rustica,  the  residence  of  L.  S. 
IIaskell,  Esq.,  the  former  proprietor  of  Belmont,  who  erected  the  buildings,  and 
planted  the  grounds. 

"We  shall  give  a  view  of  villa  rustica  in  a  future  number. 

The  walls  of  Belmont  house  are  of  brick,  laid  hollow,  with  sand  stone  trimmings, 
and  stucco,  blocked  and  colored  as  light  sand  stone  to  match.  The  sashes  are  painted 
imitation  bronze,  a  dark  green,  as  are  also  the  verandas — a  very  important  feature  in 
h9uses  of  this  character,  and  giving  a  quiet  dignity  amid  its  playfulness.  The  cost  of 
this  house  was  about  810,000. 


FOEEIGN    NOTICES. 
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A  GiGAXTic  Califoexian  Evergeeex  Tree — The  Wellixgtoxia  gigaxtea.  —  Uuder 
this  imposing  title  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  notices  a  new  tree  discovered  by  Mr.  William 
LoBB,  well  knQwn  as  tlie  collector  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  This  is  probably  the  most  mag- 
nificent tree  of  the  Californian.  forests ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  discovered,  named,  and 
introduced  in  England  before  we  have  heard  a  word  of  it  in  this  country,  shows  how  far 
we  are  behind  England  in  botanical  and  arboricultural  enterprise.  Long  ago  our  govern- 
ment should  have  sent  competent  collectors  to  explore  the  vast  forests  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  bring  their  treasures  to  the  light  of  day.  Had  they  done  so,  this  gigantic  ever- 
green might  have  been  known  under  an  American  instead  of  an  English  name.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  introduction.  "We  copy  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle: 

"  When  the  unfortunate  Douglas  was  last  in  California,  he  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker,  of  a  coniferous  tree  inhabiting  that  country :  '  But  the  great  beauty  of  Californian  vege 
tation  is  a  species  of  Taxodium,  which  gives  the  mountains  a  most  peculiar,  I  was  almost  going  to 
say  awful  appearance — something  which  plainly  tells  us  we  are  not  in  Europe.  I  have  repeatedly 
measured  specimens  of  this  tree  270  feet  long  and  32  feet  round  at  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
Some  few  I  saw  upwards  of  300  feet  high,  but  none  in  which  the  thickness  was  greater  than 
those  I  have  instanced.'  What  was  that  tree  ?  Ko  seeds  or  specimens  ever  reached  Europe, 
although  it  appears  that  he  possessed  both. 

"  The  late  Professor  Exdlicher  referred  Douglas'  plant  to  Scqitoia,  calling  it  gigantea,  and 
framing  his  distinctive  character  upon  the  representation  of  a  supposed  Taxodium  sempervirens, 
figured  in  Hooker's  "Icones,"  t.  3*79,  from  Douglas'  last  collections.  But  that  plate,  although 
with  neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  represents  beyond  all  question  a  branchlet  of  Abies  hracteata.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  no  materials  exist  for  determining  what  Douglas  really  meant  by  his 
"  Taxodium,"  which  may  or  may  not  have  belonged  to  that  genus,  or,  as  Exdlicuee  conjectured, 
to  Sequoia.     But  species  in  natural  history  can  not  be  founded  upon  conjecture. 

"  The  other  day  we  received  from  Mr.  Veitch  branches  and  cones  of  a  most  remarkable  conif- 
erous tree  from  California,  seeds  and  a  living  specimen  of  which  liad  just  been  brought  him  by 
his  excellent  collector  Mr.  Wii.  Lobb,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  returned  loaded  with  fine 
things.     Of  that  tree  Mr.  Lobb  has  furnished  the  following  account : 

"  'This  magnificent  evergreen  tree,  from  its  extraordinary  height  and  large  dimensions,  may  be 
termed  the  monarch  of  the  Californian  forest.  It  inhabits  a  solitary  district  on  the  elevated 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nivada,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Stanislau  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  lat. 
38"  N.,  long.  120"  10'  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  eighty  to 
ninety  trees  exist,  all  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  these  varying  from  250  feet  to  320  feet  in 
height  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Their  manner  of  growth  is  much  like  Sequoia  {Taxo- 
dium) sempervirens,  some  are  solitary,  some  are  in  pairs,  while  some,  and  not  unfrequently,  stand 
three  and  four  together.  A  tree  recently  felled  measured  about  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  diam- 
eter, including  bark,  29  feet  2  inches,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground  it  was  14  feet  6  inches  through ;  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet ;  and  at 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  5  feet  5  inches.  The  bark  is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  thickness.     The  branchlets  are  round,  somewhat  pendant,  and  resembling 
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n  Cvpross  or  Juniper.  Tlio  leaves  nre  pnle  grass  green  ;  those  of  the  yo\ing  trees  are  spreading' 
witli  a  shiirp  actiniiiuite  jioint  The  cones  are  about  2^  incites  long,  and  2  inclits  across  at  the 
tliickest  jmrt  The  trunk  of  the  tree  in  question  was  perfectly  solid,  from  the  sap-wood  to  the 
center;  and  judging  from  the  number  of  concentric  rings,  its  ago  lias  been  estimated  at  3000 
yeiirs.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  like  Redwood,  or  Taxodlnm  scmpcrvirena. 
Of  this  vegetable  monster,  twenty-one  feet  of  the  bork,  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  have 
been  put  in  the  natural  form  in  San  Francisco  for  exhibition  ;  it  there  forms  a  spacious  carpeted 
room,  and  contains  a  piiino,  witli  seats  for  forty  persons.  On  one  occasion  one  hundred  and  forty 
children  were  admitted  without  inconvenience.  An  exact  representation  of  this  tree,  drawn  on 
the  spot,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographers,  and  will  be  publislied  in  a  few  days.' 

"  What  a  tree  is  this  ! — of  what  portentous  aspect  and  almost  fabulous  antiquity  !  They  say 
that  the  specimen  felled  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanislau  and  San  Antonio  was  above  3000  years 
old;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  a  little  plant  when  Samson  was  slaying  the  Philistines,  or 
Pakis  running  away  with  Helen,  or  ^neas  carr^'ing  off  good  pater  Anchises  upon  his  filial  shoul- 
dei"8.  And  this  may  very  well  be  true,  if  it  does  not  grow  above  two  inches  in  diameter  in 
twenty  years,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

"At  all  events,  we  have  obtained  the  plant.  Tlie  seed  received  by  Messre.  Veitcii  has  all  the 
appearance  of  vitality ;  and  since  the  tree  is  Iftrdy  and  evergreen,  it  is  a  prodigious  acquisition. 
But  what  is  its  name  to  be  ? 

"Are  the  plants  of  Lobd  and  Douglas  identical?  Possibly,  no  doubt;  for  Douglas  reached 
lat.  38  dcg.  45  min.  K,  and  therefore  was  within  the  geographical  range  of  Lobb's  discovery. 
But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  meant  some  other  tree,  also  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  that  so  experienced  a  traveler  would  have  mistaken  a  tree  with  the  foliage 
of  a  Cypress  and  the  cones  of  a  Pine  for  a  Taxodhnn,  and  still  less  for  the  species  semper v ire ns. 
Besides,  the  slendei-ness  of  the  specimens  he  saw  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  plant  before  us.  That,  at  all  event",  the  latter  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  Sequoia  we 
have  explained  in  another  column ;  and  we  think  that  no  one  will  differ  from  us  in  feeling  that 
the  most  appropriate  name  to  be  proposed  for  the  most  gigantic  tree  which  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  modern  discovery  is  that  of  the  greatest  of  modern  heroes.  Wellington  stands  as  high 
above  his  contemporaries  n,~  the  Californian  tree  above  all  the  surrounding  foresters.  Let  it  then 
bear  henceforward  the  name  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Emperors  and  kings  and  princes  have 
their  plants,  and  we  must  not  forget  to  place  in  the  highest  rank  among  them  our  own  great 
warrior. 


Walks  on  Hilly  Ground. — In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  lieavy  drenching  rains  succeed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  comforts  of  a  good  gravel  walk  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  serious  drawback  when  paths  are  not  good ;  and  there  are  many  that  are  not  so, 
owing  as  much  to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made,  as  to  the  indifferent 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed ;  but  there  are  walks  likewise  with  which  in  ordinary 
weather  no  fault  can  be  found,  but  which  after  heavy  rains  present  a  guttered  and  broken 
appearance.  Such  walks  are  those  on  hill  sides,  when  the  water  is  sure  to  break  them  up  into 
gullies,  more  or  less  deep.  Now,  to  obviate  this  defect,  many  Avalks  are  provided  with  outlets  at 
the  sides,  where  the  water  is  caught  by  an  earthenware  pipe,  which  conveys  it  to  some  subterra- 
nean channel.  Now  these  outlets,  or  eyes  as  they  are  called,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  but 
clumsy  appurtenances  to  a  walk  ;  and  they  must  be  pretty  numerous,  otherwise  the  accumulation 
of  water  does  all  the  mischief  they  are  intended  to  remedy.  Any  plan,  therefore,  that  would  bind 
the  walk  together,  so  as  to  resist  the  flow  of  water,  without  at  the  same  time  rendering  it 
unpleasant  to  walk  upon,  must  be  an  acquisition,  provided  it  be  capable  of  general  application. 
Now,  the  following,  though  possibly  nothing  new,  will  effect  this  object: — Pound  some  good 
lime,  (not  slake  it,)  and  convey  some  of  it  to  the  damaged  walks ;  then  mix  it  with  the  gravel  in 
something  like  the  proportion  of  one  part  lime  to  four  or  five  of  gravel.  A  small  quantity  only 
ought  to  be  mixed  at  a  time  with  water,  and  then  laid  on  immediately,  beating  and  smoo 
accordingly;  then  another  quantity;    and  so  on,  until  the  whole  is  done.     The  mass  by 
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means  becomes  so  consolidated  that  it  is  years  before  water  can  have  any  effect  upon  it,  the  pro 
cess  being  in  fact  what  buihiers  call  "cementing,"  and  one  which  I  certainly  like  better  than 
asphalte,  besides  being  so  much  cheaper ;  for  in  districts  where  lime  is  plentiful  and  good,  it  may 
be  used  less  sparingly  :  but  it  is  not  an  expensive  affair  at  any  time  ;  and  to  those  who  have  been 
sufferin<^  from  the  effects  of  thunder  showers  and  other  heavy  rains,  I  advise  a  trial  of  a  little  of 
it  in  the  most  exposed  place,  and  I  think  I  may  warrant  its  answering. —  Vindex,  in  Gard.  Chron. 


New  Bedding  rELARGOxiuMS.— Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  for  many  years,  to  grow 
and  bloom  satisf^ictorily  in  the  beds  of  the  flower  garden  what  is  usually  called  "  the  section  of 
Shoio  Pelargo7iiums;"  but  almost  universal  disap- 
pointment has  resulted.  For  in  a  rich  soil  the 
plants  produce  a  vast  excess  of  foliage  and  few 
flowei-s ;  and  in  a  poorer  soil,  the  plants  being  pro- 
portionately weakly,  produce  slender  shoots,  and 
but  a  few  small  flowers.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  plan  of  plunging  the  plants  in  pots,  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  bed.  where  the  plant  was  to 
stand,  but  nearly  double  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and. 
only  so  wide  as  to  Jit  the  size  of  it ;  the  plant,  in 
its  pot,  is  then  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rim  of  the  pot  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
thus  leaving  a  vacuity  of  several  inches  in  depth 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Attention  to  water- 
ing is  reqiiired,  the  same  as  if  in  the  greenhoiise, 
and  the  plants  bloom  more  freely  than  if  turned, 
out  of  the  pots ;  but  the  method  is  attended  with 
much  care,  and  they  do  not  continue  blooming 
long,  and.  must  be  replaced  by  a  succession  from 
another  source.  What  was  wanted  was  a  number 
of  Show  Pelargoniums  (viz.  such  as  are  seen  at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions),  that,  being  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  would  bloom  profusely  during  the  entire  svimmer.  AYe  have  long  had  the 
Pelargonium  Diadematum  and  Sidonia,  both  dwarfish  growers  and  free  bloomers,  in  beds,  but 
not  of  approved  shape.  The  gardener  of  Mr.  James  Odier,  in  France,  has  for  a  few  years  been 
endeavoring,  by  impregnating  these  kinds  by  patterns  from  the  best  formed  and  most  striking 
varieties  of  the  Show  Class,  and  has  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner.  Already  twenty  most 
beautiful  kinds  have  been  sent  out,  many  of  which  have  a  very  strikingly  distinct  spot,  or 
blotch,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  five  petals.  They  are  of  dwarfish  habit,  profuse  bloomers, 
and  of  superb  form.  The  one  we  here  give  a  representation  of,  its  size  and  marking,  is  named 
P.  Aucjuste  Miellez ;  it  is  remarkably  handsome.  The  upper  petals  have  a  large  clouded  blotch 
of  nearly  black  crimson,  with  a  broad  belt  of  carmine,  and  a  light  margin.  Each  of  the  three 
lower  petals  have  a  very  distinct  dark  spot,  edged  with  orange;  and  the  white  ground  of  the 
rest  is  beautifully  chequered  with  orange-red  and  white  edging,  while  the  centre  is  tinged  with 
violet.  Every  flower  garden  ought  to  have  beds  of  these  superb  varieties ;  they  may  now  be 
procured  in  our  own  countiy. — Gardener  s  d'  JSfaturalisC s  Abnanack  (London). 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  states  tliat  the  Diervilla  Canadensis,  a  plant  abounding  here 
in  uncultivated  ground,  has  been  found,  by  a  young  Scotch  botanist,  growing  abundantly  in 
a  wild  state  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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Hints  fok  the  Season. — The  ■winter  over  a  great  purtiou  of  the  country  lias  been  very 
cliangeable,  and  on  the  ■whole  ■what  may  be  called  severe  upon  trees  and  plants  ranked  as 
tender ;  yet  up  to  this  tune  we  are  not  aware  that  fruit-buds  have  suffered  seriously,  but 
the  most  trying  periods  for  these  are  coming. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  uncovering  trees  and  jjlants  too  early — subjecting  them  to 
cold,  bitiug  winds,  and  the  blighting  influence  of  warm  days  and  cold,  frosty  nights.  We 
advise  a  alight  covering  to  remain  until  the  weather  be  soft  and  genial. 

Pruning  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  trans- 
planting and  general  garden  work  comes  along. 

A  sure  foundation  for  successful  gardening  during  the  coming  season,  is  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  execute  every  operation  promptly  in  its  season.  Seizing  the  very  first  opportunity 
for  planting,  and  taking  time  to  do  it  well,  is  a  certain  means  of  success. 

not>-beds  for  forcing  early  vegetables,  raising  plants  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  propaga- 
ting soft-wooded  plants  for  bedding  out,  will  be  among  the  important  operations  of  March 
requiring  hourly  attention. 

Laying  turf,  mending  lawns,  &c.,  where  neglected  last  fall,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  to  give  the  grass  the  advantage  of  a  vigorous  spring 
growth  that  will  put  it  out  of  danger  from  drouth. 

Eoses,  flowering  shrubs,  &c.,  should  be  pruned  and  dressed,  ilany  people  suppose  that 
Eose  bushes  and  shrubs  Avhen  well  established  may  be  left  to  themselves;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  they  become  bushy  and  twiggy,  the  growth  is  feeble,  and  the  flowers  indifferent. 
They  need  frequent  prunings,  and  top  dressings  of  good  rich  compost  about  their  roots,  to 
give  them  -vigorous  growth,  luxm-iant  foliage,  and  a  profusion  and  perfection  of  bloom.  In 
pruning  both  shrubs  and  Eoses,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  produce  their  blossoms 
on  young  wood,  and  some  on  wood  of  last  year.  In  the  latter  case,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
flowering  wood  must  be  left,  cutting  out  tlie  older  parts. 


The  Gen.  Hand  Plum. — A  minute  and  accurate  account,  as  Ave  believe,  of  the  origin  of 
this  Plum  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Siewees,  of  Cincinnati,  in  Vol.  G,  page  187,  of  the  ITor- 
ticulturist.  This  was  the  first  and  only  satisfactory  account  of  its  origin  that  has  appeared, 
to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Fahntistock,  of  Syracuse,  has  on  various  occasions  brought  this 
Plum  before  the  public,  and  in  a  late  number  of  the  Country  Gentleman  brings  it  up  again, 
saying  that  "  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  or  else  a  disposition  to 
throw  into  obscurity  its  true  history."  Then  he  says  that  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  his 
description  of  this  fruit  in  the  Horticulturist,  Vol.  6,  page  21,  ascribed  its  origin  to  Mary- 
land, and  that  P.  Baret,  in  The  Fruit  Garden,  endorsed  this  error.  "We  must  correct  Mr. 
Fahnestock.  Neither  Mr.  Downing  or  P.  Baery  has  ascribed  its  origin  to  Maryland,  but 
merely  stated  that  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Coese,  of  Baltimore,  had  introduced  or  sent  it 
which  they  might  do  without  originating  it,  just  as  Mr.  Fahnestock  has  sent  out 
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Augusta  Rose,  originated  by  the  Hon.  James  Mathews,  of  Ohio.  "We  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  the  slightest  disposition  shown  in  any  quarter  to  obscure  the  history  of  this 
fruit.  If  Mr.  Dowxing  or  ourselves  have  not  given  full  credit  to  Mr.  E.  "W,  Oaepenter,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  aiding  in  its  introduction  and  dissemination,  it  was  only  because  the 
facts  of  his  agency  in  the  matter  had  not  then  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  thint,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Fahxestock's  anxiety  in  this  matter  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 


Magxificext  Greexhouse  Plaxts. — Early  in  February  we  made  a  hurried  call  at  the 
houses  of  Erastus  Corxixg,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and  found  some  of  the  most  superbly 
grown  plants  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  this  country.  Miniature  trees,  in  full  bloom,  of 
four  or  five  species  of  Acacia,  besides  CamelUas,  Polygalas,  Abutilons,  Laurustinus,  &c.,  &c. 
Spiraea  Reevesi^  or  lanceolata^  was  finely  in  bloom.  This  hardy  shrub  bears  forcing  admi- 
rably, and  proves  no  less  useful  in  the  house  than  on  the  lawn.  In  the  stove  a  fine  plant 
of  Bletia  Tanlcervilli  had  thrown  up  several  very  strong  flower-stalks,  and  a  few  flowers 
had  already  expanded.  Every  plant  in  these  houses  appeared  to  be  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  show  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Maurice  Walsh,  both  careful  and 
skillful  management.  It  is  rarely  one  meets  with  such  plants.  Many  of  them  are  the 
result  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  it  may  be  twice  that,  of  careful  training.  "We  believe 
the  finest  specimens  were  purchased  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr.  Mexaxd,  who  we  think 
gives  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  fine  specimens  of  hard-wood  house-plants  than  any 
other  professional  florist  we  know  of. 


Frattd  IX  Fruit  Trees — Correctiox. — In  an  article  in  our  last  number,  copied  from 
the  Rural  New  YorJcer,  the  following  occm's:  "With  regard  to  these  agents,  I  give  it 
merely  as  my  opinion,  and  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  wrong,  that  the  Rochester  nursery- 
men have  no  agents  abroad  for  whose  transactions  they  hold  themselves  responsible."  We 
believe  all  the  Rochester  nurseries  have  agents  doing  business  for  them,  and  for  whose 
transactions  they  are  responsible  ;  but  they  are  doubtless  furnished  with  such  evidences  of 
authority  as  will  distinguish  them  from  imposters.  A  correspondent  has  very  properly 
called  our  attention  to  this  matter. 


Erratum. — In  the  review  of  Mr.  Meehax's  book,  in  our  February  number,  our  corres- 
pondent is  made  to  commit  an  error  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  a  line  had  not 
been  omitted.  He  is  speaking  of  two  trees,  and  but  one  is  mentioned.  After  the  word 
"themselves,"  line  24,  page  22,  should  have  been  added,  "Again  of  the  Franl-linia,  now 
Gordonia  puiescens ;''''  we  have  succeeded,  &c.  Without  the  above,  our  correspondent's 
proposed  quotation  to  add  to  the  criticised  book  reads  very  like  nonsense. 


Deferred.  —  Our  friends  have  so  abundantly  supplied  us  with  articles,  the  past  month, 
that  we  find  we  have  a  dozen  pages  in  type  that  must  be  deferred,  besides  man}-  other  arti- 
cles marked  for  publication.  Correspondents  who  look  in  vain  for  tlieir  contributions  in 
the  present  number,  will  therefore  accept  this  as  our  apology. 


Fruit  Culture  ix  A^irgixia.  —  Joiix  T.  Broxaugii,   Esq.,   of  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

"  More  trees  have  been  put  out  here  this  fall  than  during  the  previous  twenty  years.     There 
i3  a  perfect  mania  here  for  fruit     I  raised  pcaclies  this  year  in  my  orchard  weighing  from 
ounces.     My  success  has  waked  the  people  up  to  the  subject." 
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Stkalinq  Fbcit. — It  will  be  seen  by  tho  following  circular,  which  the  committeo  re- 
quested us  to  i)ul)lisli,  and  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  b}'  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  to  have  a  law  passed  declaring  tlio  stealing  of  grow- 
ing fruit,  vegeUibles,  «fec.,  larceny.  We  hardly  think  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  can 
refuse  a  law  so  evidently  just — a  law  not  only  needed  for  the  ])r()tection  of  the  cultivators 
of  fruit,  but  also  needed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  i)ilfcring  habits  in  youth.  We  hope 
the  agitation  of  this  matter  will  tend  to  cure  the  thoughtless  picking  of  fruit,  so  annoying 
to  cultivators.  How  often  has  every  horticulturist  had  cause  to  regret  the  thoughtless 
picking  of  a  rare  fruit  by  his  friends — perhaps  the  only  specimen,  and  one  which  he  had 
been  long  and  eagerly  watching.  Uis  friends  were  welcome  to  any  fruit  in  hii)  garden, 
save  this.    But  it  is  gone,  and  he  has  to  wait  another  long  year. 

"Gentlemen — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  wltli  you  and  othere,  and  ask  your  cooperation 
to  procure  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  declaring  the  stealing  of  growing  fruit, 
vegetables,  grain,  ttc,  larceny. 

"Believing  the  common  law  distinction  between  stcaVnifj  from  the  ground  or  wagon  and  taking 
from  the  tree  or  vine,  absurd,  and  productive  both  of  injury  to  the  agriculturist  and  evil  to  soci- 
ety, our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  urged  on  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  to  pass  such  a  law 
for  this  couuty,  but  were  met  by  the  objection  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  criminal  law  for 
one  county  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

"Deeming  such  a  law  essentially  necessary  to  protect  the  farmers  and  fruit  gi-owers  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  have  so  much  wealth  and  industry  embarked  in  their  vocations ;  and  deeming  the 
present  trespass  remedy  entirely  inadequate  and  useless ;  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your 
cordial  cooperation,  by  the  votes  of  your  members  at  Ilariisburgh,  and  by  petitions,  if  you  think 
it  advisable,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  simple  law  declaring  tiie  wrongful  taking  of  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, grain,  «tc.,  whether  attached  to  the  soil  or  not,  larceny,  and  to  be  punished  as  such. 

"  Then  may  we  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  horticulturists  of  our  sister  States,  who  are  encour- 
aged and  protected  by  wholesome  laws. 

RoBT.  McIvNiGirr,  J.  S.  Neglet,  Jno.  Tolxg,  Jr.,   Committee." 


m 


In  vour  last  volmne,  you  gave  us  "Notes  of  a  Conversation  over  a  Dish  of  Pears  on  New 
Year's  Daj'."  I  have  looked  eagerly,  with  each  succeeding  number,  for  its  continuation ;  for  sitch 
information  I  consider  of  more  value  to  the  fruit  grower,  either  the  amateur  or  for  the  market, 
than  a  dozen  years'  subscription  to  your  journal:  and  a  continuation,  covering  your  experience 
with  Tv^nter  Pears,  and  the  best  method  of  ripening  them,  with  whatever  is  pecular  to  each  or 
any  one  of  them,  requiring  different  treatment  from  the  general  mode,  wonld  be  a  most  valuable 
and  acceptable  service.  And  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  invite  its  continuation,  varied 
with  this  addition:  that  you  note  uniformly  such  as  are  finer  and  larger  on  the  quince  than  on 
their  own  stocks,  or  the  reverse;  for  I  am  satisfied  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  j-et  received 
that  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  fruit-growing 
community  than  its  settlement. 

It  is  true  that  our  Pomological  Conventions  are  engaged  in  this ;  but  their  action  embraces 
distant  sections  of  the  country,  within  each  of  which  there  may  be  localities  for  which  their 
recommendations  are  entirely  unfitted.  I  will  illustrate :  With  me,  the  Easter  Bcurre  and  Passe 
Colmar,  on  Quince  stocks,  are  small  and  indifferent  fruits.  I  have  never  had  a  well-ripened  speci- 
men ;  and  this  is  not  occasioned  by  the  want  of  either  suitable  age  or  proper  cultivation,  for  they 
have  fruited  the  past  five  years,  and  been  uniformly  highly  cultivated  ;  while  the  fruit  has  been 
preserved,  both  in  cellar  and  upper  rooms,  exposed  to  as  well  as  excluded  from  the  atmosphere, 
•with  nearly  uniform  results,  and  in  no  wise  satisfactory.     Those  from  their  own  stock,  mean- 
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■while,  have  ripened  uniformly  -well ;  and  by  deferring  the  time  of  gathering  as  late  as  possible, 
and  boxing  or  barreling  close,  placing  theni  in  a  cool  and  dry  cellar  until  wanted  for  ripening, 
and  then  removing  them  to  a  warm  room,  they  have  been  tridy  delicious  and  desirable  fruits. 
"With  you,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  reverse  of  this;  in  Boston  also,  and  how  many  other  localities  I 
do  not  know,  but  enough  to  make  it  the  stock  reconmiended  for  them. 

Xow,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  locality — for  to  no  other  cause  can  I  attribute 
my  want  of  success — would  have  saved  me  the  years  I  so  patiently  and  so  uselessly  aAvarded  to 
the  fruiting  of  these  trees,  as  it  wiU  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  others  now  undergoing  the  same 
probation  with  these,  or  other  fruits.  And  as  a  corrective  to  this  great  evU,  I  suggest  that 
every  subscriber  you  have  furnishes  the  results  of  his  experience  with  all  the  sorts  he  may  have 
fruited  on  both  the  stocks,  embracing  quality  and  vigor  of  growth.  In  this  manner  a  mass  of 
invaluable  information  would  be  obtained,  because  entirely  reliable.  Let  me  exemplify :  Your 
recommendation  from  Rochester  of  the  Quince  stock  for  the  Easter  Beurre,  or  Passe  Colmar,  and 
no  one  yet  can  say  how  many  others,  would,  to  the  Monroe  county  men,  be  full  of  value  and  in- 
struction, while  to  me  it  would  be  worse  than  useless — a  false  guide,  leading  to  years  of  "  hope 
deferred  only  to  end  in  disappointment."  Tlie  reason  is,  the  localities  are  too  far  apart.  The 
space  must  be  contracted — or,  in  other  words,  a  more  general  information  diffused,  so  that  each 
may  find,  in  the  "  chronicles  of  his  own  coimty,"  the  experience  which  no  other  can  so  truly 
teach.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  they  are  nimierous,  of  fruits 
valuable  in  all  localities :  still  they  are  exceptions,  and  so  long  as  these  remain,  wiU  this  "  exact 
knowledge"  be  desired.    If  you  think  so,  wiU  you  set  the  "  baU  in  motion  ?"    P. —  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

The  Easter  Beurre  here  answers  the  highest  expectations  on  the  Quince,  hut  proves  indif- 
ferent on  the  Pear.  Passe  Colmar  succeeds  on  both,  but  is  usually  larger  and  finer  on  the 
Quince.  Experience  from  different  localities  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  collect  it.  Until  recently  not  much  has  been  done  with  winter  Pears,  and  we 
can  not  expect  for  a  few  years  any  gi-eat  amount  of  information  based  on  actual  experience. 


Dessert  Pears. — The  following  are  now  in  season,  (last  week  of  February) : 

St.  Germain,  old — With  me  this  variety  has  been  very  much  better  than  I  have  had  it  before. 
My  specimens  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  without  the  slightest  blotch  or  speck  of  any  kind ; 
and  they  have  ripened  off  to  perfect  mellowness  in  the  cellar,  though  I  find  it  improves  the 
flavor  to  be  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  or  thereabouts,  for  ten  days  before  being  brought  on  the 
table. 

Belle  Ccennaise,  or  Miza  de  Heyst, — A  fair,  handsome,  pale-colored,  roundish  Pear,  of  the  fivmily 
of  Bergamots,  just  now  in  season ;  but  specimens  have  been  ripening  occasionally  all  winter. 
This  is  a  melting,  good  Pear,  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core.  The  tree  grows  well,  and  bears  pro- 
fusely ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  this  variety  will  soon  appear  in  the  catalogues,  and  become  better 
known.  It  is  a  Belgium  Pear,  of  not  very  recent  introduction.  Last  j-ear  I  had  specimens  of 
Bcryamot  Sugeret,  which  I  thought  identical  with  this  variety. 

Josephine  de  Moline — My  specimens  of  this  variety  were  last  season  finer  than  ever  before,  and 
I  think  more  than  favorably  of  it.  Only  a  few  early  gathered  ones  are  yet  fit  for  use,  but  these 
are  melting,  juicy  and  delicious.  It  is  a  tip-top  keeper,  being  now  as  fair  and  firm  as  in  No- 
vember ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  remain  so  till  April,  at  least.  This,  also,  is  a  very  productive 
sort ;  and  if  it  prove  so  good  as  I  now  believe  it  will,  the  orchardists  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Easter  Beurre — ^Tliis,  I  maintain,  is  the  prince  of  winter  Pears,  a  as  late  keeper;  as  the  Beurre 
d'Arcmberg  is,  for  early  winter  up  to  New  Year's  day.  It  is  of  the  largest  size ;  ripens  perfectly 
in  my  cellar,  either  in  boxes  or  on  shelves;  keeps  till  April;  and  is  as  buttery,  juicy  and  deli- 
cious as  a  Pear  can  be.     I  have  liad  early  gathered  ones  in  use  all  winter  •  and  late  gathered 
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ones  are  yet  ns  sound  as  ever,  and  just  beginning  to  color.  On  the  Quince  this  Pear  is  all  that 
can  be  dosired,  and  I  can  not  do  wrong  in  advising  orchardists  to  jilant  it  on  the  largest  scnle. 
Ten  acres,  containing  1,000  trees,  would,  at  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting,  bo  sure  to  yield  a 
not  income  of  $2,000  or  $3,000.  Tlie  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  though  a  moderate  grower 
when  young,  acquires  vigor  with  age. 

Doyenne  d'Ifivcr  d'Ahnron — This  is  another  long  keeper,  not  generally  so  large  ns  the  Eastrr 
Beurre,  but  fair  and  haiulj^ome,  and  ripens  off  to  complete  excellence  in  the  spring.  The  tree  is 
of  very  robust  growth,  and  productive. 

Farther  notes  hereafter.     Geneske. 


The  Concord  Gh.vte. — I  saw  in  the  February  number  of  the  Iforticuldirisl  an  advertisement 
of  tlie  Concord  Grape,  where  its  merits  are  set  forth  in  verj-  glowing  terms.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
equal  to  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Mr.  IIovey  says  it  is  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  IsahiUa.  I 
think  this  is  doubtful.  You  will  find,  on  file  in  the  American  office,  that  Mr.  Lovecilmt  put  ripe 
Isabella  Grapes  in  the  show-case  in  the  Arcade  on  the  sixth  day  of  September  last.  Mr.  Booth 
also  says  that  he  had  Isabella  Grapes  ripe  the  first  week  in  September  last,  in  proof  of  which  ho 
refers  to  his  memorandum  book  of  that  time.  When  I  pruned  Mr.  Ebexezer  Watts'  vines  this 
winter,  he  told  me  that  he  had  packed  thirty  boxes  of  his  Isabella  Grapes  about  the  twentieth  of 
September  last.  lie  is  not  at  home  just  now,  or  I  would  have  more  accurate  information.  It 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Isabella  to  allow  the  impression  to  go  abroad  tliat  it  does  not 
get  ripe  till  a  month  after  the  third  of  September — the  time  ilr.  IIovey  says  the  Concord  Grape 
was  ripe  last  season.     Jas.  Lexnox. — Rochester. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  Isabella  to  ripen  hero,  in  favored  exposures,  early  In 
September.  But  there  must  be  a  wide  difference  between  Concord  and  Rochester,  in 
regard  to  tlie  ripening  of  fruits;  for  Mr.  Bull  says  that  he  lias  cultivated  the  Isabella  fif- 
teen years,  without  ripening  it,  and  that  tlie  Concord  ripens  on  the  lOtli  of  September. 


Grapes. — According  to  my  experience,  the  most  productive  way  of  growmg  the  American 
Grape  is  to  let  it  climb  into  a  tree.*  In  April,  1839,  I  planted  out  some  Isabellas,  from  cuttings 
of  the  previous  spring,  on  the  south  side  of  a  close  board  fonce,  and  allowed  them  to  run  tcild,  for 
an  experiment,  into  some  Peach  trees  on  the  other  or  north  side  of  the  fence.  From  that  period 
to  the  present  they  have  never  been  touched  by  a  knife,  for  I  liked  to  see  them  riot  in  their 
native  luxuriance.  They  annually  bear  in  immense  profusion ;  so  enormously,  indeed,  that  it  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  credited.  They  have,  however,  nearly  destroyed  their  supporters,  which,  ot 
course,  I  could  not  prune  on  account  of  the  Grapes;  but  the  latter  hide  the  long,  naked  branches 
of  the  Peaches  consequent  upon  the  desuetude  of  the  pruning-knife.     C.  E. — Sandwich,  C.  W. 


I^fttttn  (KarlJtn. 

A  KIND  friend  and  correspondent,  who  forgets  neither  the  cultivation  nor  the  literature 
of  th3  garden,  sends  us  the  following.  Many  thanks  to  him  for  such  a  seasonable  contri- 
bution ! 

The  Poet  Cowper  on  Hot  Beds. — In  this  go-ahead  world  of  ours,  who  reads  that  poet  of 
nature,  Cowper?  He  is,  I  fear,  voted  a  Httle  old  fashioned,  which  he  never  can  be  to  the  calm 
and  contemplative  lover  of  the  country.  To  such  as  do  not  know  it,  I  may  say  that  he  has 
given  as  good  a  description  of  how  to  make  a  hot  bed,  as  any  writer  on  gardening  ever 

*  But  not  the  way  to  get  the  finest  fruit — Ed. 
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ever  can  do.     As  it  is  seasonable,  perhaps  its  appearance  ia  the  Horticulturist  may  be  acceptable, 
and  here  it  is : 


"Warily,  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed, 
He  seeks  a  favor'd  spot ;  that  where  he  builds 
The  agglouicrateil  pile  his  frame  may  front 
Tlie  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.    First  he  bids  spread 
Dry  fern  or  littcr'd  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
The  ascending  damps  ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secure, 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth. 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves: 
The  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
lie  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mound. 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 
From  the  dash VI  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls, 
lie  shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  labor  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  Earlh 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth, 


Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  square  mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface:  when,  behold! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  Boctian,  rising  fast, 
And  fast  condensing  on  the  dewy  sash, 
Asks  egress  ;  which  obtained,  the  overcharg'd 
And  drencliM  conservatory  breatlics  abroad. 
In  volumes  breathing  slow,  the  vapor  dank ; 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant.    But  to  assuage 
The  impatient  fervor,  which  at  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatening  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft  ; 

The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
The  auspicious  moment,  when  the  temper'd  heat. 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 
The  seed  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smooth,"'  &c. 
-Coivper's  Tank—  The  Garden. 


Indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  left  the  good  old  books  our  fathers  read,  for  trash,  litter  trash ; 
for  books  from  which  we  neither  learn  to  live  or  die,  rationally.  Let  me  quote  another  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  retired  country  gentleman,  much  to  my  taste : 


"  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle ;  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
FviendK,  7jooks,  a  garden,  and  perhax)S  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoy'd  at  home. 


And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these  ? 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t'  enjoy  Y^—Ihid. 


Giant  Asparagus. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Horliculturisf,  we  told  all  our  friends  who  read 
that  publication  (and  we  regret  the  want  of  taste  in  those  who  do  not)  how  we  took  some  miser- 
able, starved,  sickly,  dying,  roots  of  the  Pie-plant,  and  by  a  little  nursing  until  they  got  some 
better,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  good  wholesome  food,  made  them  the  wonder  and  admiration  oi 
all  who  saw  their  product.  How  much  healtliful  comfort  this  little  painstaking  has  given  us  we 
can  not  justly  say,  but  we  know  that  it  has  been  a  great  deal  at  a  very  cheap  cost;  and  every 
body  else  can  have  it,  if  they  please,  just  as  cheap  as  we  do. 

There  is  another  plant,  seen  to  be  sure  in  almost  every  garden  spot  in  the  land — sometimes 
presenting  only  one  or  two  straggling  stalks,  as  if  it  were  introduced  only  for  variety — and  again 
in  small  plots,  so  diminutive  in  size  that  its  identity  is  almost  lost  in  its  dwarfisbness :  and  yet  it 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  that  every  body  admires  it ;  and  so  liealthfid  witlial,  that  every  body 
should  be  provided  with  it,  and  which  is  equally  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one  amply  compensates  for  all  outlays  in  its  cultivation.  Tiiis  is  Asparagus,  an  article  once 
supposed  by  many  to  be  valueless,  unless  its  flexible  stalk  was  employed  to  ornament  the  mirror, 
or  hang  up  in  the  best  room,  to  attract  the  flies  in  their  sumiiicr  visitation. 

We  liave  experimented  with  this  plant  for  our  personal  gratification.  Tlic  success  was  all  we 
could  desire ;  and  if  any  one  will  be  benefitted  by  the  result,  we  are  hajipy  to  give  it  to  him. 
In  tlie  oubtart,  we  spaded  the  ground,  well  manured,  deeply  and  tlmrougldy.  The  roots — puny, 
arved  things — were  then  set  sufiicieiitly  deep  to  protect  tlu-m  from  droutli  and  upheaval  by 
frosty  and  salt  enough  to  whiten  the  groimd  thrown  ov -r  the  bed.     Tiie  salt  in  due  time 
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aud  it  did  not  take  long,  when  the  spring  dews  and  rains  were  noting  upon  it — di8M)lved,  and  its 
strength  wont  down  to  food  tlio  roots  of  the  Aspnrngus.  It  did  not  food  iiiiy  gross  and  woods;  if 
the  quuntit}-  vahuiblo  for  Asparagus  is  given,  it  is  doatli  to  thorn.  So  we  liad  a  very  eUaii  pateh 
— the  Asparagus,  as  M'e  wished,  nionojiohzing  tlie  wholo  of  it.  An  iniprovod  growth  will  be  the 
result  the  first  season  ;  and  in  autumn  a  good  coating  of  manure  should  be  given,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plants  through  the  winter,  and  forked  in  in  spring.  Salt  or  brine  fiom  the  beef  or 
pork  barrel  should  be  again  liberally  supplied.  By  following  this  course,  an  Asparagus  bed  may 
be  improved,  besides  furnishing  a  goodly  supply  for  cutting  through  many  years;  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  kept  in  good  condition  a  lifetime.  In  spring,  after  the  bed  is  prepared  by  forking 
and  salting,  if  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  the  young  shoots  will  be  protected  from  the 
earth  which  often  collects  upon  them  in  heavy  rains ;  and  the  earth  will  be  benefitted  by  being 
kept  moist  and  open,  so  that  the  shoots  will  spring  up  more  readily. 

It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Asparagus  to  have  it  tender.  In  order  to  secure  this,  it  must  have  a 
quick  growth  and  be  often  cut  We  have  found,  from  our  experience,  that  the  former  result 
attends  our  course  of  culture,  and  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  realized  by  others  who  adopt  the 
same  plan.  At  any  rale,  it  can,  without  much  labor  or  expense,  be  tried  b\-  any  one,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  issue  will  reveal  itself.     "W.  Bacon. — liichnond. 


The  J.\pan  Pea. — As  this  vegetable  is  beginning  to  attract  some  attention  among  horticultu- 
rists, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  observations  on  its  [qualities  as  an  article  of  food  and 
profit  Season  before  last,  Mr.  Lea,  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  presented  the  mem- 
bers with  one  or  two  heads  of  this  prolific  Bean,  or  Pea,  as  it  is  called.  From  fourteen  seeds  I 
raised  nearly  a  quart  of  dry  Beans  when  hulled.  That  was  in  a  rich  border  of  leaf  mold.  But 
they  were  planted  too  close  together  —  only  three  inches  apart  Some  had  more  than  200  pods 
on  them,  with  two  or  three  seeds  in  each.  This  year  I  tried  them  in  rather  poor  soil,  where 
Osage  Orange  plants  grew  the  previous  year,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  impoverishes 
the  soil  very  much.  I  planted  eight  rows  thirty  yards  long,  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
Beans  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They  produced  about  half  a  bushel  of  dry  seed,  which  would 
be  about  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  good  ground,  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  be  made  to 
yield  twenty  bushels.     So  much  for  profit 

With  respect  to  its  qualities  for  the  table,  there  is  not  much  to  sa}-  in  its  favor.  When  green, 
it  is  so  difficult  to  divost  it  of  the  hull  that  it  will  l)e  unpopular  with  cooks.  When  dry,  they 
are  easily  cleaned  or  shelled  with  a  flail.  They  require  at  least  five  hours  boiling  to  make  them 
tender  enough  to  cat,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  amount  of  boiling  would  cause  them  to  burst  It 
will  be  necessary  to  cook  some  other  Bean  with  them,  as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  flavor. 

They  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  stiff,  branching  stems,  and  look  beautiful  in  the 
garden.     They  stood  last  season's  drouth  remarkably  well,  not  dropping  a  single  leaf  until  frost 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  try  them,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  enclose  them  a  few  in 
a  letter,  if  they  will  address  me  post-paid.     T.  V.  Peticolas. — Mount  Carmd,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio. 

Lima  Beans. — Observing,  for  several  years,  that  those  hills  of  Lima  Beans  which  were  shaded 
oy  the  others  produced  fewer  and  inferior  crops  than  the  vines  exposed  on  the  outer  rows,  I 
have  adopted,  with  advantage,  the  plan  of  planting  in  borders,  wherever  I  could  put  them  with- 
out easting  the  shade  on  other  crops.  New  hands  pick  their  Lima  Beans,  for  winter  use,  in  a 
young,  imripened  state ;  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  Let  them  get  nearly  dry  ow  tJuir 
own  vines,  and  soak  them  for  use  two  nights  before  boiling,  putting  the  water  on  them  hot  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  sprout  the  Beans  under  a  pane  or  two  of  glass  before  planting  them  round  the 

a  very  good  plan  with  most  other  kinds  of  Beans,  as  well  as  Peas,  and  many  other  sorts  of  garden  seeds.—: 
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Notes  on  Garden  Vegetables. — ^I  imported  the  year  before  last  some  Lettuce  and  Cos  seeds 
from  Paris,  and  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  kinds  that  I  think  them  worth 
knowing.  I  tried  both  the  Green  Cos  and  the  Grey  Cos  {Romaines  vcrtcs  and  grise),  and  found 
both  so  good  that  I  cannot  decide  between  them.  They  both  headed  remarkably  well,  and  were 
very  large,  tender  and  sweet.  Among  the  Cabbage  Lettuces,  the  Genoese  {LaitiK  de  Genes)  pro- 
duced also  a  very  large,  fine  and  tender  head,  equal  to  anj-  Cabbage  Lettuce  I  have  ever  known. 
The  Maltese  {Laitue  de  Mcdte)  headed  very  finely ;  is  curled,  full  sized,  and  so  tender  that  it  can 
hardly  be  handled.  It  combines  the  crispness  and  sweetness  of  the  Cos  with  the  tenderness  of 
tlie  Cabbage  Lettuce  varieties,  and,  on  that  account,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  tried  about  twelve  varieties  in  all,  but  the  above  were  far  the  best.  I  have  been  well 
supplied  with  fine  heads  of  the  above  since  the  last  week  in  November ;  I  mean  to  save  seeds 
abundantly,  and  can  send  you,  when  gathered,  such  of  them  as  you  may  desire.  Lettuces,  to  do 
well,  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  manure,  some  salt,  and  plenty  of  rain  or  other  water,  besides 
good  culture.     Rob't  Chisolm. — Near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


glnsixitrs   to    C^orrtsponbtnts. 

(David  C.  Scofield,  Norwich,  N.  Y.)  Transportation  of  Trees. — Your  suggestions  are  excel- 
lent, and  if  space  permitted  we  should  insert  your  letter  entire.  The  evils  of  delay  are  becom. 
ing  intolerable.  A  movement  is  on  foot  here  to  effect  some  arrangement  that  will  at  least  lessen 
the  difficulties.  "We  shall  give  notice  of  it  in  our  next  number.  We  have  a  mass  of  letters  before 
us,  on  this  subject,  showing  that  there  exists  no  little  solicitude  in  regard  to  it.  We  trust  that 
railroad  directors  will  hereafter  class  living  trees  and  plants  among  "  perishable  articles,"  and 
forward  them  with  the  same  promptness  and  dispatch 


(E.  P.  G.)  Draining  applicable  to  level  Ground. — We  presume  you  mean  draining  ground 
on  Avhieh  there  is  not  a  natural  fall  or  outlet  for  the  water.  In  some  eases  of  this  kind  on  our 
own  ground  we  have  sunk  large  reservoirs  and  filled  them  up  with  stones,  and  have  carried  the 
drains  into  these.  A  very  slight  incUnation  will  lead  off  ordinary  drainage;  and  drains  sunk 
pretty  deep,  and  made  close,  will  have  a  good  effect  even  where  the  water  can  not  run.     In  such 

cases  we  prefer  stones  to  tUe. 

• 

(P.,  Waterville,  N.  Y.)  Pears. — You  will  find  some  notes  from  a  correspondent,  whose  state- 
ments you  can  rely  upon  as  correct  in  this  locality. 


Torr  invite  your  readers  to  ask  questions ;  therefore  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  budding  trees  can  be  successfully 
practiced  in  spring?    If  so,  what  is  the  process — the  whole?  (1) 

■\Vhat  is  the  best  time  to  cut  scions  for  grafting,  and  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  till  spring ?  If  kept  in  dirt, 
should  I  bury  the  whole,  or  what  part?    How  wet  must  the  dirt  be  ?  (2) 

In  sotting  out  a  young  Pear  orchard,  would  you  prefer  the  pyramidal  form  or  horizontal  mode  of  training  to  the 
trellis  ?    By  the  latter  mode  would  not  the  large  fruit  be  safer  from  winds  ?  (3) 

I  have  a  number  of  thrifty  Cherry  trees,  of  different  kinds,  which  have  made  fruitless  efforts  to  bear  for  several 
years.  Some  are  in  sandy  soil,  others  in  heavy  but  not  wet  land.  The  fruit  falls  prematurely,  and  but  few  specimens 
come  to  perfection.  The  Pear  docs  well  on  the  same  ground.  What  does  the  Cherrj'  want  more  than,  or  different 
from,  the  Pear?    A  neighbor  succeeds  admirably  with  the  Cherry,  but  can  do  nothing  with  the  Pear.  (4) 

I  have  asked  the  preceding  <iucstions  in  a  plain,  farmer-like  way.  They  undoubtedly  seem  very  simple  to  you  :  so 
the  solution  of  a  simple  problem  in  the  Rule  of  Three  would  bo  to  me ;  but  to  require  a  boy  to  do  it  who  has  not 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Addition,  would  be  imposing  a  difficult  task.  I  am  just  commencing  fruit  growing  a  little.  The 
trees  I  have  are  self-educated,  and  have  worked  their  way  to  trechood  with  but  little  aid  ;  therefore  I  infer  that  the 
soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  are  pretty  fair ;  and  reading  the  I/orticuUitrisi  has  made  me  willing  to  lend  them  a  hand. 
I  have  set  some  hundreds  of  Peach  trees  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude,  with  a  northern  and  western  exposure. 
The  north  wind  has  a  clean  sweep  upon  them  for  sixty  miles.  I  set  them  there  because  there  are  fewer  frosts, 
think  less  intensity  of  cold  in  winter,  than  on  the  plain  below.  I  have  Peach  trees  standing  on  an  inclined  ] 
the  >ii)pcr  ones  about  twenty-flve  feet  high  ;r  than  the  lower.    Summer  before  last  the  upper  ones  were  full  < 

:^^  — 
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Ihc  lowpr  ones  rnilo<I  lo  boar.  I^ast  fall  I  Brt  n  8cir-rcgi8lering  (hemionnptcr  nmong  the  lower  trees,  and  anollior 
niiioii^  llie  ii|i|iiT  ciiu'M  ;  iiiul  for  several  still  u'tghla  they  reimrted  live  degrees  difference.  I  changed  them,  and  lliey 
re|mrli-d  the  same  difference. 

Wiirm  air  ascends,  cild  sinlis ;  Imt  there  is  a  point  I)eT<)n<l  which  warm  air  dors  not  riw,  and  on  becoming  cold,  is 
ready  to  fall.  Now  I  tliiiili  the  fruit  grower  who  loeaI<-s  upon  an  altitude  where  this  turning  point  Is  found.  Is  a  for- 
tunate uinn  ;  he  may  have  frosts  above  and  below  him,  and  repose  in  safety  between  the  two.  1  shull  make  further 
experiments  through  the  winter,  at  ditlVrent  elevations. 

I!y  the  way,  these  young  trees  were  all  slung  by  something,  last  summer,  and  a  deposit  made  in  the  heart  for  from 
one  to  two  feet  from  the  top  down,  at  dilferi'nt  places.  I  do  not  know  the  ini])  that  did  it  His  work  resembles  that 
of  the  locust,  which  was  not  here.  1  shall  cut  off  the  toi)s  of  about  three  hundred,  and  burn  the  contemplated 
progeny  —  llKiion's  plan  is  the  only  one  liy  which  these  insect  visitors  are  held  at  u  resiiecU'ul  distance.  W.  13. 
W.iLDO. — Juhnscillc,  X.  Y. 

(1)  Spi'iiig  budJing  is  sclilom  practiccJ,  being  much  less  certain  than  cither  grafting  or  the 
common  summer  budding.  The  seions  are  cut  as  for  grafting,  and  buried  dcejily  iu  dry  earth,  to 
retard  them  until  vegetation  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  rises  freely,  when  the 
buds  are  inserted  as  in  the  usual  way.  The  buds  must  of  court^e  be  taken  ofT  with  a  portion  of 
the  wood  attached.  A  kind  of  budding  which  the  English  call  "scallop  budding"  can  be  per- 
formed at  the  season  of  grafting,  before  growth  commences.  A  bud  is  taken  off  the  scion  iu  the 
usual  way,  and  a  corresponding  piece  of  bark  and  wood  is  taken  oflf  the  stock.  The  bud  is  then 
fitted  on  the  stock  so  that  the  bark  at  the  top  and  at  least  one  side  will  be  placed  in  even,  close 
contact,  and  is  tied  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  mode  is  considerably  practiced  by  the  French  lloec 
growers.  In  both  cases  the  stock  must  be  headed  bock  to  witliin  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
bud  as  soon  as  a  partial  union  has  been  formed,  in  order  to  direct  the  growth  into  the  newly 
inserted  bud. 

(2)  We  prefer  the  early  part  of  winter  for  cutting  scions,  but  it  can  be  done  with  safety  any 
time  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  They  keep  very  well  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar,  with  the  lower 
ends  in  earth  or  entirely  buried.  "Where  a  cellar  is  not  suitable,  or  when  scions  are  wanted  for 
late  spring  grafting,  we  prefer  to  bury  them  in  a  pit  three  or  four  feet  deep,  among  dry,  sandy 
earth.     A  mound  of  earth  should  be  thrown  up  over  the  pit,  to  shed  the  water. 

(3)  We  should  prefer  pyramids  or  low,  half  standards,  as  the  espalier  training  requires  too 
much  labor  to  be  advisable  in  orchard  culture.  On  low  standard  trees,  planted  rather  close,  the 
heav}'  fruits  are  nearly  as  safe  as  they  would  be  on  trellises. 

(4)  We  can  not  account  for  such  a  case.  It  is  possibly  some  defect  in  the  soil ;  we  can  not  say 
what.  The  Cherry  prefers  a  dry,  light  soil ;  and  in  our  own  practice  we  have  not  known  it  to 
fail  in  such.  The  crop  will  be  surer  as  the  trees  grow  older.  The  Cherry  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  suit  in  soil,  provided  always  it  be  dry. 


A  Fkcit  Gaeden. — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  give  you  particulars,  ^^y  garden  is  on  the  corner:  50 
feet  front,  south  of  the  house,  facing  west :  and  Kill  feet  on  the  street,  fronting  south.  1  wish  to  set  it  lo  fruit  trees, 
(the  dwarf  or  pyramidal  form,)  and  get  a  good  variety  of  fniit  lor  a  small  family  ;  also  cultivate  some  of  the  smaller 
sorts  of  vegetables,  and  perhaps  two  Grape  vines  and  some  Strawberries.    L.  M.  Marsh. 

We  would  advise  you  to  make  a  walk  five  or  six  feet  wide  around  the  garden,  six  feet  from 
the  fences;  thus  leaving  a  border  six  feet  wide  all  around,  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Grape  vines  and  Apricots  can  be  trained  on  the  fences.  Then  there  should  be  a  cross  walk  in 
the  center,  and  the  two  center  plots  thus  cut  off  can  be  filled  with  dwarf  and  pyramidal  trees 
planted  in  rows.  In  this  waj'  you  will  make  the  most  of  your  ground,  and  have  as  sightly  an 
arrangement  as  is  possible  under  tlie  circumstances.  You  will  find  a  plan  in  the  J^ruit  Garden, 
pages  183  and  184,  that  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 


Is  the  Pear  on  the  Quince  as  well  or  better  adai)ted  to  cold  climates  as  on  free  slocks?    The  thermometer  indicated 
-26°  last  winter.    B.  V.  Mills. — Barahoo,  Wis. 

The  Pear  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince  as  far  north  as  lat.  44°,  and  it  may  be  farther.     We 
think  it  will  succeed  on  the  Quince  wherever  it  does  on  the  Pear,  but  we  can  ilot  say 
exercises  much  influence  on  the  hardiness  of  the  tree. 
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By  stating  a  few  facts  connected  with  tbe  culture  of  my  green-house  plants,  I  may  enable  you  to  tell  me  the  cause 
and  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  want  of  luxuriance  in  them.  Aly  house  plants  were  aU  repotted,  last  September  and 
October,  into  pots  and  tubs  likely  to  suit  each  individual  species.  The  compost  used  was  black  mold,  composed  of 
decayed  tree  leaves  and  loam  taken  fresh  from  the  woods,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  decomposed  manure,  charcoal, 
sand,  &e.,  as  was  thought  necessary  for  the  difTerent  kinds  of  plants.  The  place  from  which  the  fresh  earth  was 
taken  is  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  iron,  and  I  think  must  contain  oxyd  of  iron.  The  process  of  potting  was  judi- 
ciously managed  as  regards  drainage,  &c.  Spring  water  is  used,  which  is  carried  to  the  house  by  lead  pipes.  The 
spring  rises  out  of  the  heart  of  an  iron  ore  bed.  The  tank  is  within  the  house,  and  holds  about  150  gallons.  It  is 
tempered  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  temperature  at  night  is  never  allowed  to  rise  above  50°  or  sink  below 
45°.    Day  temperature  also  moderate. 

The  hard,  coarse  texture  of  the  plants,  the  dropping  off  of  Camellia  blossoms,  leaves  of  Orange  trees,  Begonias,  &c., 
compels  me  to  seek  from  you  a  remedy,  lly  gardener  says  that  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  brick  flues,  and  the 
escape  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  cause  the  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Can  this  be?  No  gas  can 
escape,  for  we  never  have  any  smoke.  We  had  some  at  first,  but  we  have  got  over  that  evil.  Again,  be  says  the 
coarse,  rusty  appearance  of  the  plants,  is  owing  to  the  use  of  spring  water,  or  -hard  water,  as  he  calls  it,  and  fresh 
compost,  which  he  says  ought  never  to  be  used  but  when  thoroughly  decomposed  and  mixed  with  other  vegetable 
matter.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  we  have  a  good  deal  more  to  think  about  than  the  mere  getting  up  a  glass  building 
and  filling  it  with  plants.    C.  II.  M. — Delaware  Co. 

The  falling  of  the  leaves  and  flower  buds  is  probably  owing  more  to  the  di'yness  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  plants  to  lose  their  foliage  to  some  extent 
after  being  repotted.  If  your  flue  does  not  permit  the  escape  of  smoke,  there  can  be  no  injury 
from  gas.  The  spring  water  is  not  so  good  as  rain  water  would  be ;  but  if  it  remains  exposed  in 
tanks  in  the  house  for  some  time  before  being  used,  it  can  not  do  any  material  injury.  The  mate- 
rial of  your  compost  is  good  enough.  The  watering  of  plants  has  much  to  do  with  their  health 
and  vigor.  If  they  are  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  or  not  watered  so  liberally  as  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  or  if  they  are  watered  too  much,  they  can  not  thrive.  It  requires  much  judg- 
ment and  experience  to  water  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  well,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  season  when  fire  heat  is  applied  to  them. 


As  the  editor  of  the  IToriicidturht  is  presumed  to  be  "posted  up''  in  all  matters  relating  to  fruit  culture,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  inquire  if  you  can  give  me  and  your  readers  in  general,  any  information  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
Blackberry,  the  most  desirable  varieties,  &c.,  &c.  Some  of  the  nurserymen  near  Boston  advertise  for  sale  what  they 
call  the  "  Improved  Iligh  Bush  ;"  and  I  understand  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  a  kind  is  cultivated,  called 
New  Rochelle.  Can  you  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  either  or  both  of  these  kinds?  Are  they  for  sale  at 
the  nursery  of  Ellwaxgee  &  Baekt,  or  any  where  else  in  your  neighborhood  ?  and  at  what  price  ?  h^  old  Sub- 
scriber.— Adrian,  Mich. 

"We  can  not  speak  of  either  of  these  Blackberries  from  much  experience,  but  we  believe  them 
to  be  valuable  fruits,  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  for  sale  here  yet,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, thougli  they  are  under  cultivation.  The  "Improved  high  Blackberry"  can  be  had,  no 
doubt,  at  any  of  the  Boston  nurseries,  and  the  Lawton  or  New  Rochelle  variety  has  been  offered 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Lawtox,  of  New  RocheUe.  Both 
varieties  are  yet  scarce  and  high  priced ;  we  can  not  exactly  state  how  high. 

The  cultivation  is  simple.     They  succeed  well  in  a  dry,  rich  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated  by 

cuttings  of  the  roots. 

-♦ 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  publish  a  list  of  varieties  of  Apples  for  feeding  stock,  suitable  for  our  latitude,  for  an 
orchard  of  five  hundred  trees  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  proportions :  One-sixth  early,  one-tbird  fall,  and 
one-half  winter  ?    IIexry  J.  Chase. — Roliti'8  Nest,  III. 

Will  some  experienced  Illinois  cultivator  suggest  a  good  list  ?     Sweet  Apples  are  generally 

preferred  for  stock ;  and  the  Jersey  Sweet,  Spice  Sweet,   Golden  Sweet,  Lyman  s  Pumpkin  Sweet, 

and  Talmarus,  can  be  recommended,  we  think,  safely.     All  are  very  vigorous  growing  and  very 

productive  trees,  suitable  for  orchards. 


Last  July  my  young  trees  began  to  be  affected  with  a  mold  or  mildew  of  a  whitish  color,  that  was  very  injurious  ; 
many  of  tlie  young  shoots  thus  affected,  died.    I  would  like  to  know  the  cause,  and  a  remedy.    Wabken  E.mekick, 
ed  Lake.,  Mis, 

should  say  what  sort  of  trees,  and  what  part  of  them  was  affected. 


F&;5^. 
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A»  there  nre  diffiront  theories  Iti  refrnrd  to  the  enusc  of  the  bHpht  In  Penr  trees,  I  suppose  any  faels  In  repnrd  to  It 
will  Ik-  ncccptal)li'  I"  you.  In  n  ci'mniunlcalicni,  lii.«l  KuinnuT,  I  pive  nti  accDunt  nf  a  dwarf  tree  l>oiii(;  nllackcd  with 
that  di.va-v  wx«ii  after  a  severe  frost.  'I'lie  wrallier  lia.s  lieon  (luite  severe  M-llh  u»  the  present  month,  my  thermome- 
Icr  on  the  '.'■■t<I  of  .lanuarj-  marking  — 2<i"  at  flvc  o'clock,  and  — IC'-  at  sunrise.  I  find  one  of  my  Tear  trees  with  Iho 
lop  entiri'ly  destroyed,  and  the  limbs  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  in  oa.sc  of  blight,  the  bark  having  turned 
black,  >Ve.,  while  the  buds  arc  still  fresh.  On  the  tree,  last  spring,  the  discaso  first  apptareil  in  sjiots  on  dilTerenl  parti 
of  the  tree,  Iml  in  the  presint  c.nse  the  limbs  present  the  same  ajipearanee  lo  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  I  send  you  herewith  a  jiieee  of  a  lind>  for  examination.  Tho  tree  was  set  out  last  spring,  anil  although 
it  grew  but  little  through  the  season,  it  was  apparently  sound  and  healthy  in  the  fall.  When  the  disease  appears  in 
tho  winter,  is  it  advisable  to  cut  away  tlie  diseased  parts  at  that  time,  or  delay  until  early  spring?  A.  O.  Badcock. — 
£\ihI  Troy,  Wis. 

Tlio  slioot  accompanying  this  note  is  jet  blaek,  and  has  exactly  the  same  ai)pearancc  as  elioots 
affected  wifli  the  so-called  "  fire  blight."  We  have  seen  uniipe  shoots  killed  bj'  severe  weather 
in  the  winter,  and  turn  bliek  like  this;  but  this  shoot  must  have  been  well  matured,  (second 
year's  growth,)  as  fruit-buds  or  spurs  already  appear  on  it,  in  a  considerably  advanced  state. 
"We  are  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  death  of  this  shoot  to  the  "  blight"  than  to  winter  killing. 


Will  you  please  answer,  through  your  invaluable  Journal,  the  following  queries?    They  maybe  of  service  to  olhcm. 
■\Vill  the  Bourbon  Roses  withstand  our  winters  as  far  north  as  Roelustir,  without  protection?  (1) 
"Will  (he  Tree  Pa?ony  {P.  mouUtn  Banksii  and  B.  rovea  Offorata)  withstand  our  winters  without  protection?  (2) 
AVill  the  Flowering  Currants  (Biles  Gordoni  and  B.  sanguinta)  withstand  our  winters  without  protection?  (:i) 
When  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Kaspberries  ?  (4)    Geo.  II.  Hodges.— (7o?//7i«  Center,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Not  well;  they  require  slight  protection. 

(2)  Tliey  do  stand  with  us,  in  sheltered  places,  without  protection  ;  but  we  would  advise  slight 
protection.     The  growth  will  be  more  luxuriant,  and  the  bloom  better. 

(3)  The  Gordoni  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  savguinca  is  not;  and  although  we  never  protect, 
we  believe  it  necessary  in  exposed  places. 

(4)  In  "Western  Now  York  we  prefer  spring  —  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit.  "We  succeed 
very  well  in  transplanting  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  first  of  October ;  they  get  well 
rooted  again  before  winter  sets  in. 

\\Q  will  comply  with  your  other  requests  as  soon  as  practicable. 


Permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  that  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  name  and  describe  a  few  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  Gooseberries.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  fruit  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  it  receives.  I  was 
very  successful,  last  summer,  in  raising  a  crop  of  fine  Gooseberries,  free  from  mildew. 

I  wish  you  to  advise  me  what  would  be  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Pears  with  which  to  increase  my  collection, 
after  having  planted  the  fuWoviing:— White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne,  BarlMt,  Ononilnr/a,  Beiirre  Die!,  Beurre 
(TAmalis,  Osicego  Beurre,  Ductless  d^Angoidenif,  Kapoleon,  BelU  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Fltmish 
Beauty,  Doyenne  Boii^soek,  Madclaine,  Glout  Morceau.    I  wish  to  plant  dwarfs.    Jas.  Tiovvos.—BaldwinsviUe. 

Twelve  good  vauieties  of  large  Gooseberries — free  growers  and  good  bearers. — Red — Crown 
Bob,  Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  Roaring  Lion,  Echo,  Companion.  AVhite —  ^^llite  Smith,  Sheba 
Qmcii.  Yellow — Golden  Drop,  Bunker  Hill.  Green — Green  Ocean,  Green  Willow.  There  may 
be  many  others  in  the  long  lists  of  Tarieties  in  cultivation  as  good  as  these. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Pears. — Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Rosticrxr,  Tyson,  Stevens'  Genesee^ 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Winkficld,  Beurre  d'Arembcrg,  Easter  Beurre,  Columbia, 
Lawrence. 


I  WOULD  feel  obliged  if  you  or  some  one  of  your  numerous  subscribers  would  furnish  me  with  the  particulars  of 
the  Victoria  regia,  Victoria  Fitsroyiana,  and  a  few  more  afjualics— the  size  and  depth  of  t.ink,the  mode  of  heating 
the  same,  and  how  often  the  water  requires  changing.  I  would  at  the  same  time  wish  to  know  how  high  I  must 
make  my  house.  Could  I  grow  a  few  Palms  and  air  plants  in  the  same  house?  If  so,  a  list  and  description  of  a  few 
suitable  for  the  same,  and  where  I  can  procure  them,  price,  &c.    A  Lover  of  Flowehs.— ^itow.  III. 
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Notices    of    BooIt=f,    ^Damp^!ct5,    ^c. 

Transactioxs  of  the  Xoetdwestekx  Feuit  Gkowees'  Association.    Third  ^Uinual  Meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  Oct 
4thto7lh,  1S53. 

This  enterprising  association  is  prosecuting  its  duties  witli  true  western  energy  and  suc- 
cess. "We  liave  perused  their  late  proceedings  with  great  pleasure,  not  merely  for  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  them,  but  because  they  indicate  a  great  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  especially  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  communicativeness  among  cultivators 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Western  States,  and  aid  materially  in  advan- 
cing pomological  science  in  general. 

Already  we  see  enough  of  the  fruit-growing  capacity  ot  that  wonderfully  fertile  region 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  fruit  culture  is  there  to  become  a  most  important  pursuit.  Such 
apples  as  have  been  sent  us  by  the  Messrs.  Avert,  of  Burlington,  and  others,  we  have 
never  yet  seen  equalled  for  size  and  beauty.  The  climate,  to  be  sure,  has  its  difficulties ; 
but  then  courageous  men  of  the  west  know  exactly  how  to  meet  and  conquer  difficulties. 
They  have  been  well  schooled  in  this  matter.  We  intended  to  run  through  the  discussions, 
and  note  the  more  important  points,  but  we  find  we  can  not  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  Ave  find  an  address, 
delivered  on  the  first  evening,  by  J.  A.  Wight,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  and  an 
excellent  address  it  is — truthful,  harmonious  and  poetic.  Mr.  Wight  is  no  less  at  home  in 
recounting  the  pleasure  and  profits  of  horticulture  than  he  is  in  discussing  the  topics  of 
prairie  farming.  A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Kirtland,  of  Ohio,  on  the  Pear,  which  we 
shall  give  in  our  next  number. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  calling  on  each  member  to  furnish  "  a  list  of  such  fruits  as  have 
been  tested  in  his  neighborhood,  and  have  proved  positively  good."  This  was  a  very  good 
way  to  get  at  some  practical  results,  and  we  give  below  these  lists  by  twenty-one  members : 

"Apples  for  general  cultivation,  by  L.  Montague,  having  tested  the  same  some  twelve  years: 
Summer  Fruit — Red  Astraean,  Prince's  Early  Harvest,  Benning  Stripe,  Early  Golden  Sweet, 
Sweet  Bough.  Fall  Fruit — Alexander,  Shaker  Apple,  Shaker  Red  Streak,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo, 
Mother  Apple,  White  Bellflower.  Fall  and  Winter  Fruit — ^Scollop  Gilliflower.  Winter  Fruit — 
Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Oldtown  Pippin, 
Putnam  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Rawles'  Janet,  Milam,  Bellmont,  Royal  Pippin,  Talman's  Sweet. 

"  By  B.  Hathaway,  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich. :  Summer — Canada  Sweet,  Earlj-  Harvest, 
Summer  Rose,  Early  Strawberry,  Sweet  Bough,  Tart  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  Carolina  June,  S. 
Rambo.  Fall — Fall  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Wine  Apple  (of  the  West).  Winter — Rambo,  Ameri. 
can  Golden  Russet,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin,  Black  Apple,  Rox  Russet,  Westfield  Seeknofurther, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Gates,  and  Jonathan. 

"Fruits  for  general  and  extensive  cultivation  in  St.  Joseph  coiinty,  Ind.,  hj  Wm.  H.  Loomi.?, 
South  Bend,  Ind.:  Apples. — Summer — Red  Astraean,  Large  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest, 
Golden  Sweeting,  Summer  Rose,  Summer  Queen,  Carolina  Red  June.  Fall — St.  Lawrence,  Fall 
Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jersey  Sweet,  Fall  Red.  Winter — Baldwin,  Bellflower,  yellow,  Bell- 
flower,  white,  Famuese,  Jonathan,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Lady  Apple  (for  a  long-keeping,  dessert  fruit), 
Northern  Spy,  YeUow  Newtown  Pippin,  Pomme  Gri.sc,  Rawles'  Janet  (never  fail),  Rambo,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Spitzenburg  Esopus,  Talman's  Sweet,  Vandervere. 
Pears. — Dearborn's  Seedling,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Madeleine,  Ranssellit  Stuttgard,  Bloodgood,  Bart- 
lett,  Belle  Leucrative,  Napoleon,  Duchess  d'Angoulcme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  d'Jersey, 
Seekel,  White  Doyenne,  Tyson,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Die!,  Passe  Colmar  Bufl'um,  Doyenne 
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(Jri*.     rt-MUJs. Enrly  York,  Enrly  Tillotsoii,  Coles'  Early  Rod,  Crawford's  Early,  OMniixoii's 

Freestone,  Koval  Keiisiiifit on,  Crawford's  Laic,  (Jcorge  I'oiirlli,  (Jros  Jlignonn*-,  Larjce  Wliile 
Cliiiir,  Lemon  Cliiip,  Red  Cheek  Meloeoton.  CiiicitRiEs. — IMaok  Tartarian,  Llaek  I"af,'le,  Karlj' 
Tiirjile  (Jniiine,  Yellow  Spanish,  Naimlcun  Bigarreau,  Belle  d'Choisy,  May  Duke.  I'l.tMs. — Ciie's 
(iolden  Drop,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  "Washington,  Green  Gage,  Bradsliaw.  GiurEs. — Isabella, 
Catawba,  llerbemont.  CunnANXs. — "White  Duteh,  "White  Grape,  Cherry.  Gooseueruies. — 
Houghton's  Seedling. 

"By  Smiley  PiiLTirEUD,  Ilennepin,  111. :  Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Sunmier 
IVarmain  (English),  Gravenstein,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak,  or  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Seeknofurther,  BelWowcr  yellow,  Pearmain,  llcrefordshire,  Pryor's  Red,  ]5ald- 
w  in,  Rawles'  Janet. 

"  Apples — By  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co. :  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest ,  American  Stunmer  Pear- 
main  (top  grafted),  Keswick  Codlin,  Fall  Pippin,  Spice  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  Calvert,  Talman 
Sweet,  R.  I.  Greening,  Pomme  Grise,  Rawles'  Janet,  Vandervere. 

"Apfles — Bj-  C.  R.  Overman,  Canton,  111. :  Suimncr — Spice  Sweet,  Yellow  June,  Benoni,  Early 
Harvest,  Golden  Sweet,  Glass  Apple  (Summer  Rose),  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blu.sh,  Summer  Pear- 
main,  Sweet  June,  Sine  Qua  Kon,  Trenton  Early,  Carolina  June.  I'all — Fulton  Strawberry-, 
Lindlej-'s  Nonpareil,  Autumnal  Swaar,  Downiug's  Paragon,  Famuese,  or  Snow  Ai)ple,  Fall  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Green  Sweeting,  "White  Seeknofurther,  "Wine  Apple,  Gabriel,  Rambo.  Whiter — 
Dominie,  English  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Russet  (B.  Pippin),  Limber  Twig,  Ladies'  Sweeting^ 
^Mountain  Piii2>in  (fidl),  Roman  Stem,  Roxbury  Russet,  Yaiidei  vere,  "Wagoner,  "White  BeUllowcr, 
White  Pippin,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  BeUflower,  Winter  Swaar,  W.  Winter  Pearmain, 
Baldwin,  NewtowTi  Pippin,  Rawles'  Janet,  Fulton. 

"Mr.  0.  says:  'I  am  aware  there  are  too  many  kinds  in  tliis  select  list;  yet  would  not  be 
without  any  one  of  them.' 

"Apples — Hy  B.  B.  Drake,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  co..  111.,  more  or  less  tested,  and  deemed  excellent: 
Esopus  Spitzenburg,  R.  I.  Greening,  American  Simimer  Pearmain,  Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet,  Aro- 
matic Pippin,  ripens  in  September.  Keswick  Codling,  for  cooking,  from  July  15  to  October.  A 
Sweeting,  supposed  to  be  Golden  Sweeting.  Another  Sweeting,  which  was  had  for  Golden 
Sweetmg;  Sept.  to  Dec,  or  Jan. ;  very  rich,  sweet  and  jxiicy.  Barnhill's  Summer,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower. 

"  Apples — By  T.  Wc"W"uortee — ^Have  proved  valuable  in  his  locality :  Red  June  (Blush  June), 
Summer  Rose,  Sweet  June,  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Queen,  Spice  Sweet,  Summer  Pearmain, 
(;ravenstein,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Franklin  Golden  Pippin,  Cooper,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo' 
Snow,  Yandervere,  White  BeUflower,  Yellow  BeUflower,  American  Golden  Russet,  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  Talman  Sweet,  Wine  Sap,  Janet. 

"Apples — By  0.  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon,  Kendall  co.,  111.:  Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest^ 
Sinnmer  Queen,  Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Dominie, 
Yellow  BeUflower,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Vandervere,  Yandervere  Pippin,  Belmont,  Winesap, 
Rawles'  Janet,  Roman  Stem,  Golden  Russet. 

"Apples — By  B.  Truesdell,  Elgin,  Kane  co.,  111.,  ripening  in  succession,  only  such  as  have 
been  thoroughly  tested:  Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Sweet  Bough,  Summer  Queen, 
Cooper's  Early,  Keswick  Codlin,  Porter,  Late  Strawberry,  Winesap,  Fall  Pippin,  Snow,  Rambo, 
Belmont,  Brewster,  Talman  Sweet,  Black  Gilliflower,  Swaar,  Pomme  Grise,  Smith,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Rawles'  Janet. 

"By  Samuel  Edwards,  La  Moile,  Bureau  co..  111.  :  Apples. — Carolina  Red  June,  Sweet  June, 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Pennock,  Summer  Rose,  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Keswick  Codlin,  for 
culinary  purposes.  Monarch,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Snow,  Rambo,  Dominie.  White  Winter  Pear- 
main. Yellow  BeUflower,  Wiutc  BeUflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig 
Rawle's  Janet,  Limber  Twig  and  Red  Romanite,  are  very  productive  and  profitable.     Pears. 
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Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty.  Pujiis. — Lombard,  Prince's  Imperial,  Gage,  Duane's  Pur- 
ple. CuERRiES. — May  Duke,  Early  Eichmond.  Strawberries. — Necked  Pine.  Grapes. — Isa- 
bella.    Rhubarb. — Scotch  Hybrid,  Victoria. 

"Apples — By  M.  L.  Duxl.\p,  Leydon,  Cook  co..  111.:  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Rose,  Sweet 
Bough,  Spice  Sweet,  Keswick  Collin  (for  cooking),  Peach,  Holland  Pippin  (for  cooking),  Cooper, 
Red  Gilliflower,  Winesap,  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Yellow  BeUflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
English  Russet. 

"  Mr.  D.  says :  '  These  are  recommended  for  good  growth,  hardiness,  bearing,  and  good  quali- 
ties of  fruit.' 

"Apples — ^By  J.  M.  Humphrey  &  Co.,  Yiola,  Delaware  eo.,  Iowa:  Sour  Bough,  Red  Astracan 
(for  cooking),  Sweet  Bough,  Keswick  Codliu,  Famuesc,  Ranibo,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Yellow  BeUflower,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Vaudervere.  Eni!;lish  Golden  Russet,  Milam,  Pen- 
nock,  Willow  Twig. 

" Mr.  H.  says :  '  I  would  remaik  that  I  have  not  seen  many  of  these  varieties  in  bearing  in 
Delaware  county,  but  am  well  acquainted  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Davenport.' 

"  Apples — Cultivated  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  by  H.  Fixley  :  Sour  Bough  (dessert),  Red  Astracan 
(cooking).  Sweet  Bough  (do.),  Keswick  Codlin  (do.),  Famuese  (dessert),  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Col- 
vert, Ribston  Pippin,  Monarch,  YeUow  BeUflower,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus 
Spitzenburg,  Pomme  Grise,  Gum  Sweeting,  Vandervere,  Swaar,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Talnian  Sweeting,  English  Golden  Russet,  Summer  Queen. 

"  Apples — By  Isaac  Negus,  Muscatine,  Iowa :  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  June,  or  Summer  Sweet- 
ing, Red  June,  Early  Bough,  Summer  Queen,  Summer  Pearmain,  Summer  Pennoek,  Fall  Wine, 
Fall  Pijipin,  Maiden's  Blush,  White  Rambo,  Rambo,  Roman  Stem,  Golden  Russet,  or  BuUock's 
Pippin,  Yellow  BeUflower,  White  BeUflower,  Winesap,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  Spitzen- 
burg, Baldwin,  Swaar,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Sweet  Romanite,  Porter,  Spice  Sweeting,  Ladies' 
Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Rawles'  Janet,  Newtown  Pijipin,  Holland  Pippin,  Newark  Pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

"Apples — ^By  Isaac  P.  Essex,  Pine  Bluff  Nursery,  Illinois  City,  Rock  Island  co.,  Ill ;  for  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  20  min. :  Yellow  Harvest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Summer  Queen,  Early  Pennoek, 
Fall  Beauty,  Rambo,  American  Golden  Russet,  Milam,  Yellow  BeUflower,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, Putnam  Russet,  Red  Romanite,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Limber  Twig,  Harrison,  for  cider. 

"Apples — By  John  Bellangee,  Bureau  co..  111. :  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberrj^,  Early  Pen- 
noek, English  Red  Streak,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Slimmer  Queen,  Drap  D'Or,  Fall  Winesap, 
Monarch,  Snow,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo,  Vandervere,  YeUow  BeUflower,  White  BeUflower,  FaUa- 
water,  Dominie,  Cook's  Green,  Romanite,  Willow  Twig,  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Sweet 
Romanite. 

"  Rejected. — Pennoek,  or  Large  Romanite,  Ashmore,  or  Hoops,  Prince's  Everlasting,  BaruhiU's 
Summer. 

"  Apples — By  0.  P.  Jennisox,  Crawfordsvillc,  Ind. :  Carolina  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Early 
Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Kirkbridge  White,  Summer  Queen,  Hop  Apple,  Daniel  Apjile,  Wine  Apple 
(fall),  Rambo,  Early  Strawberry,  Drap  D'Or,  Fall  Pippin,  Summer  Pearmain,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Monstroiis  Pippin,  Alexander,  Gravestein,  Connet's  Sweet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  President, 
Talman's  Sweet,  IMilam,  Bullock's  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Boston  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Yellow  BeUflower,  White  BeUflower,  Chandler,  Transport,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Detroit  Red,  Broad- 
weU,  Swaar,  Jonathan,  Blue  Pearmain,  Winesap,  Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Red  and  Green 
Sweeting,  Roman  Stem,  Osceola,  Pennoek,  Carafield,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Vaudervere,  FaU 
Queen. 

"Apples — By  Ezra  Stetson,  Galesburg,  Mich. :  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Large  Sweet 
Bough  (best  Early  Sweet  Apple — see  Bury  Fruit  Garden),  CaroUna  Red  June,  Early  Harvest, 
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GuMoii  Swectiiiir,  rriiimto,  Full  Strnwborry,  Autumn  Swnnr,  Full  Pippin,  Jersey  Sweeting, 
Moi'lon's  lUusli,  IMiick  Detroit,  Knnil>o,  BuMwin,  Yellow  ]{clin<>wer,  JIuMjiinlston  NonHueli, 
Jofuitluui,  Xowtown  ripjiin,  llcrofortlshirc  I'eiirnuiin,  Rhode  Island  (ireeniiij;,  Uoxbury  lUisset, 
Swanr,  Talniun's  Sweetinj;,  Esopua  Spitzenliurg,  IJelinont,  or  Waxen,  coninionly  ealle<l  Ciates. 
Kelsey  Aj>plc,  from  Litohtield,  Ct.,  is  u  very  valuable  inid-wintcr  Ajiple.  Three  licH  Summer — 
Eftrly  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Primate,  lliree  Best  Fall — Autvmin  Swaar,  llamho,  Fall  Pii)pin. 
Six  Best  THH/tr — Ilubbardstoa  Xonsuch,  Belmont,  Newtown  Pippin,  Ilhodo  Island  Greening, 
Uoxbury  Russet,  Baldwin. 

"Mr.  S.  s.iys:  'These  Apples  are  nil  rai:-ed  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  or  by  myself,  and  prove 
valuable  in  Miehigan.' 

"  Ari'LEs  —  By  E.  IIarkxess  &  Sons  —  (Fruit  Farm,  Peoria,  111.):  Summer  —  Early  Harvest, 
Carolina  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Iloeking,  Summer  Queen,  Jersej'  Sweet.  Fall  and  Wiuffr  — 
Bailey  Sweet,  French  Pippin,  Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Autumn  Swaar,  Fall  Wine,  Jersey  Black, 
Wc.^tfield  Sceknofurther,  Fameuse,  Red  Calville,  "White  Winter  Pearmain,  ^lichael  Henry  Pippin, 
Talman  Sweet,  Baldwin,  English  Golden  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Fulton,  Winesap,  Rawles* 
Janet,  Red  Romanite,  Limber  Twig,  Xewtown  Pippin. 

"Apples — By  Wm.  Stewart,  Sr.,  Quincy,  IIL  ;  for  latitude  of  40  deg. :  Carolina  June,  Summer 
Pearmain,  Roman  Stem.  Yellow  Harvest,  Summer  Rose,  Summer  Pearmain,  Rambo,  Yellow 
Belltlower,  Rawles'  Janet.  Dancer,  Carolina  June,  Jersey  Sweeting,  Roman  Stem,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  Buckingham,  AViuesap,  Newtown  Pippin,  Winter  Sweet.  Golden  Sweeting,  Maryland 
Codlin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Gilliflower,  AVhite  Bcllilower,  English  Red  Streak,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg, Brown's  Sweeting,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Westfield  Sceknofurther,  Baldwin,  Roxbury 
Russett,  Pryor's  Red,  Fall  Pippin,  Summer  House. 

"  Mr.  S.  says :  '  Tlie  number  of  each  variety  to  be  varied  according  to  the  use  designed  for  the 
orchard ;  the  above  selection  being  for  family  \ise.' " 


APDr.Ess  OF  Fk.v>xis  p.  Bl.uf.,  Esq.,  to  tlie  Agricultural  Association  of  Montgoraerj'  county,  Md.    Delivered  at  the 
late  Fair  at  Eockvillc. 

We  have  to  thank  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  this  able  Address.  "We  are  glad  to  see  rural 
aftairs  assume  an  aspect  of  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  South.  The  State  and  County  Fairs 
of  ISu.j  in  Maryland  have  been  very  successful,  and  must  have  done  much  to  arouse  the 
cultivators  of  that  State,  and  spur  them  on  to  improvement.  Tlie  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Blaik's  Address  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  with 
contempt  on  country  life : 

"Men  who  have  made  fortunes  in  our  cities  begin  now  to  appreciate  the  value  of  country  life, 
however  averse  or  unsuited  to  it  they  may  have  been  rendered  by  habit  The  common  guide- 
book of  Paris,  which  is  put  into  every  traveler's  hand,  has  this  note  under  the  head  of  population : 
'Families  constantly  residing  in  Paris  soon  become  extinct  The  effects  of  this  mortality  are 
observed  to  be  more  active  upon  males  than  females.'  What  is  true  of  Paris  is  true  of  every  city 
in  the  world.  There  is  not  probably  a  man  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  who 
can  say  that  his  great-grandfather,  his  grandfather,  and  his  father,  successively,  lived  and  died  in 
the  city  of  his  residence.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  survivor  of  three  generations  that  have 
undergone  the  decomposing  power  of  a  city  atmosphere,  assisted  by  city  pursuits.  A  city,  then, 
may  be  said  to  die  out  once  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  so  far  as  regards  those  rooted  genera- 
tions that  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  only  within  a  city's  precincts,  TV^hocver,  then, 
would  have  succes-sion  in  his  family — that  desires  to  transmit  his  name  and  wealth  by  perpetuating 
his  race — should  at  some  period  of  his  life  take  his  leave  of  walls  and  pavements  and  crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  fi.K  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  rustling  foliage,  green  fields,  clear  streams,  and 
sweet  air,  untainted  by  stagnation  in  the  walled  streets,  and  alleys,  and  sewers. 
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"There  is  another  observation  in  regard  to  cities  which  induces  thoughtful  men,  who  take 
pride  in  their  posterity,  to  remove  from  them  when  they  have  accomplished  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  sought.  How  many  millions  of  children  educated  in  cities  with  the  utmost  care  have 
passed  away  without  reaching  distinction  among  their  countrymen !  It  is  remarkable  that 
children  born  and  bred  in  cities  generally  exhibit  precocious  talents ;  they  have  the  easiest  access 
to  every  species  of  learning;  they  are  stimulated  to  exertion  in  the  schools  by  the  number  of 
competitors,  and  by  that  parental  pride,  vigilance,  and  solicitude  which  is  spirited  up  by  the 
stirring  society  around  ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  imbibing  an  early  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  have  almost  in  infancy  the  manners,  the  ideas,  and  self-possession  of  polished  society.  But 
although  the  great  cities  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  "World  send  forth  probably  one  hun- 
dred of  these  fully-educated  youths  to  test  their  strength  in  the  high  pursuits  of  life,  for  one 
country  adventurer,  yet  it  is  found  that  almost  all  the  distinguished  men  who  shine  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  liberal  professions,  are  country-born  and  bred.  The  hot-beds  of  cities 
bring  forward  their  plants  more  rapidly ;  but  those  springing  from  the  native  soil,  and  braving 
the  rude  seasons  and  rough  culture  of  the  country,  are  found  to  have  the  best  stamina.  Look 
over  the  list  of  great  men  who  figured  in  our  revolution,  and  it  will  be  found  that  alincst  to  a 
man  they  were  country-born  and  bred.  Search  the  annals  of  the  revolution  in  England  from 
the  reign  of  the  first  Cuarles  to  the  third  "William.  These  were  times  that  tried  the  souls  of 
men  in  the  mother  country.     Scarce  a  name  appears  that  does  not  owe  its  celebrity  to  faculties 

grown  in  the  country." 

♦ 

TwEXTT-Tuir.D  Anxitai.  Eepoet  of  the  New  IIavex  County  noEXicuLTrEAL  Societt  foe  1S53,  with  an  Address 
by  Eev.  W.  Clift. 

This  pamphlet  shows  us  that  the  New  Ilaven  Society  had  nearly  four  hundred  tax-paying 
members  in  1853  ;  that  from  the  Tth  of  May  to  the  17th  of  September,  it  held  weekly  exhi- 
bitions, with  liberal  contributions  at  each,  and  an  Annual  Fair  in  September.  "We  have 
perused  the  transactions  with  much  interest,  and  find  many  things  worthy  of  note.  The 
Directors  may  well  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  continued  prosperity. 


Reports  of  Costmittees  fok  1853,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoet.  Society,  with  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1854. 

Tnis  great  Society,  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  prosecutes  its  labors  with  undimin- 
ished success,  and  sends  us  reports  full  of  instruction.  The  prizes  offered  for  1854  amount 
to  $2,520,  divided  thus:  Prospective  prizes,  $750;  for  gardens,  greenhouses,  &c.,  $200; 
for  fruits,  $620;  for  plants,  flowers,  and  designs,  $700;  for  vegetables,  $250.  This,  with  the 
honorable  ambition  to  excel,  are  sufficient  to  call  out  great  efforts,  and  produce  great  results. 


JOUKNAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AGEICUXTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

"We  have  received  numbers  3  and  4  of  this  journal,  from  "Wm.  S.  King,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  King  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  contains  a  fuU  and  complete  report  of  the  First  National  Exhibition  of 
Horses  at  Springfield,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  interesting  matter.  The  book  con- 
tains 280  pages. 

♦ 

Catalogt:e3  Received. — Select  List  of  Florists'  Flowers^  consisting  of  Eoses,  Dalilias^ 
Verbenas^  Fuchsias,  Geranums,  Salvias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  cultivated  and  sold  by  P.  E. 
Freeoff,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  This  new  establishment  is  in  the  market  with  a  very  good  and 
well  arranged  list  of  articles. 

WJiolesale  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  from  J.  If.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Seed  Warehouse,  15 
John  street,  New  Yorh. 
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Jlorlicullural    SocitlicH. 

llr.KoKi.YN  lIoiiTirii.n  UAi.  Sihikty. — "While  Btiini;  i^ocictics,  or^nnizetl  for  the  iiromolion  of 
llortii-iilturo.  nro  8truct;liiiK  •with  imhlit!  njiftthy,  others  nro  ejniiigiiig  into  existence  under 
nu.-ipieious  eiroumstnnees,  with  nn  cneriry  mxl  eiitluisiasni  which  shouhl  ensure  success.  Brooklyn, 
the  eitv  of  ("hurehos,  is  just  the  location  for  n  flourishing  Society,  to  reiinc  still  more  the  iilreuily 
civilized  elements  of  society  in  that  pleasant  city.     Such  a  Society  has  been  organized. 

We  attended  one  of  its  meetings  at  the  Athenanmi  on  Thurs(hiy,  February  Kith,  which,  though 
nn  adjourned  business  meeting,  was  avcU  attended  by  anuiteurs,  gaidencrs,  florists,  and  others. 
A  selection  of  choice  Camellias,  Cinerarias  and  cut  flowers,  of  green-house  phmts,  was  displayed 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Graekf  had  several  now  varieties  of  the  Camellia  imjiorted  lately,  among  others  the 
Duchesse  des  Cases,  Margaret  Guillon,  Jussieu,  Bassa  Chevalier  Lafontiana,  Sanliniana  siK-eiosa. 

Mr.  Jas.  Weir,  Yellow  Bayridge,  L.  I.,  had  a  basket  of  choice  cut  flowers,  one  of  which  was 
a  seedling  raised  bj-  him.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  imbricata  (Dunla]is),  but  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  worthy  of  further  notice.  He  had  also  blooms  of  Princess  Bacchiochi,  a  veiy  small 
flower  compared  with  some  specimens  of  that  desirable  Camellia  that  we  have  grown.  "With 
this  single  exception,  the  flowers  were  large  and  finely  formed. 

Mr.  Pointer  exhibited  two  seedling  Cinerarias — one  he  has  named  the  Pride  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  other  Rienzii.  They  arc  both  good  varieties.  He  had  cut  flowers  of  various  green-house 
plants. 

llie  President,  J.  W.  Degrauw,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  Recording  Secretary,  Mil- 
Tox  Arrowsmith,  Esq.,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Plants  and 
1-lowers  submitted  a  schedule  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  first  semi-annual  exliibition,  to 
be  held  the  10th,  12th  and  13th  days  of  May  next.  It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  1,000  copies  of  the  schedule  be  printed.     Passed. 

A  list  of  honorary  and  corresponding  members  was  proposed.  Llr.  Duxham,  the  Treasurer, 
moved  that  II.  R.  Scott,  of  the  Horticulturist,  be  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Scott  declined  the  honor, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  substitute  P.  Barry,  the  editor  of  that  magazine.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  P.  Barrt,  of  Rochester,  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  be  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
members.     Passed  unanimously. 

Among  the  honorary  members,  are  Messrs.  Beecher.  Bethune,  Vandyck,  Vinton,  Longfellow, 
Kennedy,  Pise,  Dwight,  Sjiear,  Van  Anden,  Arnold,  Spooner,  Ileighway  and  Milej-.  Forty  resi- 
dent members  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  Society.     Adjourned  to  the  23d  inst. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

JOHN  W.  DEGEAUW,  President.  IIe.nry  C.  Murpht,  Jonx  >rAX\VELL,  IIexry  A.  Kent,  Stepiiex  Kxowi.tox, 
and  S.MiTn  J.  Eastman,  Vice  Presidents.  "William  S.  Dunham,  Treasurer.  Delos  W.  Beadle,  Corresponding 
Secretary.    Milton  Arrowsmith,  Seamen  Bank,  corner  of  Wall  and  "Walcr  sts.,  Pecording  Secretary. 


Pexxsvlvaxia  Horticultural  Society. — The  Stated  Meeting  was  held  as  usual  this  evening, 
(January  17).     The  President  in  the  Chair.     The  following  awards  were  made: 

Tlants  and  Flowers. — Collection  of  ticelte  Plants — For  tlie  best,  to  Hobert  Buist ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Tlios. 
Median,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Specimen  Pl-ant — For  the  best,  to  Rob't  Buist;  for  the  second  best,  to  Tlios.  Median. 
Table  Design— For  the  best,  to  Thos.  Median.  Basket  of  Cut  Flowers— Yot  the  best  and  for  the  second  best,  to 
Thomas  Meehan. 

Fr.riT. — A  special  premium  of  $1  was  awarded  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  for  fine  specimens  of  Passe  Colmar  Tears. 

Ve«etahle8.— For  the  best  display  l)y  an  amateur,  to  Thos.  Megliraii,  gardener  to  "W.  H.  Stewart,  Torresdale. 
Special  premiums  of  ^1  each,  for  a  dish  of  Mushrooms,  and  a  dish  of  Cucumbers  (Godfrey's  Surprise),  to  Thomas 
Meghran ;  and  for  Imperial  Sion-house  Cucumber,  to  AVm.  Thompson,  gardener  to  John  Tucker. 

Ad  Interim  Fruit  Report— January  17, 1854.— The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  report  that  they  have  received, 
since  the  December  ad  interim  report,  specimens  of  the  following  varieties: 

From  CuAS.  B.  Ott,  Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks  county,  Pa.— the  Mater  Apple.— Pwcpresented  to  be  a  very  productive 
variety.  Size— medium ;  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  five-eights  broad.  Form — oblong,  inclining  to  coni- 
cal.   Color- red  on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  Interspersed  with  one  or  more  white  spaces,  and  a  number  of 
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green  blotches ;  greenish-yellow  about  the  crown  and  on  the  unexposed  portion.  Stem— half  an  inch  long  and  one- 
twelfth  thick,  inserted  into  a  rather  narrow,  deep,  acuminate  cavity.  Calyx — medium,  closed,  set  in  a  moderately 
wide,  plaited,  sometimes  shallow,  occrsionally  deep,  basin.  Seed — medium,  brown,  ovate.  Flesh — greenish-while, 
fine  texture,  remarkably  tender,  juicy.    Flavor— sprightly,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.    Quality—"  very  good.'''' 

From  Pebsifok  P.  Fkazek,  of  Philadelphia,  through  J.  J.  Vanderkk.mp — seed  of  the  Salmon  Berry,  from  Bodega, 
California ;  and  dried  Raspberries,  from  Sitka,  in  Russian  America,  near  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. — 
More  than  a  year  ago  we  learned,  from  a  reliable  quarter,  that  a  Raspberry  of  very  large  size  and  fine  flavor  had 
been  found  growing  in  California.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  us  to  obtain  the  variety,  without,  however,  suc- 
ceeding in  accomplishing  our  object.  We  were,  therefore,  highly  gratified  at  the  unexpected  receipt,  through  Mr. 
Vanderkemp,  not  only  of  the  seed  of  the  California  Raspberry,  but  also  the  dried  berries  of  a  variety  from  the  island 
of  Sitka,  high  up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  upward  of  nine  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  In  an  interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Frazer  gives  us  the  following  information  in  regard  to 
them : — "  The  dried  Raspberries  in  the  package  marked  '  Sitka,'  were  brought  from  the  Russian  colony  of  that  name, 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  by  my  friend  James  C.  Ward,  of  San  Francisco.  He  procured  tliem  wliile  on  a 
visit  there,  this  last  summer,  and  sent  them  to  me  with  the  hope  that  the  plants  might  possibly  be  raised  from  them. 
I  know  nothing  of  them  except  that  they  are  the  Raspberry  of  the  place.  The  seeds  in  the  other  package  are  those 
of  a  large,  buff-colored  Raspberry,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Salmon  Berry.  I  found  it  growing,  apparently  wild, 
among  nettles,  at  Bodega,  a  small  seaport  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco.  Bodega  is  the  port  of  a  tract 
of  country  which  was  (for  a  length  of  time  previous  to  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  by  the  United  States)  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Russians,  who  leased  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplj  ing  their  colonies  with  grain.  The  Raspberries 
were  found  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  under  the  projection  of  high  cliffs,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  northwest 
winds.  As  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  company's  warehouses,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  had  been 
planted  there  by  the  Russians,  though  I  could  not  perceive  any  traces  of  cultivation.  They  grow,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
on  the  talus  of  the  cliffs,  and  so  completely  mixed  in  with  high  nettles  that  I  found  it  very  difEcult  to  procure  them. 
The  plants  were  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  berries  of  at  least  twice  the  volume  of  the  Antwerp,  and 
between  a  buff  and  a  salmon  color,  with  a  very  delicate  flavor,  which  reminded  me  of  that  of  our  Carnation  Cherries. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Gen.  Persifor  F.  S.mitu  to  send  the  cuttings  home,  but  they  died  on  the  passage  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  On  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Rhea  Barton,  she  gave  me  directions  for  having  the 
seed  prepared.  These  directions  were  forwarded  to  my  friend  Mr.  Ward,  and  a  few  days  since  I  received  the  pack- 
ages which  Mr.  Vanderkemp  placed  in  your  hands."  *  *  *  *  The  berries  from  Sitka,  though  thoroughly  dned, 
were  quite  large ;  we  counted  the  seeds  in  two  of  them,  and  found  sLxty-eight  in  one  and  seventy-two  in  the  other. 

A  circular,  addressed  to  the  Society  Ly  a  Committee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural 
Society,  was  read,  desiring  the  cooperaton  of  the  Society  in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  Legislature  declaring  the  stealing  of  growing  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  &c.,  larceny. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three,  with  power  to  act. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  from  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  Japan  Expedi- 
tion, a  small  package  of  seeds,  and  a  letter,  which  was  read,  purporting  that  the  seeds  were  a 
present  to  the  Society,  and  requesting  that  a  portion  of  the  products  of  each  kind  might  be  pre- 
served, and  if  new  and  interesting,  the  credit  be  given  to  the  Expedition. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Commodore  Perry  for  the 
gift,  and  the  seeds  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Distribution  of  Seeds,  <tc. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  lY,  1S54:, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

GEN.  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  President.  James  Dundas,  W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  Richard  Price,  Rob't 
CoRNELrus,  Vice  Presidents.  John  Thomas,  Treasurer.  Thomas  C.  Percival,  Corresponding  Sec''ij.  Tnos. 
P.  James,  Recording  Sec'y.  S.^'l  S.  IIaldeman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Entomology.  Wm.  Darlington  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Botany.     Roh't  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemiatry. 


Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ilorticultural  Society  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  Rochester,  on  the  4th  of  Febi-uaiy. 
P.  Barry,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  being  called  upon  for  a  report,  stated  that  — 

A  box  of  fruits,  containing  upwards  of  ninety  varieties  of  Pears,  twenty-seven  of  Apples,  and  three  of  Quinces, 
was  received  from  M.  Andre  Le  Rov,  of  Angers,  France,  by  Ellwanoer  &  Barry,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  fruits  were  In  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  therefore  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  public  dis- 
play; but  the  Secretary  w.as  requested  to  notify  the  Fruit  Committee  and  such  other  members  of  the  Society  as  he 
knew  most  interested  in  pomology,  of  the  arrival  of  the  fruits,  and  where  they  might  be  seen.  The  fruits  had  been 
carefully  packed,  and  having  met  with  no  unusual  delay  on  the  journey,  would  doubtless  have  arrived  here  in  good 
condition  but  for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  sending  among  them  a  few  early  autumn  .sorts  that  must  have 
immediately  after  being  packed.  The  collection  was  a  very  fine  one;  the  specimens  that  remained  sound  were 
and  handsome,  but  not  one  retained  its  natural  flavor. 


-i^^^^^ 


KUITOU'S    TABLE. 


of  iho  vnriclle*  of  Pcnrs  Vnown  nml  loslod  hero,  wore  flno  RpoclincnB  of  Bczy  SanApnrpll,  IV-nrrp  d'Arcmbcrg, 
t'volaU-'s  SL  «;«-nimin.  lii'iirrc  iliiirp-nii,  K.ii»lrr  lli'urro,  Cnlilluo,  (Jloiit  Morct'uu,  lU-urre  I)U-1,  Vuii  Moiis  Ix-nii  lc 
t'lorc  VIrnr  <if  WliiklU-M,  Kfurre  (;rls  iI'lilviT,  SL  (iorniaiii,  Suzctlo  do  itavay,  SoMnl  Liil«>ri-ur,  Tricjiii|ilic  Uc 
Joloiffno,  WiiiUT  Nflim  C'oliimr  iU-»  Iiivnliili-»,  rrinci-i)  SU  Ui-niiain,  Doyeunc  d'Alciicou,  Doyenne  Guubaull,  Grand 
Solfil.  folnmr  d'ArenilKrjj,  Doyoniu-  t^itulk',  and  Doyenne  Dillon. 

Of  now  variotii's,  or  siioli  .as  aro  not  known  horo  to  any  extent,  there  were  flnc  Hiipcimens  of  Grand  Mogtil;  PL  .lean 
nnplisU' — a  very  l>oaiitifiil  fruit,  with  a  rod  olieek— «|>|>aronlly  a  k<mm1  ketjur;  Cudil  clo  Vatix  ;  Ilernainot  <ri>).erin; 
Dos  I'liiisjour";  (in>s  C'olniar ;  Jlourro  Uolwiller  — a  liandsonie  fruit,  and  apparoiitly  a  g'K«l  kc<-|HT;  IJo/.y  turdif; 
MoiMuolu-  douMo;  Franoroal  d'liivor;  Tonueau  ;  Tarc|uin  ;  .lalousio  tardive;  Koyal  d'liiver;  Angeliijuc  dc  Bordeaux; 
Fr.inoliipano ;  Tavernier  do  Boulogne — a  handsome,  jieculiarly  forinod  Tear,  and  a  good  keeper. 

Of  the  Apples  remaining  sound  there  were  good  speeiniensof  tlio  following: — lleinetle  d't'sjiagne — a  %-ery  large  and 
beautilul  fruit,  resembling  our  Tall  rippin.  White  (.'alvillo.  lied  Cidvillo.  Alfriston— a  large,  conieal,  rihbeil,  irreg- 
ular fruit ;  pale  yellow,  with  a  nitwork  of  white;  re.«emliling  the  Gloria  Mundi.  I'igeonnel  de  Itoucn — a  eunical, 
striped  .\ppK'.  like  a  Gilliflower.  llousseau  Brisset  —  has  nmcli  the  aiipearanee  of  Boxliury  Kus-seL  Pommo  dc 
fcnime— a  handsome  .\pple,  like  a  Maiden's  Blush.  Dominica— a  beautiful,  waxy  lemon-yellow  Ai)ple  ;  flat;  resem- 
bling a  ripe  Yellow  Harvest  liosa — a  roundish,  irregular  shaped  Apjilc  ;  greenish-yellow,  stri]ied  ;  similar  in  color 
and  somewhat  in  shape  to  the  Minister.  Fenouillet  gros — a  roundish,  russet  Apjtle,  resembling  the  Bourassa;  rough 
skin.     Keinette  I'armentier — a  roundish-oblong  Apple  ;  smooth  ;  pale  russcL 

The  Otmmiltee  recommend  that  a  Diploma  and  the  thanks  of  tlie  Society  bo  presented  to  M.  Le  Rov,  for  his  valu- 
able collection  of  fruits. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

JifsoIre<l,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  with  a  Diploma,  be  presented  to  M.  Le  Gov,  for  the  flnc  collection  of 
fruit  be  so  kindly  sent  us. 

Mr.  IL  X.  LAXGWORTnY  called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Society  to  the  Michael  Henry 
Pippin  Apple,  brought  by  him  from  Indiana. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

n.  P.  NORTON,  of  Brockport,  PreskUnt.  Jno.  Williams,  of  Rochester ;  Selah  Mathews,  of  Brighton  ;  RonnRT 
Browx,  of  Greece;  IL  Hooker,  of  Irondequoit ;  Zera  Burr,  of  Perinton  ;  Samuel  Siiadbolt,  of  Scottsville ;  Vice 
Presidents.  II.  E.  Hooker,  of  Brighton,  Corresponding  Secretunj.  Jas.  Vick,  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  lieeording  fk'c- 
retnry.    James  II.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  Treasurer. 

COMMITTEES.— P.  Barry,  J.  J.  Thomas,  II.  E.  Hooker,  John  Doncllan,  J.  W.  Seward,  E.  S.  Hayward,  L.  A.  Ward, 
J.  W.  Bissell,  H.  N.  Laiigworthy,  L.  B.  Langworthy,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  Alonzo  Frost,  Committee  on  Fruits.  Joseph 
Frost,  Wm.  Webster,  J.  Salter,  J.  A.  Eastman,  R.  Doncllan,  J.  M.  Whitney,  C.  F.  Van  Doom,  Committee  on  Floicers 
and  Floicerinn  PlanU.  II.  N.  Langworthy,  Jas.  Vick,  Jr.,  Horace  Hooker,  James  Buchan,  Cojntnitiee  on  Vegeta- 
lles.  Chester  Dewey,  Francis  Trcntman,  Moses  Long,  G.  II.  Smith,  P.  Cooney,  Committee  on  Botany.  J.  Vick,  Jr., 
J.  A.  Eastman,  J.  P.  F'ogg,  Committee  on  Finance.  II.  P.  Norton,  P.  Barry,  Jos.  Frost,  II.  N.  Langworthy,  J.  Vick, 
Jr.,  Chester  Dewey,  Executive  Committee. 


Buffalo  HoRTicx'LTunAL  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  quite  spirited, 
evincing  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  re-establish  its  former  prosperit)'  and  useful- 
ness.    The  following  list  comprises  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

AMASA  MASON,  President.  Col.  J.  R.  Smith  and  Myron  Stilwell,  Vice  Presidents.  IIiram  C.  White, 
Treasurer.    Jso.  B.  Eaton,  Correspond ing  Secretary.    Charles  E.  Clarke,  Recording  Secretary. 

Committees. — L.  F.  Allen,  Bcnj.  Hodge,  Lewis  Eaton,  Committee  on  Fruits.  Jos.  R.  Smith,  Jno.  Weslphal,  A. 
J.  Mathews,  Commiiiee  on  Floicera.  J.  Sexton,  J.  Sccnek,  W.  Granger,  Committee  on  Vegetahles.  W.  R.  Coppock, 
W.  Lovering,  Jr.,  J.  D.  G.  Stevenson,  Committee  on  Entomology. 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month ;  also  to 
have  two  exhibitions  during  the  present  j"ear.  Tlie  first  of  the  semi-monthly  meetings  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  the  President,  Amasa  Mason,  and  very  largely  attended,  though  in  advance 
of  the  regular  time.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  upwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  investment,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  applied  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  Central  Hall,  at  which  the  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the  Society  may  in 
future  be  held.  A  committee  for  that  purpose  was  formed,  consisting  of  CoL  IIodge,  Charles  E. 
Clarke,  Esq..  and  LEw^s  Eaton,  Esq. ;  and  the  President  of  the  Society  guaranteed  to  raise  a 
second  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  the  first  thousand  should  be  subscribed. 

The  Society  has  a  very  fine  library  and  many  excellent  members,  with  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial and  horticultural  taste,  to  insure  one  of  the  best  Societies  in  the  State.     Buft'alo  has  many 
f     wealthy  citizens,  who  take  pride  in  ornamenting  their  grounds  with  choice  trees  and  shr 
well  as  cultivating  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits. 


EDITOE'3    TABLE. 


New  York  Houticultukal  Society. — This  Society  made  arrangements,  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  to  hold  informal  or  conversational  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  with 
Horticulture.  A  set  of  rules  for  the  proper  cond  icting  of  the  meetings,  were  adopted ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  preserve  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  R.  E.  Scott  was 
requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  meetings.  Reports  have  been  published,  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  the  American  Agriculturist ;  but,  as  the  topics  are  of  more  interest  to  the  Horticultural 
readers,  I  will  furnish  a  report,  at  your  suggestion,  commencing  with  the  first  conversation, 
should  you  decide  upon  devoting  space  to  it. 

First  Conversational  Meeting,  December  IStfi. — Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons  in  the  Chair.  Subjects  for 
Discussion  —  "The  Cultivation  of  Fruits,"  and  the  "Pot  Culture  of  the  Rose." 

P.  B.  Mead  made  some  introductory  observations  on  the  importance  of  these  conversational 
meetings,  after  which  he  read  an  Essay  on  Fruit  Culture,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  the  best  fruits  for  the  vicinity  of  Kew  York.  Passed.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed. 

The  subject  of  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  It  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  subject  till  next  meeting,  when  the  General  Cultivation  of  the  Rose  would  be 
taken  up,  R.  R.  Scott,  Sccg  to  Conversational  Meetings. 


Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  January  25, 
1854.  The  meeting  was  much  larger  than  usual,  and  more  interest  seems  to  be  manifested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  SocieLy  and  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  the  State.  The  Society 
was  incorporated  this  month,  and  held  its  first  meeting  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  when 
the  following  ofiicers  and  committees  were  unanimously  elected : 

JOHN  J.  STIMPSON,  President.  "Wm.  S.  Pattem,  Viae  President.  Gilbert  Cougdon,  Treasurer.  John 
F.  Driscol,  Recording  Secretary.  John  Kingsbury,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  S.  Pattem,  Wm.  M.  Snow, 
C.  B.  Manchester,  Executive  Committee.  Owen  Mason,  Stephen  II.  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Peck,  John  J.  Stimpson,  Ellis  B. 
Pitcher,  Lewis  Dexter,  James  ElJred,  D.  II.  Leonard,  Silas  E.  Moore,  I.  II.  llolden,  Fruit  Conuj^ittee.  Geo.  Hunt, 
Eichard  Daglish,  Levi  Medcalf,  Wm.  Kesbit,  Wm.  11.  Dyer,  Geo.  Anderson,  Alex.  Forsyth,  D.  E.  Carpenter,  Wm.  M. 
Snow,  Wm.  McLeod,  Fleecer  Committee.  Wm.  Yial,  S.  B.  Haladay,  Geo.  L.  Clark,  Crawford  Allen,  Abner  Gay, 
I.  jr.  Francis,  P.  W.  Martin,  Vegeialle  Committee.     James  T.  Smith,  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  Audit  Committee. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  premiums  were  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gardens,  for  1853  : 

To  Benj.  V.  French,  for  the  most  economically  managed,  bcit  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept  fruit  garden,  $25. 
To  .John  D.  Bates,  for  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept  grounds,  $25.  To  M. 
n.  Simpson,  for  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept  grapery,  $20.  To  W.  C.  Strong,  for 
the  same,  $20.  To  Winship  &  Co ,  for  their  fruit  and  other  gardens,  for  neatness,  economical  management,  and 
good  cultivation,  $25.  To  Ilovey  &  Co.,  for  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept  green- 
house, $20. 
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Cayuga  County  Horticlxtural  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  j'es- 
terday,  and  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  oflScers  for  the  current  year : 

GEORGE  E.  BAEBEE,  Auburn,  President.  P.  E.  Freeoff,  Auburn  ;  John  Morse,  Aurelius ;  O.  W.  Wheeler, 
Auburn ;  John  E.  Page,  Sennett,  Vice  Presidents.  Horace  T.  Cook,  Auburn,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Lewis 
Paddock,  Auburn,  Recording  Secretary.  Jonx  S.  Ci.aky,  Auburn,  Treasurer.  William  Osborn,  H.  T.  Dickinson, 
L.  Q.  Sherwood,  W.  D.  Osborn,  H.  S.  Dunning,  A.  V.  Pulsifer,  James  L.  Jenkins,  WiUiam  Cutting,  Orrin  Benedict, 
3fa7iagers.    B.  F.  HaU,  P.  E.  Freeoff,  George  E.  Barber,  O.  W.  Wheeler,  John  Morse,  Committee  on  Premiums. 


M.UNE  Board  of  Agriculture. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  President 
of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  met 
at  Augusta  in  January,  with  a  list  of  officers,  members,  <fec.  Among  the  things  worthy  of  note, 
we  observe  that  Dr.  Prescott,  of  Winthrop,  addressed  the  Board  on  "  The  importance  of  saving 
and  reproducing  t/i£  Forests  of  Maine.'" 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  an  act  requiring  that  teachers  should  pass  an 
examination  in  the  elements  of  Agrictdtural  science,  before  being  permitted  to  teach  in  publ'c 
schools. 


KDITOU'S    TAIILIC 


New  Bedford  1Ioeticultuil\l  Societv. — At  the  Aniiuul  Mcctini:  of  (his  Sotitty,  tho  following 
officoM  wore  (.•hoseii  for  the  ensuing  yi-iir : 

IIKXKY  n.  I'lt.vrO,  Pri-iiihnt.  JAMrx  Aknoi.ii,  AVii.i.iam  1'.  .Iknm.y, -InNATii  vn  I'.m  iisr.,  .ir,  \\  ii.i  iam  Swiit, 
r/.v  /VfAi./»H/.v.     KiiHAUi)  S.  Taih-.r,  Trumtiffi:     \\.  C.  Antiki.vy,  /C'Ccnlini/  .•v<';/.     <l.  11.  W.  I'ai.i:,  Cur.  .'<<i'i/. 

Ci'MMiTTKiLS.— Ili'iir)'  II.  C'rn|>o,  Kihvard  S.  Tuber,  K.  C.  Antli>>iiy,  L.  li.  Kciili,  .Iiiiiu-.h  II.  ('•■Uin.H,  Jutiu-s  .Mourcii, 
Krtfiitir^  Committff.  Henry  II.  Cropo,  Thomas  A.  (iroono,  Jiwcph  Congdori,  Ik-tluicl  IV-nninmn,  Jr.,  WlllarU  Nye, 
Getirge  Tappnn,  (\»»iwiiW#'' on /•;vm/MMM.  Joseph  C.  Delano,  George  llowlanil,  Thomas  1).  Kliol,  CommitUe  on 
l.ihritnj.  Henry  11.  I'rnpo,  ■\Villiani  Swift,  Jiihii  MeAfee.  John  M.  llowlanJ,  K.  N.  Swifl,  CwiiitiitUe  on  FruU«. 
Dothuel  IVnnunan,  Jr.,  John  15.  IJiirgesx,  ICilnniiul  Tiariliier,  .loseph  Cliirk,  I'hilip  Anthony,  ('uiiiiiiilUf  an  Vegita- 
hlfs.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  William  V.  Coftln.  \Vellw(MMl  Yoiiiig,  Kreileriek  I'.  Chase,  Isaac  M.  Hall,  CommiUee  on 
Floirtrn.  Joseph  Congdon,  Obcd  Nye,  Ilaltil  Kelley.  Lorenzo  iJavis,  Joseph  G.  Grinncll,  Cimnnittve  on EnUnnoUii/y. 
James  B.  (.'ongdon,  L\immitUe  on  I'ublication.    Albert  1).  Hateh,  Com  in  it  Ue  on  Ej-clutngis. 


A.N.MAL  Mt-ivTiXG  OF  TiiE  New  YouK  Statk  Ag.  Societv. — ^Tlic  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
•was  well  atteuJeil,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  the  reports  of 
committees  and  the  arrangeiuents  for  tho  future.  One  of  tlie  most  prominent  topics  was  the 
propriety-  of  selecting  one  or  two  central  and  permanent  locations  for  the  Annual  Fairs.  A 
committee,  appointed  a  year  ago  to  consider  this  matter,  read  a  carefully  prepared  rei)ort  ia 
favor  of  permanent  locations,  but  tho  lion.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Orleans  county,  made  a  very  effec- 
tive argument  agamst  the  report,  and  it  was  laid  over  for  another  year. 

One  thing  is  very  evident  to  us,  viz. :  that  such  a  Society  as  this  .should  have  far  more  com- 
plete arrangements  at  its  exhibitions.  The  winter  show  at  Albany  of  grain,  poultry,  fat  cattle, 
dressed  carcasses,  <tc.,  was  held  in  miserable  filthy  sheds,  no  better  than  we  could  find  around 
any  country  tavern.  The  funds  have  greatly  decreased  within  two  or  three  j'cars;  and,  instead 
of  charging  this  decrease  upon  the  weather  or  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  we  are  prettj'  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  mainlj-  due  to  the  notorious  discomforts  of  State  Fairs — the  \iniversal  jam 
and  rush,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  seeing  satisfactorilj-^  what  people  came  to  see.  Only 
make  good  arrangements  for  exhibitions,  and  provide  for  the  visitors  means  of  easy  access  to 
every  department  of  the  Show,  and  have  eveiy  thing  made  as  plain  and  instructive  as  possible, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  visitors,  even  if  the  admission  were  50  cents,  instead  of  a  sliilling. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  next  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York  : 

AVILLIA>r  KELLY,  Rhinebeck,  Dulehcss  Co.,  Pi-emdent.  J.  C.  Jackson,  New  York  ;  A.  B.  Conokp.,  Toekland  ; 
Geo.  Yail,  Rensselaer;  Le  Eov  Mowry,  Washington;  J.  C.  Woodrctf,  Onondaga;  J.  IJarber,  Cortland;  D.  H. 
Adell,  Livingston ;  S.  M.  RuRRouons,  Orleans,  Vice  PresU/ents.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  Correttpoiiding  Secre- 
Uiry.  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  lieconUng  ScertUinj.  B.  B.JKirtland,  Rensselaer,  Treasurer.  Edgar  C.  Dibble, 
Genesee  ;  Elon  Comstock,  Oneida  ;  Chas.  Morrcll,  Tompkins;  T.  B.  Ardcn,  Tulnam  ;  Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York, 
Eifcxitite  Committee. 

The  show  of  Fat  Cattle,  Poultry,  Grain,  <fec.,  was  much  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  made.  Tliis 
winter  Show  promises  to  become  important.  The  show  of  fruit  was  about  equal  to  previous 
ye.irs.  Tliere  were  several  very  handsome  collections  of  Apples :  N.  <fe  E.  S.  Ila^ward,  Brighton, 
Monroe  county,  twenty-one  varieties;  Isaac  Merrit,  of  Penfield,  eleven  varieties;  R.  II.  Brown, 
Greece,  twenty  varieties;  Henry  Freeman,  Richfield,  fourteen  varieties;  F.  Atwater,  Ithaca,  ten 
or  twelve  varieties  (all  handsome,  including  fine  specimens  of  the  King  Apple  and  Powell  Sweet); 
Hart  Massey,  "NVatertown,  ten  varieties;  Isaac  Foster,  fine  Baldwins  and  Greenings;  James  II. 
"Watts,  a  dish  of  Northern  Spy ;  Jas.  AVinslow,  Watertown,  three  varieties.  Of  Pears,  there  was 
but  one  collection,  of  twenty-eight  varieties,  from  Elhvanger  it  Barry,  Rochester.  Some  fine 
Isabella  Graj^cs  were  shown  bj-  John  S.  (Joold,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

We  must  remark  that  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  Show  of  Winter  Fruits,  it  should  be  maile 
in  some  place  more  accessible,  as  we  saw  very  few  in  the  room,  and  very  manj-  inquiring  Avhere 
the  Fruit  Show  was  to  be  found. 

The  farmers  in  the  interior  are  not  quite  pleased  with  taking  the  Fair  to  Xew  York  city.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  inconvenient  to  many ;  but  it  is  easy  of  access  and  affords  amjile  accommoda- 
tion, besides,  the  New  Yorkers  .should  once  see  an  Agricultural  jubilee.  It  will  aid  the  funds  of 
Society,  we  think,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  Agricultural  interets  in  general.  It  should  be  the 
st  Agricultural  Show  ever  witnessed  in  America. 
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%xm  fax  'gml  €tm\mts, 

IN  the  course  of  our  last  volume  we 
offered  a  few  suggestions  on  the  lay- 
ing out  and  arrangement  of  cemetery 
grounds,  and  promised  to  follow  up 
the  subject  with  remarks  on  trees  suit- 
able for  their  embellishment.  We 
have  been  reminded  of  this  promise  by 
several  letters  now  on  our  table,  and 
•we  proceed  to  redeem  it. 

First  of  all,  we  must  observe  that 
there  are  people  who  seem  to  regard 
trees  as  not  being  among  the  appro- 
priate and  indispensable  ornaments 
of  the  cemetery.  They  erect  massive 
vaults  and  monuments  of  granite  or 
marble,  and  plant  neither  tree,  shrub, 
nor  flower  near  them.  This  taste,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  we  can  not  admire.  Trees, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  of  all  others  the  most  appropriate  ornaments  for  the  tomb ;  the 
shade  and  shelter  which  they  impart  are  soothing  and  agreeable,  and  there  are  ideas 
suggested  by  their  outward  forms  and  moral  and  historical  associations,  which  address 
themselves  to  the  reflecting,  intelligent  mind,  quite  as  forcibly  and  distinctly  as  do 
lettered  inscriptions  on  marble.  The  literature  of  ail  nations  has  given  a  language  to 
trees  and  plants  and  flowers,  and  made  them  symbolize  in  one  way  or  another  nearly 
every  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  human  heart.  Especially  is  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality, represented  by  their  varied  forms  and  characters,  and  ever-changing  aspects  and 
conditions.  As  gardening  and  arboricultural  taste  increases  among  us,  the  literature 
of  trees  and  plants  —  the  most  refining  and  delightful  of  studies  —  will  receive  more 
attention,  and  the  work  of  planting  and  embellishing  grounds  will  become  much  more 
of  an  intellectual  and  poetical  labor  than  it  now  is. 

The  man  who  values  his  trees  or  plantations  merely  for  their  contributions  to  his 
physical  wants  or  luxuries,  is  to  be  pitied,  even  in  this  eminently  utilitarian  age.  For 
our  own  part,  we  love  the  trees  we  have  planted,  as  we  love  our  children ;  and  when 
we  gather  their  fruit,  or  loiter  beneath  their  branches,  we  are  carried  back  through  the 
days  that  have  passed  since  we  committed  their  roots  to  the  earth,  and  set  them  out 
on  their  journey  of  life.  We  think  how  thej'^  and  ourselves  have  jogged  along  and 
grown  old  together,  and  we  almost  hear  them  speak  to  us  with  the  affection  of  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  Who  can  look  upon  the  tree  planted  by  the  tomb  of  a  friend, 
without  reading  in  it  the  history  and  recollections  of  the  past,  and  becoming  attached 
to  it  as  he  would  to  some  precious  souvenir. 
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Wr  r<j>oat  tliat  llicro  can  be  no  more  fittinrj  ornaniont  or  nicniorial  jdacod  beside 
the  ^lave,  than  suitable  trees.  And  liere  we  call  to  mind  (ikack  CJrkknwoou'h  allu- 
sion to  the  grave  of  the  poet  Kkats,  in  the  Protestant  bwrying-ground  at  Home. 
"  I  was  pained,  says  she,  "  to  find  the  grave  of  Keats  in  a  bare  and  shadowless  place, 
lie,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of  music,  who  loved  beauty  so  passionately,  lias  not  a  tree 
to  shelter  a  bird  over  his  lonely  rest  —  not  a  flower  to  breathe  a  perfumed  sigh  over 
his  lonely  pillow."  Many  a  grave  is  in  the  same  shadowless  condition ;  not  from 
necessity  alone,  but  from  neglect  and  choice. 

It  is  very  painful  to  see  the  bare  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  quarter  set  apart  for  the 
graves  of  the  poor,  in  some  of  our  cemeteries.  The  trifling  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars 
in  planting  a  tree  here  and  there  over  it,  would  be  a  wonderful  improvement,  and  would 
at  least  show  that  the  authorities  considered  that  these  poor,  who  had  no  friend  behind 
to  raise  a  monument  or  plant  a  tree  by  their  grave,  were  nevertheless  human  beings. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  raising  objections  to  the 
practice  of  erecting  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  far  from  it.  We  care 
not  how  costly  and  magnificent  they  may  be,  provided  they  are  appropriate  to  the 
place  and  the  purpose,  and  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  vulgar  and  heartless  exhibition 
of  vanity,  as  we  regret  to  say  they  sometimes  do.  The  finest  tombstones  or  monu- 
ments strike  us  as  bare  and  unfinished,  without  the  accompaniment  of  trees,  and  espe- 
ciallv  such  trees  as  in  their  form  and  character  harmonize  with  their  style.  We  have 
a  very  simple  illustration  of  the  elTect  of  trees  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Take  away  the  tapering  trees  which  support  it,  and  we  would  have  a  square  block, 
formal  and  shadowless,  without  a  line  of  beauty. 

There  is  something  abnut  the  memorials  which  genuine  aflfection  places  around  the 
grave,  so  touching  and  so  beautiful  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  mere  dis- 
play of  wealth,  or  the  cold,  formal  discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  customs  of 
society.  A  handful  of  fresh  flowers  scattered  over  a  grave  —  the  planting  of  a  bunch 
of  Violets,  or  a  Rose  bush  —  never  fails  to  strike  us  as  a  sincere  and  delicate  tribute 
of  affection ;  while  we  often,  though  perhaps  uncharitably,  question  the  motives  that 
have  raised  a  splendid  monument,  and  inscribed  the  fulsome  and  flattering  epitaph. 

We  have  said  more  on  this  head  than  we  intended,  and  must  come  to  the  more 
immediate  purpose  we  set  out  with. 

The  selection  of  trees  for  the  embellishment  of  a  cemetery,  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
much  taste  and  discrimination,  and  should  never  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Fitness  is  every  where  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  beauty.  The  burial  place  has  a  character  and  expression  peculiarly  its  own ;  and 
whoever  undertakes  to  improve  or  embellish  it,  either  with  objects  of  nature  or  art, 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  anything  out  of  harmony^  with  that  expression.  How 
we  would  be  shocked  to  see  people  visit  the  house  of  mourning  in  the  gay  costume  of 
the  ball-room.  So  the  embellishments  of  a  lawn,  pleasure-ground,  or  flower-garden, 
would  not  be  a  becoming  drapery  for  the  tomb.  People  are  very  apt  to  select  such 
as  they  happen  to  be  acquainted  with ;  and  therefore  we  find  Elms,  Maples, 

orse  Chestnuts,  and  other  like  tree?,  such  as  are  commonly  planted  on  streets  and 
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lawns,  crowded  together  on  small  cemetery  lots,  wtere  they  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
We  lately  saw  no  less  than  sixteen  Mountain  Ash  planted  in  parallel  rows  on  a  lot 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  square. 

Very  grave  errors  are  committed  in  planting  too  many  trees,  as  well  as  in  planting 
unsuitable  kinds.  People  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  small  size  of  the 
trees  when  they  plant,  Norway  Spruce,  and  other  evergreens  of  the  largest  size,  one 
or  two  feet  high,  planted  ten  feet  distant,  look  to  be  far  enough  apart ;  but  in  a  very 
few  years  they  must  be  thinned  out,  or  they  will  encroach  upon  and  injure  each  other. 
Very  few,  however,  have  the  forethought  or  courage  to  thin ;  and  therefore  the  trees 
grow  up  in  a  tangled,  unsightly  mass.  AVe  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  reflect  upon  the  matter,  that  the  narrow  limits  of  a  cemetery  lot  of  the  usual  size 
is  not  the  place  for  trees  of  the  largest  size.  They  may  be  very  properly  applied  to 
filling  up  borders  and  such  places  as  are  devoted  entirely  to  plantations.  Two  or  three 
well  chosen  trees,  properly  placed  and  carefully  cultivated,  with  a  good,  thick,  closely 
mown  carpet  of  grass,  will  always  give  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  appearance  to  a 
small  lot.  A  few  of  the  more  becoming  flowers  may  of  course  be  added. — such  as  a 
white  Rose,  a  few  bunches  of  sweet  Violets,  or  Daises  —  the  associations  of  which  are 
in  harmony  with  the  place. 

Evergreens  should  enter  largely  into  the  ornaments  of  the  grave-yard.  In  summer 
they  have  a  quiet  and  sombre  hue  ;  and  in  winter  they  impart  a  certain  degree  or 
warmth  and  cheerfulness,  which  relieves  the  gloomy  and  « 

desolate  aspect  of  nature  at  that  season. 

There  are  cases,  however,  above  all  rules.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  deceased  friend  may  have  been  a  partic- 
ular admirer  of  certain  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  aflec- 
tion  might  prompt  us  to  plant  them  by  the  grave,  even 
if  they  were  not  of  the  most  suitable  character.  Other 
circumstances  may  justify  similar  exceptions,  provided 
always  they  are  not  ludicrous,  as  many  conceits  are. 

The  Arbor  Vitses  and  Junipers  furnish  some  very  suit- 
able small  sized  trees.  Our  American  Arbor  Vitce  {Thuya 
occidentalis)  is  a  handsome,  spiry-topped  tree;  but  the 
color  is  too  dull,  even  in  summer,  and  therefore  objec- 
tionable. It  is  now,  we  observe,  much  used  in  Green- 
wood for  hedges  to  inclose  lots;  and  it  answers  this  pur- 
pose very  well,  as  it  bears  any  degree  of  shearing  or  clip- 
ping that  may  be  necessary. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  prefer  the  Chinese  species, 
(Biota  oricntalis,)  being  more  compact  in  growth,  and 
of  a  much  better  color  in  summer,  although  it  turns 
rather  brown  at  the  north  in  winter.      The   branches 

hen  young  have  a  spreading  habit,  but  as  it  grows 
they  become  erect.      It  forms  a  tree  fifteen  to 
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twenty  feet  ln'gli,  and  (juito  narrow.  It  ulso  bears  clipping  well,  ainl  may  be  kept  as 
small  as  desirable.  It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  lat.  42'',  but  not  much  farther.  We 
can  not  recommend  a  tree  for  a  cemetery  unless  it  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  so  few  would 
be  Milling  to  take  the  trouble  to  give  protection,  as  is  done  to  half-hardy  trees  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  Siberian  Arbor  Vikr  (Biota  Tarlarica^  is  a  species  or  variety  not  very  widely 
disseminated,  but  we  think  the  best  of  all.  It  is  very  compact,  perfectly  pyramidal, 
and  of  a  fine  color.     Hardy  in  any  part  of  this  continent. 

The  Golden  Arbor  Vita!  {^Thuya  aurca)  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of  the  Chinese, 
we  believe,  with  a  light  yellowish-green  tint. 

There  are  several  others  which  we  liave  not  tested  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
decidedly  of  their  merits. 

Among  the  Junipers  our  Red  Cedar  (Junipcrus  Virginiana)  is  well  known,  being 
indigenous  to  many  parts  of  the  country.     It  is  a  tree  that  varies  greatly  in  habit 

when  grown  from  seed.  Some  on  our  grounds  are 
compact  pyramids,  as  regular  and  stiff  as  though 
they  had  been  shorn  ;  while  others  are  loose  and 
straggling,  with  drooping  branches  ;  some  light,  and 
others  dark  green  :  and  all  from  the  same  seed-bed. 
In  all  cases  we  consider  it  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  of 
small  or  medium  size. 

The  Tall  Juniper  {Juniperus  ezcelsa),  which  is 
■jaid  to  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Himalayas,  is  an  elegant, 
erect,  tapering  tree,  which  attains  the  height  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet.  When  young  the  branches  are 
upright,  but  as  it  grows  older  they  spread.  It  is 
quite  hardy  at  New  York.  The  foliage  is  of  a  sil- 
very or  glaucous  green.  It  is  strange  this  tree  has 
not  been  more  extensively  cultivated. 

The  Common  Juniper  {Juniperus  communis)  forms 
a  handsome,  erect  tree,  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  rather  open,  spreading  branches.    Foliage  sharp- 
ly pointed  ;  dark  green  underneath,  and  silvery  above. 
The   Swedish  Juniper  {Junijyerus  Suecica),  sup- 
posed to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  is  more  com- 
pact and  formal  in  its  growth. 
The  Irish  Juniper  (Juniperus  Hibernica),  also  supposed  to  be  a  variety,  is  remark- 
able for  its  tapering  cylindrical  habit,  like  the  Irish  or  Upright  Yew,     This  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Junipers  for  planting  on  small  cemetery  lots  ;  but  it  is 
not  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     It  stands  unprotected  at  Rochester  in 
sheltered  situations,  but  suffers  when  fully  exposed.     It  grows  slowly 

The  Weeping  Common  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis  pendula)  is  a  variety 
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drooping  branches ;  the  young  shoots  hang  perpendicularly  downwards.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  good  specimens  in  the  open  ground,  but  think  it  must  be  a  very  graceful 
tree,  and  most  appropriate  for  cemeteries. 

There  is  also  a  weeping  variety  of  the  lied  Cedar,  (Juiitjierus  Vh'giniana  pendula,) 
■which  has  been  sent  us  from  Europe.  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  and  must  have  a  very 
graceful  appearance ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  large,  well  grown  specimen,  and  can 
not  therefore  recommend  it  decidedly. 

The  Chinese  Juniper  {Juniperus  Chinensis)  is  a  very  handsome,  compact,  little  tree, 
which  proves  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  keeps  its  color  remarkably  well  all  winter. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  species  and  varieties  of  Juniper,  but  those  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  principal  ones  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  per- 
sons selecting  trees  for  cemeteries.  The  common  Juniper  and  the  Red  Cedar  bear  the 
shears  well,  and  make  fine  green  walls  and  hedges.  By  tying  in  the  branches,  and 
clipping,  they  may  be  trained  into  the  most  formal  figures,  or  kept  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

The  Yews,  from  their  wonderful  longevity,  and  their  dark,  unchanging  verdure, 
have- a  sombre  and  solemn  expression  which  belongs  to  no  other  tree,  and  which  in  all 
ages  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fitting  ornament  for  the 
church-yard.  There  are  specimens 
now  in  existence  that  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  world,  or  at  least  so  old 
that  their  history  appears  somewhat 
fabulous.  Their  growth,  however,  is 
very  slow. 

The  English,  or  Common  Yew, 
{Taxus  baccata,)  forms  a  compact, 
bushy  tree,  quite  hardy  as  far  north 
as  Rochester,  and  its  color  remains 
unchanged  by  the  winter.  It  thrives 
best  on  good,  deep  soil. 

The  Irish,  or  Upright  Yew,  (Tax- 
us  erecta,  or  Hihernica,^  is  a  curious, 
erect,  cylindrical  tree,  no  wider  at  the  ^^^  ^-^^^4 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  than 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  much  loss  hardy 
than  the  preceding,  requiring  protec- 
tion here.     It  is  a  tree  that  should  be  planted  wherever  it  can  endure  the  climate. 

The  American  Yew  {Tuxus  Canadensis)  is  a  handsome,  low,  spreading  tree,  less 
erect,  and  with  smaller,  narrower  foliage,  than  the  English,  or  Common  Yew.  It 
abounds  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  in  dry,  rocky  situations,  and  thrives  very  well  in 
the  open  ground,  but  partially  loses  its  verdure  in  winter.  It  should  always 
shade  where  practicable. 
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All  the  Vows  succcotl  well  in  tin'  shade  of  otlicr  trees. 
Ik'autiful  hodijes  may  be  mmle  of  cither  tli<j  Kiiglish  or 
American,  as  they  bear  clipping  or  shearing  to  any  extent. 
There  are  many  new  varieties  of  Yew  recently  introduced» 
but  wo  can  not  speak  satisfactorily  of  their  merits  from  the 
small  specimens  wo  have  seen.  A  weoi)ing  variety  of  the 
English  Yew,  witii  broadi  r  leaves  and  drooping  branches, 
promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the  class  of  trees  we  are 
now  considering. 

From  those  three  genera  of  evergreen  trees  —  the  Arbor 
Vittes,  Junipers,  and  Yews  —  a  selection  of  beautiful  and 
appropriate  trees  may  be  made.  ^Vhere  larger  trees  can 
be  ])lanted,  the  Ilvrrdock  {^Ahics  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  trees  —  brandies  gracefully  drooping,  and  the 
foliage  dark  green  at  all  seasons.  The  Balsam  Fir  (^Abies 
halsamea)  is  a  liandsome,  stiff,  conical,  dark  green  tree. 
The  Norway  Spriice  (^Abies  excelsa)  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
■with  drooping  or  curved  branches,  and  of  a  pale  green 
color.     This  tree  attains  a  great  size,  and  requires  plenty 

of  space  to  display  its  character  and  beauty. 

In  the  January  number  of  our  present  volume  we  noticed  a  few  weeping  deciduous 

trees,  and  there  are  others   which  we  shall  notice  hereafter  —  some  new  weeping 

Birches,  Thorns,  and  others  of  small  size,  worthy  of  attention. 
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THE    WHITE    DOYENNE    PEAR.* 

SvNONVMs:     Virf/alUu,  ,St.  Mkhad,  Butter  Pear,  Large  Yellotv  Butter  Pear,  ]]ltitc  Beurri,  Biitrre 

hlanc,  Doyenne,  Doyenne  blanc. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  widely  known,  and  extensively  cultivated  Pears.  Its 
importance  in  this  country  far  exceeds  tliat  of  any  other  variety,  the  largest  Pear 
orchards  in  this  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union,  being  planted  with  it  exclusively. 
The  revenue  derived  from  its  sale  in  our  markets  amounts  probably  to  as  much  as 
that  of  all  other  varieties  combined.  AVe  need,  therefore,  offer  no  excuse  for  giving  a 
portrait  of  it,  even  if  it  be  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  It  can  not 
be  too  well  known,  nor  too  highly  prized. 

In  the  Western  States  it  is  succeeding  admirably,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  of  its 
being  tested ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  will  there  become  what  it 
now  is  in  Western  New  York  —  the  most  profitable  and  popular  Pear  for  extensive 
culture.  On  the  sea-board,  for  a  long  time  it  cracked,  and  was  entirely  worthless. 
KICK,  some  twenty  years  ago,  classed  it  among  Pears  of  "indifl:erent  qual 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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but  latterly  the  Boston  and  other  eastern  growers  have  produced  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  At  the  shows  of  Worcester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  for  a  year  or  two 
past,  the  contributions  of  this  variety  have  been  such  as  to  excite  general  remark  and 
admiration.  This  is  partly  owing  to  superior  culture  and  management,  and  partly  to 
the  use  of  Quince  stocks. 

The  name  '^  White  Doyenne'''  has  been  generally  adopted  since  the  publication  of 
"  Downing' s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.''''  Previous  to  that  time  it  was 
known  in  New  York  as  the  Virgalicu,  sometimes  Vergaloo  and  Bergaloo.  In  the 
Eastern  States  it  was  known  as  the  St.  Michael ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
the  Butter  Pear,  Large  Butter  Pear,  &c.  In  Coxe's  work  it  is  described  under  the 
name,  '■'■Yellow  Butter,  or  Beurre  Dorei,  or  St.  MichaeVs  Pear.''' 

Mr.  Floy,  in  his  last  edition  of  Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard,^''  published  so 
late  as  1846,  describes  the  "New  York  Virgalieu^''  and  gives  the  following  synonyms: 
Williamson^  Virgalieu,  Virgalieu,  Bergaloo,  Surpasse  Virgouleuse,  Columbian 
Virgouleuse,  Columbia,  St.  Michael.  The  White  Doyenne  he  declares  "beyond 
question"  to  be  a  distinct  fruit,  and  goes  on  to  describe  minutely  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  "  JVew  York  Virgalicti.^''  If  Mr.  Floy  had  committed  such  errors  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  pardonable;  but  that  he  should  do  it  in  1846, 
is  certainly  surprising.  To  make  the  White  Doyenne  and  Virgalieu  different,  is  bad 
enough ;  but  to  make  this  and  Surjyass  Virgalieu  and  Columbia  identical,  is  still 
worse,  because  these  last  named  are  totally  distinct  in  season,  appearance,  quality, 
growth,  and  everything. 

The  common  names  in  England,  among  nurserymen  and  cultivators,  are  White 
Beurre  and  White  Butter  Pear,  and  it  is  described  in  several  English  works  under 
these  names  ;  but  the  London  Horticultural  Society  has  adopted  White  Doyenne  in 
their  catalogue,  and  so  has  Rivers  and  others  of  the  more  intelligent  nurserymen. 
In  France  it  is  known  both  as  St.  Michael,  Beurre  d'  Oree,  and  Doyenne  blanc.  The 
latter  name  prevails  in  books  and  the  more  correct  catalogues.  Beurre  blanc  in 
France  is  a  synonym  of  their  "Bergamot  c?'e/e"  and  our  Summer  Francreal.  In  Bel- 
gium it  is  variously  called  Beurre  blanc  and  Doyenne  blanc  ;  and  in  Germany,  Weisse 
Herbst  Butterbirne  (White  Fall  Butter  Pear),  and  also  Beurre  blanc  and  Doyenne 
blanc,  as  in  Belgium. 

Fruit — variable,  both  in  size  and  form,  according  to  vigor  of  trees,  stock,  <fec. :  on 
young  trees  and  on  Quince  stocks  it  is  usually  quite  large ;  while  on  old  trees  or  Pear 
stocks  it  is  only  medium  or  small.  General  form  obovate  ;  sometimes  roundish,  and 
sometimes  considerably  pyriform.  Surface — pale  yellow,  becoming  deeper  and  bright- 
er when  ripened  in  the  dark;  has  frequently  a  blush  or  dash  of  bright  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk — about  half  an  inch  long,  variable,  rather  stout,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx — 
small,  shallow.  Flesh — white,  fine-grained,  melting,  buttery,  rich,  and  delicious.  The 
tree  is  an  erect,  handsome  grower.  Shoots  —  yellowish-brown,  moderately  vigorous. 
Succeeds  well,  and  bears  early  and  abundantly,  both  on  Pear  and  Quince  stock ;  on 
the  latter  stock  it  is  said  to  do  well  tn  some  localities  where  it  fails  on  the  Pear. 

There  are  many  trees  through  Western  New  York,  receiving  very  little  care. 
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arc  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  fruit,  wliich  commands  in  any  market 
at  loast  two  dollars  per  bushel. 

"When  desirable  to  retard  its  ripening  to  a  late  period,  it  should  be  gathered  late, 
and  ripened  in  a  cool,  dark  room.  In  this  way  it  can  be  kej>t  in  fine  condition  into 
the  month  of  December,  in  localities  as  far  or  farther  north  than  lloehester. 


THE  BEURRE  VAN  MONS  TEAR. 

BY   II.   W.   TERKT,   lIAKTFOnD,   CONN. 

I  SEND  joa  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Henrre  Van  Mons  Pear.     Perhaps  you 
•will  recollect  that  I  exhibited  it  at  the  second  fruit  convention,  at  Castle  Garden ;  and 

if  I  mistake  not,  I  sent  you 
some  grafts  that  season. 
We  have  had  it  in  bearing 
here  six  years,  and  esteem 
it  as  ranking  among  the 
"6es<"  Tears. 

Tree — of  tolerably  rapid 
growth.  Shoots  —  vigor- 
ous, upright.  Young  wood 
— dusky  yellow.  Leaves 
— four  or  five  from  one 
bud,  like  \Mute  Doyenne 
or  Flemish  Beauty.  Pri- 
mary leaves  —  large,  ob- 
long, slightly  crenulate  ; 
footstalks  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Second- 
ary leaves  —  narrow,  re- 
curved, folded,  tvith  short 
footstalks.  Fruit — medi- 
um to  large,  varying  much 
in  form.  Skin  —  rough, 
greenish-yellow,  and  nearly 
covered  with  yellow  russet. 
Surface — irregular,  some- 
what knobby.  Stalk — an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
with  a  fleshy  base  or  lip. 
BEtRUE  TAX  MONS  PEAR.  Calyx  —  crect,    sometimes 

open,  often  placed  on  a  singular  fleshy  ring.     Basin — shallow,  irregular.     Flesh — 
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rather  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  slightly  acid,  mingled  with  sweet,  and  a  peculiarly 
fine  aroma.  Season  —  October  to  middle  of  December.  It  grows  very  finely  on 
Quince,  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  equalled  by  few  autumn  Pears. 


CURRANTS.  •  - 

BY    JOHN    SAUL,    WASIIIKGTON,    D.    C. 

Were  we  to  search  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  fruits,  we  could  not  find  one  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  sterling  good  qualities  as  this;  and  yet  how  much  neglected.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  plate  in  the  January  number,  accompanied  with  the  editor's 
excellent  remarks.  Well  has  he  described  the  little  regard  paid  either  to  its  planting, 
after  culture,  or  the  improvement  of  the  race.  In  the  latter  particular  I  know  of  no 
fruit  more  susceptible  of  improvement.  We  have  Reds  of  various  shades  of  color  and 
length  of  bunch ;  some  very  acid,  others  again  agreeably  sweet.  There  are  Whites 
with  fine  long  bunches,  yet  wanting  the  flavor  of  the  old  small  variety.  While  we 
have  now  Blacks  with  foir  sized  bunches ;  I  say  fair  sized,  for  Blacks  are  not  yet  what 
they  might  be.  What  an  extensive  field  for  the  hybridist  —  one  that  promises  a  rich 
reward ;  for  we  have  size,  flavor,  and  color.  With  such  materials  to  blend  together, 
the  skillful  hybridist  can  not  fail  to  improve  this  class  of  fruits. 

Having  cultivated  for  some  years  several  varieties,  I  will  give  a  list  of  them,  noting 
what  I  may  consider  best. 

1.  Champagne. — In  foliage,  wood,  and  habit,  this  belongs  to  the  Red  class.  Color 
delicate  rosy-pink,  and  would  appear  like  a  cross  between  a  Red  and  White,  from  the 
color  of  the  fruit ;  but  wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  set  it  down  at  once  among  the  Reds. 
This  variety  is  scarce  in  England.  The  bunches  are  small,  yet  it  is  much  in  demand, 
where  known,  for  preserving. 

2.  Red  Dutch. — "Bunches  short.  This  is  a  sweet,  rich,  and  good  Currant."  Thus 
has  it  been  described  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  catalogue.  When  we 
consider  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Red  Dutch,  it  is  a  free  grower,  a  good  bearer, 
a  fair  sized  bunch,  with  large,  high  colored,  rich  berries ;  and  above  all,  for  jams  and 
jellies  it  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal.     It  is  one  of  the  best  Red  Currants. 

3.  Red  Dutch,  Long-Bunched. — This  is  a  fine  long-bunched,  large-berried  variety  of 
the  above.     It  is  later,  and  rather  more  acid. 

4.  Red  Grape. — A  very  fine  long-bunched  variety  Avith  large  berries,  but  very  acid. 

5.  Knight'' s  Early  Red.  —  Bunches  and  berries  about  medium  size,  moderately 
sweet.     A  very  good  early  Currant. 

6.  Knighfs  Large  Red. — Bunches  long,  berries  large,  medium  season.  A  fine 
large  Currant,  but  inclined  to  be  acid. 

7.  JLuighfs  Sweet  Red. — A  really  good,  sweet.  Red  Currant,  with  long  bunches  and 
berries. 
Palmer^s  Large  Red. — In  this  we  have  a  very  fine,  long-bunched,  large-berried 
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Currant ;  ;i  vigorous  growor  and  an  abiindant  bearer.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
some  localities  in  England. 

9.  Pidnaslou  Sweet  Jicd. — lUinolies  short,  \\  itli  berries  below  mtdium  size.  TLis 
is  the  sweetest  of  all  the  Red  Currants.      Kaiscd  liy  Mr.  AVii.i.iams,  of  rituiaston. 

10.  Victoria,  Rahy  or  IfoiKjhlon  Casllc. — 'i  he  bunches  are  longer  than  any  other 
variety.  A  free  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer.  I'erhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest 
Red  Currant  known. 

11.  Red  Stripcd-leavcd. — A  poorly  variegated  variety  of  a  bad  Red  Curr.int.  Un- 
worthy of  culture,  cither  for  its  foliage  or  fruit. 

12.  Black  Bang-uj). — A  good  variety  of  Black.  Bunch  and  berry  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  large  as  Black  Naples. 

1.3.  Black  Naj)les. — Considered  the  best  of  the  Black  Currants,  and  I  think  deserv- 
edly so.     Bunches  of  fair  length.     Berries  large. 

14.  New  Dwarf  Black.  —  This  variety  promises  well.  It  is  of  more  dwarf  habit 
than  the  other  Blacks,  and  in  bunch  and  berry  equal  to  Black  Naples. 

15.  Green-Fruited  Black. — Wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  is  that  of  the  Black  ;  while 
the  fruit  when  ripe  is  green.  In  flavor  it  will  not  approach  the  other  Blacks.  It  is  a 
most  singular  variety,  but  is  worthless  as  a  fruit-bearer. 

IC.  Variegated-Leaved  Black. — Here  again  we  have  a  badly  variegated  foliage,  and 
a  poor  fruit.     Not  worth  cultivating. 

17.  Old  White. — This  variety  now  is  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  larger  varie- 
ties having  taken  its  place.  The  bunches  are  short ;  berries  small,  amber-colored  or 
nearly  so,  and  of  higher  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  Whites.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  raisers  of  new  varieties. 

18.  Wliitc  Dutch. — Bunches  of  fair  length ;  berries  large,  deep  in  color,  and  of  high 
flavor.  This  is  a  very  fine  variety ;  every  point  considered,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
White  Currants. 

19.  White  Grape. — Bunches  long;  berries  large,  pale,  not  quite  as  high  flavored 
as  the  White  Dutch.  As  a  general  rule,  the  closer  a  White  Currant  approaches  in 
color  to  amber,  the  sweeter  and  richer  in  flavor  it  is,  like  a  finely  ripened  Muscat 
Grape. 

Some  of  the  finest  Currants  I  hare  ever  seen  grown  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  they  grow  equally  fine,  more  particularly  the  Reds  and  Whites. 
The  soil  was  a  strong,  adhesive  loam,  resting  on  clay,  but  a  well  drained  bottom. 
The  climate  is  very  genial,  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  large  and  well  colored,  but  finely 
ripened.  In  the  market  gardens  about  London  they  are  excellently  grown  and  man- 
aged somewhat  in  this  way.  They  are  planted  in  lines  at  giv'en  distances  apart  —  say 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  row  from  row,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
ground,  which  is  naturally  good,  is  highly  manured,  and  cropped  between  with  vege- 
tables. The  plants,  after  the  first  year  or  two  —  when  they  commence  bearing  —  are 
pruned  very  hard.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  understood  what  I  mean  by  hard,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is  thinned  out,  and  what  is  allowed 
n  is  shortened  back  to  two  or  three  inches.     By  this  means  the  trees  are  al 
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kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater  height  than  two  or  three  feet.  The  bushes  being 
low,  with  well-thinned-out  and  shortened  branches,  they  shade  little  or  none  of  the 
ground,  and  are  cropped  up  to  the  bush.  These  strong  manured  and  well  pruned 
trees  produce  magnificent  fruit,  and  in  great  abundance,  well  remunerating  the  market 
gardener  for  his  trouble.* 

What  will  the  advocates  of  no  pruning  say  to  this  ?  Yet  the  Currant,  like  the  for- 
eign Grape,  must  be  pruned,  and  pruned  severely,  if  fine  fruit  is  wanted.  The  Black 
Currant  will  not  submit  to  this  treatment,  bearing  as  it  does  on  the  young  wood. 
The  latter  must  be  thinned  out,  and  when  over-long,  moderately  shortened.  The 
pruning  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

There  are  many  soils  in  which  the  White  Currant  will  not  grow — ground  to  all 
appearance  of  the  best  description,  and  in  which  the  other  Currants  grow  finely:  yet 
in  these  soils  White  Currants  will  scarcely  live  —  grow  they  v.ill  not  —  showing  there 
is  something  wanting  in  the  soil  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  Perhaps 
chemistry  could  step  in  to  our  aid,  and  tell  us  what  this  essential  is.  Again  we  meet 
with  soils  where  the  Whites  vie  in  vigor  with  the  Reds  —  ground  which  may  be  to 
appearance  no  better  than  the  other.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  more  particular  to  soil 
than  either  Reds  or  Blacks,  which  will  grow  in  almost  any.f 


THE    CULTURE    OF    CELERY. 

BY    WILLIAM    CnORLTON,    NEW    BRIGnTON,    STATEN    ISLAND. 

Celerv  has  become  so  generally  admired  a  vegetable,  that  a  large  supply  both  for 
market  and  likewise  in  every  private  horticultural  establishment,  is  now  an  indispens- 
able necessity.  This  suDply  is  to  some  extent  furnished  according  to  the  continually 
increasing  demand;  but  like  many  other  things  of  a  similar  character,  the  quality  does 
not  improve  with  quantity.  W^e  have  ample  demonstration  of  this  fact  in  the  poor 
samples  which  make  up  the  aggregate  bulk  in  each  and  every  green-grocer's  stall. 
The  ready  sale  and  remunerating  prices  for  the  greatest  number,  seems  so  far  to  have 
eclipsed  the  idea  of  good  culture.  The  requisite  care,  more  ample  space,  and  increased 
expense  of  a  given  quantity,  have  no  doubt  counteracted  against  improvement. 

Now,  whether  this  has  been  or  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  wise  policy,  is  easily 
proved.  At  present,  the  common  custom  is  to  tie  three  and  sometimes  four  heads 
into  one  bunch  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  bundle  does  not  contain  more  eatable  substance 
than  any  ordinary  family  would  consume  at  one  meal,  the  imperfectly  blanched  por- 
tion of  each  being  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  sometimes  only  six  inches  in  length,  with 
correspondingly  small  size,  —  tough,  bitter,  and  imwholesome,  each  head  weighing 
from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound.     This  is  about  a  fair  average  standard.     It  is 

♦  Close  pruning  and  high  manuring  agrees  with  the  Currant  just  as  well  in  America  as  in  England. — Ed, 
+  According  to  our  experience  the  Black  Currants  require  more  moisture  than  either  the  Red  or  W'hite 
form  immense  masses  of  small,  fibrous  roots,  like  the  Ash,  which  absorb  moisture  like  a  sponge.— Ed. 
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true  that  two  such  heads  can  be  grown  in  the  same  space,  and  with  as  little  labor  and 
cxponso,  as  one  of  really  rrood  quality;  but  take  into  consideration  the  diflerence  of 
that  quality.  The  stalks  of  a  good  saniple  are  blanched  two  feet,  being  broa<l,  solid, 
cri.sp,  perfectly  white,  and  possess  an  aromatic,  nut-like  flavor,  free  from  drastic  bit- 
terness, and  contains  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  usable  matter.  Surely,  one  head  of 
this  is  worth  as  much,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  are  the  three  or  four  of  the  above  infe- 
rior .stamp ;  and  as  the  good  one  has  only  cost  the  same  as  two  of  the  poor  ones, 
there  must  be  a  saving  to  the  market-gardener  by  resorting  to  better  cultivation. 
That  the  above  described  better  quality  would  command  as  great  a  price,  weight  for 
weight,  requires  no  argument  to  prove;  and  the  good  housewife  would  rather  pur- 
chase one  head  which  would  contain  more  in  bulk  than  the  three,  at  the  same  price 
Besides,  regard  to  health  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

Celery  in  its  wild  state  is  a  bitter  and  drastic  poison  ;  under  cultivation  it  becomes 
a  wholesome  esculent.  In  a  green  state  it  is  nauseous  to  the  stomach  ;  but  blanched 
it  becomes  somewhat  carminative  and  tonic  —  the  injurious  combinations  are  thereby 
prevented  from  assimilating  in  its  structure,  and  we  have  a  most  agreeable  addition  to 
the  list  of  edibles. 

Scientifically,  Celery  belongs  to  the  well-defined  family  Umbelliferje,  the  structural 
appearanc3s  of  which  are  easily  recognizable.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  medical  prop- 
erties are  very  ditferent ;  for  wc  hare  the  deadly  cold  Hemlock  and  the  carminative 
Anise,  the  nauseating  Cynapium  and  the  nutritious  Carrot,  the  poisonous  Cicuta  and 
the  wholesome  Parsnip,  placed  in  close  proximity  with  our  present  subject,  and  which 
is  only  another  kind  of  Parsley  —  the  yljnum  graveolens  of  botanists.  Its  native  hab- 
itat is  along  shallow  ditches  and  low,  partly  submerged  edges  of  swamps,  generally 
not  far  removed  from  the  sea  shores  of  Britain.  In  this  state  it  has  a  very  uninviting 
dark  green  hue,  lies  flat  near  the  ground,  being  bitter  and  drastic,  and  is  anything 
but  like  the  pleasing  object  as  we  see  it  while  lying  cleanly  washed  and  white  upon 
our  tables.  In  a  native  state  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  and  although  not  very 
virulent,  is  nevertheless  poisonous,  on  which  account  it  is  well  not  to  eat  the  green 
leaves  or  the  stalks  unblanched.  Some  persons  may  not  feel  any  inconvenience  from 
casually  indulging  this  practice  ;  but  if  often  repeated,  the  ill  efiects  will  most  assuredly 
be  lelt. 

Celery  is  a  biennial  plant;  that  is,  the  radical  leaves  are  formed  the  first  year,  and 
the  second  it  develops  the  flower-stem,  ripens  seed,  and  dies  away.  It  is  only  fit  for 
use  in  the  first  season,  before  the  flower-stalks  are  produced,  and  is  only  propagated 
from  seed. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  clear,  I  will  divide  it  into  the  following  paragraphs: 
Management  of  the  Seed-bed,  Planting  out,  Earthing,  Protection  in  Winter,  and 
Saving  Seed. 

Management  of  the  Seed-Bed.  —  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April  is  the 
best  tmie  to  sow.     Prepare  a  spot  of  tolerably  rich  ground  by  well  digging  and  break- 

p  the  clods  with  the  spade.     There  is  no  occasion  to  use  a  rake,  unless  very    ^ 
a  good  knocking  up  with  the  spade  is  far  better,  as  the  soil  is  left  more  open 


and  loose  below,  in  which  state  the  surface  will  keep  damp  longer -—a  matter  ot 
importance  to  seeds  which  are  vegetating.  Next  take  a  small  hoe,  and  draw  drills 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot  apart ;  into  these  scatter  the  seed  evenly,  about  so 
thick  that  an  ounce  may  sow  two  rods  of  ground.  After  all  is  sown,  go  along  each 
drill  and  cover  in  with  the  side  of  your  foot  as  you  pass  along,  at  the  same  time  press 
down  the  soil.  A  little  care  will  enable  the  operator  to  make  a  neat  finish  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  rolling  all  the  largest  lumps  into  the  drills,  as  the  rake 
is  subject  to  do.  The  seeds  by  this  course  are  all  more  equally  covered,  and  the  soil 
is  in  close  contact  with  ihem. 

At  this  time  we  generally  have  a  repetition  of  warm  showers,  which  is  sufficient  to 
encourage  germination  ;  but  if  the  weather  should  become  very  dry,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  artificial  watering.  If  so,  do  not  give  frequent  sprinklings,  but  a  good  and 
careful  soaking.  Small  dribblings  from  a  watering-pot  only  bakes  the  surface  with- 
out dampening  below,  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 

"When  the  plants  are  well  above  ground,  look  out  for  weeds  ;  keep  all  clean,  and 
thin  out  if  too  close.  Remember  that  nothing  deteriorates  the  quality  of  Celery  more 
than  a  check  during  growth.  Do  not  begin  too  early ;  but  when  a  start  is  made,  keep 
it  going.  One  way  to  prevent  this  check  is  by  timely  thinning.  Keep  each  plant 
asunder  from  its  neighbor;  and  as  they  continue  to  get  larger,  if  still  too  crowded, 
remove  more.  Attend  to  watering  if  the  ground  gets  very  dry,  but  not  otherwise. 
By  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  will  have  obtained  sufficient  size  for  transplanting 
into  the  trenches,  and  if  thus  treated  will  be  stiff  and  stocky  —  each  of  them  a  good 
handful,  and  a  very  dift'erent  sample  to  what  is  too  often  seen. 

Planting  out. — The  plot  for  final  planting  should  have  been  forecast  in  the  mind, 
and  may  have  been  occupied  by  some  other  crop  which  is  already  used  up.  My  own 
practice  is  to  choose  a  piece  wanting  in  manure,  and  sow  peas  in  rows  six  feet  distant 
from  each  other;  and  while  they  are  on  the  ground,  plant  the  Celery  midway  between 
the  rows.  The  Peas  in  this  way  act  as  a  shade  to  the  newly  removed  plants,  which 
is  of  service  till  they  get  established  ;  and  the  previously  hungry  land,  which  was 
most  suitable  for  Peas,  is  rendered  fertile  for  future  crops  by  the  manure  used  for  the 
Celery.  Let  the  trenches  in  all  cases  be  six  feet  apart,  which  is  not  too  much  to  allow 
space  to  earth  up  with.  Commence  by  opening  six  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Throw  the  soil  neatly  on  each  side,  which  will  raise  the  surface  about  two 
inches,  making  the  trench  eight  inches  deep,  into  which  convey  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well-rotted  barn-yard  manure  —  say  one  barrow-load  to  each  four  yards  in  length. 
Level  and  break  up  well ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  begin  at  one  end,  fork  in 
the  manure,  and  loosen  the  bottom,  bringing  up  so  much  soil  as  will  mix  with  the 
dung  in  equal  proportions.  Afterwards  take  enough  of  that  which  was  previously 
thrown  out  and  fill  in  another  inch.  This  will  serve  as  a  good  base  to  plant  in,  and 
keep  the  injured  roots  from  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  manure. 

All  being  now  ready,  stretch  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  trench  ;  proceed  to  the 
bed  with  a  basket  or  some  convenient  substitute,  lift  the  plants  one  by  one  care- 
with  a  trowel,  bring  away  as  much  earth  as  they  will  carry,  place  them  in  the 
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basket,  and  plant  on  tach  i>i</c  of  tlio  line,  six  inolios  from  it.  This  will  give  a  double 
row,  each  bi-ing  a  foot  asunder.  Let  the  ])lants  be  eight  inclies  apart  in  tlie  row.  In 
planting,  do  not  use  a  dil»ble,  but  lift  the  soil  up  witli  the  hand,  place  the  plant  in  the 
bole  thus  made,  fill  in  again,  and  paek  nieely  around  it.  Hands  were  made  before 
dibble-sticks  were  known,  and  the  hardy  fingers  of  the  liusbaiidnian  are  not  injured 
by  poking  them  into  well  loosened  mold.  As  eacli  row  is  finished,  liave  in  readiness 
the  watering-pan,  and,  unless  the  weather  be  very  wet,  give  a  good  supply  of  water 
overhead,  which  will  fix  all  firmly,  and  "  they  will  never  know  that  they  have  been 
removed." 

This  will  appear  a  very  tedious  process  to  some  of  our  rough-and-tumbles,  I  am 
aware;  but  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  the  extra  care  bestowed  is  more  tlian 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  success  afterwards. 

There  is  one  point  more  than  all  others  that  I  would  impress  upon  Celery  growers — 
namely,  never  let  your  crop  cease  (/rowing  until  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  intervenino- 
spaces  have  borne  a  crop  of  Peas,  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  when  the  Celery  has 
advanced  a  little  in  size,  and  the  ground  may  be  then  cleared  and  dug  over.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  at  this  stage  loosen  up  the  outsides  of  the  trenches  and  fill  in  a  little 
around  the  plants,  during  which  operation  lift  up  the  leaves  and  press  loosely  an  inch 
or  two  of  earth  around  the  base  of  each  plant.  This  will  tend  to  give  an  upright 
growth,  and  prevent  bulging  at  the  bottom.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water,  not  little  and  often,  but  a  thorough  drenching.  One  good  application  is 
worth  twenty  sprinklings. 

(^Earthing,  rroicction  in    Winter,  and  Saving  Seed,  in  next  number.) 


TRUNING    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    TUE    PEACH    TREE.* 
V.    Winter-dishudding. 

120.  This  operation  is  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  winter-pruning  and  nail- 
ing. Although  it  is  but  little  practiced  at  Montrcuil,  I  shall  notice  it  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  It  consists  in  removing  with  the  fingers  the 
wood  or  fruit-buds  that  are  considered  useless,  and  of  which  the  growth  would  be 
likely  to  absorb  that  sap  which  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  buds  retained.  On  the 
Avood-branches,  the  eyes  that  push  before  and  behind  are  taken  off  when  it  is  certain 
they  are  useless;  also  some  of  the  double  or  triple  eyes  that  are  often  found  at  their 
extremities,  when  it  is  needful  to  moderate  the  strength  of  the  branch.  On  the  fruit- 
branches,  those  wood-buds  are  taken  oft'  tljat  are  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  one 
at  their  base.  This  operation  should  not  be  performed  without  due  reflection,  because, 
if  done  rashly,  thereby  destroying  too  many  eyes,  it  may  prove  fatal  by  reason  of  the 
frosts,  which  often  come  on  unexpectedly.  It  is  always  better  to  have  too  many  than 
too  few  eyes.     In  fact,  I  do  not  much  approve  of  winter-disbudding,  because  the 

*■  Continued  from  March  number. 
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mer-disbudding  is  an  excellent  means  of  regulating  tlie  growth  of  the  tree  with  much 
greater  certainty ;  for  when  it  is  performed,  the  more  advanced  state  of  vegetation 
enables  us  better  to  distinguish  the  growths  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

121.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  removing  the  eyes  from  the  upper  fruit- 
bearing  branches,  which,  when  pushing  vigorously,  have  their  bases  furnished  with 
several  wood-eyes,  while  their  flower-buds  are  situated  towards  their  extremities ;  so 
that  in  pruning,  to  have  fruit,  they  must  be  left  long.  In  such  a  case,  the  two  eyes 
nearest  the  base  are  retained  for  successional  shoots ;  and  in  order  that  their  develop- 
ment may  not  be  prevented,  the  other  wood-buds,  between  the  two  lower  and  the 
flower-buds,  arc  removed  at  the  winter-pruning,  or  after  they  have  pushed  in  spring, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  The  first  proceeding  is  without  any  inconvenience  in 
full-grown  trees,  where  the  sap  does  not  flow  so  strongly ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this 
suppression  in  young  and  vigorous  trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  eyes  push  young 
shoots,  so  that  sufficient  time  for  a  partial  diversion  of  the  sap  may  be  given,  thus 
preventing  it  from  flowing  too  strongly  towards  the  successional  shoot. 

VI.  Disbudding^  or  Removal  of  Young  Shoots. 

122.  Disbudding  is  the  suppression  of  all  the  useless  or  badly-disposed  shoots  and 
laterals,  with  the  intention  of  concentrating  the  sap,  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  retained,  and  of  keeping  a  sufficient  space  in  which  to  nail  them  with 
regularity  and  symmetry.  Disbudding,  to  produce  the  best  results,  should  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  operations.  The  first  takes  place  as  soon  as  all  the  buds  of  the 
Peach  tree  become  developed  into  young  shoots,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  know  the  ones 
that  are  unnecessary ;  it  is  the  operation  subsequent  to  the  winter-nailing.  The 
second  takes  place  successively  as  vegetation  proceeds,  and  applies  to  the  laterals  as 
well  as  to  the  primitive  young  shoots. 

123.  The  first  operation  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  winter-disbudding,  which  I  do 
not  recommend.  It  most  commonly  takes  place  early  or  late  in  May,  according  as 
vegetation  is  more  or  less  forward  ;  but  always  before  the  young  shoots  have  acquired 
too  much  strength.  If  we  deferred  too  long,  the  suppression  of  the  young  shoots 
would  cause  a  great  derangement  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  to  make  the  first  removal  of  young  shoots  while  the  latter  are  herbaceous, 
and  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  performed  on  the  fruit-branches  in  the 
case  mentioned  at  121,  and  on  shoots  of  the  former  year  which  terminate  the  wood- 
branches  recently  pruned.  la  fact,  these  shoots,  the  result  of  the  former  year's  prun- 
ing, will  have  formed  a  great  number  of  triple  eyes,  more  especially  on  strong  trees. 
These  eyes,  opening  at  the  same  time,  would  produce  young  shoots,  which,  if  retained, 
would  consume  too  great  a  quantity  of  sap.  For  this  reason,  the  middle  one,  which 
is  always  the  strongest,  must  be  invariably  suppressed  at  the  time  of  its  first  starting 
into  active  growth,  preserving  only  the  best-placed  of  the  remaining  two,  in  order  that 
it,  and  others  managed  in  the  same  way,  may,  on  their  becoming  fruit-branches,  reg- 
ularly furnish  the  principal  branches.  With  respect  to  double  shoots,  the  same  pro-  ^^ 
cedure  is  adopted  as  in  the  two  latter  cases.     This  first  disbudding  is  of  verv 
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importance  fur  ensuring  the  beauty  which  a  tree  presents  when  its  principal  branchos 
aro  roijuhirly  furni;^hecl  with  bearinij-slioots,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  o<jual  growth 
throughout  the  tree.  It  may  be  performed  by  the  liand  on  tlie  fruit-branche.s,  and  with 
the  point  of  the  pruning-knife  on  the  prolonging  shoots  of  the  wood-branches. 

124.  It  is  always  worse  than  useless  to  cause  a  waste  of  sap,  for  the  latter  is  often 
too  scarce  in  the  lower  branches.  The  removal  of  young  shoots  in  well-managed  trees 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  at  difl'ereiit  times,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  for  if 
we  wait  till  there  be  too  great  a  number  of  young  shoots  to  be  suppressed,  it  might 
cause  the  loss  of  the  tree.  There  are,  however,  some  cultivators  who  disbud  only 
once,  usually  in  July,  and  who  cut  oft"  in  one  day  all  the  useless  young  shoots.  This 
is  a  great  error ;  the  absence  of  fruit-branches  in  so  many  Peach  trees  at  Montreuil  is 
almost  solely  attributable  to  the  removing,  at  one  time,  all  the  useless  young  shoots 
and  laterals. 

The  second  disbudding  is  performed  with  the  pruning-knife,  cutting  oft"  the  young 
shoots  that  are  to  be  removed,  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  insertion. 

VII.    On  Pinching. 

125.  This  is  a  most  important  operation.  It  consists  in  the  suppression  of  the 
herbaceous  extremities  of  young  shoots.  These  are  taken  off"  by  pinching  them  be- 
tween the  nails  of  the  thumb  and  fore  finger.  It  is  done  with  the  view  of  diminish- 
ing the  growth  of  those  shoots  which  push  too  vigorously ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sap  that  these  would  have  have  otherwise  appropriated  is  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  weaker  shoots.  Pinching  differs  from  disbudding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a 
temporary  way  of  checking  the  excessive  growth  of  a  young  shoot;  while  disbudding 
is  its  total  extinction. 

126.  For  this  reason  we  pinch  nearly  all  the  young  shoots,  the  growth  of  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  moderate,  wherever  they  may  be  situated  ;  and  this  is  also 
frequently  done  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  development  of  other  shoots.  Thus  we 
pinch  the  terminal  shoot  of  a  branch  that  has  reached  the  desired  length,  in  order  to 
stop  the  sap,  and  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  shoots  and  eyes,  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  which  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  view. 

127.  Pinching  requires  a  great  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  the  Peach 
tree.  It  is  indispensable  for  trees  on  walls,  and  it  is  more  especially  necessary  for  the 
upper  parts  where  the  sap  flows  most  strongly.  This  operation  is  performed  at  no 
fixed  period,  but  is  done  when  the  tree  requires  it.  It  must  be  several  times  repeated 
from  the  end  of  April  till  August,  the  particular  periods  being  regulated  by  the  state 
of  vegetation  in  different  trees,  and  by  that  of  diffc'rent  parts  of  the  same  tree.  When 
the  balance  of  the  tree  is  threatened,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pinching.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  watch  the  progressive  indications  of  the  flow  of  sap ;  for  in  consequence 
of  strong  shoots  resulting  elsewhere  from  its  check  by  the  first  pinching,  the  operation 
frequently  becomes  necessary  on  them.  Those  young  shoots,  which,  by  their  appear- 
ance or  position,  promise  to  become  very  strong,  should  be  pinched  before  they  reach 
the  same  length  as  the  others  that  are  less  favorably  situated,  and  not  so  well 
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lished.  The  former  should  be  pinched  when  three  or  four  inches  long ;  the  others 
must  be  left  untouched  till  they  attain  the  length  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches. 
In  every  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  eyes  that  form  on 
the  young  shoots,  and  especially  those  on  their  bases,  from  becoming  blind,  which 
might  take  place  if  the  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow  too  long.  We  must  also  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  pinching  of  them  before  they  are  of  sufficient  length,  as  it  is 
likely  to  make  them  produce  laterals,  I  usually  pinch  the  young  shoots  behind  a  leaf, 
so  that  the  tree  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  the  operation  ;  and  many  cultiva- 
tors wonder  at  the  regularity  and  well-balanced  strength  of  its  shoots. 

128.  Some  laterals  can  not  be  prevented  from  forming  on  the  young  shoots  that 
are  retained,  and  particularly  on  those  which  have  been  pinched.  The  laterals  which 
push  on  the  leading  shoots  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  pinched  when  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  above  the  second,  or  from  that  to  the  sixth  leaf,  according  to  their 
strength.  On  the  leading  shoots,  pinching  should  be  preferred  to  disbudding,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  origin  of  the  lateral.  Pinching,  moreover,  is  favorable  to  its 
good  organization,  by  encouraging  the  eyes  that  are  formed  along  its  base,  and  which 
fit  it  for  becoming  a  fruit-branch  on  the  prolonging  shoot  when  the  latter  shall  have 
become  a  wood-branch. 

129.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  terminal  shoots  of  fruit-branches,  situated 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  principal  branches,  to  grow  to  an  extent  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  to  the  successional  shoot.  The  former  must  then  be  pinched,  but  leaving  it  so 
long  as  not  to  make  too  much  sap  flow  to  the  latter.  If  this  pinching  cause  some  of 
the  eyes  to  burst  into  laterals,  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  lateral  by  a  summer-pruning.  If,  in  its  turn,  the  young  succes- 
sional shoot  acquire  too  much  strength  in  consequence  of  these  operations,  we  must 
endeavor  to  moderate  it  by  pinching.  If,  occasionally,  some  of  its  eyes  push  laterals, 
it  may  be  cut  down,  by  summer-pruning,  on  a  dormant  eye ;  or,  if  none  such  exist, 
on  its  lowest  lateral. 

130.  With  respect  to  the  laterals  which  break  out  prematurely  on  the  young  shoots, 
pinching  is  much  more  important  for  those  situated  on  the  upper  side  than  for  those 
on  the  lower.  The  latter,  from  having  a  less  flow  of  sap,  do  not  always  require  to 
undergo  this  operation. 

131.  Pinching  being  an  operation  entirely  depending  on  foresight,  it  should  be 
well  considered ;  for  when  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  its  effects  are  disastrous : 
therefore  I  recommend  great  care  to  be  taken  in  practising  it ;  and  I  may  say,  that  on 
my  trees  only  a  third,  at  most,  of  the  young  shoots  undergo  the  operation. 

VIII.   Thinning  the  Fruit. 

132.  The  danger  of  frosts,  which  are  often  so  fatal  to  the  blossoms  of  the  Peach 
tree,  obliges  us,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  to  retain  more  flowers  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  too  many  fruits  is  the  consequence. 
Fructification  being  a  very  trying  process,  the  trees  might  be  injured  by  its  being 
allowed  to  take  place  too  extensively ;  therefore  an  excessive  setting  of  fruit  must  be 

vou  rv.  d2 
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prevontcil.  Nevertheless,  in  years  when  only  a  moderate  quantity  sets,  the  thinning 
shoiiKl  not  be  made  till  the  month  of  June,  tlic  time  that  the  stone  is  formed,  which 
is  a  crisis  at  which  much  fruit  drops.  When  those  that  remain  appear  secure,  the 
superabundant  ones  are  removed,  so  as  to  leave  only  as  many  as  the  tree  can  bring  to 
perfection,  and  nourish  without  exhausting  itself.  In  this  operation,  the  fruits  that 
arc  too  close  together  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  distribute  tlie  whole  equally,  and  as 
near  as  possible  at  uniform  distances,  giving  the  preference  to  those  that  arc  best 
placed,  and  of  a  regular  form. 

133.  "We  first  thin  out  those  fruits  that  arc  at  the  tops  of  weak  branches,  or  on 
branches  of  which  the  succcssional  shoot  appears  weak ;  and  there  is  always  a  less 
number  left  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  parts,  although  the  former  liave  more 
flowers.  The  fruits  to  be  removed  must  be  detached  by  turning  them  with  the  thumb 
and  the  two  first  fingers,  without  jerking,  taking  care  not  to  break  oft'  those  intended 
to  remain.  When  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  well  balanced,  the  number  of  fruits  left 
on  each  wing  must  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible ;  and  if  the  thinning  is  well  done,  a 
sort  of  regularity  is  obtained  which  would  make  one  believe  that  tlicy  had  been  placed 
on  by  hand.  The  green  Peaches  taken  off"  may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  confec- 
tioners. Notwithstanding  the  number  of  fruits  dropped  an3  thinned  out,  I  still  leave 
on  each  square-trained  Peach  tree,  about  four  or  five  hundred  Peaches,  which,  from 
their  beauty  and  nearly  equal  size,  well  repay  the  trouble  I  take. 

134.  But  in  abundant  seasons,  if  we  did  not  thin  till  the  stone  is  formed,  the  tree 
would  be  weakened.  In  such  a  case,  the  thinning  should  be  made  at  two  different 
times  :  the  first  in  June,  when  all  that  are  evidently  superfluous  must  be  thinned  out; 
and  the  second  after  there  is  no  danger  of  their  dropping. 

135.  The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fruit  is  a  means  of  equalizing  the  strength  of 
the  difterent  parts  of  the  tree,  as  will  be  further  explained. 

IX.    On  Summer-Pruning. 

136.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  remedy  any  bad  results  of  winter-pruning, 
of  pinching,  and  of  omissions  in  the  disbudding;  also  to  concentrate  the  sap  in  the 
tree,  by  removing  those  useless  productions  which  would  have  to  be  cut  off"  at  the 
winter-pruning,  and  which,  meanwhile,  would  have  fed  on  the  sap  at  the  expense  of 
others  necessary  to  be  preserved. 

137.  Summer-pruning,  which  is  performed  with  the  secateur,  or  with  the  pruning- 
knife,  as  may  be  requisite,  is  less  applied  to  the  wood-branches  than  to  the  fruit- 
branches,  especially  when  the  winter-pruning  is  well  done.  The  following,  however, 
are  some  circumstances  where  it  should  be  employed.  When  the  extremity  of  a  vig- 
orous young  shoot  has  been  too  severely  pinched,  the  upper  eyes  usually  open  at  the 
same  time,  and  several  laterals  are  formed  causing  great  disorder.  These  are  perhaps 
pinched  in  their  turn,  and  very  often  the  result  is  a  crowd  of  young  shoots,  origina- 
ting near  the  same  point.     Such  agglomerations  receive  the  name  of  willow  stools  ; 

consume  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  and  tend  to  impoverish  the  neighboring  shoots, 
this  case,  all  these  injurious  shoots  must  bo  cut  down  to  one  of  the  lowest  and 
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weakest  laterals  ;  and  the  growing-point  must  be  pinched  before  there  is  time  to  form 
eyes  along  the  shoot.  The  consequence  is,  the  sap,  finding  all  outlets  at  this  part 
temporarily  closed,  turns  into  other  channels  before  the  former  can  be  re-opened. 

138.  The  removal  of  any  shoot,  and  particularly  that  made  after  the  second  growth, 
of  August,  when  the  base  of  the  shoot  becomes  woody,  is  in  feet  a  summer-prunino-. 

139.  It  often  happens,  in  the  square  form  of  training,  that  the  upper  secondary 
branches  of  a  completely  formed  tree  make  two  strong  growths  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season,  notwithstanding  the  pinching  of  their  terminal  shoots  and  their  laterals. 
In  such  a  case  we  must  cut  back  to  a  weak  lateral,  which  then  becomes  a  fresh  leader 

140.  With  regard  to  the  other  wood-branches,  it  is  only  in  case  of  accident  to  their 
extremities,  such  as  breakage  by  the  wind,  severe  disease  resulting  from  gummino-,  or 
from  any  other  cause  injuriously  affecting  the  leading  shoot,  that  we  must  prune  back 
in  summer  to  a  lower  shoot  suitable  for  succession.  In  doing  this,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  position  of  the  branches,  and  their  relative  force,  so  as  to  choose  one  more 
or  less  vigorous,  which  must  afterwards  be  treated  according  to  circumstances. 

141.  Summer-pruning  is  to  the  fruit-branches  what  disbudding  is  to  the  superfluous 
shoots.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  deceived  by  appearances,  we  retain  some  fruit- 
branches  which  eventually  do  not  realize  our  expectations,  and  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  cut  off ;  they  must  be  cut  down  on  the  young  shoot  nearest  to  their  base, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  wood,  and  to  encourage  the  gi-owth  of  this  young 
shoot,  which  is  intended  to  become  a  fruit-branch  next  year.  This  suppression  pre- 
vents a  useless  absorption  of  sap,  and  it  not  only  prevents  confusion,  but  likewise 
admits  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  It  is  also  at  the  summer-pruning  that  the  extremity 
of  the  successional  shoot  is  cut  down  on  the  lowest  lateral  of  those  induced  by  pinch- 
ing. In  this  respect  summer-pruning  is  very  important ;  for  it  concentrates  the  sap, 
and  greatly  benefits  the  part  retained,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  furnished  with 
wood  and  flower-buds  (126). 

142.  It  also  often  happens  that  a  fruit-branch  of  the  first  sort  (77,  78,)  has  been  left 
longer  than  desirable,  in  order  to  prune  in  winter  to  a  wood-bud ;  and  which  fruit-branch 
at  that  time  had  not  a  pushing-eye  at  its  base,  but  has  since  produced  one.  In  that 
case,  although  the  fruit-branch  may  be  in  bearing,  we  cut  it  back  to  the  young  shoot  at 
its  base,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  thus  obtaining  the  successional  shoot. 

143.  Summer-pruning  is  performed  according  as  it  is  found  necessary,  and  every 
time  the  shoots  are  nailed  in  during  summer,  until  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered. 
The  more  it  is  attended  to,  so  much  the  more  is  the  winter-pruning  advanced. 

X.  Defoliation. 

144.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  remove  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  so  as  to  deprive  it 
of  the  amount  of  light  necessary  to  give  it  the  proper  flavor  and  color. 

145.  The  leaves  are  taken  off"  at  several  times.  We  ought  not  to  commence  uncov- 
ering the  fruit  until  it  is  about  to  accomplish  its  maturity  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
Peaches  are  nearly  at  their  full  size.  They  are  not  exposed  all  at  once  to  the 
nor  are  all  on  the  same  tree  uncovered  at  one  time,  at  least  when  not  grown  for 
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as  at  Montrouil.  The  ookler  the  season,  the  more  leaves  are  taken  oir.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  an  excessive  defoliation  may  prove  <.letrin)cntal  to  the  full 
devolopment  of  the  fruit ;  and  that,  as  leaves  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  eyes, 
or  buds,  that  grow  from  their  axils,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  leaf  with  tlie  sC'cateur, 
and  to  retain  the  petiole,  and  sometimes  a  third  or  half  of  the  leaf,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  embryo  buds.  It  is  also  important  not  to  take  off  any  leaves  from  weakly 
shoots,  the  growth  of  which  requires  to  be  encouraged.  Defoliation  must  be  so  per- 
formed as  to  assist  the  maturity  and  coloring  of  the  fruit,  taking  care  at  the  same 
tin-.e  that  it  may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  those  young  productions  that  should  insure 

us  future  crops. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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When  we  consider  the  variety  of  profitable  uses  to  which  Willow  may  be  applied, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated  iu  other  countries,  the  question  is  suggested, 
Why  has  so  little  of  it  been  grown  hitherto  in  the  United  States  ?  A  satisfactory 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  following  considerations :  The  most  vigorous  growers  of 
England,  whose  succulent  leaves  present  a  fine  delicate  texture,  are  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  drying  winds  and  scorching  suns  of  American  summers;  consequently  the 
growing  is,  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  either  stopped  for  the  season  or  suspended, 
until  the  warm  rains  of  autumn  produce  an  aftergrowth  that  is  so  feeble  and  branch- 
ing as  to  be  worthless ;  or,  in  some  varieties,  as  Caprea,  the  shoots  become  so  rigid 
and  wanting  in  pliability  that  they  are  of  little  value.  Salix  viminalis,  of  which 
more  is  sold  in  the  Loudon  market  than  of  all  others,  (so  popular  that  it  is  called 
the  Osier,)  fails  entirely  of  giving  good  shoots  in  this  country,  although  it  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  tree ;  and  the  celebrated  Longskin,  of  Nottinghamshire  is  no  better. 
The  Bedford  or  DisKley  Willow  (5.  Busselliatw)  and  the  Huntington  branch  very 
much,  and  are  quite  inferior. 

Thus  from  the  failure  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
non-adaptation  to  our  climate,  a  great  discouragement  arose  at  the  commencement  of 
Willow  culture  in  this  country,  which  has  been  in  operation  from  the  time  it  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  of  the  elder  Prince  to  the  present  day.  But  that  obstacle 
has  been  removed,  as  well  as  others  of  scarcely  inferior  magnitude ;  and  the  way  to 
success  has  become  obvious  and  easy,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  secure  it  as 
easily  acquired  as  that  of  any  other  culture,  A  few  years  since  a  friend  of  mine 
found  himself  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  he 
should  cultivate  Willow  successfully.  He  diligently  set  about  a  thorough  investiga- 
of  the  subject,  determined  to  bring  into  his  service  all  available  elements  of 
Tn  furtherance  of  this  object  (chiefly  through  my  agency)  he  imported 
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variety  of  Willow  of  any  note  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  conducted  a  suite  of  experi- 
ments with,  them,  in  different  localities  and  on  various  soils.  Their  economic  charac- 
ters for  our  climate  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  result  is,  that  among  many  of  con- 
siderable value,  three  have  been  found  of  such  general  and  particular  excellence  as  to 
rank  them  above  all  others  —  with  one  remarkable  exception  soon  to  be  named. 

1st.  Forbes'  Willow* — Salix  Forbyana. — Hardy  and  productive,  its  rods  having 
almost  a  leathery  toughness ;  but  it  does  not  whiten  well,  and  in  consequence  its  use- 
fulness is  greatly  abridged.  For  work  where  unpeeled  rods  are  used,  it  is  most 
excellent. 

2d.  LoxG-LEAVED  TRIAXDR0U3  WiLLOW  —  *S'.  trlanclra.  —  This  whitens  beautifully, 
is  very  tough  and  pliable,  and  grows  vigorously  with  less  drainage  than  any  other  of 
good  quality.  If  the  soil  is  very  deep,  it  will  grow  with  almost  equal  vigor  where  the 
ground  is  very  dry  ;  and  in  addition  it  has  the  excellent  habit  of  early  ripening  the 
extremities  of  its  shoots,  on  which  account  it  is  quite  hardy  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
With  our  German  basket-makers  it  is  a  general  favorite,  particularly  for  split  work. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  also  deserving  of  attention. 

3d.  PcRPLE  Willow — S.  'purpurea. — This  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class, 
and  appears  to  be  far  more  valuable  for  osiers  in  America  than  in  England,  where  it 
is  represented  as  giving  shoots  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length.  I  have  standing 
by  me  a  bundle  of  its  shoots,  from  cuttings  planted  last  spring,  that  average  more  than 
six  feet ;  and  another  bundle,  from  established  plants,  of  nearly  ten  feet.  They  were 
grown  with  good  but  not  extraordinary  culture,  and  any  good  field  may  easily  do  as 
well.  It  is  much  more  fastidious  in  its  habitat  than  either  of  the  preceding  —  delights 
in  richness,  depth,  and  moisture,  but  does  not  tolerate  excess  of  wetness.  When  well 
established,  it  has  but  one  superior  in  productiveness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  yield 
four  tons  per  acre  of  the  most  excellent  rods,  particularly  for  fine  whole  work,  for 
which  it  has  no  superior.  For  live  fences  it  is  very  valuable,  and  in  England  is 
"  extensively  used  for  fences  for  the  exclusion  of  hares  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  cattle, 
the  bark  and  leaves  being  so  intensely  bitter  that  they  will  touch  neither,  while  the 
shoots,  being  long,  tough,  and  flexible,  may  be  formed  into  any  shape ;  and  a  fence  of 
this  kind  is  reckoned  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  made  of  wire,  which,  when  made 
close  enough  to  exclude  small  animals  and  strong  enough  to  form  a  barrier  against 
large  ones,  is  very  expensive."* 

The  subject  of  Willow  for  fences  is  so  extensive  and  important,  that  I  shall  leave 
that  for  an  entire  article,  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  on  the  great  western  prairies  it 
will  soon  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  for  fences,  but  for  shelter  from  the  sweep- 
ing winds.  A  screen  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height  may  be  grown  from  Willow  cuttings 
in  five  years,  and  at  a  slightly  retarded  rate  of  annual  increase  until  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  is  gained  ;  thus  almost  immediately  aftbrding  "  that  shelter  which  is  so  indispens- 
able at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  there  is  no  safety  without  it."f 


*  English  Flora. 

very  valuable  arliele  on  '■  Shelter"  in  ITofticulturM,  1?5:1,  p.  3-15,  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  any  man 
engaged  in  cultivation. 
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,S'(//('.r  oijirtti,  :ih\H>u'j;]i  of  but  littlo  consideration  as  an  osier,  may  claim  attention 
in  some  other  rospoots.  It  will  grow  vigorously  in  very  wet  situations,  wliere  other 
AVilluws  will  not  live,  and  its  large,  showy  catkins,  wliich  it  produces  very  early  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  furnish  food  for  bees  at  a  time  wlicn  it  is  most  needed.  In 
Europe,  where  lioney  is  an  important  article  of  produce,  it  is  greatly  prized  for  tliit 
purpose,  and  often  makes  the  entire  diireroncc  between  an  abundant  yield  and  an 
entire  failure,  by  saving  the  bees  from  starvation,  coming  as  it  does  with  the  first 
warm  weather  which  calls  the  bees  from  their  hives,  and  before  any  otlicr  flowers 
appear.  lUit  in  tliis  respect  aiprca  is  about  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  new  variety  tliat  by  rare 
good  fortune  was,  in  the  course  of  l)r.  (Grant's  investigations,  procured  from  England, 
which  proves  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  not  only  in  tlie  arts,  but  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  is  much  more  vigorous 
and  productive  than  any  other  variety  known.  Cuttings  of  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem, 
six  inches  long,  planted  last  April,  made  during  the  season  shoots  eleven  feet  long. 
Its  rods  are  ver}'^  slender,  comparatively,  and  vary  less  in  size  "from  butt  to  tip"  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  "  In  early  spring,  before  other  flowers  appear, 
excepting  the  Mar/noUa  conspicua  and  Cydonia  Jujwnica.,  this  tree  is  a  mass  of  daz- 
zling bloom,  its  immense  catkins  exhibiting  all  the  brightest  hues  of  the  rainbow." 
The  remarkable  vigor  of  this  Willow,  together  with  its  hardiness  and  beauty,  consti- 
tute it  the  best  material  for  live  fences  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  where  the  soil  is 
suited  to  its  growth ;  for  example,  on  the  deep,  rich  soil  of  the  western  prairies,  and 
on  the  bottoms  where  fences  are  liable  to  be  swept  off  by  freshets.  It  will  'thrive  in 
any  soil  that  is  deej)  and  rich,  and  for  a  garden  enclosure  I  can  not  conceive  any  thing 
more  attractively  beautiful  than  a  hedge  of  this  Willow.  After  the  gloom  of  winter 
has  passed,  it  aflords  the  first  cheerfully  inviting  scene  of  spring  —  its  gorgeous  flowers, 
covered  with  bees,  filling  the  air  with  the  joyous  murmuring  of  their  music ;  and  its 
dense,  rich  foliage,  is  the  last  to  yield  to  the  saddening  influence  of  early  winter.  The 
cultivation  of  this  AVillow  for  hoops  may  perhaps  be  worth  attention.  It  will  yield 
once  in  two  years  about  40,000  poles  to  the  acre.  One  whose  judgment  is  worthy  of 
all  confidence,  writing  from  England,  says  that  "  as  an  osier  it  is  better  than  all  other 
varieties,"  and  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  proves  it  of  equal  excellence  here. 

The  Willows,  according  to  the  system  of  Lixn.el's,  belong  to  the  class  Dioecia ; 
and  when  grown  for  ornament,  male,  or  staminate  plants,  should  be  chosen,  for  those 
only  have  beautiful  catkins.  But  the  beauty  of  Willow  does  not  generally  depend 
chiefly  upon  its  inflorescence ;  it  has  a  most  attractive  loveliness  all  its  own,  on  which 
I  shall  delight  to  dwell  when  I  prepare  for  the  Horticulturist  an  article  on  Salictums. 
It  is  said  by  eminent  botanists,  and  Dr.  Walker  among  them,  that  the  female  of  most 
varieties  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  larger  size,  and  greater  toughness  than  the  male; 
and  consequently,  when  cultivated  for  economical  purposes,  the  female  should  be 
chosen.  I  have  not  found  this  opinion  sustained  by  facts  in  this  country,  but  rather 
the  contrary ;  and  the  authority  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  supports  the  latter  opinion 
le  stamens  of  Willow  are  too  variable  in  number  to  admit  of  scientific  classi 
y  them,  and  the  protean  appef.rances  assumed  by  the  plants  durin.cy  the 
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ent  stages  of  their  growth,  as  well  as  the  still  greater  and  more  permanent  changes 
produced  by  locality  and  cultivation,  make  this  family  of  plants  so  difficult  of  discrim- 
ination, that  although  many  acute  minds  have  made  them  their  earnest  study  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  considerable  confusion ;  and  cultiva- 
tors, acting  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  have,  to  those  who  do  not  sufficiently 
note  the  diversity,  involved  the  practical  management  of  them  in  something  of  the 
same  apparent  obscurity.  But  this  arises  from  such  an  imperfect  view  of  the  matter 
as  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  have  no  right  to  take.  A  cultivator  is  a  jury  of  one, 
with  the  experience  of  ages  for  his  common  law,  taking  into  careful  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  we  consider  the  bleak  latitude  of  Scotland,  we  shall 
see  why  Sang  and  Shirreff  strenuously  insist  upon  shelter  as  one  of  the  circum- 
stances indispensable  to  success.  When  we  look  upon  England,  and  regard  her 
"  atmosphere  of  wetness,"  retentive  soil,  and  the  value  of  land  commanding  a  yearly 
rent  sufficient  for  its  absolute  purchase  here,  we  can  easily  understand  why  land  that 
is  worthless  for  other  purposes  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  osiers,  and  also  the 
cause  for  the  expensive  system  of  "  laying  up  into  beds."  But  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  grown  in  England  demands  an  effort  of  credulity  to  believe,  and  that  for  their  own 
use  only  —  not  exporting  any.  In  the  extensive  fenny  districts  which  abound  in  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  of  England,  Willow  has  served  to  render  ground  otherwise  worth- 
less of  considerable  and  often  of  great  value ;  but  it  is  on  the  many  fertile  islands  oi 
the  Thames,  that  are  often  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  on  the  deep,  rich  bottoms  that 
form  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  are  occasionally  overflowed  by  them,  that  the 
brightest  results  are  seen  —  such  as  make  the  rich  man  richer,  but  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  The  liability  to  failure  of  the  Willow  is  less  than  of  any  other 
crop,  when  planted  on  such  ground  as  the  above. 

If  I  were  writing  a  book  instead  of  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject,  if  would  be  interest- 
ing to  glance  at  the  history  of  Willow  culture  in  England,  that  we  might  see  in  what 
estimation  it  is  held  by  the  people  best  calculated  to  appreciate  it.  Its  extensive  in- 
troduction is  of  but  recent  date ;  for  until  the  wars  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  cut 
off  the  supply  John  Bull  was  content  to  receive  his  "  wicker  material  and  hoops" 
from  the  "  Dutch  boors,"  and  probably  would  have  continued  so  to  the  present  time, 
had  not  necessity  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  it  at  home.  But  when  it 
was  once  undertaken,  it  was  prosecuted  with  his  characteristic  energy,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  writers  of  the  time,  and  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  various  societies.  Prize  essays  were  written,  and  gold  medals  awarded 
for  the  establishment  of  Willow  plantations.  Both  nature's  noblemen  and  those  that 
"kings  have  made"  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work.  The  doings  of  "Ilis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford"  alone  are  embodied  in  a  princely  volume,  and  confer  honor  upon 
his  title.  But  after  all,  the  result  is  best  seen  by  the  vast  amount  of  land  occupied  as 
osier  holts  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  its  history  during  the  past  fifty  years  in 
England,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  the  best  answer  to  the  frequent  question,  "  Will 
the  business  be  soon  overdone  ?"  In  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  with 
ion  of  an  occasional  fluctuation,  prices  have  changed  but  little,  and  not 
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declined  ;  but  in  tlic  Lest  fields,  and  under  improved  culture,  the  profits  Lave  increased 
In  the  year  lbI2  the  nett  profit  of  some  good  plantations  was  stated  at  X'30  to  jC40 
j>oracre;  and  in  18i3"2,  sorae  as  high  as  £50  per  acre.  On  those  plantations  where 
the  ground  was  "  fit  for  nothing  else"  even  under  good  management,  the  profit  was 
often  as  low  as  JCIO  per  acre;  and  the  writer  sensiLIy  remarks  that  "the  judicious 
expenditure  for  great  care  in  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  is  generally  profitable,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  the  cultivation  of  Willow,  often  yielding  a  profit  of  300  or  400 
per  cent." — Sang,  G.  K. 

I  have  drawn  my  illustrations  extensively  from  English  culture,  because  there  "the 
thing  Ls  systematically  done  up."  The  best  and  most  cultivated  minds  have  given  it 
their  long-continued  and  careful  attention ;  and  in  such  hands  there  is  no  difliculty  or 
uncertainty  in  observing  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect — for  on  this  the 
value  of  observation  chiefly  depends.  The  aim  of  cultivation  is  in  every  case  the  same 
—  to  surround  the  plant,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  with  all  the  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  development  of  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  grown  ;  and  in  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  choice  of  plants,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  difi'erence  of  climate  as 
well  as  of  other  peculiar  circumstances,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.  The  statis- 
tics of  American  culture,  wliich  I  have  opportunity  of  knowing,  show  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  European,  but  the  price  is  considerably  in  favor  of  the  American 
cultivator. 

The  number  of  cuttings  required  for  an  acre  differ  widely,  according  to  the  end  to 
be  accomplished,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years  the  plantations  may  be  of  about  equal  value  planted  with  the  number  of  either 
extreme.  For  large  plantations,  the  best  number  is  probably  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  not  much  crop  looked  for  until  the  end  of  the  second  season,  and  sorae  even 
prefer  to  take  no  crop  fur  market  until  the  end  of  the  third  season,  when  one  of  great 
value  may  be  had.  In  such  case,  twelve  thousand  would  be  the  proper  number.  A 
crop  of  considerable  value  may  be  had  the  second  season ;  and  for  this  purpose  per- 
haps fifteen  thousand  would  be  chosen.  These  Avould  be  set  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  about  ten  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  To  derive  the  most  pleasure  and 
profit  immediate  and  prospective,  from  one  acre,  the  plan  adopted  on  the  islands  of 
the  Thames,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Cam  and  Trent,  would  be  the  one  to  pursue. 
The  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  the  ground  is  well  prepared,  and  the  culture  such  as  it  should  be,  a  very  beautiful 
crop  may  be  had,  of  considerable  value,  the  first  year.  A  small  holt  of  this  descrip- 
tion 1  have  in  my  mind's  eye  as  I  write,  and  rods  from  it  are  standing  by  me,  giving 
an  average  length  that  would  be  considered  respectable  for  a  well-established  field. 
For  this  purpose  not  more  than  two  shoots  must  be  suffered  to  grow  from  a  set  the 
first  season.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  alternate  stools  are  to  be  dug  up,  leaving 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  stools  twenty  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  In 
favorable  situations,  and  where  cuttings  may  be  had  at  very  cheap  rates,  this  is  un- 
edly  the  most  advantageous  mode,  and  at  once  makes  a  field  that  the  eye 
hts  to  rest  upon. 
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The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  in  fall  or  early  winter ;  and  if  planted  in  the  fall, 
the  ends  will  form  the  callosity  preparatory  to  sending  out  roots.  But  this  advantage 
is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  liability  to  be  thrown  out  by  frost,  so 
that  spring  planting  is  on  the  whole  to  be  recommended. 

In  setting,  a  small  portion  only  should  remain  above  ground ;  and  the  depth  to  which 
they  should  be  inserted  depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  soil — a  light,  pervious 
soil  receiving  with  advantage  to  a  depth  that  in  a  very  retentive  soil  would  be  disad- 
vantageous. The  most  vigorous  growth  will  be  obtained  when  the  strongest  roots 
start  from  the  lower  end  of  the  set ;  and  setting  so  deep  that  the  end  does  not  vege- 
tate, causes  a  degree  of  inactivity  through  the  whole  plant. 

It  should  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  cuttings  of  vigorous  upland  growth,  that 
have  had  an  abundance  of  room,  make  more  vigorous  and  healthy  plantations  than 
those  taken  from  osier  holts ;  and  that  the  wood  of  one  year's  growth,  with  a  portion 
of  two  year's  wood  for  the  lower  extremity,  make  the  best  of  all. 

The  length  of  cuttings  may  vary  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  for  osiers ;  but  for 
fencing  purposes,  from  eight  inches  to  as  many  feet,  according  to  the  plan  adopted. 

For  growing  Willow  profitably,  the  gi'ound  should  be  well  chosen,  and  partially  in 
reference  to  the  varieties  to  be  cultivated  —  constant  requisites  being  depth  of  soil, 
richness,  and  moisture,  but  absence  of  stagnant  water.  The  ground  should  also  be 
level,  or  nearly  so,  and  free  from  obstructions,  for  convenient  tillage.  Heavy,  reten- 
tive soils,  deeply  worked,  even  if  elevated  in  situation,  are  excellent.  Deep,  rich  bot- 
toms, that  are  overflowed  in  winter  and  spring,  and  occasionally  in  summer,  are  very 
advantageously  used  for  the  purpose.  On  deep,  alluvial  soil,  freed  from  standing 
water,  but  yet  so  soft  that  plowing  is  iinpracticable,  will  give  enormous  crops  of  tri- 
andra,  requiring  no  tillage  but  keeping  the  weeds  down ;  but  on  such  2^'if'fp^^^a  will 
not  thrive,  nor  scarcely  grow.  There  are  large  districts  of  deep  alluvium,  often  inclin- 
ing to  swamp,  in  which  Soft  Maple  delights,  which,  so  much  drained  as  to  do  away 
with  its  swamp}'  character,  and  with  no  other  preparation  than  removing  the  trees,  may 
make  excellent  plantations.  The  sprouts  from  the  stumps  for  two  years  would  cause 
some  annoyance,  but  the  stumps  themselves  would  cause  but  little  disadvantage, 
except  by  their  unsightly  appearance,  and  would  rather  favor  the  growth  of  the 
Willow.  The  deep  prairies  of  the  west  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  except  a  sheltering 
belt  of  trees,  which  the  Willow  can  soon  furnish.  "Natural  meadow,"  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter,  not  so  adhesive  as  to  be  of  difficult  tillage  — 
such  as  in  vcvt/  favorable  seasons  might  even  give  a  rampant  crop  of  Corn,  but  it 
would  oftener  fail  and  be  given  to  Buckwheat  —  with  a  stream  running  through,  by 
which  it  might  occasionally  be  overflowed,  would  be  my  ideal  of  an  osier  field. 

After  a  few  years  the  Willow  so  overshadows  the  ground  that  the  labor  of  tillage 
becomes  very  small.  Ground  that  is  not  overflowed  at  any  time,  should  have  a  little 
stable  manure  before  planting,  (be  deeply  worked  of  course,)  and  at  long  intervals  of 
four  or  five  years  afterwards,  or  the  complaint  will  be  made  of  deterioration ;  whereas, 
if  the  ground  is  constantly  kept  clean,  and  occasionally  enriched,  the  plantation  will 
increase  in  productiveness  for  many  years,  and  afford  to  the  cultivator  an  amount  of 
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pleasure  and  profit  not  to  be  sought  for,  unless  in  the  orchard  or  vinyard,  on  which 
time  and  capital  have  been  largely  expended. 

The  importance  of  AViilow  to  man  has  been  recognized  throughout  Europe,  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Among  the  Romans,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  a  crop  of  Willow 
was  considered  so  valuable  that  he  ranks  the  salictiim  (or  Willow  field)  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  vineyard.  And  in  modern  times.  Sir  1.  W.  Hooker  observes,  "The  many 
important  uses  rendered  to  man  by  the  different  species  of  W^illow,  serve  to  rank  them 
among  the  first  in  the  list  of  our  economical  j)Iaii(s."  Now  what  T  liave  attempted  to 
indicate  by  the  foregoing  hints,  is  that  the  Willow  plantation  is  capable  of  producing 
great  results;  but  only  when  managed  with  the  care  that  is  the  offspring  of  know- 
ledge :  and  that  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  at  the  outset  is  all  important.  As  is 
tli<'  management  of  the  salictum  or  vineyards,  so  are  the  profits  —  mhius,  ^j/?/*,  or 
pi H rim  us. 
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BY    nOETICOL^V. 

NuRSERTMEx  and  florists  are  frequently  called  gardeners,  but  in  tlie  present  case  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  gentlemen^s  gardeners.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
I  will  first  inquire  what  a  gardener  is.  In  scientific  phraseology,  lie  belongs  to  the 
genus  Homo  and  to  tbe  natural  order  of  Menials.  If  you  doubt  my  assertion,  or  wish 
for  higher  authority  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  classification,  I  refer  you  to  any  of  the 
New  York  papers,  where,  if  you  will  run  your  eye  down  the  columns,  you  will  find  — 

"Waxted — Three  cooks,  one  housemaid,  two  waiters,  four  coachmen,  two  gardeners, 
and  a  servant  of  all  work." 

As  the  gardener  belongs  to  this  family,  he  is  treated  by  his  employer  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest.  "And  why  not?"  some  of  my  readers  may  ask.  Who  or  what 
is  the  gardener,  that  he  should  be  distinguished  or  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the 
rest  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect,  sneer,  or  in  any  way  speak  or  write  disparagingly  of 
these  necessary  and  useful  worthies ;  they  may  discharge  their  various  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers :  but  the  requirements 
of  the  gardener  I  conceive  to  be  of  a  different  and  more  important  character  than  of 
the  others.  He  must  be  a  man  of  mind,  capable  of  thought,  foresight,  and  reflection. 
He  has  not  only  the  same  amount  of  manual  labor  to  perform  as  the  other  domestics, 
but  his  mental  powers  must  be  taxed  —  he  must  work  with  bead  and  bands  too,  or 
he  is  no  gardener.  He  is  required,  perhaps,  to  produce  bunches  of  well-ripened  Grapes 
in  May  or  June,  while  the  waiter  has  merely  to  dish  them  and  carry  them  to  the  table : 
and  in  the  same  months,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  and  new  Potatoes  ;  while  the  disci- 
ple of  Mrs.  Glasse  has  merely  to  cook  and  serve  them  up.  Poor  blue-apron  has  first 
catch  the  hare,'''  which  is  certainly  the  most  diflBcult  part  of  the  business, 
ill  next  inquire  why  it  is  that  a  gardener  is  treated  like  a  mere  machine. 
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wliicli  in  many  situations  he  is.  Is  the  fault  his  own,  or  does  the  blame  attach  to  his 
employer  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  very  many  cases  blame  ought  to  rest  on 
his  own  shoulders.  I  admit  that  many  good  gardeners  frequently  become  careless 
and  indifferent  from  the  fact  that  their  services  and  ability  are  not  properly  appreciated 
by  their  masters ;  but  I  think  one  reason  why  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
gardener  and  the  other  servants,  is  because  he  actually  can  not  see  any  difference, 
either  in  address,  intellectual  acquirements,  or  anything  else.  It  is  to  this  I  would 
particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gardener.  There  is  truth  in  the  adage, 
that  "  if  we  wish  to  command  respect  from  others,  we  must  first  learn  to  respect  our- 
selves ;"  and  I  should  infer,  from  the  personal  appearance  of  some  gardeners,  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  all  self-respect.  It  may  appear  a  small  affair  to  some  to  allude 
to  the  subject ;  but,  while  I  abominate  all  coxcombry  and  dandyism,  at  the  same  time 
I  do  not  see  why  a  gardener  should  not  be  clean  in  person  and  decent  in  apparel.  It 
is  too  delicate  an  affair  for  an  employer  to  allude  to ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  many 
men  would  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  employers,  if  they  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  this. 

A  gardener  ought  to  be  intelligent,  and  well  informed  about  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  his  business.  There  are  many  who  are  well  posted  up  in  politics,  the  price  of 
lots,  (fee,  and  who  do  not  know  the  names  even  of  half  the  plants  under  their  care, 
saying  nothing  of  their  native  habitats,  introduction  into  the  country,  «fec.  Others 
again  have  I  met  with  (despisers  of  books,  catalogues,  (fee.,)  relying  on  their  own 
unaided  practice,  as  they  say,  for  their  knowledge,  who  have  affirmed  that  they  could 
tell  whether  a  plant  was  hardy  or  tender,  by  its  appearance.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  one  of  these  knowing  physiologists  on  two  such  plants  as  Auracaria 
excelsa  and  Lihocedras  Chiliensis,  supposing  they  had  never  seen  them  before. 

As  regards  information  from  books  and  practice,  the  latter  I  admit  is  the  most 
important;  but  at  the  present  day,  the  gardener  who  never  reads,  whatever  he  may 
think  to  the  contrary,  is  most  certainly  behind  the  age  in  Avhich  he  lives.  I  know 
that  the  majority  of  gardeners  have  received  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education ; 
neither  have  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  past  and  present  ages  —  they  have  been 
self-taught.  What  education  did  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  receive?  and  now  look  at  the 
position  he  holds.  Some  jealous  minds  may  sneer,  and  say  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  patronage  of  his  princely  employer  he  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  any 
ordinary  gardener.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  recollect  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
Doubtless  he  met  with  every  encouragement,  but  his  success  must  be  mainly  attribu- 
ted to  his  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  Although  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph,  I  think  I  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  such  a  man 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  (if  called  upon  to  do  it)  he  would  cast  his  title  at  her 
Majesty's  feet,  and  his  property  after  it,  rather  than  sacrifice  or  be  robbed  of  the 
knowledge  he  possesses  —  the  information  he  has  obtained  from  books,  observation, 
men,  practice,  (fee.  Such  is  the  value  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  in  this  country 
a  gardener  does  not  expect  to  receive  the  honor  of  Knighthood,  but  if  he  will 
"  a  man  can  be  a  man  for  a'  that."     I  do  not  know  of  any  trade,  business,  or 
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fession,  which  jirosenLs  more  seductive  allurements  for  the  acquisition  of  kno\vle<.1c;e, 
than  that  of  a  gardener.  There  is  liardly  a  tree,  plant,  or  shrub,  which  he  lias  imder 
bis  care,  but  has  some  beautiful  association.  "Why  even  the  name  is  suggestive  — 
it  reminds  us  of  some  eminent  person,  place,  or  event.  Take  one  or  two  plants  for 
illustration  —  Gardenia  Fortunii,  Abies  Doufflasii,  TrnpccfAum  Lohhinnum,  Acacia 
DrummomJii.  AVho  are  these  individuals  whoso  appellations  these  ])lants  assume ; 
are  they  alive,  or  dead  ;  and  where  did  they  travel  ?  Some  are  no  more ;  but  the 
majority  are  alive,  and  still  actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  operations.  The  first  trav- 
eled in  China,  and  has  introduced  during  the  past  eight  years  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful plants  that  ever  graced  shrubbery  or  parterre;  the  second  in  Oregon,  California, 
etc.,  and  met  with  an  untimely  fate;  the  third  in  Chili,  the  Andes,  and  Patagonia; 
the  last  in  Australia.  If  geography  was  not  taught  at  the  school  our  supposed 
inquirer  attended  when  a  boy,  he  will  of  course  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  exact 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  above-mentioned  localities.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  can 
borrow,  or  for  a  few  shillings  buy,  a  good  geography,  with  maps.  A  few  hours  each 
evening  for  a  week,  with  this  before  him,  and  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  above 
places  —  not  only  with  the  localities,  but  with  the  climate,  products,  natural  history, 
commerce,  political  institutions,  &c.  I  feel  confident  that  many  gentlemen  would 
tender  freely  the  use  of  their  library  to  the  gardener,  if  he  only  manifested  a  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  its  benefits.  Some  of  my  gardener  readers  may  smile,  perhaps,  and 
shake  their  heads,  saying,  "  You  don't  catch  my  boss  lending  me  books  to  waste  his 
time  with."  I  would  say  to  such  "  bosses,"  if  such  there  are,  that  they  mistake  their 
own  interests.  At  any  rate,  I  consider  that  an  illiterate,  coarse,  vulgar  man,  is  an 
evil  on  a  place,  especially  where  there  are  children  ;  and  such  a  course  of  reading  that 
I  would  recommend,  would  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  make  him  lazy,  efieminate,  or 
too  sentimental. 

"We  all  know  how  susceptible  and  plastic  the  minds  of  the  young  are — more 
inclined  to  imbibe  evil  than  good.  Then  children  must  be  frequently  out  of  doors, 
and  in  the  garden ;  and  they  will  soon  learn,  and  make  use  of,  all  the  vulgar 
slang  they  may  hear  from  the  gardener,  or  the  other  men.  How  necessary,  then,  it 
is  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  good  address,  moral  and  exemplary  in  his  character, 
eschewing  everything  in  the  shape  of  vulgarity  that  would  tend  to  contaminate  or 
vitiate  their  taste.  Let  him  converse  with  them  about  the  plants  and  llowers,  point- 
ing out  any  remarkable  characteristics  or  peculiarities  they  may  possess ;  or  bring 
them  a  nosegay  from  the  woods,  the  genuine  denizens  of  the  place,  tell  them  their 
names,  and  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  these  names.  By  these  means  he  may  pos- 
sibly implant  a  taste  for  the  study  of  botany  —  an  accomplishment  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  so  few  young  ladies  in  this  country  attach  to  their  catalogue  of  studies. 
Services  and  attentions  of  this  kind  rendered  to  the  children,  would  not,  I  ihii)k,  in  all 
cases  pass  unnoticed  by  the  parents. 

The  education  and  qualifications  of  gardeners  ought  to  claim  more  attention  at  the 
present  time  than  it  does.  Look  at  the  numerous  dwellings  —  country  seats  —  that 
are  springing  up  like  magic  in  every  direction,  many  of  them  first  class  houses,  and 
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grounds  corresponding  in  extent.  The  best  talent  the  country  affords  is  secured  for 
the  building  —  nay,  even  Europe  perhaps  is  ransacked  for  a  suitable  design  ;  but  the 
garden  and  grounds  —  who  is  to  be  the  architect  of  these?  Alas  !  too  frequently  a 
person  called  a  gardener,  who  receives  for  his  services  $25  per  month,  with  a  shanty 
to  live  in,  and  what  few  refuse  vegetables  he  can  pick  up  after  the  family  is  supplied ; 
while  perhaps  the  architect  of  the  building  is  receiving  eight  or  ten  times  that  amount 
for  the  same  space  of  time :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Just  what  ought  to  be  antici- 
pated—  the  place  in  all  probability  divested  of  its  primitive  and  natural  beauty  —  fine 
old  trees,  which  stood  just  in  the  proper  places,  cut  down,  elevations  levelled,  and 
other  errors  perpetrated  ;  all  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
good  taste  and  judgment,  which  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  few  more  dollars. 

A  good  gardener,  if  he  aims  at  landscape  gardening,  ought  to  possess  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poet,  and  the  eye  and  taste  of  a  good  landscape  painter.  Some  of  my 
readers  may  think  that  I  am  now  going  too  far.  I  do  not  expect  a  gardener  to 
be  a  poet  or  a  painter ;  but  how  can  a  person  totally  devoid  of  the  above  desiderata 
make  a  tasteful  and  judicious  disposition  of  the  place  —  the  trees,  knolls,  dells, 
glens,  shrubs,  flowers,  <fec.,  so  that  they  blend,  contrast,  harmonize,  and  afford  for 
contemplation  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  the  place  is  capable  of.  How  can 
this,  I  say,  be  successfully  accomplished  by  a  man  of  uncultivated  mind,  who  is  inca- 
pable of  being  impressed  by  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  ?  Why  I  have  seen  some 
gardeners  pass  and  repass  (without  even  noticing  them)  magnificent  specimens  of  trees, 
&c.,  while  the  same  objects  would  have  struck  others  speechless  with  admiration. 
There  are  many  gardeners  who  partake  too  much  of  the  Wall  street  mania,  viz.,  too 
much  absorbed  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  else  which  is  equally 
valuable  and  important ;  they  allow  themselves  barely  enough  food  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  nature,  and  only  raiment  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  a  state  of  nudity. 
Now  it  is  highly  commendable  in  any  man,  especially  a  gardener,  who  is  seldom  over- 
paid, to  be  prudent  provident,  careful,  and  even  rigidly  economical  in  his  expenditures; 
but  when  this  is  allowed  to  merge  into  meanness  and  parsimony,  it  contracts  the  soul, 
and  mars  and  deforms  his  better  nature.  Such  men  can  not  see  beauty  or  utility  in 
anything  unless  real  profit  issues  from  it  in  the  shape  of  dollars  and  cents.  A  gar- 
dener of  this  character  can  not  aftbrd  to  take  a  horticultural  magazine,  attend  an 
exhibition,  or  go  a  few  miles  to  see  a  fellow  gardener  or  a  nursery.  "  Cui  bono^'' 
says  he,  "  it  wont  pay."  I  would  ask  such  a  one,  what  pay  or  profit  the  naturalist, 
the  botanist — the  real  lover  of  plants  —  expects,  when  he  travels  on  foot  long  miles 
on  hot,  summer  days,  to  seek  his  favorites  in  their  native  haunts  ?  Ask  one  of 
these  devotees,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  smiles  of  such  little  gems  as  Ilepatica, 
Viola,  Claytonia,  Saxifraga,  &c.,  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  aflbrd  hira  as  much 
real  pleasure  as  the  welcoming  of  a  loved  brother,  sister,  or  any  other  dear  friend, 
after  a  twelve-month's  absence.  But  the  individual  who  makes  the  dollar  liis  idol,  is 
dead  to  such  impressions. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  my  readers  that  I  have  been  too  severe  on  th 
dener,  in  the  foregoing  remarks :  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  class  all  gar 
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ers  alike — no,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  ornament  to 
tlu'ir  profession ;  it  is  to  the  laggard,  the  self-suflicient,  the  drone,  the  sloven,  that  I 
Avoulil  address  myself.  'Tis  these,  often,  who  bring  obloquy  on  the  rest — one  bad 
"•ardoncr  will  often  be  the  means  of  bringing  disgrace  on  the  fraternity.  House 
up,  then,  brothers — for  I  am  one  of  you,  (bad  or  good  I  do  not  say,)  my  interests  are 
idrntitiod  with  yours, — let  us  see  if  we  can  not  raise  ourselves  a  little  in  the  social 
scale.  I  know  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  we  are  not  the  meanest  men,  we  are  the 
meanest  paid  men  of  any  class  in  the  country,  considering  what  is  required  of  us. 
But  let  us  examine,  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  short  pay  is  not  the  result  ot  our 
own  short-comings;  let  those  who  employ  us  see  that  we  have  mind  and  indlhcl,  as 
well  as  bone  and  muscle.  Till  thoy  perceive  this,  they  will  not  consent  to  place  us  in 
any  other  class  than  the  one  we  are  arranged  in  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TUBEROSE. 

BY    ir.    W.    TEHUY,    lIAltTFORD,    CONN. 

Desp:rvedly  a  fiivorite  as  this  flower  is,  it  is  seldom  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
north,  both  from  want  of  jiroper  care  and  from  the  shortness  of  our  season  of  warmth. 
I  liiive  been  very  successful  in  flowering  it,  liavirg  had  at  one  time  ninety-six  spikes  in 
one  bed,  early  in  September.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  willing  to  take  the 
same  trouble  for  the  sake  of  such  a  splendid  show,  I  will  describe  the  jjlan  I  pursued. 
About  the  15th  of  April  the  bed  should  be  laid  out,  four  feet  wide.  This  will  give 
room  for  six  bulbs  in  the  cross  row,  at  eight  inches  apart.  The  rows  should  be  twelve 
inches  from  each  other,  and  the  bed  made  long  enough  to  receive  the  required  number 
of  bulbs.  Dig  out  all  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  keeping  the  sides  perpendic- 
ular. Be  certain  that  the  bottom  is  well  drained,  so  that  no  water  can  stand  in  it. 
Fill  the  bed  with  hot  dung,  or,  what  is  better,  dung  and  leaves  mixed,  treading  it  down 
until  within  four  inches  of  the  surface.  On  this  put  eight  inches  of  a  compost  of  one- 
third  good  garden  loam,  one-third  coarse  sand,  one-sixth  rotted  hot-bed  manure,  and 
one-sixth  leaf  mold.  The  bulbs  should  be  largo,  plump,  and  entirely  stripped  of  ofl:'- 
sets.  !Make  the  holes  four  inches  deep,  and  put  a  little  white  sand  in  each,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  bulb  shall  be  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  cover  them, 
makincr  the  bed  smooth.  Place  on  the  bed  crosswise  about  four  inches  of  straw,  with 
poles  laid  lengthwise  to  secure  it  against  wind.  In  about  a  fortnight  examine  the  bed, 
and  when  the  bulbs  have  started  about  two  inches,  take  oft'  the  straw  and  put  down 
some  crotches  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  support  cross  poles  on  which  to  place  a  cov-' 
ering  of  mats  or  old  carpets  at  about  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Remove 
this  every  mild  day,  putting  it  on  at  night,  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Then 
place  slender  sticks,  painted  green,  to  each  bulb,  to  tie  the  flower-stems  to.  Water 
fully  in  dry  weather. 
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Spring  Flowers  in  the  North  of  China. — In  the  north  of  China  there  are  a  number  of  plants 
which  have  their  flower-buds  very  prominently  developed  in  autumn,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom  before  the  winter  has  quite  passed  by,  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  first 
dawn  of  spring.  Among  these  Jasminwn  nudiflorum  occupies  a  prominent  position.  Its  yellow 
blossoms,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance,  maybe  seen  not  unfrequently  peeping  out  from 
among  the  snow,  and  reminds  the  stranger  in  these  remote  regions  of  the  beautiful  Primroses 
and  Cowslips  which  grow  on  the  shaded  banks  of  his  own  land.  Nearly  as  early  as  this,  the 
pretty  daisy-like  Spircea  priinifolla,  the  yellow  Forsythia  virklissima,  the  lilac  Dapihne  Fortuuei, 
and  the  pink  Judas  tree,  become  covered  with  blossoms,  and  make  our  northern  Chinese  gardens 
extremely  gay.  There  are  also  some  good  Camellias  which  flower  at  this  time,  but  they  are 
generally  grown  in  pots  under  such  shelter  as  mat  sheds  and  other  buildings  of  a  like  kind  can 
afford.  The  double-blossomed  Peach,  of  which  there  are  three  very  distinct  varieties  now  in 
England,  are  perhaps  the  gayest  of  all  things  which  flower  in  early  spring.  Fancy,  if  you  can, 
trees  fully  as  large  as  our  Almond,  literally  loaded  with  rich  colored  blossoms,  nearly  as  large 
and  double  as  Roses,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  fine  trees  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Shanghae  there  are  numerous  Peach  gardens 
studded  over  the  country.  These  are  well  worth  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  trees  are 
then  in  full  bloom,  and  have  a  charming  effect  upon  the  landscape.  It  is  iu  this  part  of  the 
country  where  the  celebrated  Shanghae  Peach  is  largely  cultivated.  On  the  graves,  which  are 
here  scattered  over  all  the  fields,  and  appear  like  huge  mounds  of  earth,  I  observed  many  pretty 
Violets  in  flower,  both  white  and  purple,  but  all  nearly  scentless.  A  little  later  in  the  season, 
that  is  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  another  race  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  succeed  those  I  have  already  named.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them  are 
Viburnum  macrocejjhalum  and  dUatatum,  with  their  large  heads  of  snow-white  flowers ;  Spinva 
Reevcsiana,  and  the  double  variety,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  original  species;  Wtigela 
rosea,  now  well  known  in  Europe ;  Moutans  of  various  hues  of  color;  Azaleas,  particularly  the 
lovely  little  "Amcena ;"  Kerria  Jnponica,  the  lilac  and  white  Glycines,  Roses,  Dich/tra  spcctubllis, 
and  Prhnula  cortusoidcs.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  with  such  a  host  of  Flora's  beauties 
these  Chinese  gardens  must  be  gay  indeed.  But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  of  all  is  the 
Glycine  sineyisis,  climbing  upon  and  hanging  down  from  other  trees.  I  believe  I  noticed  in  my 
former  "  Notes"  the  fine  effects  produced  by  this  climber  wlien  in  such  situations.  I  have  again 
observed  numerous  examples  this  spring,  and  can  not  help  drawing  attention  once  more  to  the 
subject.  The  fine  plant  of  this  species  upon  the  Chiswick  garden  wall  is  much  and  justly  ad- 
mired, but  if  j-ou  will  imagine  a  plant  equall}-  large,  or  in  some  instances  much  larger,  attacliing 
itself  to  a  tree,  or  even  a  group  of  trees,  entwining  itself  round  the  stems,  running  up  every 
branch,  and  weighing  down  every  branchlet ;  and,  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  cov- 
ered with  flowers  ;  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fine  effects  produced  b}'  the  Glycine  in 
its  native  country.  I  believe  it  would  not  succeed  if  managed  in  this  way  near  London,  or  any- 
where in  the  north ;  but  the  experiment  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  summers  are  warmer  than  they  are  in  England.  As  I  know  j'ou  have  man}-  readers  in  the 
Uiuted  States  of  America  who  are  as  fond  of  their  parks  and  gardens  as  we  are  of  ours,  and  I 
can  not  do  better  than  recommend  the  experiment  to  tliein.  Many  of  oiu*  northern  Cliinese 
plants  succeed  admirably  in  America.  China  and  America  arc  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  large  continents,  they  are  equally  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  consequently  the 
shrubs  and  trees  of  one  country  are  almost  certain  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  other,  provide 
are  reared  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  grown  in  the  same  kind  of  soil. — J\.  F.,  in  Hard.  Ch 
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UsK  OK  Ci>i.Loi)i<i,v  IX  Puoi'Aii.vTiNO  Pi-ANTS. — AVc  broftllie  nn  fttmospherc  of  iiiarvcln.  A  few 
years  cince  the  world  viis  ustonislicd  l>y  the  aniiouiifcuu-nt  tl»at  so  liuriulesH  n  siibstiince  ns  cot- 
ton wool  could  be  niiide  to  servo  tlie  purposes  of  gunpowder;  nnd  gun  cr)tton  wns  patented  for 
the  puri>ose.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ingenious  a)>olheear}'  discov«-red  lliat  gun  cotton  coidd  he 
employed  to  heal  the  wound  it  caused,  a  substance  called  collodion,  the  j)rince  of  plasters,  having 
been  made  by  dissolving  this  sort  of  cotton  in  ether.  And  now  it  appears  as  if  collodion  itself 
were  likel}'  to  become  a  new  arm  in  gardening. 

Collodion  is  not  merely  adhesive,  but  inipcnelrable  by  water,  and  impervious  to  air.  Taking 
a<lvantnge  of  these  properties,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lowk  that  in  tlie  nice  act  of  propagating  plants, 
this  substance  might  be  advantageously  emjdoyed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  this  gentleman  if  we 
did  not  give  his  statement,  as  ofiicially  made  public  in  the  Proccidii\fjs  of  the  Royal  Society,  be- 
fore wliom  a  paper  on  the  subject  has  been  lately  read. 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  that  if  a  cutting  of  a  plant  were  scaled  at  the  base,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  from  ascending  the  stem  in  injurious  quantities,  the  method  of  striking 
cuttings  of  most  species  of  plants  would  not  be  so  precarious  a  process  as  at  present ;  and 
accordingly  some  collodion  was  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  experiment. 

"With  respect  to  this  new  process,  he  states,  that  immediately  upon  the  cutting  being  severed 
from  the  parent  stem,  the  collodion  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  then  left  a  few  seconds  to  dry, 
after  which  the  cuttings  were  potted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

To  test  the  value  of  this  new  process  more  effectually,  duplicates  of  all  the  species  experi- 
mented upon  were  at  the  same  time  similarly  planted,  without  the  collodion  being  applied  to 
them. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  in  two  different  ways ;  one  batch  of  cuttings  being  placed  on  a 
hot-bed,  while  a  second  batch  was  planted  in  the  open  ground,  without  even  the  protection  of 
glass. 

First  Batch. — All  of  which,  were  placed  on  a  hot-bed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  examined 
on  the  Ist  of  October : 

Stove  Plants. 


Name  of  Plant 


Ixor.i  coccincn, 

Tacsoiiia  miniala, 

Franciscea  I  lopcana, 

"  Pohliana, 

Gloxinia  Maria  Van  Iloutle, 

Beprmia  ineamata, 

Achinicnes  palens, 

lloya  bc-lla, 

Ilondeletia  ppeciosa, 

Allainanda  ncriifolia, 


Number  of  i  Number  of 

Cuttings         Cuttings 
with  Collo-    which  took 
(lion  applied.!        root. 


Grekxhouse  Plants. 


Name  of  Plant 


Number  of    Number  of 

Cuttings         Cuttings 
with  Collo-    which  took 
dion  applied.        root 


Roronia  sprrulata, 

Polygala  Dalmaisiana, 

"        prandiflora, , 

Verbena  luna, , 

Choriizema  cordata, , 

Kpacris  pallida 

Leschcnaullia  formoaa 

Swainsonia  astragalifolia... . 

"  galegifolia 

Abelia  nipcslris, 

Pleciraulhus  concolor  picta. 
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Second  Batch. — Planted  iu  the  open  ground  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  examined  on  the  1st 

of  October; 

IIardy  Plavts. 


Name  of  Plant. 


Garrya  clliptica, 

Erioa  vajjans, 

Biiplouruiii  langifoliuiu, 

Laiirus  fretons 

Hose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malraaison 

Tax  us  baccata,  golden-leaved  variety, 


Nnmber  of  ]  Number  of 

Cuttings    !     Cuttings 
with  CoUo-  !  which  took 
lion  applied.!        root 


Number  of 


Number  of 
Cuttings     I     r^.,„: , 

-■^^-J-lw^Stfk 
applioation  j.^,j_ 


First  batch,. . . 
Second  batch, . 


Total 
Number  of 
Cuttings  to 
which  Col- 
lodion was 
applied. 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

root. 


Total 
No.  of  Chit- 
tings  with- 
out the  ap- 
plication of 
Collodion. 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

root. 


The  experiment,  the  author  considers,  speaks  for  itsel£  Notwithstanding  the  season  being  too 
far  advanced  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  process  to  be  thoroughly  observed,  still  twice  as  many 
cuttings  took  root  treated  by  the  new  method  as  had  rooted  by  the  old.  The  mortality  in  the 
open  ground  was  increased  by  slugs  having  eaten  off  above  the  soil  some  of  the  cuttings.  Those 
thus  damaged  were  examined  after  they  had  been  in  the  ground  a  month,  and  it  was  foitnd  that 
the  collodion  was  quite  as  sound  as  when  first  applied.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
collodion  seals  the  wound  of  the  cutting,  and  protects  it  from  the  fatal  effects  of  damp,  until 
roots  are  prepared  to  force  through  the  covering  of  gun  cotton. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  application  of  this  solution  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial in  the  pruning  of  such  plants  as  Euphorbia  spfciosa,  Tmpaiiens  laiifolia,  Impatiens  latifolia 
alba,  Hoya  bella,  Hoya  imperialis,  <fec.,  the  cut  branches  being  prevented  from  bleeding. 

It  is  the  author's  intention  next  spring  to  follow  out  this  experiment,  in  budding  and  grafting, 
as  he  considers  that  it  will  also  be  useful  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

Gutta  percha,  dissolved  in  ether,  was  in  some  instances  substituted  to  heal  the  wounds  caused 
by  pruning;  j-et  owing  to  this  solution  not  drying  as  rapidly  as  collodion,  the  first,  and  some- 
times the  second  application  was  not  sufficient. 

The  effect  of  these  solutions  upon  cut  flowers  was  very  marked.  Two  branches  were  gathered 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible ;  to  the  flower-stalks  of  the  one,  collodion  was  applied.  These  flowers 
were  placed  in  vases  filled  with  water.  Those  coated  over  with  collodion  began  to  fade  in  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  many  were  quite  dead  in  three  days ;  while  the  flowers  merely  placed  in  water 
in  the  ordinary  manner  remained  fresh  and  healthy.  Those  that  faded  soonest  were  Reseda 
odorata  and  IVopccolum  majus,  and  those  which  were  least  affected  were  Tagetes  erecta  and  Senecio 
crubesccns. 

Want  of  space  prevents  further  notice  of  fliis  curious  statement  at  this  time,  but  we  propose 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  it. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  London. 


Culture  of  the  Fuchsia. — This  useful  plant  is,  I  fear,  seldom  employed  now  for  decorating  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  therefore  its  cultivation  has  of  late  years  been  unfortunately 
much  neglected ;  for  in  one  [)lace  where  you  will  find  a  well  grown  specimen,  in  twenty  you 
will  get  them  more  like  Broom  bushes  than  properly  managed  plants.  I  therefore  beg  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  culture  which  I  pursue. 

I  start  my  early  vinery  about  the  1st  of  January,  at  45  deg.  Fahr.,  and  I  place  a  few 
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btvt  ril'fiuvl  Fiuhsiiw  in  it,  cliot»siiig  the  oUlost  of  my  plaiits  for  tlic  i>iir|io.se.  I  8yrii»ne  tlioin 
ovcrluiiil  iiiorning  ntid  cvoniiij;  ^vilh  Itpiil  wnltT,  wliicli  I  also  ni>|ily  to  the  vine.'*.  L'lulcr  this 
tronttiiont,  in  the  coiirt>c  of  a  fortniulit  or  so  tht-y  begin  to  cliow  »yinj)(oni»  of  (growth.  I  tlicn 
raise  inv  Itonse  to  50  deg.,  after  \vhic-h  thoy  pn.^h  vigorously'.  I  now  take  cuttings  off  all  I  tan, 
and.  having  a  bed  made  previously-  for  their  rceeiition,  I  insert  thcni  in  a  compost  of  leaf-inohl 
and  silver  sand,  taking  eare  to  drain  the  pots  well.  1  also  put  about  half  an  inch  of  white  sand 
on  the  top  of  the  pot;  this  keeps  tlio  soil  open  around  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  and  prevents 
damping  off,  which  Fuchsia  cuttings  are  apt  to  do  at  this  season  in  mold  alone.  Supposing  my 
cuttings  to  be  struck  now,  I  pot  them  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-moM,  a  little 
woll-decomposcd  cow-dung  and  some  sand,  watering  thuni  sparingly.  I  then  place  them  in  a 
slight  bottoni-luat,  where  they  soon  make  a  start,  and  if  all  goes  on  well  they  Avill  soon  be  six 
inches  high,  when  I  shift  them  into  a  5-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  rich  turfy  loam,  rotten  cow-dung, 
a  little  leaf-mold,  and  sand.  I  now  bring  them  to  the  vinery,  keeping  them  close  up  to  the 
glass.  They  now  reap  the  benefit  of  their  shift,  and  become  strong  and  vigorous,  throwing  out 
laterals  or  side  shoots  in  abundance.  About  this  stage  I  ajiply  a  small  stake,  to  which  1  tie  the 
leader  very  loosely.  The  side  .shoots  now  make  rapid  i)rogres3,  and  when  they  have  attained 
tiie  length  of  two  or  three  joints,  I  pinch  off  one,  leaving  one  or  two,  according  to  the  length  of 
tiie  joints.  In  this  way  1  double  my  side  shoots.  I  now  give  a  little  weak  licjuid  nuunire,  made 
of  sheep's  dung,  if  that  can  be  got.  I  give  them  this  twice  a  week,  which  invigorates  them,  and 
makes  them  push  fresh  laterals,  -whicli  I  again  pinch,  tying  the  leader  to  tlie  stake  as  it  grows. 
By  this  time  the  pot  will  be  pretty  well  filled  with  roots.  I  now  give  them  their  final  shift  for 
the  season,  using  a  10-inch  pot,  and  good  rough  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  cow-dimg, 
in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mold.  By  the  beginning  of  August  I  have  got  pretty 
tolerable  idants ;  I  therefore  let  them  come  into  bloom,  watering  liberally  with  manure  water, 
and  putting  a  slight  mulching  of  cow-dung  on  the  top  of  the  pots.  They  will  flower  till  the  end 
of  October  or  middle  of  Kovember.  I  now  have  the  foundation  laid  for  specimen  plants  the  fol- 
lowing season.  After  they  have  done  flowering,  I  store  them  in  an  empty  pit,  giving  only  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  them  alive  till  spring.  Next  year  they  get  the  same  treatment  as  last, 
and  by  these  means  I  succeed  in  getting  plants  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. — 
J?.,  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  Londni. 


Impatie.vs  jERnoM.F- — A  specimen  of  this  new,  greenhouse,  herbaceous  plant,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ykitcii.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  received  a  Silver  Knightian  Medial,  in 
testimony  of  its  singular  beauty  and  horticultural  value.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  fleshy  or  tuberous 
stems,  about  a  foot  high,  of  a  deep  purple  color,  concealed  by  numerous  narrow,  deep-green 
leaves,  from  among  the  upJ)crmo^t  of  which  appear  great  numbers  of  flowers  in  general  form  like 
those  of  any  other  Balsam,  but  of  a  brilliant  biii-k-red,  relieved  by  yellow  and  green.  The  red 
belongs  to  a  large,  bag-shaped,  curved  pouch,  which  hangs  down  in  front  of  tJje  flower-stalk  ;  the 
yellow  and  green,  confined  to  the  small  sepals  and  petals,  form  a  helmet-shaped  bodj',  which 
seems  to  terminate  the  pouch.  The  figure  in  the  Botanical  Marjazine  was  taken  from  a  very  ill- 
colored  specimen.  It  will  no  doubt  propagate  easily  by  cuttings,  if  not  by  seed,  and  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  universal  favorite.  Mr.  MTvor  sent  the  tuberous  stems  from  the  Keilgherry  garden,  at 
Ootacamund,  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  first  flowered  in  June,  1852.— Zon«fo« 
Gardeners   Chronicle. 
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The  Season. — "VTe  thonglit,  at  one  time,  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  spring  of  unpre- 
cedented earliness.  On  tlie  twelt'tli  of  March  the  ground  was  pretty  generally  free  from 
frost,  and  outdoor  operations  were  briskly  commenced.  For  nearly  a  week  the  weather 
continued  as  mild  and  beautiful  as  May,  when,  on  the  eighteenth,  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
suddenly  came  up,  and  with  it  intense  cold,  which  completely  froze  up  the  ground  again, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  outdoor  work.  The  high  wind  and  cold  continued  nearly  three  days, 
trying  severely  greeu-houses  and  hot-beds,  as  well  as  bulbous  roots  and  other  articles  that 
had  been  uncovered  on  the  expectation  of  spring.  We  do  not  think  that  the  fruit  buds 
suffered,  because  the  warmth  had  scarcely  been  of  sufficiently  long  continuance  to  excite 
them,  nor  has  the  cold  been  so  intense  as  to  do  them  injury  in  their  backAvard  condition. 


The  Downing  Monument. — We  have  been  informed  that  the  fund  now  collected  for  this 
monument  amounts  to  about  one  tliousand  dollars.  The  design  is  a  vase  of  pure  white 
marble,  on  a  pedestal  of  five  feet  in  height,  the  whole  to  be  nine  feet.  The  vase  is  to  be 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  pedestal  to  bear  a  suitable  inscription.  It  is  contemplated,  we 
believe,  to  place  it  in  some  of  the  public  grounds  at  Washington.  If  the  Few  Yorkers  had 
succeeded  in  their  great  central  park  project,  that  would  have  been  the  place  for  it,  Ave 
think.  We  would  rather  place  it  on  the  Boston  Common  than  on  any  of  tlie  public  grounds 
at  Was^hington,  in  their  present  state.  They  might  do  for  the  monument  of  a  soldier,  but 
not  for  that  of  a  man  of  such  tastes  as  Downino's. 


The  Paek  Question  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  Samuel  J.  G  ustin,  Esq.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  reports,  documents,  and  proceedings  relative  to  the  New  York  Parks. 
The  question  is  yet,  we  believe,  undecided.  Some  are  in  favor  of  "Jones'  Park" — a  tract 
of  ground  containing  153  acres,  part  of  it  heavily  wooded,  lying  between  the  Third  avenue 
and  the  East  River,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  Hurlgate  ferry.  "  Central  Park,"  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  acres,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  island,  between  Sixteenth  and 
lOGth  streets  and  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues,  being  about  half  a  mile  Avide  and  two  and 
one-fourth  miles  long.  This  ground  embraces  the  site  of  the  ncAV  Croton  reservoir,  Avhich 
Avill  be  in  fact  a  lake  of  nearly  100  acres  area;  also,  the  State  Arsenal  and  St.  Vincent's 
Academy.  The  ground  is  rocky  and  uneven  ;  some  portions  of  it  being  elevated,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  rivers,  villages,  and  country,  that  surround  the  island  of  New 
York.  A  magnificent  park  might  be  made  on  this  ground;  a  park  every  Avay  Avorthy  the 
great  commercial  metropolis.  Jones  Park  is  reconnncnded  as  being  more  available  at 
present,  having  Avoods  on  it  that  may  be  thinned  out,  and  alibrd  shade  and  ornament  at 
once,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Admit  this;  though  Ave  have  little  faith  in  the 
practicability  of  making  handsome  park  trees  of  many  of  those  noAV  standing  on  Jones' 
Avoods.  A  feAV  around  the  outsides  Avould  do  very  avoU.  But  Avhat  is  a  park  of  150  acres 
w  York,  not  as  she  is,  but  as  slie  Avill  be  five  and  twenty  years  hence?  Notl 
ill  Avant  both  of  these  parks ;  and,  if  the  people  of  Ncav  York  could  appreciate 
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iiiattor,  iIrv  would  demand  tliem  botli.  Is  it  not  economy  to  provide  for  the  public  health? 
Most  siuvIt  it  is;  mid  if  no  provision  is  now  made  for  vacant  ground,  where  jicople  can 
enjoy  fresh  air  and  healthful  exercise,  what  will  become  of  them  by  and  by,  when  the 
whole  island  is  densely  occU[)ied?  "Will  it  bo  possible  then  for  such  innneuse  masses  of 
human  beings,  crowded  together  in  the  midst  of  lilthy  streets  and  alleys,  to  avoid  ei>idemic 
diseases?  and  would  not  one  season  of  cholera  cost  more  than  both  the  talked-of  parks? 
No  large  city  in  the  world  is  so  desticutc  of  public  grounds  as  New  York.  "NVc  hope  this 
will  not  long  be  so. 

The  Conxokd  Gkm'E. — This  famous  new  (ira[)e  is  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  tlie  times 
iu  the  horticultural  world.  We  find  various  opinions  in  regard  to  it,  even  among  the 
Boston  gentlemen  who  have  seen  it  from  its  first  appearance.  AVe  liave,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  received  several  letters  on  the  subject.  One  says  :  "  Those  who  purchase  the 
Concord  Grape,  T^ith  the  expectation  that  it  will  equal  in  size  tlie  cut  that  appears  in  the 
Mafjuzine  of  Iforticulture,  and  other  papers,  or  in  merit  the  terms  used  in  the  advertise- 
ment, will  be  greatly  disappointed.  The  Grape,  cither  in  bunch  or  berry,  is  not  by  vne- 
third  as  large  as  pictured;  nor  is  the  Grape  generally  commended  here."  Another  says: 
"The  best  judges  have  never  considered  it  more  than  a  Grape  for  preserves." 

Personally,  Ave  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Grape  whatever,  and  can  not  say  a  word  either 
for  or  against  it.  "We  have  the  opinions  of  very  respectable  gentlemen,  newspaper  articles, 
and  committee  reports,  speaking  highly  of  its  merits;  while  other  gentlemen,  of  the  high- 
est standing,  say  that  the  public  should  be  cautioned  against  believing  in  either  the  extra- 
ordinary size  or  excellence  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends.  Mr.  Bull  himself,  who  we  believe 
is  perfectly  honest  in  the  matter,  though,  like  other  peoi)le,  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
partiality  for  his  own  productions,  assures  us  that  he  has  entire  confidence  that  it  will  j)rove 
to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  and  that  his  own  neighbors  are  buying  it,  by  the  half  dozen, 
at  five  dt)llars  each.  Mr.  B.  sends  us  the  following  note,  iu  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who 
expressed  a  doubt,  in  our  last  number,  as  to  the  Concord  ripening  four  iceels  earlier  than 
the  halella. 

"I  observe,  in  the  Jrarch  nuinbor  of  the  Ilortlcidturisf,  an  article  on  the  new  seedling  Grape 
ConC'irJ,  signed  Jamus  Lennox,  who  doubts  if  the  CVwcorJ does  reallj-  ripen  four  weeks  before  the 
Isabella,  wliieh,  he  gays,  ripens  at  Koehcster  about  the  same  time  the  new  seedling  does  at  Con- 
cord. Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  to  state  the  data  ui)on  which  my  statement  is  founded? 
so  that  your  correspondent,  and  others,  may  see  for  themselves  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  in  regard  to  it. 

"  I  have  had  the  hahella,  Diana,  Catawba,  and  many  other  varieties,  growing  in  my  garden 
for  many  years.  The  Isabella,  on  the  open  trellis,  never  ripened  a  single  bunch.  Five  years 
since,  I  planted  it  against  the  house,  in  a  border  prepared  in  the  best  manner.  In  this  position 
it  docs  ripen  its  fruit,  generally ;  but,  two  years  since,  it  failed,  even  there.  The  Cutawba.  though 
a(/ain<t  the  Imhsc,  never  ripens ;  the  Diana,  in  the  ojien  border,  ripens,  with  difTiculty,  about  the 
first  of  October.  It  ripens  on  the  seaboard  a  few  days  earlier.  They  have  all  of  them  been 
well  cultivated,  and  annually  pruned.  The  Concord  has  grown  on  the  open  ground,  where  it 
has  never  failed  to  give  a  full  crop  of  ripe  fruit  by  the  tenth  of  September  ;  while  the  Isabella, 
above  spoken  of,  gave  its  earliest  bunches  of  ripe  fruit  October  sixth,  and  the  main  crop  was 
gathered  October  fifteenth,  not  without  some  red  berries,  even  then.  The  Isabella  ripens  at 
Boston  about  the  first  of  October. 

"  Whether  the  same  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  the  Isabella  and  the  Concord  will  pre- 
vail at  Rochester,  can  only  be  determined  when  the  Concord  shall  have  been  gj-own  there.     I 
not  sec  any  good  reason  why  tlie  Concord  should  not  be  as  much  earlier  than  the  Isabella  at 
tcr  as  it  is  at  Concord.     E.  W.  Bull. — Concord,  Mass." 
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Geeex  Houses  of  John  B.  Eatox  &  Co.,  Oaklands  Nuesery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 
The  most  complete  and  elegant  plant  houses  which  we  liave  seen  in  this  country,  devoted 
to  commercial  cultivation,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Eaton  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  formerly  Mason 
&  LoTEEiNa.  Every  convenience  in  the  way  of  heat,  water,  ventilation,  &c.,  has  been 
provided  as  perfectly  as  it  was  possible,  without  any  regard  to  the  expense.  They  are 
finely  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  localities,  near  Buffalo,  and  adjoining  a  large  and  costly 
residence,  which  Mr.  Mason  has  nearly  completed  for  himself. 

The  plants  are  young — the  houses  having  been  completed  last  fall — but  all  are  in  a  fine, 
healthy  condition,  and  arranged  with  great  care  and  taste.  We  Avere  so  much  pleased  with 
these  houses  that  we  requested  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  the  managing  partner,  to  give  us  a  dia- 
gram and  description  of  them,  Avhicli  he  has  very  kindly  done,  as  follows : 


1,  Co7iservatori/— octagon,  30  feet  in  diameter,  occupied  by  a  bed  of  prepared  soil ;  in  the  cen- 
ter, a  rockery,  and  shelves  extending  around  the  house  next  the  glass.  Between  the  shelving 
and  border  is  a  broad  walk,  paved  with  marble. 

2,  Rose- House— 20  by  60  feet,  furnished  with  a  stage  and  front  shelf;  below  the  stage  is  an 
excavation,  used  for  storing  Dahlias,  etc.,  and  behind  it  a  pit,  level  with  the  ground,  in  which 
are  plants  of  large  size ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  raised  border,  in  which  are  plunged  CameUias,  etc. 

?,,  Geranium- House— 10  by  60  feet  dimensions,  and  arrangements  the  same  as  Rose-IIouse, 
except  that  the  raised  border  at  the  end  is  replaced  by  a  shelf. 

5,  Forcing-House— 10  by  50  feet.  Tit  in  center,  two  feet  liigh,  heated  below.  Shelf  each  side 
of  the  house. 

6,  Grape-House — 20  by  50  feet ;  border  inside,  occupying  the  whole  house ;  at  the  back  it  is 
raised,  and  at  present  filled  with  Camellias  plunged  in  the  soil  Grapes  but  recently  planted, 
and  as  yet  only  on  the  front. 

1,  Froprifjathn/-Home—hcUyecn  Hot  and  Forcing-Houses,  12  by  -10  feet;  a  heated  pit  on  each 
ide  ;  patliway  sunk  between  them. 
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11.  //.</• /A)"*^— spoiling  from  Oftico.  20  by  50  feet;  center  occupied  by  a  wulleJ  pit  two  feet 
Linh,  siirroiiiuleJ  by  ii  wulk,  MJth  shelves  on  the  sides  next  the  (^hiss. 

8,  Ojfiie.     9,  Entrance.     10,  DwcUing-IIousc.     a,  a,  a,  Doors.     The  open  spjico  on  cacli  ^i(le  «>f 
Ilot-Ilouse  is  used  for  frames.     The  front  is  150  feet. 

'Jlic  Jioic,  (Jcranium  and  O'rapc-IIauscs,  are  constructed  with  "  three-fjuiirttr  Kpiin"  roofs,  us  in 
the  annexed  figure,  and  back  walls  of  hollow  brickwork.  Thi'  two 
former  have  a  eoiithern,  and  tlie  latter  an  eastern  asjieet.  Tiie  nftuj-t 
span  being  behind  llie  stage;!,  and  directly  over  the  jiits  in  the  rear 
of  tliem,  give  an  abundance  of  liglit  to  jdants  jdaced  in  tlicm. 

Tlie  Forcing  and  I  lot- Houses  are  botli  si>an-roofed,  running  near- 
ly north  and  south. 

I'oof-sashes  all  stationary,  with  ventihitors  jdaced  at  the  ridge 
and  below  the  front  sashes,  which  also  open.  Partitions  between  houses  are  glass.  TIjc  wliole 
range  is  heated  by  a  powerful  liot-water  apparatus,  erected  \>y  Joseph  Nasox,  of  Xew  York  ;  the 
pipes  of  which  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  measure  nearly  3,000  feet  in  length. 
They  are  all  heated  by  one  furnace,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  office  building;  and  which 
is  capable  of  warming  a  still  greater  extent  of  surface,  if  required.  In  the  same  basement  is  a 
powerful  steam  pump,  Avhicli  elevates  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  houses,  from  capacious 
cisterns  and  a  deep  well  adjacent  (as  hard  or  soft  water  is  required),  into  two  reservoirs,  con- 
taining nearly  600  gallons  each,  located  in  the  attic,  whence  it  is  convej'ed  in  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  green-houses,  w^herever  needed ;  also  to  the  stables,  <fec.,  hydrants  are  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  to  which  hose  maj-  be  attached,  as  may  also  be  done  with  the  steam  pump,  which  thus 


becomes  a  fire  engine  of  considerable  power." 


CoxYERSATiox.vL  Meetixcs  OF  IToRTicuLTUEAL  SOCIETIES. — A  geutloman  conncctod  -with 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  writes : 

"  I  regard  our  conversational  meetings  as  more  important  than  our  public  exhibitions  ;  indeed 
no  Ilorticidtural  Society,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  straight  path  of  duty  until  it  has  established 
meetings  of  this  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  a  dozen  practical  men  to  meet  together,  and  relate 
their  experience,  without  being  mutuallj-  benefited;  unless  they  should  all  be  fools,  which  it 
would  not  be  charitable  to  suppose.  I  would  urge  you  to  recommend  the  holding  of  such  meet- 
ings in  everj'  section  of  the  country." 

TTe  do  recommend  such  meetings  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  horticulture.  In  every  city 
and  village  in  the  land,  if  some  active  person  would  undertake  it,  a  club  might  he  formed 
to  hold  weekly  meetings,  during  the  leisure  seasons  at  least,  to  interchange  exi)erience  in 
gardening  matters;  and  these  meetings  might  not  only  be  instructive  and  profitable,  hut 
highly  entertaining.  Horticulture  offers  such  an  endless  variety  of  topics,  that  the  "  con- 
versations" need  never  be  wearisome,  hut  always  fresh. 


New  Camellias — American  Seedlings. — We  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  McKen- 
zie's  seedling  Camellia,  named  Victoria,  has  been  sold  to  an  English  plant-grower  for  §1,000. 
"W'e  have  heard  nothing  of  its  merits.  Mr.  II.  A.  Gkaef,  of  Brooklyn,  sent  us  a  few  days 
ago  a  plant  in  bloom,  of  a  handsome  new  variety,  Ellen's  Favorite,  (Hicks).  The  flower 
is  large  and  well  formed,  of  a  rosy  carmine  color,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be  a  free  grower. 
Mr.  G.  says  it  strikes  very  freely  from  cuttings. 

Ix  our  last  number,  and  this,  several  questions  are  unanswered,  to  wliicli  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  subjects. 

♦ 

We  have  to  thank  several  correspondents  for  valuable  communications,  which  w 
pear  soon. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  several  friends  and  correspondents  for  kindly  suggestions, 
which  we  do  not  allow  to  pass  iniheeded.  We  need  advice  greatly,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it. 

One  hints  that  we  have  ruined  the  Horticulturist  with  Pears  ;  that  many  subscribers  "are 
sick  of  Pears;"  and  that  a  certain  journal  East  has  split  all  to  pieces  on  the  same  rock, 
Pears.  We  are  alarmed,  of  course.  In  our  simplicity  we  thought  every  body  wanted  to 
know  something  about  Pears. 

Another  is  sick  of  the  French  articles  on  the  "Pruning  and  Management  of  the  Peach," 
because  such  information  is  "  not  adapted  to  this  country."  Here,  again,  we  were  in  error. 
AVe  thought  that  even  in  this  country,  and  among  our  subscribers,  there  were  a  few  who 
trained  Peach  trees  on  walls  and  trellises ;  and  that  even  if  there  were  not,  there  were  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  management  of  Peach  trees  in  the  open  air,  as  standards,  who  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  Lepere's  very  comijlete  account  of  his  system  of  propagating, 
I)lanting,  pruning,  training,  and  treating  the  Peach  tree,  under  all  circumstances. 

The  culture  of  the  Peach  in  this  country  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  very  worst  that  can 
be  imagined.  Everywhere  we  see  skeleton  orchards  staring  at  us  over  the  fences,  like  the 
ghosts  of  trees  that  had  died  a  premature  death  from  cruel  treatment.  If  cultivators  would 
study  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree,  as  Lepere  has  done,  and  apply  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment adapted  to  it,  they  would  have  trees  that  would  do  them  honor,  instead  of  being  a 
disgrace.  We  ask  our  friends  who  have  thought  it  a  waste  of  paper  to  reprint  this  article, 
to  read  it  over  again,  and  see  whether  it  be  really  so  uninstructive  as  they  imagine. 

We  will  thank  our  friends  and  readers  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  tell  us  wlien  we  err;  but 
we  beg  them  to  be  cliaritable,  and  not  to  forget  that  we  have  several  thousand  readers  to 
provide  for,  and  that  among  so  many  there  must  be  some  discontented. 


Errors  Corrected.— We  regretted  to  find  several  typographical  errors  in  our  last  num- 
ber, which  were  quite  unnecessary  — 

"  Tropiolum^''  on  page  111,  should  be  Tropceolum. 

'-'•Leon  le  Clerc  de  ITaval^''''  on  page  125,  should  be  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval. 
'■'■  JoseplLine  de  Moline"  on  page  135,  should  be  Josepliine  de  Maline. 
"Stove-room,"  on  page  128,  6th  line  from  the  top,  should  be  store-room. 


In-  the  February  number  of  the  Hortlculturht,  page  92,  you  remark  that  the  VrrgUia  lutea  is 
allied  to  the  Camellia,  and  the  only  native  tree  that  is  so.  This  is  surely  an  oversight,  as  Vir- 
gilia  belongs  to  Leguminosfc,  wliile  Camellia  belongs  to  Terustromiaeeae,  which  natural  order  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  two  genera,  having  each  two  species;  viz.,  Gordonia  Lasianthus 
and  Pubescens,  Stuartia  Virginica  and  Pentagynia.     H.  W.  T. — Hartford,  Ct. 

The  note  in  last  number,  page  133,  will  explain  this.    It  was  an  omission  of  a  line. 
Gordonia  was  referred  to  and  not  Virgilia. 


I  UAVK  growing  in  a  house  for  Grapes,  a  vine  five  years  old.  It  has  never  shown  any  blos- 
soms, and  I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  buds,  that  it  will  not  this  season.  The  vine  is 
over  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.     [What  kind,  and  how  managed? — Ed.] 

I  would  advise  those  about  building  graperies,  to  use  stone  posts.     Red  and  Yellow  Cedar 
decayed  so  much  in  three  years,  that  I  had  tlie  house  taken  down  and  rebuilt.     Cedar  posts  cost 
cents,  and  stone  ?;1.'25  each,  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  top  end  to  receive  an  iron  ' 
the  siUs.     M. — Oneida,  Co. 


i^:^:^: 
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Mr.  LdXtavoiirii'M  Kxikrimests  with  tiie  Cmntox  (Jkai-k — Tliiiikiii^;  lliul  tho  rcaiU-rs  of  the 
Ilurtiiiilturixt  would  liko  to  liour  what  Mr.  JA)X(;\v<)iiTii  thinks  of  llie  ('Hiitini  (;ih|io,  1  vtiiliire  to 
traiisfor  the  foUowiiig  for  your  cohiuuis,  from  his  U-ttcr  to  iiiu  of  the  first  of  lVl)ruttry.  J.  II. 
"Watts — liofhestcr,  N.  Y. 

"I  believe  I  advised  \<n\  tliat  (ho  iimst  and  wine  of  the  Clinton  (Jrapc  dilFirod  from  any  I 
have  ever  seeu.  Tlie  imist  wciglis  very  heavy,  indieatiiif^  a  hirge  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter— the  wine,  fully  fornicntcd,  ac-id,  and  weighing  but  littlo,  an<l  indicating  but  little  spirit.  Of 
the  Grapes  you  sent  last  spring,  I  made  two  kinds  of  wine.  One  part  I  pressed  as  soon  as 
worked,  and  put  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  ounces  of  sngar  to  the  gallon  of  must ;  the  other,  I 
■worked,  and  left  to  ferment  in  the  skins,  before  pressing,  and  pnt  no  sugar.  Tlic  first  is  of  a 
beautifi'l  dark-red,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  color,  and  very  clear.  It  has  no  sweet- 
ness, and  is  rather  dry,  but  of  fine  flavor.  The  other  is  clear,  very  dark-red,  and  more  acid,  but 
of  fine  flavor.  I  deem  that  in  our  warmer  latitude,  the  must  will  have  more  sugar,  and  will 
make  a  valuable  red  wine — nn  article  we  have  not  at  present.  I  am  very  desiious  of  giving  the 
Grape  further  trial,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  engage  and  send  me  from  two  to  five 
busliels  of  the  Grapes,  and  let  them  be  as  ripe  as  possible.  I  shall  also  be  pleased  to  get  from 
two  thousand  to  five  thousand  cuttings.  I  will  next  spring  graft  a  dozen  roots  with  this  Grape, 
and  the  next  season  guarantee  to  have  Grapes  enough  fully  to  test  how  they  suit  our  climate  — 
as  I  have  had  grafts  grow  the  first  season  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  often  to  bear  some  fruit 
the  same  season." 


Note  ox  the  probable  effect  of  Swejo-ixcs  of  Blacksmiths'  Shops  and  Charcoal  ox  Frot 
Trees,  «fec.  <fer. — I  notice  in  the  January  number  of  the  Tlorticulturist,  a  communication  from  R. 
B.  Wap.ren,  in  which  he  saj's: 

"  In  preparing  the  ground  for  setting  them  "  (Pear  trees),  "  I  put  into  the  holes  a  half  bushel 
of  the  sweepings  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  mixed  with  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  forge,"  <tc.  "  I 
have  two  very  fine  trees,  five  years  old,  which  have  never  produced  half  a  dozen  Pears ;  they 
bloom  profusely  every  year,  but  set  no  fruit."  The  sweepings  and  cinders  from  a  blacksmith's 
shop  woidd  probably  have  the  same  effect  on  trees  as  charcoal.  My  wife  scatters  pulverized 
charcoal  over  the  earth  around  her  house-plants,  which  causes  them  to  bloom  very  profusely,  and 
the  flowers  to  assume  much  brighter  colors  than  they  usually  wear. 

"VVe  tried  the  experiment  on  our  Cucumber  vines  ;  they  blossomed  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
others ;  in  fact  the  vines  were  comjdetel}'  covered  with  flowers,  but  no  Cucumbers  were  pro- 
duced. I  tried  the  same  experiment  on  an  Apple  tree ;  it  blossomed  a  week  earlier  than  any 
other  tree  in  the  orchard,  but  did  not  bear  a  single  Apple. 

A  moderate  use  of  charcoal,  or  sweepings  and  cinders  from  iron  workers'  shops,  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  garden  regetablcs  and  fruit  trees,  though  my  ex]ieriment8  hare  not  been  extensive 
enough  to  satisfy  me  whether  they  may  be  successfully  applied  or  not.  II.  L.  Spexcer — Cas- 
tl:t07l,    Vt. 

^ 

Note  ox  the  Greex  Sweetixg  Apple. — "What  a  luxury,  Mr.  Barkv,  we  have  in  this  fi-esh  and 
delicious  Apple?  I  believe  we  have  each  tried  its  merits  in  the  supply  fiorn  Robert II.  Brown's 
orchard.  Possessing  a  verj-  mild  and  agreeable  sweet,  and  being  very  juicj-,  it  gives  a  healthy 
tone  to  digestion,  and  can  be  eaten  with  impunity.  I  wish  no  other  beverage  than  its  juices  to 
quench  thirst,  and  no  better  dessert  at  all  times.  The  tree  produces  abundantly ;  and  mj'  ob- 
ject is  to  call  attention  to  it,  that  every  cultivator  of  trees  may  be  sure  and  have  it.  The  Apple 
is  in  perfection  now,  and  will  keep  a  month  longer.     J.  II.  "Watts — Rochester. 

"We  consider  this  the  best  Sweet  Apjjle/oT-  dessert  tliat  we  grow  in  tlii.s  locality;  always 
foir,  and  of  a  liandsoiuc  pea-green  color,  rarely  with  a  blush  on  one  side.     The  tr 
ood  grower  and  bearer. 
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A  coRRESPOXDEXT  writes  as  follows  from  Lawrence  county,  Oliio : 

"The  Rome  Beauty  Apple  •was  originated  near  this  place,  on  the  river  bottom.  It  grows  to 
an  enormous  size ;  ninety-six  will  fill  a  barrel  easily.  Those  grown  on  the  iipland  are  the  best 
flavored,  and  of  fine  size  and  appearance. 

"  There  is  a  yellow  Peach  here,  called  the  Italian,  nearly  as  large  as  the  above  Apple,  and  of 
fine  flavor.     It  was  raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Italy. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  above  named  fruits,  there  is  but  little  in  this  countrj'  worthy  the 
name  of  fruit. 

"  I  asked  a  man  what  kind  of  Grape  vine  that  was  in  his  garden?  He  said.  Tame  Grape — 
tame  enough,  indeed — on  the  ground.  What  kind  of  Gooseberry  is  that?  Tame.  AVhat  kind 
of  Plum  is  that  ?     SiiffUah." 


Pears. — As  some  of  your  subscribers  have  sent  in  an  account  of  the  keeping  of  their  Pears,  I 
would  inform  you,  though  I  have  but  few,  that  I  ate  mj'^  last  Beurrc  Did  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary ;  and  yesterday  (February  27)  my  last  Beurre  cZ'  Aremberg.  My  JEaster  Betirre  will,  I  think, 
keep  till  next  May,  as  I  have  kept  them  that  long  heretofore.     Jacob  Fraxtz — Paradise,  Pa. 


To  THE  Victim  of  happy  Contentment.* — Dear  Atticus — And  you  are  too  contented  in  a  home 
where  beauty  and  taste  are  so  perfected  as  to  leave  little  room  for  devising  and  imjiroving  ?  I 
do  not  wonder ;  for  are  we  not  all  happiest  when  intellect  and  heart  are  taxed  to  tluir  utmost  in 
inventing,  and  the  physical  system  correspondingly  so  in  executing  darling  plans  and  theories? 
"  We  were  not  made  to  wander  on  the  wing."  'Tis  in  creating  that  we  live  most  intensely. 
That  were  a  sordid  soul  —  a  dull,  phlegmatic  creature,  devoid  the  actuatings  of  genius  and  talent 
—  wlio  could  rest  quietly  in  his  perfected  home,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  beauty  —  revel 
sensually  in  the  adornments  clustered  about  him.  lie  would  be  a  voluptuous  animal,  despite  his 
prating  of  art  and  taste. 

Your  state,  sir,  is  a  dangerous,  a  critical  one.  Your  disease  has  more  fearful  tendencies,  I  fear, 
than  you  realize.  Look  well  to  yourself  before  it  advances  beyond  your  control.  I  have  had 
great  faith  in  Mr.  Barry's  judgment :  but  the  best  of  people  err  sometimes.  As  you  value  your 
well-being,  I  pray  you  do  not  hug  to  yourself  the  vain  thought  that  the  "siimmum  bonmn  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment  you  have  reached  !"  Lay  not  the  flattering  sweet  imetion  to  your  soul! 
That  was  a  syren  song  that  brea'hed  through  the  editorial  quill  just  then  ;  heed  it  not !  or  it  will 
lull  you  into  a  dangerous  slumber,  from  which  you  will  awaken  to  an  incurable  sense  of  unrest 
and  discontent.  My  womanly  nature  is  stirred  for  you  ;  I  tremble  lest  you  may  yield  to  delusive 
charms,  and  I  long  to  snatch  you  from  ruin's  brink. 

Your  confessions  and  your  aspirations  after  knowledge  to  show  you  your  true  state  has  inter- 
ested me,  though  I  know  you  not  from  any  other  Greek.  But  I  claim  you  as  a  brother.  With 
such  a  mind  and  its  capacities  for  conceiving  and  constructing  —  for  weaving  bright  dreams  into 
brighter  realities — you  will  not  be  satisfied  even  when  all  within  your  reach  seems  attained. 
You  must  still  be  creating  new  fancies,  and  laboring  to  endow  with  form  those  imaginings.  You 
can  never  become  a  quiet,  contented  clod. 

Like  a  good  friend,  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  bring  3"ou  proposals  of  relief  First,  pray, 
sir,  allow  me  to  be  a  little  egotistical,  and  tell  j-ou  somewhat  of  myself 

Most  of  my  life  was  spent  in  a  great  city,  amid  its  higli  walls,  its  crowded  streets,  and  ceaseless 
din  ;  but  I  was  ever  longing  to  be  away,  where  sight  and  thought  could  be  free  —  to  enjoy  those 
beauties  which  methought  I  loved  with  a  stronger  passion  than  the  hum-drum  common-place 
people  about  me.  I  did  not  get  the  better  of  my  romantic  dreams  even  when  married  and  settled 
down,  for  I  took  care  to  get  a  husband  that  loved  what  I  loved,  and  not  one  whose  whole  soul 

*  Our  ro.iders  will  remember  an  article,  published  in  the  December  number,  from  friend  "Atticus,"  ■who  consid- 
ered himself  "  too  coiiU'iited  at  home."    It  has  called  out  a  bcautiftil  reply  from  "  Elsh:."— En. 
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was  ill  his  nioin-y  «lrii\vor  itml  leilgcrs,  nn.l  wlio  would  l>y  his  Lick  of  synipntliy  Buiolhcr  up  my 
little  hit  uf  fain-y.  An>l  i»o  the  first  lisjiiugs  of  our  little  ones  wore  of  lhiii{^s  we  hiiJ  lauglit  Iheiii 
to  love.  We  gave  them  all  the  lessons  on  nature  we  could ;  and  when  the  reality  was  not  at 
liaii>l,  n)ade  u^e  of  tliose  next  hest  things,  dcsciijitions  and  jiietuiings  of  her  workc.  And  so  at 
three  yeai*s  old  they  knew  more  of  natin-c  than  many  who  live  all  their  lives  amid  her  haunts. 
Our  sweet  morninj^  naps  about  four  o'eloek  were  disturlied  l)y  one  cr  two  cherulis  climbing  up 
and  nestling  be?ide  us  with  —  "Now,  i>a])a,  mamma,  talk  'buut  our  farm;"  or,  "talk  poetry." 

In  the  eourse  of  time  our  furin  was  no  idle  figment  of  the  biain,  but  a  living,  broad  reality. 
And  such  a  farm! — just  what  a  jioetical,  romantic  woman  might  crave.  It  was  as  the  red  man 
left  it,  in  all  its  ]>ristine  beauty.  Wiiat  happiness  to  j^ossess  those  broad  acres  unraarred  by  the 
hands  of  verdant,  uncultivated  rusticity,  with  their  obsolete  notions!  What  pleasure  to  aj)|ior- 
tion  and  adorn  it  to  our  own  minds!  We  erected  a  settler's  cottage  away  back  from  the  road, 
and  left  a  choice  spot  for  our  future  home.  Three  years  have  rajiidly  flown  in  this  delectable 
employment.  Orchard-s  and  gnrdens  and  nurseries  and  fields  have  stretched  themselves  out  ait  hy 
tnagic,  say  those  who  have  not  been  witness  to  the  sinewy  strength  and  the  sweating  brow  that 
have  overcome  ditliculties  and  produced  results;  and  one  who  possessed  a  little  corner  of 
romance  in  her  eotnposition,  which  attracted  me  instinctively',  likens  it  to  the  wonders  of  Al.\d- 
din's  lamp.  Dear  Aladdin,  your  lamp  must  have  burned  slowly  if  it  revealed  not  things  with 
greater  celerity  than  do  we  witli  axes  and  bush-scythes  and  plows  and  spades.  But  could  yovi 
eat  of  the  delicious  Apples  and  Pears  (thanks  to  the  dwarfing  sj'stem)  and  Plums  and  Cherries 
and  Grapes  and  berries  ali'cady  here  produced  in  the  excellence  of  thtir  most  approved  varieties, 
you  would  deem  it  something  more  than  a  dream.  During  this  time  we  have  been  so  intensely 
occupied  in  bringing  about  necessary  improvements,  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  means  to 
devote  to  beauty.  We  live  on  hope  —  hope.  At  even  we  sit  by  the  home  fire,  and  talk  of  what 
we  may  sometime  have  and  enjoy,  as  we  picture  our  future  home.  We  rest  in  sleep,  and  dream 
we  arc  enjoying  these  comforts  in  full  fruition ;  we  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  early  dawn 
reveah  a  humble  home,  with  stumps  and  rail  fences  all  around.  Then  we  go  to  work  with  fresh 
vigor — another  home  in  our  eye  encouraging  us  onward.  Just  such  things  as  you  talk  about 
possesxing,  we  plan  —  and  enjoy,  day  after  daj',  in  anticipation.  But  we  don't  waste  time  in  idle 
dreaming, — oh,  no;  we  work  away,  early  and  late  —  "still  pursuing,  still  achieving:"  and  we 
have  "learned  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Some  people  might  think  there  were  inconveniences,  discomforts,  and  trials,  attending  tiiis  life 
—  such  as  living  in  a  settler's  home  with  not  very  extensive  accommodations,  and  the  brusque 
ap]>earance  of  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  —  the  very  part  that  comes  oftenest  in  con- 
tact with  the  visual  organs  of  we  whose  sphere  of  duty  doesn't  compas?  many  acres.  Time  does 
not  permit  us  to  arrange  this  spot,  which  we  only  look  at  as  a  temporary  locality;  for  the  sternly 
useful  and  actually  necessary  are  all  the  time  pressing  —  pressing.  They  who  would  think  thus 
might  fraternize  with  that  sordid  class  with  whom  I  have  proven  you,  sir,  could  never  affiliate. 
For  here,  hope,  imagination,  antici[>ation,  and  invention,  with  executicm,  may  be  brought  into 
active  exercise.  And  are  they  not  among  our  highest  attributes  —  productive  of  some  of  our 
purest  pleasures  ? 

While  I  busied  myself  this  eve,  inserting  ingenious  patches  in  the  knees  and  elbows  of  sundry 
juvenile  garments,  husband  read  me  ihe  Horticulturist ;  and  among  other  things,  your  ai tide. 
So  absorbed  was  I  in  the  repairing  of  dilapidated  wardrobes,  that  at  the  time  I  did  not  enter  into 
the  full  spirit  of  it.  My  agrestical  occupation  seemed  to  earth-bind  my  fancy.  By-and-by  hus- 
band, who  was  unusually  tired  and  sleepy,  had  sought  his  pillow;  and  while  I  went  from  room 
to  room,  tucking  in  the  inmates  of  the  different  beds,  he  was  fairly  napping.  I  sat  down  by  our 
low  window,  to  indulge  a  little  ruminating.  Without  was  spread  a  scene  of  varied  natural 
beauty,  and  all  about  was  bathed  in  moonlight  of  true  western  brilliance.  With  the  spec 
thought  I  sought  that  fair  Attical  home,  and  reveled  in  its  classic  beauty.     Then  I  plumed 
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wings,  and  backward  flew,  home  again.  How  very,  very  humble !  A  twinge  so  slight,  and  yet 
so  keen  as  to  almost  start  a  tear,  marked  the  cliange  in  the  spi.it  cf  my  dream.  Oh  dear!  when 
will  our  home  be  all  of  this  ?  When  I  might  enjoy  it  so  exquisitely,  why  can't  I  have  it  now  ? 
Thou  spirit  of  impatience,  —  come  here  to  disturb  my  amiable  equanimity — to  get  the  better  of 
my  pliilosophy  and  my  contentment, — begone  !  That  Athenian,  with  all  his  surroundings,  is  not 
to  be  envied.  I'll  warrant  there  might  be  some  "internal  care"  sometimes  "written  on  his  brow," 
as  on  mine  this  moment ;  but  on  my  brow  it  never  has  rested,  and  it  shall  not  now.  I  seized 
my  lamp,  slipped  softly  down  stairs  and  brightened  the  fire,  exclaiming — "I'll  write  him  a  letter 
this  moment,  and  ask  him  if  he  dare  be  so  audacious  as  to  assert  himself  half  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  we  of  this  "Woodside  cottage  ?"  Just  here  my  benevolence  and  kindness  were  aroused 
as  I  thought  of  Atticus  stricken  with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  my  heart  and  mind  were  taxed  for 
ingenious  contrivances  for  his  relief.  The  bright  thought  soon  came;  and  I  revolved  it  over  and 
over,  till  I  came  to  think  it  vastly  sage.  But  though  I  know  your  anxious  curiosity  is  all  on  the 
qui  vlve,  you  must  have  patience ;  for  the  unfolding  even  of  my  simple  plan  will  require  another 
letter.     Yours  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy,     Elsie. —  Woodside,  WauJccsha,   Wis. 


The  Alpine  Heights. — The  pen  and  the  pencil  may  attempt,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  repro- 
duce the  soft  gradations  of  the  beautiful  or  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  the  picturesque ;  but  they  are 
alike  powerless  and  paralyzed  before  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  Aljane  heights,  where  there  is 
neither  life  nor  motion  ;  where  a  stern,  unsmiling  sublimity  has  moulded  every  form,  and  stamped 
u])on  the  scene  the  frown  of  a  perpetual  winter.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  aspect  of  nature 
that  prepares  us  for  what  we  see  when  we  have  entered  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Here  is 
no  hum  of  insects,  no  rustle  of  foliage,  no  pulse  of  vitality.  There  is  no  provision  for  animal  life 
in  the  pitiless  granite,  ice,  and  snow,  that  make  up  the  landscape.  The  solitary  eagle,  whose  slow 
circling  form  is  painted  on  the  dark  sky  above,  seems  but  a  momentary  presence,  like  ourselves, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  scene.  Nature  is  no  longer  a  bounteous  and  beneficent  mother,  but  a  stern 
and  awful  power,  before  which  vre  bow  and  tremble ;  and  the  eartli  ceases  to  be  a  man's  farm 
and  garden,  and  becomes  only  a  part  of  the  solar  system. — Hillard's  Italy. 


^nsbjcrs    to    Corrcsponitnt^. 

(T.  B.,  Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.)  Peai'.s  for  Puofitaele  Orchard  Culture. — BartJctf,  Virgalicu 
or  White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Flemislh  Beauty,  Swan's  Orange,  Glout 
Morcean,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Lawrence,  and  Easter  Bcurre.  For  two  varieties  only,  we  recom- 
mend the  two  first.  For  a  profitable  orchard  on  Quince  stocks.  White  Doyenne,  Beurre  Diel, 
Duchcsse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Glout  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Caftilhte,  and 
Pound.     Yov  ihvc.Qya,v\Qi\Qs  on\y,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  awH  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Blight. — "We  cannot  say  that  any  varieties  are  free  from  attacks  of  this  malady,  or  that  any 
arc  less  liable  to  it  than  others,  though  circumstances  occasionally  favor  that  belief.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  it  is  less  fatal  to  slow-growing  trees  and  varieties  than  to  those  of  very  rapid  and 
rank  growth. 

(C.  M.  G.,  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  county,  K  Y.)  New  Varieties  of  Flowers. — These  are  pro- 
duced in  two  waj's:  first,  accidental  sports  and  variations,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  permanent ; 
and,  second,  by  cross  impregnation.  New  varieties  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Datlbdils,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ac,  are  all  raised  from  seeds.  Thousands  of  seedling  Dahlias  may 
be  grown  and  flowered,  without  obtaining  even  one  fine  double  flower  worth  saving;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  others. 

ANGES  will  bear  without  being  grafted  or  budded,  but  net  until  well  advanced  in  age 
uit  mav  be  W'orthless, 
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The  Lii.v  is  till'  lIiinfrocalli»{Fiinki<t)  Jnponh-n,  or  Jnpnn  Dny  l.ily — n  liardy  pliint  for  the  ^'nrdon. 

l{,>m; — Prol>!il>Iy  tlui  Qntrn  <if  tfir  Pniir'u;  Wc  can  toll  you  if  you  semi  us  a  flower,  with  a 
small  piooo  of  the  wood  and  a  few  leaves. 

"  To  iiAVK  RosK.s  uLossoM  THROUGH  THE  Si  MMKR  AND  Fall,"  you  iiui.st  plaiit  CVerlilooIllillg 
sorts,  such  as  Jli/brid  Perpctnah,  Bourbons,  NoiscttcH,  &c. 

(Several  Inquirers.)  American  Pomological  Society. — The  time  has  not  been  fixed,  but  we 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  answer  it  in  our  next.  "SVe  hope  it  will  Ije  so  arranged,  if  possible,  that 
members  can  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  without  lo.ss  of 
time.  So  many  exhibitions  are  held  at  that  season  that  it  will  be  imi)0ssible  to  avoid  collision 
with  some  of  them. 


I  soTKT.n,  in  a  late  nuinl)cr  of  tlio  Ifortli-tiUurUt.  an  arlicio  on  tlic  roacli.  wherein  the  Ifiirit-Shflled  Almond 
was  recommoniled  for  a  slock.  Can  > on  inform  me  wlierc  the //f/;'i:'->7/^//<'/ Ahiioiid  can  lie  ))rociire<l  in  any  con- 
siderable quanlity,  and  in  a  suitable  eondilion  to  plant  V  (those  found  usually  in  the  market  are  i)ro1)ably  too  dry  to 
vegetate)  and  if  trees  put  uiion  this  stock  are  diually  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  "  yellows  V"— a  malady  which  luia 
been  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  I'each  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  frentlcman,  who  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  quantity 
of  Peach  stones  to  plant,  with  a  view  to  disprove  the  idea  that  I  entertained,  that  the  disease  was  local— \.  e.  that  all 
reach  trees  on  Teach  stocks  were  subject  to  it  in  this  vicinity,  whether  they  were,  previous  to  being  planted,  healthy 
or  otherwise— but  these  have  been  equally  sickly  with  those  grown  from  stones  gathered  promiscuously  in  tlie  Boston 
market,  notwithstanding  they  were  procured  from  a  section  where  the  disease  did  not  prevail. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  your  Jamiary  number  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Khubarb,  or  Pie  Plant.  Having  seen  it 
growni  in  some  nurseries  from  see<l,  with  a  view  of  improving  its  size,  it  should  be  known  that  these  seedlings  diftcr 
widely  in  their  clTects.  One  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  has  grown  multitudes 
from  seed,  infonns  me  that  some  of  his  seedlings  operate  as  violent  emetics  on  all  who  make  use  of  them,  and  others 
as  cathartics;  and,  in  one  instance,  he  was  crediltly  informed  of  a  large  number  of  peo])le  who  were  taken  with  the 
disease  generally  known  as  gravel,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a  particular  variety  of  llbubarb  for  only  a  few  weeks.  ('2) 

Can  you  inform  me  by  what  mode  the  New  American  Weeping  Willow  is  most  successfully  grafted  '!  and  if  any 
particular  variety  of  stock  is  preferable  V  (3)    C.  W.  V.— Newton. 

(1)  The  Ilard-Shcll  Almond  bears  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  tlie  countiy,  and  seeds  or 
"pits"  could  be  easily  obtained  in  the  fall;  or  you  ean  import  the  seed  or  stocks  from  France. 
We  eannot  say  that  this  will  prevent  the  "  yellows."     We  fear  not;  but  it  is  well  enough  to  try. 

(2)  We  have  not  heard  of  sueh  cases  before.  In  selecting  plants  to  be  reserved,  from  .-ocdll..g 
Rhubarb,  the  largest  and  finest  flavored  only  should  be  chosen.  There  is  as  much  dilfereiice  in 
the  tenderness  and  flavor  of  Rhubarb  as  of  Apples. 

(:5)  Graft  on  any  strong,  erect  Willow,  in  the  usual  "  cleft" '  manner. 


Each  month  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  ITorticulturUt,  and  gain  much  valuable  ins'niclion  fmm  its  attractive 
page.s.  But  the  more  I  learn  the  more  do  I  feel  sensible  of  my  ignorance  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Every 
article  suggests  inquiries  upon  points  respecting  which  I  feel  the  need  of  "  more  light;"  and  I  frequently  am  inclined 
to  avail  myself  of  the  Yankee  privilege,  which  you  extend  to  your  readers,  of  asking  questions. 

In  your  leading  article,  of  the  March  number,  upon  transplanting  trees,  you  speak  of  the  injurious  effect  nt  tcct 
soiU  upon  trees.  Now,  how  extended  an  application  has  that  term  "  wet  soils"?  In  my  garden,  and  around  some 
of  my  fruit  trees  (the  ground  being  flat),  at  this  present  time,  and  perhaps  for  a  week  back,  the  water,  which  has 
been  accumulating  from  the  rapidly  melting  snows,  stands  upon  the  soil ;  and  even  in  very  heavy  rains,  the  water 
may  collect  there  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  dry  at  other  seasons.  Now,  will  you  rank  this  among  <icet  soils  t  Will  water, 
temporarily  standing,  as  I  have  described,  around  trees,  injure  them?  And  if  so,  how  are  the  drains,  of  which  you 
speak,  to  be  constructed  ?  We  have  .stones  in  abundance,  near  at  hand  ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  used  for  the  ])ur- 
poses  of  draining?  Should  a  ditch  be  dug  andJiUed  with  stones,  and  the  garden  i>lat  be  inclined  to  it?  or  should  a 
hoUoic  drain  be  made,  such  as  you  would  have  to  convey  water  from  a  wet  cellar?  Will  you  oblige  me,  and  perhaps 
others  of  the  parvenm  in  horticulture,  by  giving  in  detail  the  construction  of  a  draiii,  suitable  for  a  half  or  a  quarter 
acre  of  land.  (I) 

In  the  February  number,  in  the  article  upon  "Hot  Beds"  (for  which  I  heartily  thank  you),  you  say  they  "should 
occupy  a  dry  situation,  where  they  will  not  be  afTccted  by  the  lodgment  of  water  during  rains  or  thaws."  As  a  pro- 
tection against  water,  will  it  do  to  place  a  quantity  of  stones,  say  a  foot  deep,  heneath  the  bed  ?  (2) 

Are  hard  coal  aslies  of  any  service  around  Iruit  or  ornamental  trees  ?  (^) 

My  chimtuy  caps,  constructed  of  brick  and  smoothed  over  with  mortar,  and  painted,  have  been  easting  their  coat, 
and  have  now,  from  the  effects  of  storms  and  frost,  a  verv  scaly  appearance.  Can  you  suggest  any  application  that 
will  permanently  restore  them  to  their  former  good  looks'? 

And,  one  thing  more.    AVill  you,  soon,  describe  the  process  of  thatching ;  how  a  roof  is  to  be  prepared  for 
how  straw,  or  any  other  proper  material,  is  to  be  applied  ? 
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AnA, finally,  (I  fear  you  will  suspect  my  profession),  will  you,  when  it  shall  be  convenient,  give,  in  the  HoHicrd- 
turlst,  a  design  for  a  neat,  quiet,  country  inn,  such  as  may  be  suited  for  a  rural  village,  not  subject  to  the  arrival  of 
many  strangers,  but  needing,  occasionally,  accommodations  for  the  comfortable,  hospitable  entertainment  of  a  "so- 
journer for  a  night  or  day" — a  pleasant,  home-like  place,  that  shall  have  no  taint  of  the  "  vile  Virginia  weed,"  and 
no  dark,  lurking  place  for  evil  '■'■spirits?"    W. — Shreieshury.  Mass. 

(1)  There  are  grounds  which,  generally,  arc  qiiite  dry;  hut  from  their  adhesiveness,  or  from 
the  im[)enetrability  of  the  sub-soil,  water  is  not  permitted  to  pass  off  rapidly.  Such  soils  need 
draining,  and  a  loosening  of  the  sub-soil,  to  make  them  suitable  for  fruit  trees.  To  see  water 
accumulate  on  the  surface  is  a  sure  sign  of  wetness.  If  anj'  part  of  your  garden  be  lower  than 
the  rest,  make  a  drain  there  large  enough  to  contain  the  surplus  water,  unless  there  be  a  natural 
outlet.  This  large  drain  may  be  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  if  necessary ;  fill  it  with  stones, 
of  small  size,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface;  lay  some  straw,  brush  or  rubbish,  over  them,  or 
some  sods,  grassy  side  downwards,  and  cover  with  earth.  Into  this  large  drain  smaller  ones 
may  be  conducted,  having  just  fall  enough  to  let  the  Avater  run.  We  usually'  make  stone  drains 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  eighteen  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  fill  them 
with  small  stones,  as  described  for  the  larger  ones.  In  a  flat,  moist  garden,  stone  drains  are 
useful,  even  if  there  be  no  outlet,  as  a  drain  in  the  middle  of  a  walk  is  sure  to  keep  it  perfectly 
dr}'  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 

(2)  This  will  serve  as  drainage  to  some  extent.  When  diificulty  is  apprehended  from  water  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  bed,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  descend  from  it. 

(.3)  None  that  we  know  of. 

AVe  must  defer  the  questions  concerning  "cliimnej'  caps"  and  "  thatched  roofs"  to  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  matters  than  we. 

Perhaps  our  friend  Davis  will  give  us  a  design,  soon,  for  a  "neat,  quiet,  country  inn." 


I  PUKciiASED,  two  years  ago,  a  number  of  Pear  trees,  grafted  Ave  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  have  been  trouliled 
with  a  kind  of  wart  that  has  appeared  upon  the  part  where  the  graft  was  inserted.  I  fear  that  the  growth  of  the 
trees  will  be  checked.    Please  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.    A  SuBscr.icEn. 

The  growth  of  these  "warts"  is  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  circulating  fluids  at  that 
point.  They  may  be  a  greater  deformity  than  an  injury.  You  might  j-iare  them  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  down  to  a  level  with  the  natural  bark;  not  all  around  the  tree  at  one  time,  so  as  to 
"  girdle"  it,  bitt  gradually. 


Nolict^    of    i3ooIv5,    ^3am.pljltts,    kt. 

Second  Festival  or  tue  Sons  of  New  IlAiirsuiRE.    Celebrated  in  Boston,  Nov.  2, 1853. 

The  proceedings  at  this  Festival,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Boston  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  at  Marshfield,  and  the  subsequent  obsequies  commcniorative  of  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webstei'.,  have  been  published  in  a  beautiful  volume.  This  association  numbers 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  nation,  of  all  professions.  Dan- 
iel Websteu  was  their  first  President,  and  he  has  been  .succeeded  by  !^^AI:SIIALL  P.  Wilder. 
TIic  spccclies,  ])ocms,  and  sentiments,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  of  the  higlicst  order.  New 
llam])shirc  lias  here  s^mietliing  to  be  proud  of.  We  sliould  say  the  book  contains  excellent 
portraits  of  Daniel  Webster,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Appletox,  and  the  late 
JoxAS  OiiiCKERixo.  The  following  happy  allusion  to  one  Avho  has  done  much,  and  wlio 
we  trust  will  live  to  do  much  more,  for  American  horticulture,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"  Our  principal  theme  of  discourse  here  to-night,  Mr.  President,  is  New  Harapshire  nnd  her 
sons.     When  I  look  over  this  spacious  hall,  and  behold  it  filled  with  men  brought  up  in,  and 
brought  out  from,  the  lowly  hamlets  on  and  about  our  hills,  and  scan  the  course,  as  illustr 
the  paintings  on  your  walls,  of  tlie  career  of  the  New  Hampshire  boy,  I  feel  assured,  sir, 
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OHO  of  vi'iir  motto^ — "Now  Ilnniivsliiro  haa  a  man  for  any  j)laco,"  and  that  every  where  there  is 
u  i>laee  for  liini  and  that  lie  will  lind  it  —  and  shiuc  in  it!  Tor  instance,  bir,  take  a  wild  >«'ew 
llanip^liire  boy,  it  may  be  from  Riudgc.  Trace  him  ia  his  coui-se  to  the  City  of  Notion?,  and  hv 
8oon  boeomes  Wilder  in  useful  and  jirofperous  business.  Intelligent  and  intluential,  you  fin<l  liiin 
iiresidiiig  in  the  Senate.  Public  s|)iritcd  and  a  lover  of  rural  art,  he  is  President  of  the  Miissiieliii- 
sitt.-^  Horticultural  Society,  taking  the  lead  in  all  improvements  of  agriculture  and  hortieultine, 
with  his  liighly  cultivated  fields,  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  choicest  fruit",  and  delightful  flow- 
ers in  profusion.  In  a  Wilder  tlight,  he  is  seen  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  National  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  with  his  four  hundred  varieties  of  Pears  in  congress  assembled.  And  still  winging 
his  way  upward,  he  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Agrfcultural  Society,  in  the  exliiiii- 
tion  of  five  hundred  of  the  finest  horses,  four  thousand  beautiful  women,  and  twenty  thousand 
first-rate  men!  And  now,  here,  we  find  him  leading  the  van  in  the  Festival  gathering  of  fifteen 
hundred  sons  of  New  Hampshire  whom  he  delights  to  lionor,  and  they  to  honor  him.  Here  he 
is,  yet  WiLPKR,  and  ever  will  be,  till  time  shall  put  a  stop  to  his  career  in  his  fliglits  of  usefulness, 
honor,  and  renown !     [Great  applause.]  " 

Every  man  born  in  the  Granite  State,  where  ever  fate  or  fortune  may  Lave  placed  him, 
should  have  one  of  these  books  on  his  table. 


Meteorological  Jouexal,  foe  the  yeau  1S53.    By  T.  S.  Tauvix.    Muscatine,  Iowa. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  journal,  and  extract  from  it  the  following  miscellaneous 
remarks : 

Lowest  temperature,  Feb.  8th,  — IF;  highest,  Aug.  11th,  92°.     Range  of  temperature,  103'-\ 

Lowest  height  of  barometer,  Feb.  28th,  28.36  inches.  Thermometer  (attached)  38°  Greate.-t 
height  of  barometer,  Nov.  24th,  30.00  inches.  Thermometer  (attached)  42°.  Range  of  barome- 
ter, 1.64  inches.     Mean  height,  29.5'('7  inches. 

Mississipi)i  opened  Feb.  25th.     Number  of  days  closed,  69  —  one  less  than  in  1852. 

Last  frost  in  the  spring,  !May  25th;  first  in  the  fall,  September  10th. 

Peach  flowered  May  3d;  Cherry,  May  1st;  Apple,  May  8th;  Plum,  May  3d;  Pear,  May  6th. 

Total  quantity  of  rain  in  inches,  4.3.3  — 15.4  inches  less  than  in  1852. 

April — River  very  low  until  the  last  of  this  month,  lleavy  rains  set  in  on  the  11th,  ami 
from  2.5  to  3.5  inches  fell  on  three  occasions  in  twelve  hours,  and  11.8  inches  during  the  month. 

September. — On  the  18th,  between  2  and  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  3.5  inches  water  fell. 

October. — Ice  on  the  2d  of  this  mouth. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  abundance  this  year,  and  an  abundant  harvest.  More  sickness,  but  less 
fatalitv,  this  summer  than  usual. 


FlUST  AX.NUAL   EeI'OET   OK  TUK   SeCBETAEY   OF  THE  MASSACnUSETTS   BoARD   OF  ACEICL'LTVRE. 

A  VEUT  full  and  instructive  report.  "We  find  tAvo  or  three  articles  which  we  shall  make 
some  extracts  from  soon.  These  are,  "Pruit,"  "Woodland,"  and  "The  Climate  of  Xew 
England. 

*-*■* 

^orlitullural    Sotitiits. 

IIoRTiccLTunE  AT  THE  Farmers'  Club  OF  TUE  AMERICAN  IxsTiTUTiC — The  Farmcrs'  Club  of  tlie 
American  Institute  is  "before  the  public"  as  a  valuable  and  infiueutial  body,  laboring  for  the  im- 
provement of  Agricultural  science  and  practice  ;  falling  back  for  reputation  and  resources  on  the 

stitute  itseK — not  very  popular  with  the  friends  of  progress.  Yet,  at  the  meetings  of  the  club, 
are  frequently  very  important  topics  discussed,  very  humorous  statements  made,  and  a  Ifllh 
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sound  knowledge  disseminated.     The  entire  field  of  science  is  covered  by  the  yaiious  questions 
proposed,  with  what  success  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  say. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  Tth,  a  very  important  subject  was  on  tlie  paper  for  diseiissiou — 
"  Tlie  EmbdHsloncnts  of  Farms  and  Gardens."  Wii.  Lawton",  of  New  Rochelle,  \Ve?tclicster 
county,  was  in  the  Chair.  Few  of  the  gentlemeu  present  felt  disposed  to  enter  on  the  subject  of 
the  day;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  R.  R.  Scotx  offered  the  following  observations: 

"K.  E.  Scott — The  subject  is  not  so  unimportant  .is  may  at  first  sight  appear;  and,  if  considered  in  an  extended 
sense,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  accord  to  it.  Embellislimcnts  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  classes;  those  which,  while  they  afford  oniament,  are  also  remunerative,  or  at  least  of  some  utility. 
Ornamental  farm  buildings  may  be  considered  as  embellishments,  while  they  may  be  more  convenient  than  those 
constructed  without  ornate  character.  A  very  important  point  may  be  gained  by  embellishing  the  farm.  Those  per- 
sons accustomed  to  city  life,  and  opposed  to  living  in  rural  residences,  may  be  induced  by  degrees  to  take  an  interest 
in  agriculture,  tending  to  draw  more  capital  into  this  most  healthy  and  remunerative  of  all  occupations.  As  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  garden  ;  the  garden,  properly  laid  out,  is  itself  an  embellishment  as  a  whole,  but  if  the  proper 
taste  is  not  displayed,  and  the  various  objects  thrown  together  confusedly,  it  ceases  to  be  so.  It  would  appear  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  occupy  the  Club  when  otliers,  nmch  more  experienced,  have  declined  to  open  the  subject.  My 
purpose  was  to  show  that  economy  and  embellishment  might  be  united  to  a  certain  extent. 

Professor  Mapes — I  concur  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Scott  respecting  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  only  regret  I 
am  not  sufHciently  conversant  with  the  details  to  discuss  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dictate  to  men  of  taste  in  the  orna- 
mental department  of  the  farm  and  garden.  The  shape  of  trees  itself  is  an  important  matter ;  for  beauty  in  them, 
as  in  all  other  races  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  spoiled  by  want  of  arrangement  The  pruning-knife  must 
be  used  to  regulate  them,  but  with  skill,  and  other  equally  important  matters  attended  to.  The  eye  readily  detects 
the  departure  from  the  line  of  beauty;  and  the  interspersing  of  trees,  of  varied  outline  and  figure,  adds  variety  to  the 
landscape.  No  man  should  make  his  approaches  by  straight  lines.  The  curved  line  is  by  all  admitted  to  be  the 
proper  one  in  such  cases ;  the  letter  S  is  a  good  example.  The  genius  of  Dow^■IXG  was  equal  to  this  task,  and 
McXamara's  system  of  clumping  is  very  approfiriate.  The  arrangement  of  colors  must  be  kept  in  view ;  how  would 
a  lady  look  whose  head  was  of  a  color  not  in  accordance  with  the  remaining  portions  of  her  dress?  A  red  head- 
dress, yellow  body,  and  blue  skirt,  would  appear  to  be  but  three  distinct  pieces  of  a  woman. 

The  Chair  made  some  veiy  good  observations  on  the  importance  of  planting  valuable  ornamental  trees;  such  as 
Black  Walnut.  Butternut,  English  AValnut,  Ehn,  Beech  (Purple  and  Copper),  Ash,  and  a  variety  of  choice  hardy 
shrubs.  Cedars  are  very  ornamental.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  may  be  seen  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Ash,  Throgs  Neck,  "Westchester  county ;  it  is  seventy  years  old.  Trees  grow  while  men  sleep,  and  are  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  value. 

E.  G.  Pakdee  —  I  feel  a  little  the  importance  of  this  subject,  but  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  late  in  coming  in. 
Planting  of  trees  is  but  little  attended  to ;  not  so  much  as  it  should  be.  One  difficulty  is  that  many  do  not  know  how 
to  commence,  or  how  to  plant  a  tree ;  and  must  employ  others  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operation.  One  great 
means  to  remove  this  want,  is  the  reading  of  horticultural  periodicals.  The  Rmticnlturist,  for  instance,  when  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  DowjiixG — and  indeed,  now,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Barky — has  effected  much,  and  is  deci- 
dedly the  most  useful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  ^luch  information  may  be  obtained  by  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  such  men.  Visit  the  different  places,  and  observe  the  treatment  adopted  by  men  of  experience  and 
taste.  Eemoving  and  transplanting  large  trees  is  little  understood  by  most  men;  all  it  requires  is  a  little  skill  and 
expense. 

Jlr.  Pardee  went  on  at  length  to  show  the  advantage  of  arlioriculture. 

xV .gentleman  introduced  the  Magnolia  as  a  good  subject  for  conversation;  and  requested  in- 
formation as  to  the  Swamp  Magnolia,  which  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Mapes,  Lodge,  Lawtox, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Lawtox  had  a  plant  sent  to  him  by  Messrs.  Paksoxs,  as  JfaffiwUa  grandiflora,  which  had  proved  quite 
hardy. 

Mr.  Lodge  doubted  that  it  was  grandiflora,  as  that  is  an  evergreen,  and  should  not  lose  its  leaves  in  a  suitable 
climate.  Many  shrubs  and  i)lants  arc  more  hardy  than  is  supposed  ;  my  Camellias  stand  well  during  the  winter,  and 
will  flower  at  a  temperature  of  31=  to  30=  Fahrenheit,  if  sheltered.  In  reply  to  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  L.  stated 
that  his  plants  were  young,  and  had  not  yet  bloomed  out  doors. 

The  CuAip.  urged  the  importance  of  planting  at  a  good  distance,  as  trees  grew  nipidly  and  became  too  close  in  a 
few  years;  take  space  enough  at  the  beginning. 

Prof.  Mapes  allude<l  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Magnolia  seeds ;  they  hang  from  the  seed  vessel  by  a  cord,  and  in 
moist  weather  fall,  burying  themselves  in  the  soil,  lie  tried  to  bury  them  by  throwing  them  with  force  on  the  ground, 
but  did  not  succeed. 

The  Cn^UR  introduced  the  Grevillii,  Lady  Grcville's  Rose,  or  the  Seven  Sisters,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called.     He  entered  into  a  minute  and  somewhat  exaggerated  description  of  its  claims  to     vj 
tion,  and  recommended  it  to  all  persons  who  were  embellishing  their  gardens.     It  was  soLl 
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wlion  firs't  introduced  at  live  dolliiis  a  i>laiit.     He  rc(iuosted  some  other  person  lo  fiirni-li  more 
iiartifulnrs  us  to  its  liistory,  tto.,  and  eullud  on  U.  U.  Scott  to  offer  liis  o]>inion. 

K.  K.  Scott  —  Tlic  rose  referred  to  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  niny  be  foinul  in  most  olJ  colleclions  where  tliere  is 
sunU'icnt  space  for  il.  No  olioice  eollectlon  would  admit  if.  I  agree,  it  i*  a  very  free  bloomer,  ami  may  be  admirtd 
bv  mmiy.  The  l:i!>l  live  tlolhir  rose  brought  befiire  Ihe  puMIe  wn.n  the  AugiiMla;  and,  as  there  an-  viry  dlfTrnnt  o|iin- 
ions  about  its  cliaraeter,  I  would  be  plad  to  hi'ar  some  gentlemen  who  have  tried  il  and  paid  their  money.  i?ueh 
matters  are  of  imporlanec  to  the  unskilled  amateur. 

Mr.  H.  G.  r.\ni>Ki-;  furnished  some  information  a-;  (<•  its  hi>tury  nnd  clifii-aef er.  AVe  sliall  re- 
serve his  remarks  fur  anotlier  ojiportuiiity.  S. 

rENN.sYLVANtA  IIouTici  LTiR.vL  SociKTY. — The  statcd  meeting  of  this  ^^oeiety  oectirrc"!  on  Tues- 
day evening.  March  21,  1854,  in  the  Chinese  Saloon,  R.  Cop.ski.iis,  Vice  Presid<Mit,  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  disi)lay  on  the  occasion  consisted  of  fine  Azaleas,  from  Mr.  Dlndas'  and  UoiiiiRT  Bvi.st's 
houses ;  and  from  the  latter  a  collection  of  twelve  choice  specimens  of  green-house  jdants.  I'roiii 
Mr.  Cope,  a  few  new  plants,  a  beautiful  basket  of  cut  (lowers,  hand  bouquets,  and  a  dish  of 
strawberries.  A  large  table  of  culinary  vegetables  was  shown  from  Thomas  Megurax,  gardener 
to  W.  S.  Stewart,  TorrisJale. 

Premium.s  avv.nrded  were — Azalcn,  specimen  plant,  fur  the  best,  to  .Tulm  Pollock,  gardener  to  .Tas.  Dundas:  Drrnrf 
AzuhiiK,  three  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Itobert  Buist ;  collection  of  twelve  plants,  to  the  same;  specimen  jilant.  for  the 
best  (B<'£/o;(«(J  J/<J«/c'(/f</),  to  the  same;  for  the  second  be.st  (vU/z/w^/zM'/rt  j\'i;/'c(/?-'/(V/),  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to 
C.  Cope.  A  premium  of  $2  to  llobert  IJui.st,  for  a  beautifully  bloomeil  ]>lant  of  Conoclium  Innt/ihium.  New  jdanLs 
shown  for  the  first  time — A  premium  of  $y  to  Jerome  Graff,  for  a  fine  jilanl  of  Dendrohium  Aggregatum  ;  basket  of 
cut  flowers,  for  the  best,  to  the  same  ;  bouquets,  pair,  for  the  best,  to  the  .-ianie. 

The  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Soeiely  particularly  to  Ihe  fine  Camellia  EUfn,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's, wiiieh  received  the  first  prize  about  three  years  ago;  it  is  still  considered  a  very  superior  flower. 

The  Fruit  Committee  awarded  a  special  premium  of  $2  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  a  dish  of  straw- 
berries. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables— Lettuce,  six  heads— for  the  best  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  "W.  S.  Stewart ; 
and  for  the  best  display,  the  same.     The  Committee  noticed  a  plate  of  Tomatoes  shown  by  Wm.  .Johns. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  ordered  to  James  Vick,  Jr.,  for  the  volume  of  the  I[<irtlcultHri>'t  fur  1S.")3 — to  Charles  Dow- 
ning, for  EUiotCs  Fruit  Book — to  11.  li.  Noll,  for  his  Flora  of  Pennmjicania — and  lo  Mrs.  C.  Stanly  for  two 
volumes. 

Memhers  EUctffl — Tlenry  Tripler ;  and,  to  Ifotwrari/ and  Corresponding  membership,  Iamis  Edward  Berekmans 
(late  of  Belgium),  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 


HoniicuLTrRAL  SociicTV. — Wo,  the  undersigned,  do  request  all  those  engaged  in  Horticul- 
tural pursuits,  or  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  Horticultural  improvements,  to  meet  at  the 
Brainard  House,  in  Elmiia,  on  Wcdnesdaj%  the  12th  day  of  Ajuil,  at  12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  organize  a  Southern  Tiei*  llortieultural  Society,  for 
the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  Valley. 

S.  Fordham,  Factory ville ;  A.  I.  Wynkoop,  Chemung;  D.  S.  Dickinson,  Binghamtou ;  "\Vm.  T. 
Jackson,  Havana;  E.  P.  Brooks,  Elmira ;  R.  B.  Van  A^alkenburgh,  Bath;  P.  C.  Cook,  do.;  Ed- 
ward Howell,  do. ;  Wm.  B.  McCay,  do. ;  H.  M.  Seward,  Elniira ;  S.  B.  Rowley,  Corning ;  E.  C. 
Frost,  Catharine;  Lucy  G.  Winton,  Havana;  Robert  Covell,  Jr.,  Elmira;  L.  M.  Rexford,  Bing- 
haiuton;  Robt.  S.  Bartlett,  do. ;  Cyrus  Strong,  Jr.,  do. ;  J.  L.  Robinson,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Chester  County  (Pa.)  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "Chester  County 

Horticultural  Society,"  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

JOriN  SUTTER,  Esq.,  President.    James  II.  Ball,  Esq.,  and   Dr.  Geo.  TnoMAS,    Vice,  PrenitlenU.     Josiah 
IlooPES,  Recording  Secretary.    Jos.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Correxponding  Secretary.    Jon>f  Marshall,  Treasurer. 


Pittsburgh  Horticultural  Society. — ^Thc  following  are  the  officers  of  this  Societj-,  for  1854 

IIENRT  "WOODS,  President.    Jom*  MtrEMOCK,  Jas.  Wakdrop,  Eob't  McKniout,  Viae  Presidents.    J. 
LET,  Recording  Secretary    W.  11.  Williams,  Corresponding  Secretary.    A.  IIerspebgeb,  Treasurer. 
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gtbflruttlto— frtiitnunt  of  th  ^0il 

M\  T  the  close  of  an  article  on  "Transplanting,"  in  our  March  number,  we  promised 
^^  bome  hints  on  after- culture,  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

John  J.  Thomas,  who  is  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  and  by  no  means  prone  to 
make  exaggerated  statements,  says  in  his  treatise,  The  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
that  more  trees  are  lost  from  negligent  and  improper  treatment  after  planting,  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined.  The  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries 
in  this  country  —  a  man  of  great  experience  and  very  extensive  observation  —  said  to 
us,  a  short  time  ago,  "  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  can  do  horticulture  a  greater 
service,  than  to  urge  upon  people  who  plant  trees,  the  importance  —  nay,  the  down- 
riffht  necessity  —  of  better  cultivation  than  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  time." 
"  Every  day,"  said  he,  "  they  come  here  and  make  long  and  bitter  complaints  that 
their  trees  have  died,  or  have  made  no  growth ;  and  wherever  I  go,  I  see  trees  in 
orchards,  gardens,  lawns,  and  pleasure-grounds,  in  a  stunted,  sickly,  and  dying  condi- 
tion, mainly  in  consequence  of  careless  and  unskillful  culture  of  the  ground.  If  the 
evil  can  not  be  completely  reached  through  the  press,  the  friends  of  arboriculture 
should  raise  a  fund,  and  employ  a  competent  person  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  among 
planters,  and  preach  on  this  text,  '  Good  Cultivation.''  If  it  were  possible  to  compute 
the  loss  which  this  country  sustains  annually  in  the  mismanagement  of  trees,  the  result 
would  be  astounding." 

We  are  well  persuaded,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  man- 
aged, that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement ;  and  not  merely  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  whose  attention  is  chiefly  absorbed  in  their  farm  crops  and  stock,  and  who 
consider  trees  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  but  among  those  who  give  a  large 
share  of  attention  to  horticulture,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate  both  its  pleasures  and 
profits.  Some  are  careless  :  they  get  their  trees  planted,  and  no  doubt  intend  to  give 
them  all  necessary  attention,  but  unfortunately  they  forget;  other  matters  more  press- 
ing, and  for  the  time  apparently  more  important,  present  themselves,  and  the  poor 
trees  are  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  as  best  they  can.  Others  are  careful  and  atten- 
tive to  their  trees,  but  do  not  really  understand  what  good  cultivation  is  ;  while  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  done  everything  for  them  that  could  be  done,  they  have 
scarcely  done  anything  useful  or  eflfective.  The  misfortune  is,  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  who  plant  are  not  half  in  earnest ;  they  go  about  it  without  the  slightest  expe- 
rience ;  and  instead  of  making  a  deep  and  thorough  search  for  information  in  books, 
and  in  the  example  set  by  experienced  and  successful  cultivators,  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  merest  inkling  of  information  —  a  simple  say-so  of  a  neighbor,  which  is  as  likely  to 
be  a  false  guide  as  a  true  one.  This  will  never  do  —  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
now  in  this  country ;  books  and  periodicals  are  numerous  and  cheap,  and  examf 
actual  practice  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  from  which  to  gather  instruction. 

May  1,   1854.  e  1  Ko.  V. 
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We  have  observotl  that  within  the  past  year  or  two,  now  zeal  lias  been  awalccncd 
anions  the  better  class  of  cultivators,  on  the  subject  of  hlijh  culture.  Instead  of 
devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  the  collection  of  new,  rare,  and  wonderful  thing.*, 
they  are  endeavoring  to  bring  old,  well-known,  and  well-tried  object',  to  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  standard  of  perfection.  And  this  is  a  hopeful  sign.  "We  have  no  admi- 
ration to  bestow  on  a  collection  of  ill-grown,  half-starved  trees  and  plants,  however 
rare  and  varied  it  may  be.  It  affords  us  no  pleasure,  nor  can  we  see  how  it  affords 
any  one  pleasure,  to  see  trees  and  plants  pining  under  neglect  and  bad  treatment. 
As  well  might  we  take  pleasure  in  gazing  at  an  unfortunate  prisoner  through  the  iron 
grating  of  bis  dismal  cell.  Give  us  half  a  dozen  trees  well  cultivated,  with  health, 
vigor,  luxuriant  beauty,  and  productiveness,  expressed  in  every  leaf  and  limb,  rather 
than  an  hundred  lean  and  hungry.  Give  us  one  dish  of  well-grown,  beautiful  fruits, 
rather  than  bushels  of  "  windfalls;"  or  one  pot-plant  showing  in  its  well-proportioned 
form  and  luxuriant  growth  skillful  and  careful  training,  rather  than  a  houseful  of  lanky 
specimens  that  speak  to  us  only  of  pot-bound  roots,  bad  soil,  careless  watering,  and  bad 
ventilation.     "Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well,"  should  be  the  motto  of  every  cultivator. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  health  and  vigor  of  trees  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  condition  in  which  the  roots  are  placed,  because  the  roots  perform  the  im- 
portant oflSce  of  feeders.  The  spongy  points,  or  extremities  of  the  roots,  are  like  so 
many  mouths,  through  which  the  supply  of  food  must  pass ;  and  if  these  are  bound 
up  in  a  compact  mass  of  earth,  impenetrable  in  a  great  degree  to  air  and  moisture,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  find  the  necessary  supply  of  food.  No  matter  how  rich  the 
soil  may  be,  if  not  in  the  proper  mechanical  condition,  its  fertility  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
because  the  chemical  combinations  which  prepare  the  food  of  trees  and  plants  can  not 
go  on  in  the  absence  of  air  and  moisture.  Here  lies  the  prime  defect  of  cultivation 
generally ;  it  is  not  deep  and  thorough  enough  to  reach  the  roots.  We  see  people  who 
call  themselves  very  careful  cultivators  scratching  the  surface  of  a  narrow  circle  around 
their  trees  with  a  common  hand-hoe,  and  flatter  themselves  this  is  good  culture ;  but 
if  they  reflect  a  moment,  they  will  see  their  error.  "VMiat  they  have  done  is  a  mere 
mockery  —  no  better  than  the  scratching  of  a  sprightly  bantam.  The  points  of  the 
roots  extend  further  from  the  tree  than  most  people  suppose ;  and  the  earth  should  be 
kept  completely  pulverized  all  around  them,  and  beyond  them  some  distance.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  labor  lost. 

Nurserymen  have  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  deep  and  fre- 
quent loosening  of  the  soil.  The  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to  plow  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  as  deeply  as  a  one-horse  plow  can  go  with  safety  to  the  roots,  and  then 
to  follow  with  a  cultivator  or  horse-hoe.  The  plow  is  used  two,  three,  or  four  times  a 
year,  according  to  the  stiffness  or  looseness  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivator  as  often  as 
once  a  fortnight  say  from  May  to  October.  This  is  not  only  an  economical  mode  oi 
culture,  but,  in  this  country,  the  very  best  that  could  be  followed.  It  protects  the 
trees  against  the  effects  of  our  long  and  severe  drouths.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
sery  trees,  thus  treated,  in  a  fine  growing  condition;  while  others,  that  have  been 
ly  surface-dressed  with  a  hand-hoe,  are  completely  at  a  stand  still.     If  we  turn 
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over  ground  that  has  been  kept  finely  and  deeplj-  pulverized  by  frequent  stirring,  we 
find  moisture  even  in  the  dryest  times;  while  ground  that  has  been  left  unstirred  until 
it  has  become  hard  on  the  surface,  will  turn  up  as  dry  and  as  warm  as  though  it  had 
been  baked  in  an  oven.  In  our  own  grounds,  a  plot  of  Norway  Spruce  is  planted  in 
beds  of  six  rows  each,  with  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows ; 
the  plow  and  cultivator  can  not  pass  between  them,  and  they  have  to  be  hand-hoed. 
Between  the  beds,  however,  there  is  a  space  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  which  is 
regularly  dressed  with  the  plow  and  horse-hoe ;  and  the  rows  on  either  side  of  this 
space  have  in  three  years  grown  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  dressed  with  the  hand- 
hoe  only.  One  year  we  took  it  into  our  head  to  grow  a  crop  of  Carrots  amono-  some 
rows  of  young  Apple  trees.  The  rows  were  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  we  sowed 
one  row  of  Carrots  in  the  center.  This  prevented  the  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator, 
and  we  could  use  only  the  hand-hoe.  In  the  fall  we  observed  that  a  portion  of  the 
plot  of  Apple  trees  not  cropped  with  Carrots,  but  worked  in  the  usual  way  with  plow 
and  cultivator,  were  about  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  and  they  were  really  market- 
able two  years  sooner. 

We  find  that  deep  culture  has  the  same  effect  on  root  crops  —  Beets,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, &c.  —  as  it  has  on  trees;  the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator  will  produce  twice 
the  bulk  on  the  same  ground  as  hand-hoeing  merely.    This  is  our  experience,  at  least. 

But  we  will  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  plow  and  cultivator  in  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  on  lawns,  door-yards,  &c.  We  know  this;  and  our  object  in  alluding 
to  them  is  to  show  the  influence  of  deep  culture  around  the  roots  of  trees.  Where 
they  can  not  be  used,  we  must  substitute  some  other  implements  that  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  common  hoe  will  not;  it  is  a  poor  implement,  useful  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  far  more  popular  in  this  country  than  it  deserves  to  be.  In  the 
case  of  young  orchards,  we  would  by  all  means  advise  cropping  the  ground  with  some- 
thing that  would  require  constant  cultivation  —  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips,  &c. 
Grain,  Grass,  and  Corn  crops,  should  be  avoided  as  utterly  ruinous  to  young  trees. 
Corn  is  less  so  than  the  others,  because  it  is  plowed  and  hoed ;  but  it  smothers  the 
trees,  if  young,  and  puts  a  complete  stop  to  their  growth.  Where  a  grain  crop  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  an  orchard,  a  strip  should  be  left  in  a  line  with  the  rows  of 
trees,  so  that  the  plow  and  cultivator  might  be  used. 

In  plowing  near  trees,  a  slow  and  gentle  horse  should  be  used,  with  long  traces, 
which  give  steadiness  to  the  plow.  The  whiffle-trees  should  be  as  short  as  possible, 
and  have  on  each  end  a  piece  of  cloth  or  India  rubber,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  in  case 
it  strikes  the  tree.  In  this  way  a  careful,  handy  man,  can  plow  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In  plowing  directly  over  the  roots,  the  furrow  should  be  reg- 
ulated so  as  not  to  cut  or  tear  them,  and  the  plowing  should  always  extend  at  least 
two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  roots. 

Where  the  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator  is 
impracticable,  2,  forked  hoe,  (fig.  1,)  with  long 

and  stout  prongs  should  be  used  repeatedly    ^     LI  Fig.  1 

during  the  season.      This  implement  is  much  better  than  a  spade,  as  it  does 
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cut  the  roots ;  and  it  is  better  than  the  common  hoe,  beoauso  it  enters  the  ground 
dooj»ly,  and  i,nvos  it  a  tlioroiiifli  stirring  up.  Sudi  an  iiiijilement  as  this  is  exten- 
sively used  in  France.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  in  general  use,  tlie  rows  being  generally 
so  closely  planted  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  plow  or  cultivator  between  tlieni. 
The  latter  implements  are  considered  by  European  nurserymen  as  somewhat  barbar- 
ous at  an)'  rate. 

"\Vc  have  known  people  to  be  so  fearful  lest  they  should  disfigure  their  lawn,  that 
they  would  endeavor  to  plant  trees  in  the  smallest  possible  openings,  and  would 
immediately  replace  the  turf  around  them.  Is  it  not  evident  that  a  tree  so  placed 
must  either  die  or  grow  feebly.  To  plant  a  tree  on  a  lawn  properly  and  successfully, 
a  wide  hole  should  be  cut  for  it — twice  or  three  times  as  wide  as  the  roots — and  the 
whole  of  this  circle  should  be  kept  clean  and  deeply  pulverized  for  several  years,  until 
the  tree  has  sent  out  numerous  and  powerful  roots  in  all  directions.  No  matter  when 
or  how  trees  are  planted,  this  after-culture  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  we  will  say  to 
those  who  have  planted  recently,  that  unless  they  bestow  such  labor  on  their  trees, 
better  for  them  now  to  pull  them  up  and  burn  them,  and  thus  save  all  further  expense. 
Mulching  —  which  means  covering  the  ground  with  half-decayed  manure,  decayed 
leaves,  or  some  such  material  —  is  a  commendable  practice  in  the  management  of 
young  trees,  and  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  all  others  whose  roots  are  near  the  surface, 
and  confined  to  a  small  space.  It  not  only  keeps  down  a  growth  of  weeds,  but  guards 
the  roots  against  frequent  changes  and  the  ill  effects  of  a  drying  atmosphere.  This, 
however,  will  not  render  cultivation  unnecessary ;  for  with  all  the  mulching  the  ground 
will  settle  down  and  become  compact,  unless  of  an  extremely  sandy  or  porous  nature. 
In  speaking  of  transplanting,  we  objected  to  the  application  of  manure  around  the 
roots,  because  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  use  of  it;  and  we  advised  its  being 
furnished  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  trees  had  become  established  and  the  roots  active. 
This  top-dressing  should  never  be  applied  as  long  as  the  trees  show  sufficient  vigor 
and  luxuriance ;  but  when  necessary,  it  should  always  be  applied  in  the 
fall,  so  that  daring  winter  and  spring  it  may  be  dissolved  and  converted 
into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  roots.  This  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  natural  and  artificial  manures  or  composts.  When  applied 
in  spring,  they  have  no  time  to  be  dissolved  before  the  heat  and  drouth 
of  summer  comes,  and  they  are  dried  up,  becoming  an  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit.  Liquid  manure,  however,  may  be  applied  during  the  growing 
season,  and  will  be  particularly  beneficial  in  dry  weather.  It  should  be 
applied  weak,  however,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the  roots ;  a 
small  portion  thrown  on  the  surface  evaporates  immediately,  without 
eff'ecting  the  least  good.  In  top-dressing  with  manures  and  composts,  a 
sort  of  forked  spade  should  be  used,  (fig.  2,)  which  is  far  better  than  a 
common  spade,  being  much  less  liable  to  injure  the  roots  ;  and  it  stirs  up 
and  loosens  the  soil  without  turning  it  over,  just  as  a  subsoil  plow  loosens 
and  pulverizes  the  subsoil  without  throwing  it  up  to  the  surface. 
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We  took  occasion  so  often,  wliile  our  universally  lamented  friend  Downin^g  was  at  tlie 
head  of  the  Horticulturist,  to  discourse  on  evergreens  and  their  culture  —  their  value 
in  giving  warmth  and  shelter  to  tillage  land,  their  use  in  adding  an  air  of  comfort  and 
elegance  to  the  wintry  landscape,  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  our  native  trees,  —  that, 
to  some  of  our  readers,  we  may  have  grown  wearisome,  and  seem  already  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject.  So  peculiarly  beautiful,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 
known  is  the  tree  whose  name  makes  part  of  the  heading  of  this  article,  that,  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  tedious,  we  can  not  but  f^el  it  a  duty  to  urge  a  few  words  in 
its  praise,  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  attention  of  planters  to  its  particular  characteris- 
tics—  its  beauty  and  its  value. 

But  few  of  the  denizens  of  our  brick-and-mortar  cities,  and  our  busy,  crowded  towns, 
are  aware  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  that  our  native  American  forests,  and  the  very  woods 
about  them,  contain,  to  adorn  the  lawns,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  hedges  of  our  home 
landscape,  —  the  rich  and  luxuriant  vines  and  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  with  their 
various  foliage  and  blossom,  and  especially  the  variety,  grace,  and  elegance,  of  our  own 
native  evergreens.  When  a  boy,  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  did  we  hail  the  sight 
of  the  princely  blooming  Rhododendron,  as,  through  vistas  of  mossy  Cedars,  the 
oriental  magnificence  of  its  perfumed  blossoms  burst  upon  our  vision,  as  we  fearlessly 
trusted  ourselves  to  the  quaking  bog  of  the  solitary  swamps*  where  they  unfolded 
their  regal  glories.  With  what  eager  enthusiasm,  down  in  the  deep,  dark  dells,  or  on 
the  airy  mountain  steeps,  did  we  follow,  on  and  on,  gathering,  with  a  never  satiated 
passion  for  beauty,  the  superb  native  boquets  of  Mountain  Laurel,  —  now  seeming  like 
masses  of  drifted  snow  hidden  away  in  the  cool  woods,  as  they  paled  in  the  deeper 
shadows  —  now  blushing  in  the  broad  light  of  day  into  richer  loveliness  —  or  growing 
rosy  and  scarlet,  as,  higher  up,  they  became  flushed  with  the  more  exhilarating  air 
and  brighter  radiance  of  the  mountain  cliffs.  Search  the  world  over,  and  where  will 
you  find  more  magnificent  and  splendid  evergreen  shrubs  than  these  brilliantly  bloom- 
ing Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons  of  our  chill  and  homely  New  England  forests  ?  And 
what  sight  more  rich  and  enchanting,  than  a  mass  of  these  charming  flowering  shrubs 
half-concealed,  half-revealed,  beneath  the  groups  of  trees  that  shade  our  dwellings,  or 
resting  their  glossy  leaves  and  queenly  flowers  on  the  green  and  shadiest  portions  ot 
our  lawns !  Dear  to  us,  too,  is  the  bright  Prinos  glaher,  or  Lik-berry  bush,  humble 
though  it  be  and  unknown  to  feme,  with  its  crown  of  dark,  shining  foliage,  whose 
depth  of  rich  brilliant  green  the  severest  frosts  of  winter  never  deaden,  and  the  polished 
gloss  of  whose  varnish  neither  the  roughest  storms  nor  the  most  freezing  wintry  winds 
can  tarnish :  but,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  winter's  cold  as  in  summer's  heat,  there 
it  is,  always  so  bright,  so  deeply,  radiently  green,  reflecting  the  light  and  glory  of  the 

*  BiGELOw  and  otliers  are  mistaken  in  sujiposing  them  to  be  found  in  only  one  swamp,  near  Boston ;  we  have 
known  several  in  different  towns. 
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heavens;  and,  when  these  are  slirouded,  seeming  like  a  living  smilo  beaming  up  out 
of  the  earth.  No  foreign,  costly  Box  tree,  with  all  its  wide  renown,  can  compare  with 
this  simple,  rustic  beauty,  of  our  plain  old  colony  lands.  Then  edge  your  groups  and 
borders,  and  mingle  your  shrubbery  with  this  humble  native  New  England  evergreen. 
There,  too,  is  the  feathery  Hemlock ;  and  the  dark,  dense  fringe  of  the  Black  Spruce, 
that,  in  cultivated  grounds,  equals  if  not  excels  in  beauty  of  foliage  its  more  distin- 
guished and  aristocratic  Norwegian  brother ;  and  the  Yellow  Spruce,  witli  its  bright 
sunshiny  hue,  making  the  darkest  day  look  gladsome,  that  in  rich  deep  soils  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  Norway.  The  Fir,  too,  despite  its  formal  stiflness,  as  it  sends  its 
stately  spires  up  among  the  ancient  Elms  and  Ash  trees  that  surround  the  antique 
parsonage,  or  that  embower  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  good  old  country  gentle- 
man, telling  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  other  days,  and  the  wealth  and  worth  of 
the  good  old  times  that  have  gone,  is  never  to  be  wholly  spurned.  And,  oh  !  the  glory 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  giant  White  Pines,  with  their  great  mossy  trunks,  rising  up 
from  the  brown-carpeted  and  solemn  aisles,  like  pillars  in  a  mighty  cathedral — the  pil- 
lars of  God's  first  temple — with  their  leaves  like  a  myriad  harp-strings  tuned  to  wor- 
ship, or  prophesying,  in  the  harmonious  murmurs  of  their  unending  song,  of  their  future 
home  amid  the  ceaseless  roaring  of  the  weaves,  whose  crests  they  shall  nod  over  as  tall 
spiry  masts,  or  breast  as  stout  timbers  of  some  gallant  vessel,  in  years  to  come.  Oh, 
I")lant  a  grove  of  Pines,  good  friend,  on  yonder  bare  and  desolate-looking  ridge,  or  over 
that  barren,  sandy  hill-side,  for  your  children  and  your  children's  children  to  rejoice 
and  glory  in.  "Were  we  the  king  of  this  fair  land,  it  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  proc- 
lamations of  our  benevolence,  that  evergreens  should  be  planted,  among  other  shade 
trees,  on  all  the  roads  and  avenues  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  northern  exposures  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  and  on  all  the  breezy  summits  of  the  hills,  to  give  defence  and 
shelter,  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  friend  the  Holly  tree,  in  our  thought  for  the  rest  of  the 
evergreen  brotherhood.  Of  all  our  beautiful  native  evergreens,  there  is  none  more 
peculiar  and  striking  in  its  beauty  than  the  Hex  opaca  ;  and  I  am  charmed  now,  as 
I  gaze  out  through  the  frosty  air  of  the  bitter  winter  day,  on  the  rich,  dark,  glossy 
green  of  its  broad  and  quaintly-cut  spinose  foliage  among  the  shrubbery.  Late  in 
the  autumn,  in  our  rambles  in  the  interminable  woods  of  the  "Old  Colony," — for 
though  the  first  settled  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  now  the  most  of  a  wilderness  of 
anv,  with  miles  on  miles  of  uninhabited  forest,  where  still  the  liffht-footed  deer  has  his 
covert, — in  an  open  pasture  ground  we  came  suddenly  upon  several  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  American  Holly,  each  standing  isolated,  and  glowing  in  the  late  autumnal 
sunshine;  and,  truly,  no  sight  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  charming  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  beautiful  nature.  Though  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  extreme- 
ly thick-set,  they  were  perfect  in  shape,  and  loaded  with  their  coral  fruit ;  and  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  glossy  foliage  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  berries  with  which  the 
branches  were  so  thickly  studded,  presented  a  coup  (Toeil  that  excited  our  most  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  In  all  our  various  excursions  in  the  woods  and  fields,  from  child 
hood  and  youtb  upward,  we  had  never  met  with  any  wild  growing  thing  so  beautiful, 
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SO  charming,  so  altogether  perfect,  and  so  desirable  as  an  ornament  for  the  cultivated 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  Nay,  more  than  this,  we  feel  that  we  can  say  most  sincerely, 
that  we  know  of  no  prized  and  costly  exotic  from  far-off  foreign  climes,  that  can  sur- 
pass it,  especially  when  thus  decked  out  with  its  jewels  of  brilliant  coral.  And,  not 
only  the  size  and  rich  deep  green  of  its  foliage,  but  the  quaint  and  rare  cutting  of  its 
leaves,  give  to  it  a  striking  and  peculiar  effect,  and  add  much  to  its  value.  "We 
would  gladly  have  paid  an  extravagant  sum  to  have  had  even  one  of  these  charming 
specimens,  in  all  its  perfection,  growing  on  our  own  grounds ;  but,  finding  from  the 
size  of  their  trunks,  and  their  ages,  as  well  as  from  the  stones  and  rocks  among  which 
they  grew,  that  we  could  not  have  the  faintest  hope  of  success  in  transplanting  them, 
we  bore  away  as  splendid  trophies  —  barbarous  as  it  may  seem  —  a  load  of  branches, 
coral  and  emerald,  for  admiring  friends,  placing  a  rich  boquet  of  them  even  in  front  of 
our  church  pulpit,  where  the  usual  offering  of  flowers  is  laid,  w'hich  formed  the  fittest 
possible  decoration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  dark  and  glossy  leaves  of  strange  and  mystic 
shape,  and  scarlet  fruit,  harmonizing  finely  with  the  dark,  carved  rose-wood  of  the 
sacred  desk. 

The  Holly,  with  us,  is  seldom  found  in  the  open  ground ;  it  generally  sequesters 
itself  in  the  thicket  of  the  forest,  where,  in  the  solemn  shadow,  and  under  the  drip  of 
the  trees,  it  best  flourishes.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Holly  tree  constitutes 
its  great  excellence  for  planting  out  as  an  evergreen  among  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
Although,  perhaps,  it  grows  in  more  beautiful  shape,  and  makes  a  more  perfect  tree, 
when  standing  unsheltered  in  the  free  air  and  broad  sunshine,  yet  its  growth  in  such 
situations  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  moisture  it 
probably  would  not  attain  a  height  of  six  feet  in  twenty  years ;  while  under  the  moist 
shelter  of  the  forest  it  increases  rapidly,  making  often  a  foot  or  more  of  growth  in  a 
year,  and  we  found  numerous  specimens  in  our  after  excursions  that  had  thus  attained 
the  height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  There  are  so  many  of  our  most  ornamental 
evergreens  —  as  the  Firs,  Spruces,  <fec.,  —  that  refuse  to  flourish  under  the  shade  and 
drip  of  other  trees,  that  a  tree  that  makes  its  most  rapid  growth,  and  rejoices  in  such 
situations,  is  a  very  great  desideratum.  We  have  been  compelled  to  leave  awkward 
spaces  and  ugly  gaps  in  plantations  of  this  kind,  from  the  proximity  of  some  large 
deciduous  trees,  or  the  broad  shade  of  some  grand  and  beautiful  Elm,  whose  glories 
Ave  could  not  spare,  though  it  would  permit  no  other  growth  under  its  far-extended 
branches.  In  such  places,  however,  our  friend  the  Holly  tree  finds  its  natural  and 
appropriate  shelter,  and  flourishes  in  grateful  luxuriance.  There  its  leaves  assume  a 
darker,  richer,  glossier  green,  kept  always  moist  and  darkened  from  the  summer's 
"  too  excessive  ray ;"  and  its  otherwise  dwarfed  proportions  will  thus  assume  a  lighter 
form  and  a  more  stately  size. 

In  transplanting  the  Holly,  we  have  generally  found  the  roots  of  the  small  trees  to 
run  near  the  surface,  and  above  the  roots  of  other  trees ;  and  this  renders  them  easy 
to  take  up  when  young.  In  re-setting  them,  we  would  suggest  the  commixture  of 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  a  good  covering  of 
and  forest  leaves 
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'NN'o  liavo  made  collections  of  the  berries  also,  us  well  as  of  the  young  trees,  anil 
Lope  to  interest  our  horticultural  friends  in  their  cultivation.  There  is  no  plant  tliat 
would  make  a  more  quaintly  beautiful  and  striking  hedge  than  this  our  native  Jlcr. 
In  the  open  ground  it  is  of  remarkably  thick  growth,  and  its  stilV  and  well-armed 
leaves  would  render  it  impenetrable  even  to  fowls  and  smaller  animals,  and  no  ox  or 
wild  bull  even  would  dare  to  thrust  his  muzzle  more  than  once  into  their  prickly 
thicket ;  for,  in  words  from  the  poet  Southey's  ode  to  the  Holly  tree, 

"Belo\r,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen, 
Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
Ko  grazing  cattle  through  their  piickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pomtless  leaves  appear." 

As  beautiful  and  as  femous  as  the  English  Holly  has  been  for  ages,  it  can  not  be 
cultivated  in  our  severer  climate  and  more  changeable  winters  ;  but  our  own  Holly, 
I  think,  will  be  found  by  culture  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to  its  more  distinguished 
foreign  brother,  and  to  deserve  all  the  enthusiastic  encomiums  that  it  has  received  at 
the  mouths  of  the  poets ;  and  we  may  say  of  our  New  England  Ilex,  in  the  words  of 
Eliza  Cook  — 

"  The  Holly !  the  Holly !  oh,  twine  it  with  Bay — 
Come,  give  the  Holly  a  song; 
For  it  helps  to  drive  stern  winter  awaj'', 
"With  his  garment  so  sombre  and  long. 

"  It  peeps  thro'  the  trees  with  its  berries  of  red, 
And  its  leaves  of  burnished  green, 
When  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  long  been  dead. 
And  not  even  the  Daisj'  is  seen. 

"Tlien  sing  to  the  Holly,  the  Christmas  Holly, 
Tliat  hangs  over  peasant  and  king ; 
"While  we  laugh  and  carouse  'neath  its  glittering  bouglis, 
To  the  Christmas  Holly  we'll  sing." 


ON    THE    EMPl!0YMEXT    OF    STATUARY    IN    THE    DECORATION    OF 
GARDENS    AND    PLEASURE    GROUNDS. 

BY   B.    MUNN,   NEW   TOEK. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  which  the  correct  principles 
of  taste  are  so  frequently  violated  as  in  the  introduction  of  statuary  into  ornamental 
grounds,  and  yet  there  is  none  in  which  the  rules  by  which  it  should  be  regulated 
have  been  better  defined.  It  is  not  unusual,  for  instance,  to  see  rustic  alcoves  and 
bridges,  or  summer-houses  in  the  Swiss  style,  ornamented  with  statuary  in  marbl 
white  stone.     Nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake.     However  beautiful  in  themsel 
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such  objects  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  situation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce them  in  such  positions,  without  injury  to  that  consistency  of  purpose  which  is  a 
primary  consideration  in  artistic  arrangement. 

There  are  two  modes  of  placing  statuary  in  grounds.  One  is,  to  connect  it  with 
architectural  structures  —  either  the  house,  or  some  of  the  subsidiary  edifices,  such  as 
a  conservatory  or  other  building,  (and  this  is  generally  deemed  the  most  desirable 
situation  for  it) ;  or  else  to  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  avenues  or  walks,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rural  scenery  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  the  house,  or  with  any  impor- 
tant subsidiary  edifice,  it  is  considered  admissable  to  introduce  almost  any  species  of 
sculpture;  because,  where  it  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  building,  the  character  of  art 
in  both  maintains  that  "  unity  of  purpose"  which  should  be  apparent  in  all  attempts 
at  tasteful  arrangement.  But  where  it  is  contemplated  to  introduce  statuary  into 
rural  scenery,  without  its  being  in  view  of  architecture  of  any  description,  two  circum- 
stances require  attention  ;  the  one,  the  kind  of  scenery  ;  and  the  other,  the  subject  the 
sculpture  is  intended  to  represent. 

In  scenery  now  styled  Gardenesque  in  character,  in  which  the  "beauty  of  repose"  is 
the  prevailing  feature,  provided  rustic  ornaments  (such  as  alcoves  constructed  of  rough 
wood)  are  not  present,  statuary  of  suitable  subjects  may  be  introduced  with  perfect 
good  taste.  In  reference  to  statuary  placed  in  such  scenes,  those  are  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which  embody  some  rural  conception  —  as  Flora,  shepherds,  or  some  idea 
which  is  usually  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  relation  of  country  life.  But  if  the 
statuary  introduced  into  rural  scenes  is  in  considerable  quantity  —  as,  for  instance,  a 
series  of  statues,  busts,  or  vases  on  pedestals,  within  sight  of  each  other  on  either  side 
of  a  long  wide  walk  or  avenue  —  the  subjects  may  be  as  varied  and  as  diverse  as  may 
be  wished :  because,  in  the  latter  case,  by  their  number  they  become  an  important 
feature  of  themselves,  indicative  of  an  intention  that  they  shall  command  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  independently  of  the  surrounding  scenes,  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
be  the  case  in  a  sculpture  gallery ;  whereas,  in  the  instance  of  simple  sjyecwicns  of 
statuary  placed  in  the  midst  of  rural  scenery,  it  is  evidently  proposed  that  it  shall  be 
viewed  rather  as  an  additional  ornament,  to  add  eftect  to  the  surrounding  beauties, 
and  a  propriety  of  subject  is  therefore  required. 

In  scenery  of  the  grand  and  picturesque  character,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa  por- 
trayed, whether  this  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  rocky  or  barren  scenery,  or  from 
the  general  disposition  of  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  statuary  must  be  introduced 
with  great  caution ;  for  in  such  situations  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  subjects  which 
are  not  in  themselves  repulsive  to  the  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  ruling  char- 
acter of  the  scene.  In  such  positions,  I  should  hesitate  much  to  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  statuary  at  all,  that  represented  living  objects,  except  equestrian  statues,  or 
statues  embodying  some  mythological  composition  associated  with  the  brute  creation. 
Vases  and  architectural  fountains  or  fragments  are  among  the  most  successful  embel- 
lishments for  which  the  picturesque  can  be  indebted  to  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 

In  whatever  situation  statuary  is  placed,  therefore,  in  the  open  air,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  well  consider  the  appropriateness  of  subject  and  of  situation  ;  and  this  is  the 
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more  imi^erative  in  proportion  as  the  desire  exists  to  place  statuary  in  single  speci- 
mens alone. 

The  foreground  of  a  largo  vinory  afl'ords  a  most  appropriate  situation  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flower-garden  in  the  Italian  style,  in  which  statuary  is  necessarily  the 
predominant  feature;  but  it  only  admits  of  adoption  in  two  situations  —  the  one 
immediately  adjoining  the  house,  and  the  other  in  connection  with  a  conservatory  of 
sufficient  extent  to  support  the  general  design.  The  low  terrace  wall  is  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  to  the  introduction  of  this  style.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  isolating 
from  the  adjoining  plantation  the  geometrical  character  of  the  flower-beds  which  the 
adjacent  architecture  renders  it  necessary  to  employ ;  and  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  gen- 
eral base  for  the  assemblage  of  sculpture  distributed  through  it ;  for  when  the  statuary 
is  placed,  and  the  low  terrace  wall  with  its  wide  coping  of  stone  is  erected,  to  the  eye 
of  a  spectator  viewing  the  whole  from  a  short  distance,  the  top  of  the  terrace  wall  will 
appear  to  form  a  common  base  for  the  whole  of  the  statuary. 

In  the  form  of  the  flower-beds,  in  this  style  of  garden,  angular  and  straight  lines 
alone  should  be  made  use  of,  as  being  most  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  charac- 
ter of  the  whole.  Yascs  or  urns  should  be  placed  at  the  several  corners  of  the  terrace 
wall.  Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  vases  in  the  summer,  but  they  should  be  confined 
to  those  species  Avhich  are  of  a  formal,  stifi"  outline,  as  being  most  consistent  with 
architectural  decoration  —  such  as  the  Ar/ave  AmcricavM,  the  Yucca^  the  Cacti  family, 
Hydrangea^  Orange  trees,  and  some  others. 


DIELYTRA    SPECTABILIS    AS  A  GREENHOUSE    PLANT. 

BY  EDGAE  SANDERS,  GARDENER  TO  J.  F.  EATUBONE,  ALBANY. 

This  Chinese  production  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  its  singular  and  pecu 
liar  shaped  flower  being  quite  distinct  from  anything  out  at  the  same  time  —  a  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  selection  of  plants.  Its  habit,  too,  is  drooping  and 
graceful,  its  delicate  rose-colored  and  purple-tipped  blossoms  hanging  like  ear-drops 
from  several  axillary  racemes.  It  is  probably  nearly  or  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand 
our  winters,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  experience  ;  but,  with  a  slight  pro- 
tection of  its  roots  it  will  undoubtedly  stand,  and  form  a  magnificent  object  in  summer. 
Its  culture  in  the  greenhouse  is  simple,  requiring  no  important  room  a  great  portion 
of  the  time;  and,  by  having  a  succession  of  plants,  may  be  had  in  flower  from  the 
first  of  February  till  those  in  the  open  air  come  in.  It  is  very  impatient  of  much  heat, 
and,  if  fine  specimens  are  wanted,  should  at  no  time  receive  a  temperature  over  50° 
artificial  heat ;  solar  beat  it  does  not  mind. 

We  procured  a  huge  root  from  the  open  ground  of  a  nursery,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  gave  it  the  following  treatment.     It  was  potted  at  once  in  a  13-inch  pot 
The  root  had  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  to  get  it  in,  using  loam  and  rotten  du 
parts  of  the  former,  one  of  the  latter  —  with  a  little  sand,  to  fill  up  the  remaind 
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of  the  pot.  It  was  then  set  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  house,  on  the  floor,  and  but 
seldom  watered  till  it  began  to  push,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  January.  It 
was  then  more  freely  watered,  and  as  soon  as  the  growth  had  lengthened  to  six  inches, 
lifted  to  the  front  stage.  It  now  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  was  occasionally  treated 
with  a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  water.  On  the  23d  we  had  it  at  our  show,  and 
on  March  7th  made  the  following  entry  in  our  note-book:  ^^ Dielytm  sjyectabilis  — 
thirteen  spikes  eighteen  inches  high,  from  four  to  six  racemes  on  a  spike,  from  eight 
to  twelve  blossoms  on  a  raceme."  It  is  still  beautiful,  and  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
yet,  as  several  of  the  spikes  that  remained  dormant  at  first  have  since  started,  and 
laterals  spring  from  those  that  first  flowered,  which  keep  up  a  succession. 

As  soon  as  it  has  exhausted  itself  it  will  be  cut  into  pieces,  to  form  cuttings.  These 
will  be  struck  and  turned  into  the  flower-garden  for  summer  display,  from  the  roots 
of  which  a  large  stock  will  be  laid  in  for  next  winter's  operations. 

[The  Dielytra  stands  our  climate  at  Rochester  without  protection.  It  is,  without 
exception,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  plant  introduced  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Our  experience  with  it  in  the  house  enables  us  to  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Sanders  has  said  of  it.  Our  artist  has  taken  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful  flower,  which 
we  shall  probably  give  iu  the  July  number. — Ed.] 


THE    CULTURE    OF    CELERY.* 

BY    WILLI.UI    CIIOELTON,    NEW    BRIGHTON,    STATEN    ISLAND. 

Earthing. — Where  it  may  be  required  to  have  Celery  early,  the  earthing  must  be 
commenced  accordingly ;  but,  generally  speaking,  too  much  hurry  in  this  case  is  not 
good.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Celery  is  spongy  and  insipid,  is  owing  to  the  soil 
having  been  in  contact  with  it  too  long.  While  the  temperature  continues  warm,  and 
growth  is  proceeding  rapidly,  three  to  four  weeks  is  quite  enough  to  prepare  for  use ; 
so  that  according  to  the  time  it  may  be  wanted,  the  earthing  may  be  commenced  to 
correspond.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  it  ready  for  table  by  the  beginning  of 
August,  by  a  little  earlier  sowing  and  extra  pains-taking;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
considered  quite  early  enough  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  old  notion  that 
this  vegetable  is  not  good  until  it  has  been  nipped  by  the  frost,  belongs  to  bygone 
days,  and  it  is  time  that  we  got  rid  of  such  ideas  ;  be  assured,  that  if  the  frost  acts 
upon  it,  the  flavor  will  be  injured,  and  the  crispness  destroyed.  When  commencing 
to  blanch,  go  over  and  break  out  all  outside  oftshoots  or  decayed  base-leaves  ;  loosen 
up  each  side  of  the  row,  keeping  clear  of  the  roots ;  break  up  the  soil  well ;  lift  the 
leaves  up  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and  while  holding  them  so  with  one  hand,  fill 
in  and  around  with  the  other  about  six  inches  of  earth,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
fall  down  into  the  heart ;  and  always  choose  a  dry  day  for  this  operation.     After  pro- 

♦  Continued  from  April  number. 
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ceeding  thus  along  the  whole  length,  stretch  a  line  about  eighteen  inches  from  tin- 
row  on  each  side,  give  a  cut  outside  the  line,  and  lift  up  enough  soil  to  make  an  equal 
surface  with  that  placed  to  the  plants.  'J'his  process  will  make  what  was  previously 
a  trench  into  a  bank,  with  the  double  row  of  plants  in  the  center.  As  growth  pro- 
gresses, this  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated.  A  practiced  eye  requires  no  guide  as 
to  how  often,  or  how  much  ought  to  be  done,  and  no  definite  rule  can  be  given ;  for 
where  there  is  great  luxuriance,  more  depth  and  often  repeated  earthing  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  we  take  a  medium  average,  once  a  week  will  be  a  general  requirement 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Some  persons  do  not  earth  at  all  until  they  intend  to  do  it 
finally  ;  but,  excepting  for  the  latest  crops,  or  that  which  is  wanted  for  spring  use," 
this  practice  is  open  to  much  objection.  In  the  first  place,  the  stalks  have  by  this 
time  grown  outward  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  become  solid,  so  that  they  will  break 
or  split  at  the  bottom,  which  brings  on  rottenness,  and  disfigures  the  form  of  the  head. 
The  soil  also  is  more  subject  to  fall  down  into  the  center  by  the  great  depth  which  is 
put  on  ;  and  as  the  stalks  have  hitherto  had  light  and  air,  the  leaflets  are  more  numer- 
ous and  situated  closer  to  the  base,  and  consequently  they  have  to  be  covered  up. 
These  often  rot,  and  always  2:)revent  the  young  heart-leaves  from  ascending  straight, 
the  result  of  which  is  distorted  form  and  crooked  stalks. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  required  for  latter  winter  and  early 
spring  use,  an  exception  to  this  is  advisable ;  for,  as  stated  above,  if  the  soil  remains 
too  long  in  contact,  the  quality  is  injured.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  do  not  earth  up 
any  further  than  merely  to  give  an  upright  position  to  the  stalks  ;  and  when  it  is  to 
be  done,  finish  at  one  or  two  operations.  The  best  time  to  commence  earthing  this 
late  portion,  is  a  little  before  frosty  nights  begin  to  occur. 

Protection  in  Winter. — Although  Celery  is  very  hardy  in  a  natural  or  poorly  grown 
state,  it  is  soon  injured  by  frost  when  gorged  with  luxuriance,  or  blanched ;  therefore, 
as  we  have  it  in  cultivation,  winter  protection  is  necessary.  It  is  also  soon  rotted  or 
rendered  insipid  if  kept  too  warm,  on  which  account  a  temperature  that  is  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point  is  best.  Avoid  close,  damp  cellars ;  for  in  such  places 
it  is  almost  sure  to  decay.  Often  as  this  plan  has  been  tried,  there  have  been  few 
cases  of  success.  The  best  method  which  has  come  under  my  own  observation  is  as 
follows : — Choose  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  water  can  pass  oS  freely,  and  bed  the 
heads  in  rows  of  about  six  in  each,  and  in  an  upright  position.  Commence  by  raising 
a  bank  against  which  the  first  row  shall  rest ;  lift  each  head,  and  preserve  the  roots 
carefully,  which  may  be  done  by  cutting  down  one  side  of  the  row  in  which  it  has 
grown,  and  afterwards  putting  the  spade  under  each  plant.  Before  lifting,  tie  a  piece 
of  bast  or  twine  around  the  upper  part,  which  will  prevent  the  stalks  from  breaking, 
and  also  facilitate  the  process.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  fix  carefully  against 
the  bank  almost  close  together ;  raise  up  in  front  enough  soil  to  cover  nearly  to  the 
top,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  top  leaves  exposed.  The  next  row  may  be  a  few 
inches  asunder,  and  so  on.  Afterwards  leave  all  uncovered  until  wet  or  frost  sets  in, 
when  a  coping  of  boards  or  shutters  should  be  fixed  over.  Where  there  is  not  thi 
convenience,  a  quantity  of  pea-stakes  may  be  laid  over  the  top ;  but  whatever  be 
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a  coating  of  litter,  pea  liaulm,  or  other  like  material,  will  be  required  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  It  may  also  be  left  to  winter  in  tlie  ridges ;  but  in  this  way  a  great  quantity 
of  covering  is  necessary,  and  which  afterwards  requires  much  labor  to  remove.  The 
first  is  most  economical,  and  is  equally  safe. 

Saving  of  Seed. — As  the  saving  of  seed  is  of  some  importance,  a  few  remarks  on 
this  head  may  be  of  service.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  physiological  point 
respecting  the  reproduction  of  permanent  varieties  by  seed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
to  those  of  experience,  that  Celery,  although  one  of  the  most  constant  in  this  respect, 
is  nevertheless  disposed  to  sport ;  consequently,  if  any  particular  variety  is  wanted 
to  be  kept  pure,  those  plants  which  are  retained  for  this  purpose  ought  to  partake 
most  truly  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  kinds,  and  also  should  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  impregnation  by  other  sorts.  The  first  may  be  accomplished  by 
choice  of  plants,  and  the  latter  by  not  having  any  other  in  bloom  in  the  same  vicinity. 
It  is  well,  too,  not  to  blanch,  nor  grow  too  luxuriantly,  those  which  are  intended  for 
seed,  as  under  these  circumstances  the  structural  texture  is  retained  more  solid,  and 
the  progeny  will  partake  of  the  same  property.  Everybody  knows  that  a  spongy  head 
of  Celery  is  worthless,  therefore  we  should  use  all  caution  to  preserve  the  solidity ; 
and  the  above  items,  if  attended  to,  Avill  ensure  success.  Notwithstanding  the  natural 
hardiness  of  this  plant,  there  are  some  winters  so  severe  and  changeable  that  it  is 
advisable  to  preserve,  even  in  this  case,  the  plants  from  extreme  cold,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  cold  frame  is  the  most  suitable ;  but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  a  light  covering 
of  marsh  hay  or  straw  may  be  thrown  over  them,  to  prevent  the  eftects  of  alternate 
frost  and  thaw. 

With  regard  to  different  kinds,  there  are  several  shades  of  color,  gradations  in 
size,  and  variety  in  flavor,  each  being  prized  according  to  the  caprice  of  different 
cultivators.  Two  classes  are  generally  recognized,  viz.,  Red  and  White.  The  Red 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  hardiest,  and  it  has  more  pungency  in  the  flavor, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  natural  quality ;  and  upon  the  acknowledgement  of  these 
properties  is  hung  the  faith  of  many  persons.  The  fact  is,  that  when  Celery  first 
became  an  established  favorite,  we  possessed  no  really  good  kinds  but  what  were  red, 
all  the  AVhites  being  then  spongy  in  substance,  and  sweet  and  insipid  in  flavor ;  and 
it  is  readily  seen  from  this  why  the  White  was  more  tender  in  winter.  Of  late  years 
the  latter  class  has  been  much  improved,  and  we  have  now  several  kinds  that  are 
equally  hardy,  as  firm  and  brittle  in  substance,  and  in  every  respect  as  good  in  quality, 
as  is  the  Red.  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  three  years  ago  I  grew  Seymour's  Red 
(thought  to  be  the  most  hardy  of  the  Reds,)  and  Seymour's  White  (the  kind  that  is 
so  generally  brought  to  market  in  this  neighborhood,)  in  ditTerent  ways,  only  that 
both  were  treated  alike,  and  planted  in  the  same  row.  At  the  end  of  winter,  although 
both  were  good,  the  White  was  in  the  best  order ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  is 
the  best  variety  that  we  have  for  general  cultivation.  These  two  kinds  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Seymour,  late  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  iu  England ;  and  he  cer- 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good  vegetables,  for  his  persevering 
mproving  so  desirable  an  esculent. 
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When  winter  is  over,  tbo  seed  plants  should  be  ronioved  carefully  into  a  spot  of  very 
rich  ground,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  by  which  they  will  be  invigorated  and 
enabled  to  flower  strongly ;  the  seeds  will  be  plump  and  well  developed,  and  in  their 
turn  will  produce  strong  and  healthy  plants.  As  all  the  seed  does  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  gathered  at  intervals,  spread  out  upon  paper  in  a  dry  but  cool 
room,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  it  may  be  cleaned  and  stowed  away  in  bags  till 
wanted  for  use.  Celery  seed  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  but  the  finest  plants  are 
raised  from  it  while  fresh. 

To  j)roduce  very  fine  Celery.  —  Ilitherto  I  have  only  treated  of  this  vegetable  so  as 
to  produce  an  ordinarily  good  sample,  and  in  a  way  that  will  pay  the  market-gardener; 
but  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  extra  quality  and  the  largest  size,  some  difference  should 
be  made  in  the  culture.  Celery  will  feed  freely  on  very  rich  manures  if  judiciously 
applied,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  the  best  time  to  use  such  is  during  active  growth, 
and  after  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  past.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
heads  of  eight  to  ten  pounds  weight,  and  in  some  instances  even  more,  if  the  follow- 
ing directions  be  adopted : 

Raise  the  plants,  and  plant  out  as  before  directed,  with  the  exception  of  the  trenches, 
which  should  be  opened  wider,  and  about  half  as  much  more  well-rotted  manure 
added.  When  a  trifle  advanced  in  size,  and  growing  fast,  place  a  few  inches  of  fresh 
"maiden"  earth  along  side  of  the  stalks  ;  and  if  there  is  a  hog-pen  at  hand,  procure  a 
quantity  of  the  drainings  and  slush,  fresh  as  it  is,  convey  it  to  your  rows  of  Celery, 
and  after  raising  a  small  ridge  outside  and  away  ashort  distance  from  the  plants  along 
the  row,  pour  it  on  the  surface.  Take  care  that  this  does  not  come  too  near  the  stalks, 
or  it  will  most  assuredly  rot  them ;  and  do  not  mutilate  the  roots,  or  they  will  be 
destroyed.  Do  not  apply  this  or  any  other  strong  manure  during  hot  weather,  or  the 
increased  luxuriance  •svill  not  bear  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  leaves  will  blister.  A  wet 
time  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of  application ;  and  in  the  absence  of  frequent  rains,  use 
water  very  freely.  If  hog  drainings  are  not  to  be  had,  a  good  but  not  equal  substi- 
tute is  dung-hill  drainings,  or  guano  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  gallons 
to  one  pound.  If  the  hog  wash  be  used,  one  application  will  be  enough ;  but  of  the 
others,  a  repetition  every  three  or  four  days  for  three  weeks  will  be  necessary.  The 
after-soiling  may  proceed  as  before  advised,  with  the  exception  that  if  deferred  longer 
the  weight  will  be  greater. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  strong  dose ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  only 
applied  when  growth  is  most  active,  and  the  plants  under  favorable  circumstances  as 
to  temperature ;  and  most  vegetables  will  flourish  at  this  period  with  manures  of  so 
rich  a  nature  as  to  kill  them  at  other  times.  It  is  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
very  point,  that  so  much  mischief  is  frequently  done  in  this  way.  What  is  here 
advised  has  often  been  done  in  my  own  practice,  when  wishing  to  obtain  extraordinary 
results,  and  has  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  following  criteria  will  show  what  a  first  rate  head  of  Celery  is,  and  how  it 
ought  to  appear  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  weight  may  be  from  six  to  ten  pounds. 
It  should  be  taken  up  with  the  roots  preserved,  and  cleanly  washed.     The  external 
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form  should  correspond  in  length  to  girth  —  not  short  and  thick,  nor  long  and  slender, 
The  base  immediately  above  the  roots  ought  to  be  nicely  rounded  —  not  bulged,  nor 
split;  the  stalks  solid,  brittle,  straight,  perpendicular  to  the  base,  with  the  leaflets 
confined  to  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  stem  clear  below.  The  blanching  should 
extend  in  the  second  inner  row  of  stalks  up  to  the  leaves,  and  to  the  base  of  the  outer 
ones;  all  inside  of  this  ought  to  be  clear  and  eatable,  and  proceed  in  the  middle  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  leaves :  the  whole  available  substance  for  use  being  about  one-half 
the  entire  bulk.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  spots  or  freckles  of  any  kind  on  any  part, 
nor  the  least  sponginess  or  hollowness.  If  a  White  variety,  the  bleaching  should  be 
perfectly  white;  and  if  a  Red,  of  a  clear  whitish-pink,  shading  off  to  white  in  the  heart. 
Such  is  a  first  rate  head  of  Celery  ;  and  I  hope  that  more  attention  will  begin  to  be 
paid  at  exhibitions  to  a  better  standard  of  excellence  in  vegetables,  for  there  is  yet 
much  room  for  improvement. 


PRUNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE.* 

Section  V.  — The  Practice  of  Prvnixg  applied  to  the  Peach  tree  trained  in  tue  Square  Form. 

I.  Formation  of  the  Tree. 

146.  It  has  been  shown  (55)  how  the  young  tree  was  planted.  We  will  now 
return  to  that  point,  and  examine  the  operations  which  it  must  each  year  undergo,  in 
order  that  it  may  assume  the  square  form  of  training,  and  be  well  filled  up  in  all  its 
parts,  with  an  equal  vigor  throughout, 

147.  As  stated  (56),  the  young  tree  on  being  planted  in  autumn  is  cut  back  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  place  where  it  was  budded ;  see  fig.  6,  which  represents 
the  tree  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery  —  b  is  the  bud,  a  is  the  point  to  which  it  is 
headed  back  when  planted.  In  the  following  spring,  the  development  commences  of 
the  eyes  a  and  b,  destined  to  originate  the  two  main  branches  of  the  tree ;  and  eyes 
situated  lower  than  these,  as  c,  are  not  destroyed  till  the  two  shoots  from  a  and  b  are 
fairly  started. 

148.  During  the  first  year  of  planting,  it  is  sufficient  to  superintend  the  growth  of 
the  two  young  shoots  by  training  them  loosely  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  open  V. 
Their  training  is  continued  according  to  their  growth,  and  so  that  the  young  shoots 
may  take  a  perfectly  straight  direction.  The  first  year's  growth,  except  in  case  of 
accident,  generally  gives  the  results  which  are  represented  by  fig.  1.  At  this  stage,  it 
is  of  importance  to  direct  the  young  shoots  by  two  perfectly  straight  rods. 

149.  If  by  any  chance  one  of  the  young  shoots  should  perish,  the  survivor  must  be 
trained  upright,  and  pinched  when  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  in  order  to  form 
well-established  eyes  at  its  base,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  in  the  following  spring, 
two  young  shoots  fit  for  commencing  the  two  main  branches. 

*  Continued  from  April  number. 
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150.  First  ruDNiNii. —  Second  year  of  idantiiuf.  Fig.  7  represents  the  results  of 
the  first  summer's  growth.  A\'o  begin  by  cutting  olV  the  jiiece  c,  closely  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  branches.  This  portion  of  stem  has  been  retained  till  now,  in 
order  that  its  three  young  shoots,  which  have  been  pinched  when  necessary,  might 
assist  the  two  buds  a  and  h  (fig.  G)  in  drawing  the  sap.  The  latter  liave  made  the 
shoots  A,  A,  (fig.  7,)  of  sufficient  growth  to  allow  of  our  pruning  the  two  main  branches 
to  the  proper  length.  This  length  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  measuring  from 
the  insertion  of  the  branch.  "We  must  now  examine  the  state  of  tlie  two  main 
branches,  and  endeavor  to  find  two  properly  placed  eyes  at  the  above  height.  One  of 
them,  a,  (fig.  7,)  situated  on  the  upper  side,  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  main  branch ;  and  the  other,  />,  (in  the  same  figure,)  and  situated  on  the  lower 
side,  to  form  the  first  lower  secondary  branch.  The  other  main  branch.  A,  is  examined 
for  two  similar  eyes  at  the  same  height,  or  nearly  so.  When  that  is  done,  each  of  the 
two  main  branches  is  pruned  on  the  eye  a,  -which  becomes  the  terminal  pushing  one ; 
and  the  eye  h  gives  rise  to  the  first  lower  secondary  branch. 

151.  As  the  effect  of  the  pruning  on  the  eye  a  is  to  induce  great  activity  of  vege- 
tation (Go),  the  resulting  shoot  must  be^¥atched,  and  nailed  at  the  proper  time.  The 
eye  h  must  be  er|ually  watched,  and  nailed  when  necessary,  training  it  by  a  rod  in  the 
right  direction,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  keep  its  strength  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  leading  shoot  of  the  main  branch  a.  If  necessary,  superfluous  shoots  are 
removed  at  the  disbudding,  especially  those  at  the  front  and  back.  The  excessive 
growth  of  those  that  are  overbearing  is  kept  down  by  pinching ;  and  lastly,  we  must 
endeavor  to  maintain  a  constant  balance  as  regards  length  and  thickness  of  shoots 
betwen  the  two  wings.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  concentrate  the  sap  too  much  in 
young  trees,  but  to  leave  it  the  necessary  outlets.  All  regulating  operations,  such  as 
pinching,  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  should 
be  performed  to  a  greater  extent  when  it  is  very  vigorous. 

152.  If  the  balance  is  disturbed,  it  can  be  restored  in  several  ways.  The  tree  may 
be  unnailed  and  re-nailed,  so  that  the  weakly  wing  may  be  more  or  less  vertical,  while 
the  stronger  one  is  lowered.  This  means,  seconded  by  disbudding  and  pinching,  is 
generally  sufficient.  But  if  it  do  not  produce  the  desired  eft'ect,  the  weakly  wing  may 
be  brought  out  from  the  wall,  in  order  to  give  it  still  greater  liberty  (100).  Never- 
theless, that  its  branches  may  not  take  an  improper  direction,  one  or  more  props  are 
placed  behind  them  at  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  wall.  The  Aving  is  supported  on 
these  props  so  as  to  give  it  more  air,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  strengthen  it.  It 
might  be  left  perfectly  free,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  blasts  of  wind,  which  might 
break  some  of  the  branches,  or  bruise  the  bark  and  the  green  parts  by  shaking ;  it  is 
therefore  prudent  to  fix  it  as  above.  When  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  tree  is  re- 
nailed  with  regularity.  The  wing  should  not  be  brought  forward  from  the  wall  except 
in  fine  weather,  because,  from  its  distance  from  the  wall,  it  is  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  copings  and  screens,  and  would  be  more  exposed  to  frosts.     In  pointing 

this  mode  of  restoring  the  balance  between  the  two  wings,  a  mode  which  can  be 
employed  for  trees  of  any  age,  the  necessity  of  giving  a  perfect  regularity  to  the  young 
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tree  from  the  very  commencement  is  insisted  on  ;  "because  it  appears  that  when  once 
the  sap  begins  to  distribute  itself  equally  through  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  it 
continues  to  flow  with  greater  regularity,  and  presents  fewer  difficulties  to  a  fine 
formation. 

153.  There  is  another  very  simple  mode,  which,  though  not  so  efficacious,  suffices 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  consists  in  placing  a  shading  of  straw  mats,  or  boards,  at 
eight  to  ten  inches  above  the  stronger  wing.  This  privation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
light  and  air  is  often  sufficient  to  enable  the  weakly  wing,  which  is  left  uncovered,  to 
attain  the  same  growth  as  the  other.  The  influence  that  shading  has  on  vegetation 
may  be  employed  for  full-grown  trees,  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the  upper  secondary 
branches  by  retaining  over  their  extremities  the  straw  mats  which  are  joined  to  the 
copings  till  after  the  fruit  has  been  formed. 

154.  If  these  means  fail,  we  must,  at  the  following  winter-pruning,  leave  the  shoots 
on  the  weak  parts  as  long  as  possible,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  not  prune  them  at  all, 
leaving  both  the  terminal  eye  and  all  the  young  shoots,  so  that  by  their  growth  they 
may  draw  the  sap  towards  the  part.  At  the  same  time,  the  shoots  on  the  strong  part 
should  be  pruned  short ;  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed  at  the  first  disbud- 
ding ;  and  the  progress  of  those  remaining  must  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  to 
allow  them  only  a  limited  growth.  This  mode,  which  is  very  efficacious,  is  founded 
on  the  principal  of  physiology  that  leaves  are  the  respiratory  organs  of  plants,  toward 
which  the  ascending  sap  is  continually  drawn,  to  be  in  them  elaborated,  after  which 
it  descends  towards  the  roots.  The  ascent  of  the  sap-fiuid  through  the  alburnum,  and 
its  descent  by  the  vessels  of  the  bark,  maintain  a  more  active  degree  of  life  in  these 
parts,  and  thus  their  vigor  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
of  that  fluid.  This  means  may  be  employed  on  trees  of  any  age ;  and  it  always  suc- 
ceeds well,  provided  the  parts  operated  on  be  healthy,  though  of  unequal  strength ;  but 
it  must  not  be  used  on  badly-organized  branches,  or  on  those  suftering  from  languor 
resulting  from  disease.     In  the  latter  case,  we  must  begin  by  curing  the  disease. 

155.  There  is  another  mode,  which  can  only  be  employed  on  bearing-trees.  It 
consists  in  leaving  a  great  many  Peaches  on  the  strong  parts,  because  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  fruit  being  very  exhausting,  the  vigor  of  the  branches  is  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigor  of  a 
feeble  branch  may  be  restored  by  limiting  the  number  of  its  fruit.  The  latter  pro- 
ceeding is  rarely  used  by  the  cultivators,  because  they  must  have  Peaches,  whatever 
be  the  consequence. 

156.  These  means  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  disbudding,  pinching,  summer-prun- 
ing, and  even  by  defoliation ;  and  these  operations  may  be  employed  separately  or 
combined,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the  tree. 

157.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  growth  are  not  always  such  as  have  been  sup- 
posed. Often  the  vegetation  is  languid,  and  the  shoots  are  neither  so  long,  nor  so 
thick,  as  to  enable  us  to  originate  the  first  lower  secondary  branch.  If  such  be  the 
case,  its  formation  must  be  deferred  till  the  following  year  ;  and  the  two  main 
branches  are  pruned  to  eyes  properly  situated  for  their  prolongation.     At  the  second 
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wiiittr|iniiiinLr,  wliatovor  may  be  the  length  of  their  leading  shoots,  thej-  must  still 
be  out  down  to  the  stated  height  of  fifteen  inches  and  three  quarteis,  each  of  thetn  to 
two  eyes  chosen  as  aforesaid  —  one  for  the  prolongation  of  the  main  branch,  and  the 
other  for  forming  the  first  secondary  branch.  I  have  shown  at  c  (fig.  7,)  the  point  at 
which  the  pruning  must  be  made  in  this  case,  which  causes  uo  other  inconvenience 
than  that  of  retarding  the  formation  of  the  lower  secondary  branches  for  one  year, 

158.  Second  Pruning. —  Third  year  of  Planlincj.  Fig.  8  represents  the  state  of 
the  tree  after  the  second  year's  growth.  The  two  main  branches,  A,  Aj  have  increased 
in  length  ;  so  also  have  the  two  first  secondary  branches,  d,  b.  All  the  shoots  and 
laterals  which  have  grown  on  the  sides  of  those  four  branches  are  pruned  to  two  or 
three  eyes ;  then  the  main  branch  a  is  pruned  at  about  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half 
from  the  insertion  of  the  secondary  branch  b,  after  having  ascertained  that  there  are 
eyes  properly  situated  at  a  like  height  on  the  other  branch  a,  in  order  that  a  symme- 
try as  perfect  as  possible  may  exist  between  the  two  wings  of  the  tree.  This  interval 
of  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  affords  facility  in  nailing  the  fruit-branches  formed 
along  the  secondary  branches,  and  allows  a  free  play  of  air  and  light.  The  main 
branches  a  and  a  are  pruned  at  c,  each  on  a  wood-bud,  a,  situated  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  having  a  second  eye,  6,  situated  on  the  under  side,  which  is  to  become  the  second 
lower  secondary  branch.  If  there  should  not  be  a  wood-bud  properly  situated  for  a 
leader,  there  is  no  objection  to  choosing  one  in  front ;  but  then,  when  it  pushes,  and 
as  it  proceeds  in  growth,  it  must  be  nailed  so  as  to  make  it  gradually  take  the  right 
direction,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  outward.  The  two  branches  b,  b,  are  then 
both  pruned  to  the  same  length,  about  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half,  in  order  that,  when 
the  four  arms  are  nailed,  the  points  of  the  branches  on  each  wing  may  nearly  touch  a 
perpendicular  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  wall  to  the  coping.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  tree,  represented  by  fig.  8,  where  the  cuts  on  the  leading 
branches  are  seen  at  c  c,  were  nailed  ;  because  the  ultimate  depression  of  the  main 
branches  would  make  the  two  points  on  each  wing  nearly  touch  the  same  vertical  line. 

159.  Very  often  in  trees  of  this  age  the  vigor  is  such  that  nearly  all  the  eyes  on  the 
leading  shoot  break  forth ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  laterals  only  are  found  on 
the  shoot,  especially  at  the  height  to  which  it  ought  to  bo  shortened.  In  such  a  case, 
choice  is  made  of  a  lateral  situated  on  the  upper  side,  with  another  immediately  below 
it  on  the  under  side ;  and  after  having  cut  the  principal  shoot,  the  two  laterals  are 
pruned  each  on  a  wood-bud  suitable  for  prolonging  them  according  to  their  respective 
destinations.  They  are  then  regulated  by  nailing.  The  pruning  of  the  main  and 
secondary  branches  may  also  be  effected  either  on  a  latent  eye  followed  by  a  lateral — 
that  is,  having  a  lateral  immediately  below  —  or  on  a  lateral  followed  by  a  wood-bud, 
according  as  they  are  found  at  the  point  where  the  amputation  should  take  place. 
Disbudding  and  pinching  are  still  employed  according  as  they  are  needed. 

160.  Third  Pruning.  —  Fourth  year  of  x)lanting.  The  tree  is  unnailed,  and  shows 
the  results  of  the  third  year's  growth.  I  begin  by  examining  the  comparative  state  of 
each  wing,  so  as  to  act  accordingly.  Supposing  no  unfavorable  accident  has  occurred 
to  the  tree,  I  cut  down  all  that  are  solely  wood-shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes,  according 
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to  their  strength.  All  the  fruit-branches  that  were  pruned  the  preceding  year  are  cut 
back  to  the  lowest  shoot,  or  to  the  successional  nearest  to  the  principal  branch ;  and 
this  successional  is  itself  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes,  according  to  its  strength  when 
it  has  no  flowers ;  and  when  it  has  flowers  it  is  pruned  to  the  first  wood-bud  above 
the  flower-buds.  The  laterals  that  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  preserve  on  the  lead- 
ing shoots  of  the  principal  branches  must  be  pruned  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are 
thus  treated  at  every  subsequent  pruning.  This  done,  we  proceed  to  prune  the  three 
branches  A,  b,  c,  (fig.  11,)  on  each  wing,  commencing  with  the  uppermost. 


Fig.  11. 

161.  The  two  main  branches,  a,  a,  are  pruned  thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  higher 
up  than  at  the  preceding  pruning,  and  on  an  eye  situated  on  the  upper  side,  and  which 
eye  becomes  the  leading  shoot.  On  the  under  side  there  must  be  an  eye  at  the  origin 
of  D,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  third  lower  secondary  branch.  After  having  thus 
operated  on  the  two  main  branches,  the  two  secondary  ones,  c  and  c,  which  must  no'w 
undergo  their  first  pruning,  are  next  attended  to.  They  are  pruned  at  about  thirty- 
one  inches  and  a  half  from  their  base,  on  a  bud  situated  as  much  as  possible  in  front; 
the  shoot  from  it  afterwards  receives  its  proper  direction  by  nailing.  The  branches  n 
and  B  are  next  pruned  for  the  second  time,  and  on  a  bud  also  placed  in  front,  and 
thirty-one  inches  and  a  half  higher  up  than  the  preceding  pruning.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that,  in  order  properly  to  constitute  the  lower  secondary  branches,  they  must 
be  so  pruned  that  their  extremities  exceed  the  perpendicular  line  supposed  to  be 
drawn  where  the  end  of  the  main  branch  touches  when  the  latter  is  temporarily  bent 
down  with  the  hand.  This  excess  of  length  should  be  greatest  for  the  lowest  second- 
ary, and  diminish  to  the  highest.  I  should  add,  that,  when  a  secondary  branch  is  to 
be  formed,  it  is  always  important  to  make  the  pruning,  on  the  main  branch,  exactly 
at  the  proper  point,  where  the  eye  immediately  below  it,  which  is  to  produce  the 
secondary  branch,  may  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  for  giving  an  equal  space 
between  the  lower  branches. 

162.  Immediately  after  the  pruning  is  finished,  the  main  branches  are  brought  to  a 
proper  position,  by  bringing  down  each  wing  equally,  so  that  the  secondary  branches 
may  take  a  right  direction.     The  requisite  nailing  of  all  branches  is  then  completed. 

163.  As  vegetation  advances,  the  young  shoots  are  successively  nailed,  commencing 
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at  the  uj>per  part  of  th(3  tree;  for  that  part  has  always  a  tendency  to  make  tlie 
stroucest  e^rowth,  anil  which  tendency  it  is  well  to  counteract  by  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  constraint  that  can  be  imposed  by  this  operation.  About  the  same  time, 
the  first  disbudding  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  the  pinching  of  all  the  over- 
luxuriant  young  shoots ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
to  commence  likewise  these  operations  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  In  short,  we 
disbud  -when  needful,  and  especially  two  of  the  shoots  from  triple  buds  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  branches ;  and  all  suppressions  are  made  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  may 
render  necessary  for  regulating  and  completing  the  intentions  of  the  operations  of 
■winter-pruning. 

164.  Fourth  Prunikg.  —  Fifth  year  of  i)lanling.  In  our  cultures  at  Montreuil, 
owing  to  the  height  the  tree  has  attained,  and  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  the  formation 
of  the  lower  secondary  branches  is  now  complete ;  but  when  the  walls  are  high,  a 
fourth  lower  secondary  may  be  formed  at  this  pruning,  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  other  three  which  compose  the  frame-work  of  our  trees.  I  will  not  treat  fur- 
ther on  this  fourth  branch,  which  seldom  exists  in  our  gardens,  as  I  only  wish  to  make 
known  my  own  practice  in  conducting  the  square-trained  Peach  tree. 

165.  Fig.  11  (a,  b,  c,  d,)  represents  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree  at  this  stage. 
After  having  examined,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  shoots  and  fruit-branches  along  the 
principal  ones,  and  having  pruned  them  as  was  done  in  the  previous  year,  the  pruning 
of  the  wood-branches  is  next  to  be  considered. 

160.  The  main  branch,  A,  is  brought  down  to  the  point  it  should  occupy  after  nail- 
ing, in  order  to  judge  better  where  each  secondary  branch  should  extend.  The  branch 
A  is  now  pruned  for  the  fourth  time,  the  branch  d  for  the  first  time,  the  branch  c  for 
the  second  time,  and  the  branch  b  for  the  third  time ;  each  of  them  to  its  proper 
relative  height.  As  the  formation  of  a  secondary  branch  is  no  longer  required,  the 
branch  A  is  pruned  to  a  bud  situated  either  on  the  upper  or  under  side,  or  in  front  of 
the  branch,  according  as  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  most  suitable  distance. 

167.  Sometimes  I  do  not  find  eyes  on  the  principal  branches  sufficiently  well  placed 
at  the  winter-pruning.  In  that  case  I  leave  a  portion  of  the  shoot  beyond  the  eye 
intended  to  produce  the  leading  shoot,  when  that  eye  is  situated  lower  down  than  the 
one  on  the  corresponding  branch,  in  order  that  after  nailing  no  diflference  may  be  per- 
ceived. AVhen  the  eye  above  which  I  have  left  this  piece  of  branch  begins  to  grow, 
I  cut  back  to  it,  and  I  attend  to  the  growth  of  the  two  relative  extremities  in  order 
that  they  may  become  of  equal  length. 

168.  After  having  trained  and  winter-nailed  the  tree,  lowering  at  the  same  time  its 
four  branches  towards  the  position  which  they  should  finally  occupy,  vegetation  soon 
commences ;  and  during  its  course  we  must  disbud,  pinch,  nail,  disbud  a  second  time, 
and  use  summer-pruning,  according  as  these  operations  are  required  ;  performing  all 
with  the  view  to  the  equal  distribution  of  sap.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  at  the 
summer -pruning,  to  cut  off  all  the  snags,  wherever  they  are  found  ;  because  healing 

is  more  readily  eflfected  at  that  than  at  any  other  period. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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During  the  Strawberry  season  last  year  our  artist,  Mr.  Prestele,  made  us  drawings 
of  a  large  number  of  Strawberries,  taking  average-sized  specimens  from  beds  in  a  very 
ordinary  state  of  cultivation.     We  present  a  few  in  our  frontispiece  this  month. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  originated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Jno. 
Burr,  is  a  pale  red,  conical  berry,  of  fine  flavor.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  an  abund- 
ant bearer.  Around  Rochester  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  It  has  not 
proved  so  valuable  in  other  localities.  It  is  quite  early  —  very  little  behind  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet.     Flowers  pistillate. 

Burr''s  Ohio  Mammoth,  originated  also  by  Mr.  Burr,  of  Columbus,  is  a  very  large, 
roundish,  light-colored  berry,  of  tolerably  good  flavor,  but  frequently  hollow.  Makes 
a  fine  show  in  the  bed  or  in  a  dish,  but  the  crop  does  not  bear  many  successive  pick- 
ings, and  on  the  whole  it  can  not  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite. 

Bicton  Pine. — A  new  foreign  variety.  Large,  roundish,  pale  flesh  color,  with  a 
reddish  tinge  on  the  sunny  side ;  fragrant,  and  tolerably  high  flavored.  A  moderate 
bearer ;  desirable  in  an  amateur's  collection  on  account  of  its  color.  It  is  the  largest 
and  finest  white  Strawberry  we  have  yet  tested.     Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Genesee.  —  Originated  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Ellwakger  &  Barry  —  a  cross 
between  Hovey's  Seedling  and  the  old  Dulce  of  Kent  Scarlet.  A  large,  necked  beiTy, 
of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet.  Fruit-stalks  very  strong,  bearing  the  fruit  well  up.  The 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  luxuriant  of  any  we  know,  and  produces  large 
crops.  About  equal  in  quality  to  Early  Scarlet.  We  consider  this  a  valuable  variety. 
Rather  late,  and  remaining  in  use  longer  than  many  others.     Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Black  Prince.  —  A  foreign  variety,  we  believe.  Large,  roundish,  of  a  very  dark, 
glossy  red.  Quite  distinct.  Very  good  when  well  ripened  in  dry  weather,  but  insipid 
in  showery  weather,  or  if  gathered  too  soon.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  uniformly  bears 
enormous  crops  with  us.  Mid-season.  Very  diflerent  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  regard  to  this  variety,  owing  in  great  part,  we  believe,  to  the  diff'erent  states  of 
maturity  in  which  it  has  been  gathered,  as  well  as  to  the  weather  at  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing.    Flowers  pistillate. 

Walker's  Seedling,  originated  by  Sam'l  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  is  a 
medium-sized  berry,  regularly  conical,  and  of  a  dark  color,  nearly  as  dark  as  Black 
Prince.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Flavor  good. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

Monroe  Scarlet.  —  Another  seedling,  raised  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Medium  to 
large  size,  roundish,  light  scarlet.  Plant  hardy,  and  an  immense  bearer.  Flavor 
good.     Has  succeeded  well  in  many  localities.     Flowers  pistillate. 

The  Strawberry  is  so  easily  and  quickly  raised  from  seed,  that  new  varieties  are 
becoming  numerous.  The  coming  season  we  hope  will  enable  us  to  test  several  which 
we  regard  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.     We  hope  those  of  our  readers  who  have    \:i 
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opportunitios  of  observation  and  comparison,  will  watch  closely  during  the  coming 
season,  and  give  us  the  results;  but  we  do  not  wish  statements  to  be  made  regarding 
varieties  unless  their  genuineness  bo  unquestionable,  for  such  information  very  often 
misleads  the  public. 


THE    GARDENS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

BY    A.   D.    G 

Max  was  placed,  at  his  creation,  in  a  garden.  This  garden  —  or  "  paradise,"  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  it  is  rendered,  —  was  situated  within  another  and  larger 
domain  called  Eden.  This  whole  region,  as  its  name  implies,  was  one  of  remarkable 
fertility  and  beauty.  Its  true  site  we  are  now  unable  to  determine.  The  inhabitants 
of  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  indeed  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  maintained,  each  for  themselves,  that  the  happy  spot  must  have  been 
within  their  respective  countries.  The  Ceylonese,  among  others,  point  the  traveler  to 
Adam's  peak,  to  the  ruins  of  Adam's  bridge  and  of  Abel's  tomb.  Most  learned 
critics,  however,  agree  that  it  was  situated  in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the 
four  rivers,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Araxes,  and  Phasis. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  site,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  climate  and  of  its 
scenery.  "Out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  *  ^  *-  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden."  Here  our  imaginations  may  have  full  scope  to  picture  a  scene  of 
unmingled  comfort  and  of  perfect  enchantment.  The  Creator  planted  this  garden. 
What  a  paradise,  then,  it  must  have  been  !  God  laid  himself  out  (be  it  reverently 
said)  to  store  it  with  everything  that  could  contribute  to  man's  highest  enjoyment. 
What  were  the  trees  and  plants  of  which  the  happy  pair  ate  ?  Perhaps  the  Fig,  the 
Orange,  the  Pear,  the  Peach,  and  the  Vine,  were  among  the  number.  What  were 
the  trees  upon  whose  majesty  or  grace  they  looked,  and  under  whose  shade  they 
reclined  ?  Perhaps  the  Palm,  the  Oak,  the  Magnolia,  the  Cypress,  the  Cedar,  the 
Pine,  and  Fir.  Every  breeze  bore  to  them  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  running  streams. 

"  Out  of  the  fertile  gi-ound  [God]  caused  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

*  *  *  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rolling  an  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ean  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  Avhich  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Xature  boon 
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Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  liill  and  dale  and  plain, 

****** 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm, 

Others  Avhose  fruit  burnish'd  with  golden  rind, 

Hung  amiable,  Hespei'ian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste : 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks  . 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interspers'd. 

Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  Rose." 

Among  tlie  trees  of  tbis  garden  was  "  tbe  tree  of  life,"  and  "  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil."  Of  the  first,  in  addition  to  its  spiritual  import,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  an  evergreen  tree,  flourishing  continually  with  leaves  and  fruit.  It  grew 
nowhere  except  within  the  garden ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  man's  expul- 
sion therefrom,  "lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life."  Of 
the  second,  we  know  only  that  it  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  test  of  man's  obedience. 
In  this  garden  man  was  placed,  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it"  —  that  is,  to  cultivate  and 
to  beautify  it  still  further.  A  high  trust  and  privilege,  surely,  it  was  to  have  charge 
of  such  a  paradise  !  How  long  Adam  held  possession  of  this  happy  abode,  we  do  not 
know.  How  long  the  trees  waved  in  their  glory,  and  the  flowers  diff"used  their  fra- 
grance, and  the  soil  yielded  its  return  to  man's  easy  labor;  how  long  before  the  thorn 
and  thistle  were  seen  shooting  up  from  the  ground,  and  frost  and  blight  and  untimely 
storms  and  burning  suns  turned  that  garden  into  a  desert,  we  are  entirely  ignorant : 
but  that  such  a  time  came,  and  all  too  soon,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 

The  Bible  contains  but  few  special  notices  of  the  gardening  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of 
other  contemporaneous  nations.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  seem  to 
have  led  a  somewhat  migratory  life,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  tilling  the  soil 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  the 
climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  abounding  in  so  many  spontaneous  fruits,  but  little  labor  was 
required.  When,  however,  men  became  established  in  permanent  homes,  —  as,  for 
example,  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  —  they  at  once  began  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  to 
plant  gardens  with  much  care. 

Jacob  had  a  garden  in  Hebron,  from  which  at  one  time  his  sons  gathered  "  a  little 
balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,"  as  a  present  for  the 
Governor  of  Egypt.  Solomon  had  a  garden  in  Jerusalem,  It  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  just  without  the  walls,  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  brook 
Cedron.  Of  its  size  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  trees  and  plants  grown  within  it,  it  must  have  been  large.  It  was  square, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Its  proprietor  was  quite  a  botanist,  for  his  time; 
and,  having  immense  wealth  at  his  command,  stocked  his  grounds  with  things  rare 
and  beautiful,  as  well  as  with  those  that  were  simply  useful.  There  was  "the  Hyssop* 
which  springeth  out  of  the  wall;"  "odoriferous  and  showy  flowers,  as  the  Rose,  the 

*  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a  species  of  moes. 
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Lily  of  tlio  ^';llll•\•,  llie  Calamus,  Camphor,  Spikoiianl,  SatlVou,  aiij  Cinnamon  ;  timber- 
trees,  as  the  Cedar,  the  Pine,  and  the  Fir;  and  the  riehest  fruits,  as  the  Fig,  Crape, 
Apple,  Palm,*  and  I'omegranate." — London.  It  was  also  watered  by  wells  and  run- 
ning streams.  Nauoth  had  a  vineyard  in  Samaria,  adjoining  the  palace  of  Aiiar. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  good  gardener,  or  his  king  a  very  covetous  man ;  fur  it 
aj)pcars  that  his  purple  clusters  looked  so  tempting,  from  Aiiab's  windows,  that  the 
king  could  not  restrain  his  desire  to  get  possession  of  them.  Aiiasuerus  had  a  gar- 
den near  his  palace  at  Jerusalem,  whilher  he  often  went  to  refresh  himself;  but  of  its 
size  or  products  we  know  nothing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  garden  among  the  Hebrews,  as  throughout  all  the  East,  was 
a  place  of  more  frequent  resort  than  it  is  with  us.  It  was  fitted  up  with  arbors  em- 
bowered in  vinos,  and  with  aviaries  and  seraglios  (or  tasteful  cottages) ;  and  streams 
of  water  were  conducted  through  it,  both  for  use  and  beauty.  It  was  resorted  to 
less  for  exercise  than  for  rest  and  enjoyment;  the  climate  of  that  country  rendering 
desirable  a  place  for  repose,  a  quiet  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  broad-leaved  trees 
and  clustering  branches,  amid  which  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  view  the  landscape,  to 
hear  the  song  of  birds  and  the  sound  of  running  water.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
from  which  we  can  learn  how  the  Hebrew  managed  his  farm  and  garden  ;  and  the 
information  from  this  source  is  somewhat  scanty.  This,  however,  we  know,  that  in 
his  fields  he  grew  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Millet,  Vetches,  Lentils  and  Beans  ;  and  in  his 
garden  he  raised  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Almonds,  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Figs,  Grapes, 
Gourds,  Onions,  Garlic,  Anise,  Cummin,  Coriander,  Mustard,  and  various  Spices  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  many  flowers,  whose  names  the  Bible  does  not  record.  He 
raised  in  his  garden  what  his  climate  especially  required  for  his  comfort  and  health — 
juicy,  cooling  fruits,  to  assuage  his  thirst ;  spices  and  fragrant  herbs,  to  regale  him 
with  pleasant  odors ;  and  wine,  to  refresh  his  spirits. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing 
the  horticultural  knowledge  of  Moses,  that  he  forbade  the  Hebrew  to  ripen  any  fruit 
on  the  Vine  and  Olive  for  the  first  three  years  after  they  were  planted,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  mature  and  thrifty. 

"When  the  sacred  writers  would  speak  of  a  state  or  condition  of  the  Jewish  people 
much  to  be  desired,  they  often  represent  it  by  such  figures  as,  "  Sitting  every  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid,"  &c. ;  thus  indi- 
cating, it  would  seem,  that  in  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  the  peaceful  ownership  of  a 
garden  was  among  the  highest  of  earthly  felicities.  And  in  Abraham's  purchase  of 
"the  field  of  Ephron,  with  the  cave,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,"  and  in 
the  frequent  burials  amid  groves  of  Oak,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  may  we  not  see  how 

*  The  more  careful  writers  of  tlie  present  day  hold  that  the  Rose  of  modem  gardens  is  not  once  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  was  well  known  in  the  earliest  fges  of  the  world,  and  had  a  place  in  every 
garden  of  the  Bible.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  not  the  liumble  plant  w)iich  appears  in  our  borders,  hut  a  large 
flower  growing  wild  in  Palestine,  especially  in  valleys.  The  "  Lilies  of  the  field,"  between  which  and  Solomon's 
Christ  drew  a  com]  arison,  was,  it  is  SJpposed,  a  red  Lily  ;  anil,  as  the  royal  robe  was  purple,  such  compari' 
beautifully  ajijiropriate.  The  fruit  referred  to  in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  the  Apple,  is  now  commonly 
pposed  to  have  been  the  Citron. 
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greatly  the  Hebrew  delighted  in  trees  as  a  ^^rotection  aud  shade  for  his  last  resting- 
place? 

But,  leaving  the  gardens  of  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  pass  to  those  of  the  New. 
The  garden  of  Gethsemane  was  a  gi'ove  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Gethsemane, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  noise 
and  heat  of  the  neighboring  city,  Jerusalem  ;  and  here  our  Savior  frequently  resorted 
with  his  disciples.  Amid  these  shades  he  sutfered  great  agony  of  mind,  on  the  eve 
of  his  crucifixion  ;  here  an  angel  descended  to  comfort  him  ;  and  here  he  was  betray- 
ed. History  informs  us  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  including  those  in  Gethsemane ;  but  the  Olive  and  some  others  sprang  up 
again,  and  trees  of  this  description  have  continued  to  thrive  until  the  present  day,  in 
this  their  ancient  locality. 

Our  Savior  was  buried  in  a  garden,  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds  of  various  kinds  ;  and  as  the  soil  was  much  broken 
with  huge  masses  of  projecting  rock,  the  Jews  often  turned  them  to  good  account  by 
cutting  family  vaults  in  them.  It  was  in  one  of  these  tombs,  which  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  had  prepared  for  himself,  in  his  own  garden,  that  Christ  was  interred.  The 
funeral  took  place  just  before  sunset  of  Saturday,  early  in  April,  just  as  all  nature  was 
reviving  after  the  sleep  of  winter. 

The  future  state  of  the  righteous  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  the  figure 
of  a  garden.  It  is  three  times  called  a  "  paradise."  It  is  also  represented  as  a  place 
of  rest,  where  the  inhabitants  shall  be  shielded  from  the  oppressive  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  be  refreshed  by  living  fountains  of  water.  And  as  though  Eden  were 
again  restored,  we  are  shown  "  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielding  her  fruit  every  month, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Such  are  some  of  the  gardens  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  In  his  primitive  state,  man's 
home  was  a  garden.  And  in  all  his  subsequent  history,  the  peaceful  culture  of  the 
soil  has  contributed  largely  to  his  happiness,  being  "  the  inclination  of  kings  and  the 
choice  of  philosophers,"  as  well  as  of  those  in  humbler  walks  of  life.  In  a  garden 
the  Savior  instructed  his  disciples,  and  there  he  was  betrayed ;  in  a  garden  he  made 
his  tomb  ;  and  in  a  garden  fairer  than  that  of  Eden,  whose  fruits  and  flowers  shall 
never  fail,  and  whose  leaves  shall  be  always  green,  the  good  shall  be  gathered  at  last, 
and  remain  forever  more. 
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Pruning  Roses. — The  introduction  of  a  wood-cut  of  a  closely-pruned  Rose  in  last  year's 
Almanac,  induced  some  subscribers  to  ask  for  more  information  -which  it  seemed  to  foreshadow ; 
we  therefore  present  the  following  general  instructions.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  practical 
ideas  will  be  of  such  assistance  to  the  amateur,  as  to  prevent  the 
ail-but  fatal  operations  generally  performed  under  the  above  title; 
neither  can  an  attempt  be  made  to  particularize  tlie  treatment 
necessary  for  the  several  families ;  their  growth,  to  which  our 
subject  alone  refers,  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  terms 
luxuriant  or  short  growing,  and  tender.  Budded  Roses  when  re- 
ceived from  the  Nursery  are  generally  one  year  old,  and  during 
the  first  season  the  knife  must  be  sparinglj-  used ;  but  after  all 
chance  of  severe  frost  has  disappeared  (early  in  April,)  the  branch- 
es should  be  cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  having  previously  cut 
out  all  growth  that  interferes  with  the  shape  the  sketches  illus- 
trate, being  especially  careful  in  performing  the  former  operation, 
to  cut  to  an  outer  bud.  The  following  illustration  (fig.  1,)  of  a 
budded  Ilj-brid  Perpetual,  when  received  from  the  IS'urscry, 
shows,  by  tlie  marks,  where  the  knife  is  to  be  used  ;  and  further 
to  exemplify  the  great  advantage  of  adhering  to  this  principle, 
the  next  sketch  (fig.  2,)  shows  the  results,  after  the  first  pruning, 
where  it  has  been  attended  to  and  where  neglected;  the  single 
lines  showing  the  former,  and  the  dotted  the  latter. 

During  the  following  October,  any  shoots  which  started  in  the 
center  of  the  head,  or  any  cross  branches,  may  be  entirely  remov- 
ed; but  the  shortening  the  branches  leave  till  April,  as  the  bud 
to  which  the  branch  is  cut  may  be  destroyed  by  frost,  &c. ;  this 
would  necessarily  produce  the  very  growth  these  directions,  when 
attended  to,  will  prevent. 

"With  erect-growing  varieties,  as  Mrs.  Elliott  (H.  P.,)  Madle. 
Arme,  &c.,  the  shape  of  the  plants,  when  young,  may  be  often 
much  improved  by  ligatures,  training  the  branches  into  a  more 
outward  direction. 

In  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  majority  of  Hj-brid  Perpetuals, 
four  or  five  eyes  should  be  left;  but  when  of  luxuriant  growth, 
as  Louis  Bonaparte,  <fec.,  shorten  the  branches  to  about  half  their 
length,  and  with  the  more  robust  summer-blooming  varieties,  take 
off  about  one-third  only,  keeping  the  center  of  the  head  well- 
thinned  ;  any  thing  like  short  pruning,  with  such  subjects,  being  productive  of  abundant  wood 
and  scanty  blossoms. 

In  the  short-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  two  or  three  eyes  are  sufficient  to  be 
left ;  in  the  tender  Tea-scented  and  Chinas,  all  weakly  growth  should  be  removed,  and  the 
shortening  the  branches  must  be  performed  with  care;  and,  as  in  several  varieties  the  eyes  are 
far  apart  (recollecting  the  previous  directions,)  the  amateur  must  use  his  own  discretion 
Dwarf,  Moss,  and  Provence  Roses  can  scarcely  be  pruned  too  severely  •  the  Persian  Y 


and  the  other  Austrian  Briers  too  slightly,  as  not  more  than  about  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the 
shoots  must  be  removed,  as  these  varieties  bloom  only  on  wood  of  one  year  old. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  remarked  that  summer-pruning  is  often  desirable,  and  frequently 
saves  much  trouble.  This  may  be  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  cutting  the  blossoms  for  orna- 
ment, or  when  decaying ;  and  several  varieties,  such  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals  William  Jesse, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Ac,  will,  by  reducing  a  moiety  of  their  branches  to  one  half  their  length 
in  July,  be  much  more  certain  to  give  autumnal  blossoms  ;  besides  which,  much  unseemly  growth 
may  be  easily  checked  Avhen  in  a  young  state ;  and  it  may  be,  in  conclusion,  remarked,  that  the 
form  it  is  most  essential  budded  Roses  should  assume  is  that  of  an  expanded  inverted  umbrella, 
which  insures  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  consequent  certainty  of  bloom.  Supposing 
these  operations  are  to  be  performed  on  wood  one  year  old,  the  pruning  scissors  and  a  knife  are 
all  the  tools  required ;  where  older  wood  is  to  be  removed,  a  double-toothed  Jcey-hole  saw  will 
be  requisite,  not  neglecting  to  make  clean  cuts  with  the  knife  after  wounds  made  by  either  of 
the  other  instruments.  — Edwards^  National  Almanac,  England, 


The  Genus  Kalosantiies. — Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  showy  and 
fragrant  of  summer-flowering  plants,  and  they  deserve  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  The  magnificent  specimens  annually  produced  at  the  great  metropolitan 
exhibitions  in  Jidy  indicate  the  capabilities  of  the  genus,  and  good  plants  are  frequently  pro- 
duced far  from  the  scene  of  these  meetings.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  genus  eqiially 
deserving  attention  is  so  commonly  neglected'  or  mismanaged  by  country  gardeners  as  this. 
With  a  little  care  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  plants 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  show-house,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Azalea  when  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  is  over. 

Young  plants  intended  for  specimens  should  be  dwarf  and  bushy,  with  strong  well-ripened 
wood ;  those  that  may  have  been  wintered  in  a  soft,  half-growing  state,  should  be  rejected,  as  it 
is  diflicult  to  get  them  to  break  freely  or  grow  vigorously.  Place  them  early  in  March  in  a  mild, 
growing  temperature,  of  from  about  45°  at  night  to  60°  with  sunshine.  The  shoots  must  be 
stopped  or  cut  back,  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  compact,  bushy  growth ;  and  young 
branches  will  be  produced  much  more  freely,  if  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  are  removed  from 
the  points  of  the  shoots ;  and  this  should  always  accompany  stopping.  If  the  roots  are  abund- 
ant and  active,  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  the  plants  are  in ;  but  first  see  that 
the  ball  is  properly  moist,  and  be  careful  to  have  the  soil  to  be  used  in  the  same  condition. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  failure  than  neglect  of  this.  The  side-shoots  should  be  tied  out, 
keeping  them  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Keep  the  atmosphere  rather  close  and  moist,  and 
water  carefully  till  the  roots  start  into  the  fresh  soil.  When  the  plants  have  broken,  and  are 
fairly  started,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  about  55°  at  night,  and  from  65°  to  75°  with 
sunshine.  This  high  temperature  must  not,  however,  be  maintained  without  a  free  circulation 
of  air ;  for  the  Kalosanthes,  like  most  Cape  plants,  very  much  dislikes  a  stagnant  atmosphere, 
and  it  requires  all  the  light  which  can  possibly  be  afforded  it :  therefore  admit  air  freely,  and 
keep  the  plants  near  the  glass. 

In  May,  or  as  eai'ly  as  warm  weather  sets  in,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  where> 
with  a  little  care,  they  can  be  kept  sufficiently  warm,  and  where  the  conditions  most  conducive 
to  vigorous  growth  will  be  readily  supplied.  Air  should  be  freely  admitted  Avhenever  the  state 
of  the  external  temperature  will  permit.  Although  a  stagnant  humid  atmosphere  is  injurious, 
with  a  circulation  of  air  it  can  not  be  kept  too  moist.  If  they  stand  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  this 
should  be  watered  on  the  mornings  of  bright  days,  and  the  plants  sprinkled  over  head  towards 
evening,  leaving  a  little  air  on  during  night,  and  a  thin  shade  should  be  thrown  over  the  glass 
during  the  forenoons  of  bright  days,  but  use  this  sparingl\'.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be 
necessary  while  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  but  give  them  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  healthy  moist  state ;  and  when  the  pots  are  moderately  weU  filled  with  roots, 
manure-water  in  a  clear  weak  state  may  be  used  with  advantage  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  treatment  of  the  plants  after  midsummer  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  specimens 
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desired.  To  produce  large  flowering  jilants,  such  as  that  r»]ir«'seiitc'd  in  tlio  nccomjianjing 
wood-out,  it  will  bo  nececsnry  to  grow  them  two  seasons,  and  in  this  case  thoy  sliould  he  stopped 
and  potted  early  in  Juno,  as  they  may  have  filled  tlieir  pots  with  roots,  llave  an  eye  to  the 
formation  of  compact  dwarf  specimens,  and  stop  and  cut  back  as  freely  as  may  be  necessary  to 

secure  this ;  for  they  break  freely,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  them  by 
stopping  or  cutting  back.  If  plants  to 
produce  about  a  dozen  heads  of  bloom 
each  are  all  that  is  wanted,  with  good 
management  this  may  be  secured  by  one 
season's  growth  ;  but  if  large  specimens 
are  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow 
them  two  seasons.  Plants  intended  to 
flower  the  following  spring  should  receive 
a  rather  large  shift  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  must  neither  be  stopped 
nor  potted  after  the  end  of  June.  It  is 
easier  to  produce  large  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Kalosanthes  than  to  have  well- 
flowered  plants ;  and  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened  previous  to  winter, 
it  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  fine  display 
of  blossom.  The  necessary  maturation 
of  the  wood  can  be  effected  only  by  sub- 
jecting the  plants  to  full  exposure  to  air 
and  sunsliine,  and  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
rather  dry  state.  This  change  of  treat- 
ment must  be  introduced  very  gradually; 
but  if  a  fair  amount  of  flower  is  expect- 
ed, the  plants  should  be  inured  to  it  by 
the  middle,  or  at  latest  the  end  of  August. 
Those  that  were  repotted  may  be  treated  less  hard  during  autumn  ;  but  care  must  be  used  to 
get  the  wood  of  these  well  ripened  before  winter.  If  they  can  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  where  Grapes  are  preserved  during  winter,  they  will  be  suited  perfectly  ;  and  as  they 
require  very  little  water  at  the  root,  they  will  be  less  injurious  there  than  most  plants. 

The  best  situation  for  the  flowering  plants  during  spring  is  the  front  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  should  be  kept  freely  exposed  to  air  and  sun ;  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the 
atmosphere  can  hardly  be  kept  too  dry.  A  moist  stimulating  atmosphere  promotes  growth  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  an  unsightly  lengthening  of  the  stems,  an  occurrence  by  far  too 
common.  When  the  flowers  assume  their  proper  colors,  remove  them  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry,  cool,  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Plants  intended  for  large  specimens  should  be  stopped  and  potted  in  March,  and  treated  as 
already  recommended  for  specimens  intended  to  flower  the  following  spring. 

Propagation  is  easily  eff"ected.  I  generally  select  firm  young  shoots  with  several  branches,  and 
plant  them  in  -t-inch  pots  in  sandy  peat,  placing  them  in  a  close  pit,  carefully  shading  them  till 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month.  As  regards  soil,  this  should  be  light  but  rich ;  half 
turfy  sandy  loam  and  half  fibry  peat,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  sharp  silver-sand  and  small 
potsherds,  broken  bones,  or  charcoal,  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost.  Strong  tenacious  loam 
had  better  be  avoided,  or  at  least  used  very  sparingly.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  broken 
up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  sand,  Ac,  previous  to  use. 
Secure  perfect  drainage  by  placing  plenty  of  potsherds,  properly  arranged,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  covering  with  some  rough  fibry  pieces  of  peat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  being  washed  down 
among  them, — /.  B.,  in  Florist,  London. 
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The  American  Pomoi.ogical  Society.  —  We  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  to  the  following  circular,  issued  by  President  Wilder  on  the 
1st  of  Aiiril.  The  meeting,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  annual 
autumn  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Society.  This  strikes  us  an  excellent  arrangement, 
not  only  because  the  time  (13th  to  19tb  of  September,)  is  a  convenient  one  to  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  will  be  likely  to  attend,  but  because  it  will  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  consuming  extra  time,  to  witness  the  magnificent  display  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  never  fails  to  make  on  these  occasions. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  offers  so  many  attractions  to  persons  interested  in  Pomology 
and  other  branches  of  horticulture,  as  Boston.  There  we  find  every  department — fruit 
culture,  floriculture,  the  construction  of  dwellings,  and  the  embellishment  of  gardens,  all 
in  the  highest  and  most  perfect  condition  to  which  they  have  yet  attained  on  this  continent. 
There  we  find  genuine  gardening  taste  and  skill  and  enthusiasm,  such  as  we  cannot  find 
elsewhere.  There  will  be  an  immense  meeting  at  Boston,  both  on  account  of  the  attrac- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  of  the  deep  and  general  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  two  years  last  past,  the  number  of  persons  interested  and  actually  engaged  in 
fruit  culture  in  this  country  must  have  been  more  than  doubled,  we  think,  and  information 
is  greatly  needed  and  no  less  keenly  sought  for.  "We  trust  that  practical,  observing  men,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  will  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth  in  this 
circular.  No  time  is  now  to  be  lost  in  making  notes  for  the  season,  and  collecting  such 
information  as  committees  will  be  expected  to  furnish.  We  shall  publish  a  complete  list  of 
the  State  committees  as  soon  as  we  can  learn  their  names. 

In  this  connection  we  must  also  call  attention  to  some  excellent  suggestions  in  the  com- 
munication of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The 
results  of  such  meetings  depend  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  are 
conducted,  whether  they  be  satisfactory  or  not.  The  men  who  will  attend  them  are  gene- 
rally working  men,  who  can  but  ill  afford  to  be  away  from  home,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  desire  not  to  lose  time  in  profitless  remarks  or  discussions,  but  that  every  moment  be 
turned  to  the  best  possible  account. 

"American  Pomologicai  Society. — The  Fifth  Session  of  this  National  Association,  will  be  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  13th 
day  of  September  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A  M. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  assemblage  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  country,  on  the  subject  of  Pomology.  AH  Horticultural,  Agricultural,  and  other  kindred 
Associations,  of  North  America,  are  therefore  requested  to  send  such  number  of  delegates  to  this 
Convention,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Pomologists,  nurserymen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  good  fruit,  are  also 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  session. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  Society,  are  the  following :  — 

To  ascertain  from  practical  experience,  the  relative  value  of  varieties  in  diflferent  parts 
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wiJilv  oxtoixloil  country.  To  lionr  the  Roports  of  the  various  State  Fruit  Committeea,  and  from 
a  comimrison  of  results,  to  learn  what  fruits  are  adapted  to  gi  iioral  cultivation  ;  what  varieties 
are  suitable  for  particular  localities;  what  new  varieties  give  proniiso  of  being  worthy  of 
dissemination  ;  and  especially,  what  varieties  are  generally  inferior  or  worthless,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union. 

It  order  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and  to  collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and 
di?covcrios  in  the  science  of  romology,  members  and  delegates  are  requested  to  contribute  si)eci- 
mens  of  the  fruits  of  their  respective  districts ;  also  papers  descriptive  of  their  art  of  cultivation  ; 
of  disciises  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  whatever  may  add 
to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  generously  offered  to  provide  accommodations  for 
the  Society,  and  also  to  publish  its  proceedings  free  of  expense. 

All  packages  of  fruit  intended  for  exhibition,  may  therefore  be  addressed  as  follows — 'For  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;'  where  a  Com- 
mittee will  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  Societies  to  be  represented,  will  please  forward  certificates  of  their  several  delegations,  to 
the  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Boston. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Secretary" 

A  Rose-Gaeden  undee  Glass. — The  most  luxuriant  growth  of  Roses  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time,  was  in  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Ryan  &  Co.,  where  the  plants  are  set  out  in  borders 
as  in  the  garden.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  are  growing  up  into  miniature  trees, 
and  producing  immense  clusters  of  large  flowers — so  diflFerent  from  the  plants  cramped  up  in 
pots,  as  to  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  "VYhoever  would  enjoy  a  Rose-garden 
in  April,  in  our  northern  climate,  should  take  a  hint  from  this.  A  Rose-house  of  this  kind 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  little,  if  any,  artificial  heat  during  winter. 


Seedlixg  Camellias. — Mr.  R.  Robisson  Scott  has  sent  us  a  box  of  Camellia  flowers 
from  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  held  by  Mr.  Dan'l 
Boll,  of  New  York.  The  flowers  Avere  much  withered  and  discolored,  so  that  no  accurate 
opinion  of  their  merits  could  be  formed.  There  appears  to  be  ten  varieties,  several  of  them 
very  distinctly  striped.  One  is  a  very  dark  purplish  crimson,  with  well  defined  light  stripes ; 
and  one  a  very  pale  flesh  color,  nearly  white,  with  deep  rosy  stripes.  All,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  well  formed.     We  should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  a  more  perfect  state. 


The  Season.— Up  to  this  time,  April  25th,  the  spring  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
has  been  remarkably  cold  and  backward.  The  22d  was  the  first  really  spring-like  day  we 
have  had  in  this  region  since  the  15th  of  March.  Bulbous  roots  and  border  plants  that 
were  uncovered  early  have  suffered  much,  but  the  fruit  buds  are  safe,  and  promise  at  this 
moment  an  abundant  crop.  In  many  places  north  and  west  we  learn  that  all  hopes  of  a 
crop  are  gone. 

Another  New  Book  Desteotkd  by  Fiee.  — A  new  work  on  Rural  Architecture,  by 
Gervase  Wheeler,  Esq.,  the  author  of  "  Eural  Homes,''''  was  destroyed  by  a  late  fire  in  New 
York,  just  as  it  was  ready  for  the  press.  The  loss  is  a  serious  one,  not  only  to  the  author, 
who  had  spent  much  time  in  its  preparation,  but  to  the  public.  We  are  happy  to  learn, 
however,  that  he  has  gone  to  work  anew,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing its  appearance. 
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New  and  Eare  Plants. — Heintzia  tigeixa.  Nat.  Ord.  GesneriacecB — This  desirable 
gesneriaceous  plant  is  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Planchox,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the 
Flore  des  Serres.  As  this  tribe  of  plants  is,  generally  speaking,  well  suited  to  our  conser- 
vatories, and  many  of  the  species  of  Gesneria  already  introduced  have  been  found  valuable 
additions  to  the  hot-house,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  propagated  with  facility  from  the  leaves, 
we  have  translated  tlie  following  description  of  this  showy  plant :  — 

"Heintzia  tigrina  was  found  by  M.  Karstex,  in  the  shady  mountain  forest  of  Caraccas,  at  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  an  iinder  shrub,  {sous  arbuste)  with  spreading  brandies, 
from  tour  to  five  feet  high,  slightly  quadrangular,  ornamented  with  fascicles  of  flowers,  enclosed 
in  a  rose-colored  calyx,  which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  large  leaves.  The  corolla  is  beauti- 
fully dotted  with  purple  on  a  white  groiind.  Though  resembling  Alloplectus  in  appearance,  os 
well  as  in  the  calyx  and  fruit,  this  genus  is  distinguished  at  once  from  that  family,  as  well  as 
from  all  analogous  genera,  by  the  absence  of  a  large  hypogynous  gland  on  the  posterior  side  of 
the  base  of  the  ovary.  Its  habit,  calyx,  and  form  of  corolla,  separate  it  from  Drymonia,  the  only 
genus  of  the  order  with  a  free  ovary,  which,  as  well  as  the  Heintzia,  has  no  trace  of  a  fifth 
stamen.  It  flourishes  and  ripens  its  seed  in  a  humid  and  warm  atmosphere,  flowering  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  the  comparatively  dry  season  which  forms  the  winter  of 
that  region." 
"We  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  the  interesting  details  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  F  lore. 

Aquilegia  glaxdulosa.  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacem — This  newly  introduced  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  class.  The  outer  petals  are  of  a  bright 
blue  color,  and  the  appendages  white,  very  delicate  and  showy.  It  is  quite  a  new  form  of 
Aquilegia,  and  a  decided  acquisition.  We  observed  it  in  bloom  in  the  gi-eenhouse  of  11.  A, 
Geaef,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  introduce  it  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  All  who  admire  choice  herbaceous  plants  will  be  pleased  with  it.  It  will  prove 
easy  of  cultivation,  as  are  all  the  species  of  this  old  and  well  known  family,  so  familiar  by 
including  the  Columbine,  a  favorite  garden  Slower. 


iipV 


Agkicuxtuee  axd  Hoeticultuke  IX  California. — "We  have  received  the  third  number 
of  the  California  Farmer.,  published  at  San  Francisco,  California.  From  this  number  we 
glean  several  interesting  items. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  to  establish  a 
State  Agricultural  College ;  and  also  to  aid  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  California  is 
getting  the  start  of  many  of  the  old  States. 

The  Californians  laugh  at  the  reports  of  large  crops  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  papers 
here.  After  giving  the  premiums  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Society,  at  which  a  premi- 
um was  awarded  for  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  50i  bushels  of  barley,  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer  asks :  "  "What  would  California  Farmers  say  to  30  bushels  wheat  to  the 
acre?  and  what  would  New  Hampshire  farmers  say  to  our  crops  of  150  bushels  barley  to 
the  acre  ?" 

This  seems  rather  impertinent  for  so  young  a  member  of  the  family ;  but  when  we  look 
at  their  reports  of  enormous  crops,  and  vegetables  of  such  a  size  as  to  make  the  statement 
seem  almost  fabulous,  there  is  some  excuse  for  tlie  contempt  with  wluch  Californians  look 
upon  our  reports.  "We  copy  a  few  items  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  at  San  Francisco  : — 

"From  Dr.  Sam'l  Murdock,  San  Jose,  Mission  land — Seven  sacks  potatoes,  12  bushels,  the  pro- 
duct of  three  potatoes. 
I         Eay  (fe  Jackson,  San  Francisco — One  large  and  splendid  beet,  36^  pounds. 
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From  John  Scyham,  Ainorionn  Rivor,  Sacranuiilo  —  Throe  sugar  beetf,  lH,  \r,,  14  poiiiids  ;  one 
bliKxl  beet ;  two  fine  Kussinn  tiirni[)8.     Tlie  beets  were  [iliinted  June  10,  harvested  Oct.  3d. 

From  G.  T.  Pierce,  San  Francis-co  —  One  potato,  raised  in  I'ajaro  Valley,  ■weifjhing  .1J  poundi*. 

From  S.  Bkyant  Hill,  Pajaio  Valley — Three  onions,  weighing  9  pounds,  one  measuring  two 
feet  in  circumference. 

From  J.  M.  Horner,  San  Jose  —  Four  fine  squashes,  87,  70,  61,  35  pounds;  one  drundiend  cab- 
bage, 25  pounds ;  five  cabbages,  of  five  varieties ;  two  specimens  potatoes,  SA  pounds  eacli. 

Col.  J.  T.  Hall,  Sacramento — One  blood  beet,  of  surpassing  size,  weighing  wlien  lifted  from 
the  ground  65  pounds,  and  when  cleared  of  leaves  and  on  exhibition  52  pounds,  after  it  had  been 
out  of  ground  some  time." 

The  Committee  say,  in  their  report,  "It  would  be  difficult  to  make  i)ersons  in  the  old 
States  realize  what  was.  actually  exhibited  iu  the  Hall.    Tiiey  must  have  been  seen  to  have 

been  believed." 

♦ 

The  Greenhouses  of  the  Messrs.  Donellax,  of  Ilanford's  Landing,  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  all  their  hot-bed  sashes,  and  implements  in  an  adjoining 
building,  were  also  destroyed.  "We  sympathize  with  those  worthy  gentlemen  in  their 
misfortune.     They  will  re-build  immediately. 


Suggestions  for  the  next  Meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  — The  next  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Boston,  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  j-ear. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  who  have  the  objects  of  the  Society  at  heart,  should  remember  it  in  time, 
and  endeavor  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  information  in  their  power  during  the  coming  season. 
Past  experience  should  teach  the  means  of  more  efficient  future  action ;  and  that  it  may  do  so, 
it  will  be  well  to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  former  sessions,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  finding 
fault,  but  to  learn  how  to  avoid  faults  hereafter.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  discussion  has  called  together,  on  every  occasion,  so  large  and  intel- 
ligent a  body  of  men  from  everj'  section  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  British  Provinces.  The 
labor  and  cost  of  these  assemblies  have  fallen  heavily  upon  the  members,  but  no  shirking  or 
shrinking  have  ensued.  Ko  similar  body  of  men  will  ever  assemble  with  a  readier  will  to  work  ; 
and  it  will  be  much  easier  for  their  successors  to  carry  out  their  plans,  than  it  was  for  them  to 
collect  and  digest  the  materials  of  which  those  plans  are  the  result.  The  machine  is  made  and 
put  together,  and  started.     Henceforth  it  needs  only  to  be  kept  oiled  and  free  from  clogs. 

The  greatest  bar  to  efficient  action  heretofore,  has  been  the  want  of  such  system  as  would 
prevent  loss  of  time.  When  two  or  three  hundred  men  assemble  for  a  specific  purpose,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  years,  many  of  them  performing  long  journej's  for  the  purpose,  and  then  devote 
onh'  two  or  three  days  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  it  is  obvious  that  time  is  the  most  precious 
commodity  they  have  to  deal  with.  The  five  minute  glass  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  speaker's  desk;  and,  to  be  justly  emblematic,  its  sands  should  be  of  gold.  So  far  as 
material  arrangement  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  better  than  was  provided  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. Every  convenience  for  the  exhibition  of  the  fruit,  the  comfort  of  the  members,  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  committees  was  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
Some  of  the  contributors,  however,  were  guilty  of  a  provoking  omission  in  neglecting  to  label 
their  fruits.  Every  one  who  sends  fruit  should  have  a  list  to  give  to  the  Secretary,  and  a  label 
for  every  specimen  prepared  before  hand.  But  the  great  loss  of  time  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  number  of  unnecessary  words.  Tliis  has  not  been  an  intentional  fault.  Considering  what 
have  been  the  occupations  and  habits  of  most  of  the  members,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
general  style  of  speaking  should  have  been  so  good,  and  so  much  to  the  point  as  it  was 
there  were  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  good  common  sense,  even  under  a 
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exterior,  is  worth  more  than  a  polished  style  without  a  basis  of  sound  judgment.  But  every 
one  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  was  said  which  was  of  no  use  or  interest ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work,  should  be  somewhat 
restive  under  an  infliction  of  dullness,  whose  background  is  not  even  relieved  by  the  comfortable 
prospect  of  eight  dollars  a  day,  but  which,  on  the  contrarj^,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

The  "  order  of  business,"  according  to  the  bye  laws  adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Credentials  of  Delegates  Peesented. 

2.  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Reports  of  State  Fruit  Committees 

5.  J\EW  Business. 

The  performance  of  the  three  first  named  duties,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  frmt  for  exhi- 
bition, will  be  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  would 
therefore  begin  with  Reports  of  State  Fruit  Committees.  These  reports  are  exceedingly  inte- 
resting documents  for  study  or  reference,  but  are  too  long  to  be  read  to  the  meeting,  and  have 
heretofore  been  passed  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  published  in  the  record  of  proceedings.  Kext 
comes  "  Xew  Business,"  which  means  anything  connected  with  horticultural  matters  which  any 
member  chooses  to  bring  forward,  and  consists  generally  of  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of 
different  fruits.  This,  therefore,  is  the  most  interesting  and  practically  useful  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings—  the  part  in  which  every  speaker  should  be  most  concise  and  directly  to  the  point — 
the  object  being  simply  to  elicit  facts.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  many  of  the  most  thorougli- 
ly  practical  men,  who  possess  the  richest  store  of  facts,  are  the  ones  who  are  most  diffident,  and 
have  least  fluency  of  speech.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  every  one  would  remember  that  the 
assembly  at  such  times  is  simply  a  court,  before  which  they  are  only  witnesses  for  or  against  the 
character  of  the  fruit  under  discussion.  If  they  know  anything  bearing  upon  the  case,  which  is 
not  already  sufficiently  proved,  let  them  say  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  if  they  know  noth- 
ing, let  them  be  silent.  If,  however,  every  member  would  bear  in  mind,  during  the  coming 
summer,  that  he  is  to  appear  as  a  witness  next  autumn,  and  would  take  pains  to  note  down,  at 
the  time,  every  item  of  evidence  which  falls  under  his  observation,  and  have  his  notes  at  hand 
for  reference  when  the  subjects  come  up,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  business  and  give  much  more 
force  to  the  final  decision,  than  if  each  one  depended  on  memory  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  plan  will  be  generally  adopted. 

Nothing  would  be  of  more  essential  value  than  accounts  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
tending  to  elucidate  new  facts  or  decide  disputed  points.  But  the  fact  is,  there  are  few  men 
who  are  capable ;  or,  if  capable,  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  conducting  horticultural 
experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  at  conclusive,  or  even  very  reliable  results.  So  many 
elements  are  involved,  and  these  elements  are  subject  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  changes' 
that  it  requires  keen  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  untiring  patience,  to  carry  out  any  really 
important  experiment  in  culture.  It  is  not  to  be  done  in  one  year,  and  may  require  the  coac- 
tion  of  several  parties.  Unless  it  is  thoroughly  performed,  it  is  worse  than  useless  ;  for  it  may 
lead  to  wrong  conclusions,  and,  enlisting  party  spirit  on  its  side,  bar  the  passage  to  correct  in- 
vestigation. If  any  one  doubts  either  of  the  above  assertions,  let  him  begin  the  perusal  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  "  Strawberry  question,"  and  report  his  opinion  after  he  is  through. 
Still,  it  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  valuable  results ;  and  the  Pomological 
Society  could  in  no  way  more  efi"ectually  advance  its  objects,  than  by  instituting  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  be  conducted  at  diff'erent  points,  under  the  superintendence  of  Committees,  who 
should  report  at  the  biennial  meetings.  The  results  of  such  experiments  would  have  much  more 
weight  than  those  arrived  at  by  an  individual ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Society  is 
condition  to  undertake  them,  and  meantime  every  individual  report  is  of  value. 
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At  the  former  meetings  of  the  Society,  it  hos  been  ciistoiimry  at  the  outset  to  appoint  a  Com 
mittcc  to  oxniniuc  niul  report  upon  new  fruits  —  a  most  important  Juty,  and  one  which  has  culled 
for  the  :iervices  of  the  best  horticulturists,  whose  names  may  be  found  on  the  lists  of  that  Com- 
mittee. The  effect  has  been  to  bnnith  those  men  to  a  side  room  on  several  occasions  when  their 
voices  nnd  votes  would  have  been  most  valuable  in  the  gonerol  assembl}'.  This  is  an  evil  which 
might  be  remedied  ;  and  it  is  for  those  who  take  the  lead  to  think  of  such  things,  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  their  repetition. 

So  far  as  can  bo  judged  from  jirescut  appearances,  the  coming  season  will  furnish  abundant 

meaus  for  collecting  such  information  as  will  make  the  next  meeting  an  exceedingly  interesting 

one.     The  horticultural  journals  ought,  therefore,  to  "  keep  it  before  the  people,"  and  every  one 

should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  contribute  to  the  fund  which  is  for  mutual  benefit. 

An  Officer. 
^ 

The  Season  has  been,  nnd  still  is,  a  trying  one  for  fruit  trees.  December,  up  to  the  20th,  was 
mild.  Winter  then  set  in  with  cold  and  snow,  and  from  that  time  to  March  1,  every  week  pos- 
sessed the  peculiar  jihases  incident  to  one  part  of  extreme  cold  and  another  part  thawj'.  The 
changes  were  frequent  and  severe,  the  mercury  sometimes  sinking  40°  in  twentj'-four  hours- 
Tlie  effect  on  Peach  and  other  delicate  buds  can  not  be  mistaken.  From  Slarch  Tth  to  the 
17th,  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  coming  of  spring ;  the  temperature  was  so  mild  that 
the  snow  was  gone,  except  in  cold  localities,  the  frost  nearly  out,  and  in  many  places  the  ground 
getting  dry ;  birds  were  singing  in  joyous  melody,  frogs  commenced  the  serenading  of  spring, 
wild  geese  and  pigeons  passed  by  to  the  north.  On  the  night  of  the  I'Zth  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  from  S.  "W.  to  N.  W.,  and  the  howling  set  up  by  old  Boreas  was  of  any  but  an  amusing 
or  agreeable  character.  Ilis  cold  breath,  as  it  fell  upon  the  earth,  undid  all  that  the  previous 
warm  days  had  accomplished;  and  he  blew  so  furious  a  blast  through  the  18th,  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  thawing  that  day.  The  wind  was  not  so  high  in  this  vicinitj',  however,  as  at  many 
places  east  and  west  of  us,  and  but  very  trifling  apparent  damage  was  done.  The  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  mercury  stood  at  6*,  and  a  cold  day  followed.  Indeed,  the  weather  has  been  serere 
to  the  present  time.  Had  the  same  clouds  floated  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  same  winds 
raged  in  their  fury  during  the  short  days  of  December,  that  month  would  have  been  memorable 
for  its  severity.  Now,  the  latter  half  of  March  must  claim  supremacy  as  affording  an  atmos- 
phere the  most  revolting  to  man  and  beast  of  any  time  of  the  same  number  of  daj's  of  the  past 
winter.  How  far  this  out-of-place  severitj^  will  extend  into  spring,  is  yet  to  be  known  ;  but  we 
hope  the  north  wind  has  labored  so  long  and  strongly  for  the  last  ten  days,  his  breath  is  nearly 
spent,  and  that  his  icy  reign  will  be  followed  by  more  gentle  but  enduring  breezes  from  the 
warm  southwest.     "W.  Bacon. — Elmwood,  Richmond,  Mass.,  March  28. 


Seedling  Apples. — I  inclose  you  a  small  sample  of  a  dried  Apple,  which  you  will  see  is  quite 
remarkable  for  its  whiteness.  [Almost  as  white  as  snow. — Ed.]  I  received  it  from  Mr.  L.  Nor- 
Ris,  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  who  assures  me  it  was  dried  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
seedling  Apple  which  is  remarkable  for  this  peculiarity — of  retaining  almost  a  snowy  wliiteness 
when  dried.  It  cooks  tender,  and  altogether  must  be  a  very  desirable  variety  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  is  also  quite  a  good  eating  Apple.  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  notice  in  your  journal, 
and  therefore  copy  Mr.  Norris'  remarks  upon  it  in  his  letter  covering  the  scions  which  he  very 
kindly  sent  me.  He  names  it  White  Beauty,  and  adds:  —  "It  is  a  native  of  the  Township  of 
Windsor,  Ashtabida  County,  Oliio,  where  the  original  tree  is  now  growing  on  the  farm  of  S.  A. 
Lathrop.  Its  fruit  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  tested  its  value,  for  all  culinary 
uses.  It  differs  from  all  other  Apples  we  have  seen,  in  the  beautiful  whiteness  it  retains  when 
dried,  and  its  tenderness  in  cooking.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  medium  size.  Form — globular,  with 
a  smooth  and  reg\ilar  surface.      Color  —  dull  greenish,  dotted  with  greyish  specks.      Stem  — 
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medium  size,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  and  regular  cavity.  Calyx — in  a 
broad,  open,  not  deep  basin.  Flesh  —  white,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  subacid  flavor. 
In  season  from  September  to  December.  Mr.  Nokris  omitted  to  speak  of  the  nature  or  habit 
of  the  tree ;  but,  judging  from  the  scions  received,  should  think  it  a  vigorous  grower,  with  dark- 
ish shoots  dotted  with  greyish  specks. 

The  Jacksonian  is  another  seedling  Apjile  of  the  same  town,  and  was  raised  ou  the  farm  of  the 
Rev.  John  Norris,  one  of  the  "  old  settlers"  of  the  place,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
Hence  the  good  old  man  christened  his  favorite  Ajiple  after  the  hero.  Mr.  L.  I^orris  speaks  ot 
it  as  an  excellent  winter  Apple,  and  describes  it  of  medium  size.  Form  —  roundish,  with  the 
surface  a  little  irregular  and  undulating.  Color  —  a  rich  yellow  ground,  striped  and  splashed 
with  a  fine  clear  red,  which  on  specimens  exposed  to  the  sun  prevails  and  assumes  a  beautifully 
dark  hue.  Stem  —  short,  set  in  a  deepcavity.  Calyx — in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh — white,  splash- 
ed with  bright  red,  crisp  and  juicy.     In  season,  from  December  to  March. 

The  same  town  boasts  of  yet  another  seedling  Apple — a  choice  sweet  one.  The  seedling  tree 
is  growing  in  the  same  orchard  with  the  White  Beauty.  Mr.  Norris  speaks  of  it  as  having  a 
rich  honey-sweet  taste,  and  thinks  it  stands  quite  unrivaled  for  making  preserves  or  apple  but- 
ter.    It  has  received  the  name  of  Honey  Sweet. 

From  the  interest  Mr.  Xorris  takes  in  disseminating  choice  seeds,  etc.,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  cheerfully  supply  sample  scions  of  these  fruits  to  those  who  might  properly  apply  for 
them.     T.  K  Wetmore.  — North  Cannon,  Michujan. 


Mr.  Mathews'  Curculto  Remedy  to  be  tested  this  Spring,  by  Committees.  — Having  received  a 
letter  from  Hon.  James  Mathews,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  requesting  me  to  act  as  an  agent  for  him  in 
the  Eastern  States,  with  reference  to  his  Curculio  remedy,  and  having  given  my  consent  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  I  now  give  notice  that  he  has  communicated  said  remedy  to  me,  and  that  I  am  a 
duly  authorized  agent  to  have  committees  appointed,  and  before  them  to  test  his  Curculio  remedy 
the  coming  spring.  "With  this  view,  therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural 
Society,  requesting  that  a  committee  of  three  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  each  Society,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  application  of  this  remedy,  its  cost  and  facility  as  regards  application,  ttc,  and 
report  its  effects  in  detail  to  the  said  Societies  the  coming  fall,  or  when  the  crops  of  Plums  are 
beyond  all  danger,  and  perfectly  secured. 

As  Mr.  Mathews  (as  well  as  myself)  has  had  numerous  applications  for  State,  County,  and  in- 
dividual rights,  the  latter  varying  in  offers  from  $10  to  $100,  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Mathews  to 
say  that  "he  has  determined  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  no  one,  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  and  received  the  favorable  report  of  at  least  three  hortiadtural  committees,  composed  of  men  in 
whose  skill  and  integrity  the  public  will  have  the  utmost  confidence ;  after  which  he  will  forth- 
with give  notice  in  the  horticultural  journals  that  he  is  ready  to  communicate  the  discovery  with 
specific  printed  instructions,  whenever  he  has  received  from  horticultural  committees  or  individ- 
uals offers  of  rewards,  which  in  the  aggregate  shall  amount  to  such  sum  as  he  may  think  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  or  value  of  such  a  reme- 
dy ;  and  when  such  rewards  are  offered,  he  will  forward  the  instructions  to  all  at  tlie  same  time. 
Or,  should  the  Legislatures  of  one  or  more  States  deem  the  discovery  of  sufficient  worth  to  the 
citizens  of  their  several  States,  so  as  to  make  appropriations  that  will  be  satisfactory,  in  that  case 
he  will  agree  upon  the  receipt  of  such  appropriations,  to  make  the  remedy  public  for  the  benefit 
of  any  or  every  body." 

As  that  correct  pomologist,  Mr.  Humrickhouse,  lives  so  close  to  Mr.  Mathews,  and  will  have  so 
fine  an  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  liis  remedy,  as  applied  by  himself,  (Mr.  Mathews,)  may 
we  not  be  permitted  the  coming  season  to  have  a  few  lines  from  his  pen  ?  A  Fahnestock. — 
Syracuse. 
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Nkw  Fiu'its  and  Flowkrs. —  I  was  glad  to  sec  the  Ptriotiires  upon  what  have  been  r<'preseiit<  d 
as  two  of  tho  hitost  ami  most  remarkable  horticultural  and  floricultural  ncfiuit^ilions,  and  (nroiic 
of  whieh  I  have  been  informed  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  were  paid  last  spring!  This  was  the 
Au'ju.^la  Ro?e,  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  budded  plant  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  (iu  place  of  being  on  its  own  roots,  as  I  ordered  it,)  at  ^'.'5.  There  was  one  ])oint  of  llie 
^irst  importance  to  people  residing  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  in  which  they  were  misled  ;  this 
was,  its  being  represented  in  the  papers  accompanying  the  circular,  as  a  "hardy  out -door  runner." 
One  communication,  however,  alone  spoke  decidedly  on  this  point;  but  as  this  one  came  from  a 
source  that  was  thought  worthy  of  credit,  many  were  probably  induced  by  it  to  purchase  it  that 
would  otherwise  have  waited  and  been  satisfied  of  its  being  any  thing  but  a  "  hardy  vut-door 
runner,"  as  has  since  been  stated  in  the  Jlorticulturist. 

Tiie  other  plant  is  Mr.  Bull's  new  Grape,  about  which  there  appears  to  be  some  slight  differ- 
euce  of  opinion,  as  I  learn  from  your  last  nimibcr.  When  you  publisli  a  drawing  of  any  new  fruit 
it  should  be  distinctly  stated  whether  the  cut  is  intended  to  give  the /air  average  size,  or  to  be  a 
remarkably  large  specimen.  If  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed,  if  the  public  are 
treated  fairly,  that  the  cut  represents  a  specimen  of  an  average,  under  good  cultivation ;  and 
some  of  your  correspondents  say  that  the  drawing  of  this  Grape  is  fully  one-third  larger  than 
any  they  have  seen ;  and  some  deny  its  being  equal  as  a  tiible  Grape  to  the  Isabella,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  statements  that  have  been  set  forth  in  its  favor  —  besides  its  maturing  its  fruit 
four  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  The  Diana  Grape,  some  four  or  five  years  since,  was  sold, 
if  not  as  high  as  the  above,  nearly  so,  and  w^as  represented  as  altogether  superior  in  quality  and 
early  maturity  to  the  Isabella ;  but  liitle,  however,  has  within  a  year  or  two  been  heard  of  it, 
and  judging  from  specimens  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  1852,  whieh  was  about  the  I7th  of  September,  purchasers  paid  dear  for  their  whistles. 
A  few  plants  of  Catawba,  that  I  have  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  in  cultivated  ground,  ap- 
pear to  ripen  their  fruit  about  as  well  as  the  Diana,  under  the  same  course  of  treatment.  By  the 
recommendation  of  your  esteemed  predecessor,  I  planted  a  vine  of  the  Purple  Fontainblrau ; 
but  the  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  resembles  in  flavor  somewhat  a  Cataicba  not  fully  ripened,  and 
I  think  will  not  prove  here  equal  to  what  he  expected. 

One  other  plant  I  see  so  much  lauded  by  some  one  in  your  last  number,  is  the  once  famous 
Greville  Rose,  which  was  firet  brought  into  notice  in  the  United  States  under  the  management  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  most  successful  way  of  getting  up  an  excitement  when 
he  wishes  to  make  sale  of  a  great  number  of  any  new  plant  at  $5  each  ;  but  this  fell  so  far  below 
the  expectations  of  all  who  fully  believed  the  statements  put  forth  at  the  time,  that  most  of  the 
purchasers  in  this  vicinity  pronounced  it  a  humbug ;  which,  judging  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
very  seldom  planted,  would  seem  to  be  correct. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Grape,  or  the  Augusta  Rose,  are  humbugs  ;  but 
having  failed  in  almost  every  instance  where  I  have  paid  an  extravagant  price,  I  think  I  shall 
wait  till  I  can  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  this  fruit. 

A  new  Willow  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Downing's  communication  as  being  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Osiers,  imported  by  Dr.  Grant.  Can  Mr.  Downing  give  the  name  of  it?  Is  it  for 
sale?  and  if  so,  by  whom?     If  so,  he  will  oblige  at  least    C.  W.  P. — Newton,  Mass, 


Preservation  of  QL^NCES. — My  Quinces  were  gathered  carefully,  about  the  1st  of  October,  ond 
spi'ead  upon  sheets  in  an  unoccupied  room,  where  those  left  for  family  use  remained  until  freezing 
cold  weather.  They  were  then  carefully  taken  up  in  a  tin  pan,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar. 
A  portion  of  these  were  made  up  on  the  8th  of  March,  being  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ; 
that  is,  three-fourths  of  them  sound.  Fruit  carried  a  distance  and  sold  in  market,  could 
course  be  thus  kept.     C.  E.  GoorRicn. —  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Preservation  of  Grapes  in  Winter. — I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  saving  Grapes  for 
winter  use  between  bats  of  cotton.  I  have  always  found  a  tendency  to  mold,  from,  as  I  suppose, 
the  too  close  texture  of  the  cotton  bats.  Last  autumn  I  gathered  my  principal  crop  of  Grapes 
{Isabella  and  Catawba)  on  the  7th  of  October  —  about  200  lbs.  lu  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
they  were  left  spread  thinly  on  sheets,  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  2d  of  November.  This  was  a 
fault,  as  I  was  aware  at  the  time,  since  they  not  only  shrivelled  badly,  but  mildew  began  on  the 
stems.  They  were  then  packed  —  one  half  in  cotton,  as  usual,  and  the  remainder  in  dry  Maple 
leaves,  in  alternate  layers  of  each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton. 

And  now  for  the  result.  Those  put  down  in  the  Maple  leaves  kept  much  better  than  the 
others.  The  advantage  of  the  Maple  leaves  over  the  cotton  is,  they  pack  less  closely,  and  so  do 
not  exclude  air ;  they  do  not  stick  to  the  decayed  berries  and  the  sharp  portioas  of  the  stems ; 
and  they  have,  in  case  of  any  incipient  decay,  less  power  to  communicate  a  bad  flavor.  Indeed, 
Maple  leaves,  gathered  soon  after  they  have  fallen,  are  perfectly  clean,  and  without  scent  I 
should  have  said,  before  this,  that  these  Grapes  are  yet  good,  and  are  now  in  use. 

Theoretically,  I  have  long  thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  packing  in  clean  sand  would  be 
preferable  to  any  other  mode.  Sand  washed  from  the  vegetable  matter  that  is  often  mixed  with 
it,  is  as  clean  as  the  new  fallen  snow,  and  j^erfectly  insoluble  in  any  common  vegetable  acid.  It 
can  not,  therefore,  impart  the  least  ilavor  to  fruit  buried  in  it.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
most  closely  enveloping  fruit,  especially  the  berries  of  Grapes,  so  that  they  are  separated  from 
each  other ;  at  the  same  time,  its  dryness  will  absorb  the  moisture  that  may  be  imparted  by  a 
decaying  berry.  Sand  can  be  readily  washed,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  summer;  and  the  same 
mass  could  be  used  from  year  to  year,  by  being  annually  washed.     C.  E.  Goodrich. —  Utica,  K.Y. 


My  own  Experience  in  Transplanting. — It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Hoi-ticulturist,  so  correct  a  view,  and  such  valuable  suggestions  presented  by  the  editor,  in  regard 
to  the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees.  We  discover  of  late  an  increasing  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  much  information  is  still  wanting  to  convince  the  public  mind  that 
a  consistent  and  judicious  course  of  treatment  —  a  course  best  calculated  to  preserve  a  uniform 
growth  of  newly  planted  trees,  and  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  vigor  through  life, — although 
it  may  be  attended  with  some  extra  trouble  and  expense,  will  in  the  end  prove  most  beneficial 
and  satisfactory.  The  views  marked  out  by  the  editor  are  much  in  accordance  with  my  own.  I 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  definite  and  explicit  in  regard  to  deep  planting,  the 
construction  of  the  borders,  and  the  component  materials  to  be  placed  about  the  roots.  Deep 
planting  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  in  forming  new  plantations ;  and  the  most 
difiicult  to  correct,  as  the  people  generally  do  not  =eem  aware  of  its  injurious  effects. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  upon  what  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  by  an  experienced 
Editor,  but  simply  to  point  out  my  own  experience,  and  the  course  I  have  adopted  and  practiced 
of  late  years,  in  relation  to  the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees ;  and  this  I  will  confine  to  a  small 
orchard  of  Apple  trees,  85  in  number,  set  in  the  fall  of  1851,  which  was  an  unusually  dry  season, 
thus  rendering  transplanting  more  difiicult  The  winter  previous,  I  drew  four  cart  loads  of  peat 
earth  thrown  up  from  a  muck  swamp  a  year  previous.  This  I  placed  upon  the  ground  prepared 
for  the  orchard,  and  added  the  same  quantity  of  fine  yard  manure,  mixing  the  eight  loads  together 
for  decomposition.  Directly  after  harvest  I  laid  out  my  ground  in  diamonds,  thirty-five  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  My  soil  is  rather  a  sandy  loam,  with  gravelly  sul.)soil.  I  then  turned  up  a  deep  cut 
back-furrow  one  way  of  the  rows  about  six  feet  wide,  as  I  intended  cultivating  the  ground  the 
cnminw  season.  Quite  early  in  the  fall  I  prepared  the  border  for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  The 
holes  were  dug  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  carefully  placing  the  surface  soil  by  itself  and 
the  subsoil  in  a  separate  heap.  About  the  17  th  of  October  I  commenced  setting  the  treea 
holes  were  about  half  filled  with  the  partially  rotted  sods  from  the  back-furrow  nicely 
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topoflior.  Then  the  heap  of  top  soil  previously  thrown  out  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  til.'  i-onijiost  heap,  at  the  rate  of  one  cart  load  to  about  eleven  trees,  and  tlie  remaining  portion 
of  the  holes  filled  with  this  mixture  of  fine  mold,  leaving  the  mold  in  the  center,  M'horc  the  trees 
were  to  be  placed,  some  four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  borders  about 
the  same  deptli  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  mold  to  place  the  roots  upon  in  the  form  of  a  little 
hillock.  After  smoothly  paring  off  the  mutilated  roots,  the  tree  was  placed  upon  this  little  mound, 
and  the  roots  extended,  leaving  them  in  their  natural  position ;  then  with  a  shovel  the  prepared 
mold  was  carefully  sifted  upon  tlio  root«,  guarding  tliem  with  the  hand  during  the  process.  Tlie 
roots  being  tliinly  covered,  I  then  .«ifted  on  about  two  quarts  of  slaked  lime,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wood  ashes;  then  filled  up  the  hole  witli  the  remainder  of  the  prepared  soil,  leaving  the 
top  roots  at  th^  base  of  tlie  stem  just  covered,  and  these  top  roots  at  least  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  surface,  to  allow  for  settling.  This  I  conceive  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  tree,  that  it  may  at  all  times  receive  a  sufiiciency  of  light  and  air.  When  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion in  wind}',  exposed  places,  they  may  require  fastening  for  a  time,  by  a  small  stake;  but  this  I 
did  not  do,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trees.  I  tlien  placed  about  the  bnse  of  the  trunk  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  earth  or  sods  to  guard  the  roots  during  winter  ;  this  to  be  entirely  removed  the 
following  S2>ring. 

In  the  early  part  of  spring  I  shortened  in  the  entire  tops,  taking  care  to  balance  the  same,  and 
to  remove  all  superfluous  branches,  leaving  from  four  to  six  equally  arranged  on  all  sides.  In- 
stead of  mulching  in  the  spring  with  coarse  litter  from  the  yard,  as  I  had  previously  done,  I 
applied  sawdust  from  the  mill,  which  I  found  a  good  substitute,  drawing  the  sawdust  from  tlie 
trees  in  the  fall.  These  trees  all  lived,  and  to  all  appearance  scarcely  received  any  check  in  their 
growth  the  ensuing  summer,  and  have  continued  to  grow  and  flourish  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  attract  the  admiration  of  those  that  pass  by,  especially  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  horticultural  pursuit'^.     Daniel  E.  Gerow. 


In  your  number  for  this  month  is  an  interesting  article  upon  the  greenhouses  of  Messrs. 
Eatox  (fe  Co.,  Buffalo,  with  the  ground  plan,  &c.  As  it  is  evidently  an  admirably  arranged 
establishment,  that  many  may  perhaps  desire  to  profit  by,  would  it  not  be  well  to  obtain  from 
them  the  elevations,  that  we  may  see  how  it  looks  externally  ;  as  also  that  we  may  see  how  to 
turn  the  corners  at  2  and  6,  or  3  and  5,  and  the  mode  of  uniting  the  roofs  of  2  and  3  with  the 
octagonal  conservatory  ?    The  total  cost  of  as  complete  an  establishment  would  also  be  desirable.* 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  your  correspondents  that  the  "  Pear  subject"  is  overdone,  or  that 
"  Lepere's  pruning"  is  void  of  interest  to  cultivators  of  the  Peach  in  this  country.  I,  for  one, 
have  adopted  many  of  his  ideas,  not  only  on  my  espa'iers  outside,  but  also  in  my  fruit-house 
on  Xectarines  and  Apricots. 

"Wiiile  writing,  we  are  threatened  with  serious  injury  to  the  just  opening  buds  of  our  Grapes 
in  the  cold  house,  from  a  violent  snow  storm,  with  the  thermometer  already  at  30°,  and  prospect 
of  dropping  still  lower  before  morning — (10  o'clock  Sunday  evening.)  The  fruit  buds  of  Peaches, 
Xectarines,  Apricots,  and  Pears  outside,  I  think  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  receive 
injury ;  but  the  Strawberries,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  other  early  forced  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
have  progressed  rapidly  the  past  few  days,  in  their  new  qiiarters,  will  feel  the  sudden  change, 
and  disappoint  many  an  ardent  cultivator.     A  Constant  Reader. — It^ew  York,  April  17. 


Des  Xones  Pear. — Tlie  Pear  called  by  this  name  by  Messrs.  Thorpe,  Smith,  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
is  doubtless  the  Bes  Moines  Pear,  they  having  probably  misread  its  French  title.  This  will  pro- 
bably explain  why  the  erroruous  name  is  not  found  in  other  cataloguea     P. 

*  Will  Mr.  Eato:s  favor  us  with  the  desirable  information,  and  oblige  us  as  well  as  our  readers.— En. 
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Dks  Noxnes — not  Des  Noxes. — la  noticing  a  new  Pear,  in  the  Horticulturist,  for  November, 
1852,  which  had  then  recently  fruited  in  the  Syracuse  Nurseries,  I  gave  the  name  as  I  found  it 
in  an  inroice  of  fruit  trees  received  from  M.  Leuoy,  of  Angers,  namely,  "  Des  Nones."  The 
French  Dictionary  gives  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  name 
applied  to  a  fruit.  I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  find  in  M.  Leroy's  last  catalogue,  under  the 
head  of  "  New  Pears,"  the  name  Des  Nonnes.  This  term  has  a  signification,  is  quite  satisfactory, 
and  very  French;  so  that  now  we  have  these  plurals  —  each  indicating  a  fruit — Des  Jardins, 
Des  Chasseurs,  Des  Tcmpliers,  Des  deux  Scsurs,  Des  Ifoines,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Des  Xonnes; 
and  a  very  dainty  pomological  cannibal  can  devour  a  chapter  of  Knight  Templars,  a  brace  ot 
sisters,  a  monastery  of  monks,  a  convent  of  nuns,  or  even  several  gardens,  (the  number  being 
left  indefinite,)  almost  literally  at  a  morsel.  As  some  confusion  of  names  in  our  line  is  already 
extant,  I  deemed  it  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  this  instance,  and,  as  the  Pear  is  one  which 
is  likely  to  become  better  known,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  start  right.  Hence  these  lines.  J.  C. 
Haxchett.  — Syracuse  Nurseries. 


Rhus  cotinoides  (Nutt.)  —  In  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  the  culture  of  the 
"Sweet  Gum  tree"  [Liguidambar  styracifua)  is  recommended.  This  is  well,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  commonly  cultivated ;  because  it  is  indeed  a  hardy,  beautiful  tree,  quite  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  There  are  many  other  American  trees 
and  shrubs  highly  ornamental,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  see  in  general  cultivation,  among 
which  is  the  Rhus  cotinoides  of  Nuttall,  resembling,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  Rhus  cotinus,  or 
"  Purple  Fringe  tree,"  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  which  is  quite  common  in 
pleasure-grounds  in  this  country.  Nuttall  discovered  the  Rhus  cotinoides  on  the  high  rocky 
banks  of  Grand  river,  Arkansas,  where  he  obtained  specimens  of  it  in  fruit  only,  which  he  de- 
pasited  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Amei-ican  Academy  of  Science  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1842,  we  found  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  in  descending  the  mountain  on 
the  road  from  Blountsville  to  Huntsville,  in  North  Alabama.  It  was  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  south  of  the  feriy  on  the  Tennessee  river,  fi'om  which  the  Madison  turnpike  leads  to 
Huntsville.  There  was  an  open  space  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  on  which  were  many 
lilac-like  shrubs  of  this  beautiful  Rhus,  mostly  in  fruit,  nearly  all  of  which  was  abortive  and 
covered  with  numerous  hairy,  shaggy-like  pedicels,  which  render  this  Rhus  so  very  ornamental. 
Next  day  we  met  it  again  in  the  woods,  near  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Bahus,  twelve  miles  from 
Huntsville,  on  the  road  to  Salem  and  Winchester,  in  Tennessee.  Here  it  attained  the  size  of  a 
tree  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these  localties,  in  hope  that  some  one  will  introduce 
it  into  cultivation.  It  certainly  is  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Rhus  cotinus.  It  is  larger,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger  and  more  oblong.  It  flowers  at  least  six  weeks  earlier,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence in  climate.  We  saw  the  common  Locust,  ( Robinia  pseudo-acacia,)  which  is  indigenous  in 
the  mountains  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  S.  B.  Buckley. —  West 
Dresden,  N.  Y. 

4 

Pampas,  Dekalb  Co.,  III. — Soir,  CustAXK,  Productions,  Ac,  Ac. — ^Tliis  town  is  situated  a  little 
€ast  of  the  center  of  the  county,  and  the  county  is  about  the  center  of  the  State  east  and  west 
and  in  the  second  tier  from  Wiseonsia  line.  The  soil  is  a  black  muck,  in  the  low  grounds,  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep ;  aud  as  the  ground  ascends,  the  soil  grows  less  black  and  of  less  depth,  so 
that  on  the  ridges  it  is  not  generally  more  than  about  six  inches.  The  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nature, 
sometimes  mixed  with  gravel,  and  grows  more  dense  and  impervious  to  water  as  we  descend  into 
it.  At  the  depth  of  12  to  16  feet  we  find  blue  clay  or  graveL  The  water  is  what  is  commonly 
called  hard,  or  brackish,  but  cool  and  clear.  There  are  no  swift  running  streams.  Slou 
hca,  are  common,  which  usually  produce  an  abundance  of  grass  for  hay.     Water  is  fou 
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diggin-?  from  '2  to  20  ffil  in  iuiy  iiliicc.  Tlic  s]iiiiiif  ia  usually  riitlier  colJ  nml  Ijnckwnrd  ;  somo- 
tinios  oxtrcnioly  dry,  nud  sonietinies  oxtreiiuly  \vut.  The  puinimrs  arc  cool  and  coniforinVdc. 
Tlio  autumn  is  dclightfid  —  nlninst  all  one  continued  Indian  Buninicr  until  Decend)er,  (I  run  tlie 
j>low  on  the  loth,  lOtli,  and  ITtli  days  of  the  latter  month  this  year,)  giving  the  farmer  ample 
time  to  gather  his  bountiful  crops.  The  winters  are  sunshiny  and  jdcasant,  except  a  few  weekg, 
■which  are  severely  cold,  even  dangerous  to  venture  far  from  home  unless  amply  protected  by 
clothing.  The  productions  for  export  are  wheat,  (mostly  spring,)  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  rye, 
barley,  beef,  pork,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  wild  fowls.  We  are  rather  backward  in  the  horti- 
cultural department  Many  of  the  first  settlers,  who  have  been  here  12  or  15  years,  are  just  set- 
ting out  orchards.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  grow  with  extreme  rapidity.  I  know  of  some  Apple 
trees,  five  years  from  the  nursery,  which  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  bear  two  bushels  of  fruit. 
English  Cherries  do  extremely  well.  I  have  eleven,  set  three  years  last  spring,  from  tlie  Buffalo 
Nursery.  Tliey  were  then  about  one  inch  in  diameter;  and  some  now  measure  over  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  have  borne  fruit  every  year  since  they  were  set  I  have  some  common  red 
Cherry  trees,  four  years'  growth,  that  measure  sixteen  inches  in  circumference.  These  trees 
have  had  no  extra  culture  or  manure.  Plum  trees  grow  well,  and  bear  well.  The  country  is 
very  natural  for  Plums,  and  many  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Raspberrie?,  Currants,  and  Straw- 
berries, do  extremely  well.  Peach  trees  grow  very  fast  and  bear  large  crops;  biit  are  very  likely 
to  kill  by  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  On  the  whole,  I  think  there  are  but  few  places  where  can 
be  raised  better  fruit,  or  more  of  it,  than  here.     S.  W.  Aunold. — Pamjian,  DeKulb  Co.,  111. 


A  Lktter  from  Muscatixe,  Iowa. —  We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  there  was  soon  to  be  started 
"A  Nurferymeu's  Express."  In  the  far  west  we  feel  the  want  of  such  an  express  very  much. 
The  western  people  will  go  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience  has 
proved  that  almost  every  variety  of  tree  and  plant  cultivated  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  do  equally  well,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  grow  more  thrifty.  The  warm  weather  of  fall  and 
spring  sometimes  injures  the  Peach.  Ko  portion  of  our  country  has  ever  been  settled  where  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  fruit  growing  as  in  the  northwest ;  and  our  labors  have  been 
crowned  with  great  success.  The  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  last 
October,  as  well  as  every  Agricultural  Fair,  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  we  do  not  live  upon 
corn  and  pork  alone,  but  we  have  a  taste  for  fruit  also ;  and  our  western  soil  and  climate  are  quick 
and  bountiful  in  the  great  luxury  of  fruit     S.  F. 


To  THE  YicTDi  OF  Happt  Coxtentmext. — Friend  Atticus — I  fear  my  prolixity  has  taxed  your 
patience,  so  I  come  at  once  to  my  plan.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  benevolence  that 
prompts  my  efforts.  It  is  simply  this,  that  we  exchange  places  ;  —  as  your  physician,  I  recom- 
mend such  a  change.  I  know  yoii  will  be  happy.  The  exhaustless  energies  of  your  mind  will 
revel  in  active  exercise  in  a  sphere  which,  for  awhile  at  least,  might  seem  limitless.  You  would 
find  something  new  to  do  all  the  time ;  and  then  what  you  had  done  would  show  in  such  bold 
relief — to  such  advantage  —  that  you  would  be  in  danger  of  growing  vain  of  your  own  aeccm- 
plishings.  While  you  were  thus  pleasuring  yourself,  I  would  try  and  content  me  in  your  home, 
prosy  as  it  might  seem  to  a  stirring  westerner,  with  all  its  attained  excellencies  and  perfections  — 
for  we  have  become  so  habituated  to  a  life  here  where  everything  is  being  done,  that  we  might 
be  restive  in  a  land  where  anything  was  fi.nished. 

I  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  vain  egotism  when  I  tell  you  how  fond  I  am  of  beauty 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  of  my  cultivated  and  refined  tastes  —  though  indeed  they  might  seem  a 
great  bother  just  now;  but  I  try  to  keep  them  burnished  for  that  happy  by-and-by,  when  I  trust 
they  will  find  scope  for  exercise.  I  only  tell  you  this  because  I  know  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  you  would  like  to  feel  that  all  your  gathered  perfections  would  not  be  like  sweetness  wasted 
on  tiie  desert  air.     I  have  a  whole  troop  of  little  Olive  plants;  and  they  too  admire  the  beautiful. 


m^''- 
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In  spite  of  farmwarJ  and  household  cares,  I  struggle  to  train  them  mentally,  morally,  and  phys- 
ically. I  have  my  own  peculiar  notions  about  their  education,  and  can  fancy  many  facilities  in 
your  home  which  might  lighten  my  occupation.  I  fancy,  with  the  surroundings  of  comforts  and 
beauties,  I  could  teach  them  with  better  succes?,  and  more  clearness;  and  they  would  show 
evident  signs  of  improvement.  At  any  rate,  I  should  find  more  time  there  to  devote  to  their 
culture.  Thus  I  would  try  to  make  the  time  of  my  exile  for  your  sake,  pass  with  profit  and  use- 
fulness. By  this  arrangement  we  should  enjoy  a  little  of  the  rest  and  quiet  pertaining  to  luxury, 
which  would  have  the  advantage  of  novelty  for  us.  No  doubt  this  change  for  ourselves,  as  well 
as  yourself,  would  tend  to  the  rejuvenating  and  brightening  our  powers  amazingly.  I  would 
promise,  for  my  better  half  as  well  as  for  myself,  that  all  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  I 
know  my  husband  must  have  the  bump  of  order ;  for  he  declares  he  loves  to  have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  a  wife  that  knows  how  to  keep  things  in  their  places. 

In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  take  those  four  or  five  reserved  acres,  and  occupy  yourself  thereon. 
Upon  it  is  a  fine  grove  of  native  trees  of  different  sorts.  They  are  already  thinned,  and  the  un- 
derbrush cleared  away,  and  the  sloping  hill-sides  cleared  and  broken  up,  and  under  cultivation. 
You  may  erect  a  large,  conveuien<^,  tasteful  i-esidence,  with  all  its  appurtenances — not  forgetting 
the  conservatory  and  aviary,  which  are  among  the  pet  dreams  of  my  ambition.  You  may  make 
winding  roads  and  broad  lawns.  The  trees  you  may  thin  out,  and  so  group  them  to  suit  your 
most  fastidious  taste  ;  and  among  the  indigenous  occupants  of  the  soil,  you  may  intermingle  those 
of  rarer  beauty.  Shrubbery  and  plants  rare  and  beautiful,  you  may  gather  in  full  profusion. 
Fences  you  may  build,  and  hedges  plant.  You  may  erect  green  houses,  graperies,  and  espaliers. 
0.1  the  hill-side  you  may  lay  out  such  a  garden  as  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  books  and  imagina- 
tion. I  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  envy  your  occupation,  as  I  wander  in  fancy  from  my 
temporary  home  to  you  and  your  labors.  IIow  will  your  happiness  be  enhanced  by  the  thought, 
"  all  this  I  am  doing  not  merely  for  my  selfish  gratification,  but  for  the  happiness  of  so  many 
who  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  results  of  my  work  with  the  pi'oper  appreciation  they  deserve. 
"What  pleasure  to  shorten  for  them  the  interim  between  their  dreams  and  bright  actualities,  which 
might  tike  them  plodding  years  to  accomplish." 

Let  me  add,  that  a  thriving,  pretty  village  is  only  a  mile  from  us,  and  upon  which  from  our 
height  we  look  down,  and  by  railway  only  twenty  miles  from  one  of  our  greatest  western  marts; 
so  that  any  thing  you  may  choose  to  have  from  the  east,  may  be  conveyed  almost  to  your  gates. 
You  need  only  to  bring  with  you  a  little  ready  means,  and  that  good  judgment  and  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  true  in  taste  and  beauty,  with  quick  energy  and  decisive  action,  which  I  am  sure 
you  possess.  In  two  years  you  may  make  this  all  we  wish,  and  perhaps  accomplish  your  entire 
recovery.  Then  we  may  return  to  it,  and  be  happy  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  you  will  have  for- 
tified yourself  forever  against  ennui  and  discontent — which,  with  all  their  protean  forms,  will 
assail  you  if  you  yield  to  the  syren  charmer  —  and  rest  yourself  in  quiet  content.  Tliis,  Sir,  is 
my  prescription.  That  you  may  work  out  your  perfect  cure,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  true 
friend.     Elsie. —  Woodside,  Wmilcesha,  Wis. 


LETTERS    FROM     THE    V/OODS. 

The  Woods,  April  14,  1S54. 
The  spring,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  looked  for,  comes  on  apace.  Already  tlic  snow  is  melted 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the  grass  looks  fresh  and  green  by  the  side  of  the  rivu- 
lets that  flow  down  in  the  valley.  The  Willows  by  the  old  stone  bridge  —  where  meet  the 
brooks,  known  in  my  younger  days  as  the  "Great"  and  the  "Little,"  —  shed  a  sweet  fragrance 
tlie  air,  and  the  Birch  and  Maple  buds  are  swelling  upon  the  trees  in  the  open  pastures  and 
meadows.     The  Arbutus  (Epigoa. — En.)  and  Violet  are  in  blossom,  and  beauty  is  spread  abroad 
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through  earth,  and  sen,  and  sky;  and  dwells  now,  if  it  does  not  at  all  times,  in  the  face  and  Iieart 
of  mail.  From  my  clminbcr  window  I  look  out  upon  the  warm  blue  sky  and  the  dim  mM  mount- 
ains that  skirt  the  horizon,  and  bless  Gon,  M'ho  made  "the  country." 

It  is  well  that  there  yet  remain  some  portions  of  our  country  which  are  not  swallowed  u\>  by 
the  all-absorbing  "town."  I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  viewing  God's  works,  unimproved 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Those  patches  of  woods,  that  stand  out  here  and  there  upon  the  landscape, 
—  those  groves,  so  beautiful  because  so  natural, — I  prize  as  the  miser  prizes  his  gold.  Rusticus 
would  cut  them  down,  and  sow  wheat  where  they  stand:  but  my  "no"  is  emphatic;  and  my 
groves  will  still  cool  the  air,  and  afford  me  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun  of  summer. 

My  bees,  awakened  by  the  genial  warmth,  are  flitting  around  the  hives;  but  many  of  them 
who  come  forth  I  fear  may  never  return.  IIow  gliully  must  they  hail  the  ap{)roach  of  more 
pleasant  weather!  — how  delighted  to  know  that  the  reign  of  the  Ice-king  is  broken,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  the  flowers  will  soon  scatter  her  blessings  over  all  the  broad  fields  of  our  quiet  domain. 

Tjwser,  my  highly-prized  Newfoundland,  enjoys  the  sun  amazingly.  lie  lies  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  sunny  side,  half-asleep  and  half-awake,  a  perfect  picture  of  content;  and  tlie 
cackle  of  my  Cochin  Chinas  in  the  yard,  and  the  songs  of  the  robins  in  the  trees,  alone  break  the 
stillness  which  hangs  around  my  "box  in  the  woods."  Z. 

April  18, 1S54. 

A  ROBIN  is  busily  engaged  in  building  her  nest  on  the  cap  of  my  window,  and  she  sings  merrily 
as  her  work  progresses.  Doubtless  she  is  as  happy  as  we  mortals  are  while  building  our  houses, 
in  which  we  hope  to  pass  in  quietness  the  declining  days  of  life.  With  what  care  she  selects  the 
sticks  of  Avhich  the  outside  of  her  nest  is  composed  ;  and  how  much  taste  she  displays  in  bringing 
together  the  feathers,  hairs,  and  soft  pieces  of  bark,  which  form  the  inner  lining  of  the  nest.  I 
wake,  long  before  the  dawn,  to  listen  to  her  joyous  song ;  and  regret  that  man  may  not  be  as 
happy  as  are,  apparently,  many  of  God's  creatures,  who  are  less  gifted. 

The  red  buds  of  the  Pajony  are  pressing  up  among  the  dead  stalks  of  a  p<ist  year's  growth. 
Strange,  that  the  few  brief  glimpses  of  the  warm  sun  should  so  soon  have  called  them  forth.  I 
see  they  are  increasing  in  size  day  by  day ;  and,  as  I  cut  down  the  old  stalks,  I  am  astoni^-htd  at 
the  great  number  of  shoots  which  are  springing  up. 

Birds  love  music.  As  I  sat  under  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  this  morning,  I  took  mj'  flute 
and  commenced  playing  a  lively  air.  I  noticed  a  couj)le  of  robins  on  a  tree  a  few  rods  distant, 
who,  as  I  continued  playing,  flew  to  the  ground,  and  hopped  along,  stopping  occasionally  to 
listen,  till  they  got  within  a  few  feet  of  me ;  and  there  they  stood,  turning  one  side  of  their  heads 
toward  me,  and  then  the  other,  till  I  put  up  my  instrument,  when  they  flew  away. 

Spring  is  tiie  most  poetical  of  all  seasons.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  tlum  the  following 
lines,  by  tfie  poet  of  Nature,  Thompson  ? 


"  Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around. 
Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  every  music  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  babbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills. 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales, 
TVhence  blending  aU  the  swecten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethcrial  bow 


Shoots  up  immense.       *       ♦       *       * 
Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild, 
OV-r  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes ; 
"Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 
In  silent  search  ;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 
Bursts  his  blind  way." 

z. 


!«t(ttt«n  (CtarlJtit. 


Variety  and  Properties  of  Manures. — The  manures  in  general  use  in  gardens  are  numerous 
shall  only  notice  those  which  I  consider  the  most  useful ;  and  of  these,  the  dung  of  horses 
the  best,  is  certainly  the  most  general  in  use. 
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Next  to  the  dung  of  horses,  that  of  oxen  and  cattle  is  in  the  greatest  request ;  and  if  slightly 
fermented,  is  an  excellent  manure  for  light,  hot  soils.  It  is  also  well  calcidated  for  soils  of  a  dry, 
absorbent  nature,  as  it  retains  its  moisture  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  most  others. 

Green  vegetable  matter  is  an  excellent  manure,  but  less  attended  to  than  it  ought  to  be.  In- 
stead of  collecting  all  useless  vegetables,  <fec.,  in  a  garden  into  one  heap,  let  the  following  simple 
mode  be  adopted :  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  dug,  go  around  and  collect  all  the 
decaying  vegetables,  and  immediately  dig  them  in.  The  sweepings  of  grass  walks  and  lawns 
are  also  of  miich  use  as  a  vegetable  manure ;  and  on  being  brought  into  the  garden,  they  should 
be  dug  in  before  fermentation  commences ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  should  not  be 
buried  at  too  great  a  depth,  otherwise  fermentation  will  be  prevented  by  compression  and  the 
exclusion  of  air. 

Sea-weeds,  where  they  can  be  procured,  make  excellent  manure  for  most  vegetables,  but  par- 
ticularly for  Sea  Kale,  Artichokes,  and  Asparagus.  This  manure,  however,  is  very  transient  in 
its  efifects,  and  does  not  last  more  than  for  a  single  crop,  which  is  accounted  for  bj-  its  containing 
a  large  portion  of  water,  or  the  elements  thereof. 

The  dung  of  birds,  either  wild  or  domesticated,  affords  a  powerful  manure,  particular! j-  that 
of  the  former.  Pigeon's  dung  is  in  great  repute,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  compound ;  or, 
if  used  as  a  simple  manure,  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  it.  It  is  a 
good  manure  for  Strawberries  and  Raspberries;  also  the  Fuchsia,  Pelargonium,  Coxcomb,  Bal- 
sam, and  it  is  indeed  a  rich  manure  for  all  potted  plants  that  will  bear  rich  feeding. 

The  dung  of  sheep  affords  good  manure,  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  gardens. 

Soot  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  ought  to  be  used  in  a  dry  state,  and  thrown  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  advantageously  used  in  crops  of  Onions.  It  is  sown  at  all  times  with  good 
efifect,  and  where  it  has  been  sown  no  maggot  has  appeared. 

The  ashes  of  wood,  if  not  too  much  burnt,  is  a  lasting  manure,  particularly  for  the  Grape 
Vine  and  Pear ;  and  if  sown  among  Turnips,  it  is  of  great  use  to  protect  them  from  the  fly. 

Of  all  mineral  manures,  lime  is  most  known  and  generally  used.  It  should,  however,  never 
be  applied  with  animal  manures,  imless  they  be  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  noxious 
effiuvia.     It  is  injurious  when  mixed  with  any  common  manure. 

Manures,  whether  animal  or  mineral,  are  of  such  importance  to  vegetation,  that  all  possible 
diligence  should  be  used  in  the  collecting  and  preparing  of  them  for  the  different  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  required.  By  a  proper  application  of  them,  and  by  a  rotation  of  cropping 
founded  on  just  principles,  the  worst  garden  ground  may  be  not  only  improved,  but  rendered 
fit  for  the  production  of  every  vegetable  that  is  usually  cultivated  in  the  diflercnt  localities  of 
this  country.     Alfred  Chamberlaix. — Gardener  to  Delancy  Kane,  Newport,  Rhode  Inland. 


SCnsbtrs   to    Gorrcspouinits. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  Hor-ticiilturist,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  recommendations  I  have  frequently  seen 
and  heard  of  ashes  being  a  prcventation  against  the  Peach  tree  borer,  cannot  be  depended  on.  I  carefully  examined 
my  trees  last  autumn,  and  cleared  out  and  fully  eradicated  every  borer  I  could  find  ;  and  put  around  each  tree  about 
half  a  peck  of  ashes.  Yesterday  I  examined  the  same  trees,  and  found  them  nearly  all  affected,  and  from  one  three 
year  old  tree  I  extracted  full  a  dozen  borers.  Therefore  I  conclude  the  only  remedy  is  war  to  the  knife.  Is  it  so? 
JoaN  Powell. — Dayton,  0. 

It  is  possible  that  tlie  performance  of  some  part  of  the  process  was  imperfect,  as  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  ashes  placed  around  the  tree  at  the  place  wliere  the  borer  deposites  its  eggs,  gene- 
rally prevents  its  attack. 

» 

I  AM  building  a  cold  grapery,  22  by  60  feet.     I  have  excavated  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  a  good  compost 
your  opinion,  is  a  drain  necessary  ?    If  so,  how  made  ?    James  yL.  T kw^ovl,  Sijrucuw,  y.  Y. 

If  the  subsoil  be  sandy  and  porous,   draining  may  not  be  necessary ;    but  in  most  cases 
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useful,  yhiko  it  two  to  tlirce  feot  deep  below  the  level  of  the  Lottotu  of  tlie  lionlcr,  nnd  18  or 
'20  inches  wide,  ai)d  fill  with  einnll  stones,  Inying  some  wids  or  stniw  over  tiiein  befoio  the  eurth 
is  laid  on.  The  drain  to  be  under  the  center  of  the  border  and  carried  to  some  outlet,  or  to  come 
distnnee  from  the  border.  Such  a  mass  of  rich  soil  as  a  vine  border  eoou  becomes  sour,  unless 
surplus  moisture  can  pass  off  freely. 


Notices    of    Books,    ^Damiiljltts,    &t. 

Elliot's  Fnurr  Book  ;  or,  The  Ameuican  Fruit  Gito\vKi:"s  Guide  in  Oufii.vr.D  and  Gaudex.    By  F.  K.  Elliot. 
New  York :  G.  M.  Saxton,  ISM. 

For  several  years  past  a  book  on  fruits,  or  "  A  'Western  Fruit  liook,"  lias  been  occa- 
sionally announced  as  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  F.  R.  Elliot,  and  wc  have  at  length 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  on  our  table — a  well  got  up  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  500 
pages,  very  much  on  the  same  plan  as  Thomas'  Fruit  Culturut.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  outlines  of  fruit,  differing  from  the  outlines  in  other  Avorks  in  having  the  core  in 
kernel-fruits,  and  the  stones  in  stone-fruits  shown,  also  in  having  the  stem  and  calyx 
cavities  shaded.  This  Avill  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  improvement,  but  does  not  strike  us 
as  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  Elliot  has  for  a  long  time  given  much  attention  to  the  examination  and  comparison 
of  fruits,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  latest  experience  of  cultivators,  and  the  latest 
works  on  the  subject,  has  undoubtedly  made  a  book  that  every  man  engaged  in  fruit  culture 
may  consult  with  advantage.  If  Mr.  Elliot  ever  intended  to  make  it  a  "  Western  Fruit 
Book,"  he  has  evidently  changed  his  mind ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  remark, 
and  the  description  of  a  few  western  fruits,  we  see  nothing  particularly  western  in  itt' 
character.  Nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  propagation,  culture,  pruning,  and  training 
of  trees,  and  the  preservation  of  fruits,  is  copied  from  other  works ;  and  for  our  own  part, 
we  must  say  that  we  have  derived  more  information  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  west- 
ern soil,  climate,  and  culture,  from  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  Association,  than  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  Mr,  Elliot's  500  pages. 

Mr.  Elliot  had  a  fair  field  for  both  fame  and  usefulness.  The  great  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  "Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  are  rajjidly  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  fruit  culture.  The  authors  who  had  previously  written  on  pomology,  knew  from 
actual  experience  and  observation  very  little  of  these  States,  as  regards  the  influence  of  tlie 
soil  and  climate  on  the  culture  of  fruit ;  and  fruit  culture  had  made  so  little  advancement 
that  scarcely  any  reliable  experience  could  be  collected.  Here  Mr.  Elliot  had  the  advan- 
tage. Valuable  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  throughout 
the  newer  States,  and  he  might  have  used  them  to  great  advantage.  We  cannot  see,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  done  so ;  for  in  his  description  of  the  most  popular  and  important  varieties, 
we  seldom  find  a  word  said  as  to  their  failure  or  success  in  the  West,  and  he  even  omits 
many  valuable  particulars  given  in  other  works.  We  are  convinced  that  he  has  erred  greatly 
in  making  his  work  too  general — in  going  over  the  ground  already  so  fully  occupied  by 
Downixg's  and  Thomas'  works — instead  of  devoting  his  labors  to  a  field  yet  unexplored. 
This,  however,  is  his  business,  not  ours ;  but  we  must  say  it,  because  we  think  it.  When  a 
man  writes  a  book  on  a  subject  like  pomology,  on  which  so  many  treatises  exist,  and  these 
recent  date,  he  should  avoid  the  beaten  track,  and  strike  out  a  new  course  for  him- 
so  as  to  give  character  to  his  work.    We  have  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  embracing 
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SO  many  climates  and  soils,  room  enough  for  many  treatises  on  the  cultm-e  of  fruits  ;  but  if 
they  all  follow  in  the  same  path,  and  copy  and  re-copy  from  each  other,  the  fewer  we  liavcj 
the  better. 

The  fruits  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  thus — Almonds,  Apricots,  Apples,  Blackberries, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Xectarines,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.  This  we  do  not 
consider  right  in  a  work  pretending  to  science.  The  natural  classes,  kernel  fruits,  stone 
fruits,  and  berries,  should  certainly  be  grouped  together.  The  varieties  also  follow  in 
alphabetical  order,  instead  of  being  classed  in  regard  to  season  of  ripening.  Those  who 
consult  the  book  to  make  selections,  will,  we  think,  find  this  an  inconvenient  arrangement. 

In  regard  to  merit,  there  is  a  classification  which,  if  it  were  entirely  correct,  would  be  a 
very  good  one.  He  makes  three  classes,  thus — "Class  1,  worthy  of  general  cultivation." 
"  Class  2,  new  and  untested  ;  adapted  to  certain  localities,  or  amateur  gardens."  "  Class 
3,  Unworthy  of  cultivation."  Mr.  Elliot  adopted  this  arrangement  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  National  Pomological  Society — "good,"  "very  good,"  "best," — which  he  considers 
an  imperfect  guide  to  fruit  growers. 

He  describes  upwards  of  440  varieties  of  apples,  which  occupy  about  one-third  of  the 
book.  In  the  first  class  there  are  74  varieties ;  in  the  second,  221  varieties ;  and  in  the 
third,  147  varieties.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  strange  that  such  varieties  as  Bethlehemite, 
Challenge,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Fallenicalder,  Fort  Miami,  Golden  Ball,  London  Sweet, 
Melting,  Richmond,  Rome  Beauty,  and  many  others  as  little  known  as  these,  should  be 
published  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation ;  while  such  well  known  sorts  as  William''s 
Favorite,  Summer  Queen,  St.  Laicrence,  Kesiciclc  Codlin,  Holland  Piiypin,  PumpMn  Sweet, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Twenty  Ounce,  &c.,  are  classed  as  new  and  untested,  &c.,  in  Class  2.  Neither 
do  we  find  in  this  large  list  of  second  class  any  distinction  between  "  new  and  untested" 
varieties,  and  those  adapted  to  certain  localities  or  for  amateurs.  This  is  a  very  grave  defect, 
because  many  of  them  are  among  the  oldest  varieties  on  record. 

Of  Cherries,  140  are  described.  In  Class  1,  31  varieties;  in  Class  2,  53  varieties;  and  in 
Class  3,  56  varieties.  Class  1  contains  19  of  Dr.  Kietland's  new  varieties,  not  fruited 
in  half  a  dozen  localities  in  the  United  States,  for  general  cultivation  ;  whOe  such  well-tried, 
popular  sorts,  as  May  Dul-e,  Blade  Eagle,  EnighVs  Early  Blacl;  Yellow  Spanish,  Carna- 
tion, China  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Big arreau,  EWiorn,  &c.,  are  classed  as  new  "and  untest- 
ed," or  only  of  local  value,  or  for  amateurs.  This  will  appear  to  many  as  strange,  for 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  May  Bxike  is  the  best  variety  known  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  west,  where  all  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties  are  too  tender  for  the  climate.  A 
friend  of  ours  remarked,  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  either  the  author  or  printer  had  trans- 
ferred the  varieties  to  the  wrong  class  by  a  mistake ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
was  so.  In  his  third  class  of  Cherries — unworthy  of  culture — we  find  the  Large  English 
Morello,  and  Plumstone  Morello,  two  of  the  very  best  of  the  class  of  Cherries  in  existence, 
at  least,  as  far  as  we  have  known  them  tested. 

Twenty  varieties  of  Currants  are  described — nine  in  first  class,  and  eleven  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  the  Cherry,  which  is  decidedly  the  largest 
Currant  known,  and  one  we  would  not  exchange  for  any  other  variety  Ave  have  ever  seen. 
Others  are  recommended  which  are  less  known  and  greatly  inferior. 

About  420  varieties  of  Pears  are  described — 54  in  Class  1,  222  in  Class  2,  and  141  in 
Class  3.      In  the    first  class  we  find   such  varieties  as  Bcurre  Langelier,   Brandywine, 
Blade  Worcester,   Coit  of  Ohio,  Doyenne  d'Alenron,  Honey,  Kirtland,  KnighVs  Seedli 
Xouveau  Poiteaii,  Soldat  Laloureur  Van  Assche,  and  many  such  new  and  little  known 
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while  in  class  two  wc  find  Aiulrcips,  Bhoilgood^  Paradise  iVAntomne,  Bcurrc  (TAmalU,  Tier- 
(janiot  C<iiht((y  Cajtiauniont,  Dticltesse  iVAngouIcmc^  Henry  IV,  Napoleon,  Summer  Franc- 
real,  and  several  others  of  the  very  best  and  most  widely  known  varieties  in  cultivation. 

We  ask  men  of  experience,  and  we  would  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Elliot  him-ielf,  will 
not  this  classification  mislead  inexperienced  people,  and  "be  likely  to  lead  to  some  serious 
mistakes  ?     "We  verily  believe  it  will,  and  we  would  suggest  some  immediate  alteration. 

We  note  a  few  changes  of  name,  which  will  only  create  confusion.  For  instance,  Amer- 
ican Su-nmcr  Pearmain  is  changed  into  American  Pearmain;  Yelloio  Bclljlower,  into 
Bellfiovcer ;  Ticenty  Ounce,  into  Cayvga  Red  Streah;  Canada  Ecinctte,  into  Canada  Pip- 
pin ;  Yelloio  Harvest,  into  Harvest ;  Hullardston  Konsuch,  into  Sutton.  All  these  changes 
are  made  where  the  names  were  well  established.  Among  Pears,  Ave  find  Doyenne  d''Ete, 
or  Summer  Doyenne,  changed  into  Deanh  Summer;  Soldat  Lahoureitr,  into  Soldat  d'' Esperin; 
and  some  half-way  attempts  to  Anglicize  French  names,  thus — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  is 
made  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  It  appears  to  us  much  better  to  let  foreign  names  alone, 
than  to  make  them  thus  half-and-half — neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  a  few  instances  avc 
find  the  English  name,  or  the  English  of  the  name,  added  to  the  original.  If  this  had  been 
carried  out  through  the  book  it  would  have  been  a  very  acceptable  feature ;  but  it  has 
merely  been  attempted. 

We  note  an  occasional  error  and  omission,  but  have  not  space  now  to  point  them  out 
in  detail.  Beurre  gris  d'Hiver,  which  is  a  very  promising  and  remarkably  distinct  fruit,  is 
not  noticed ;  but  the  name  is  given  among  the  synonyms  of  Easter  Beurre.  Ne  Plus 
Menris,  a  very  well-known,  long-keeping  winter  Pear,  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Belle 
Epine  du  Mas,  or  Due  de  Bordeaux,  a  well-known  and  excellent  winter  Pear,  is  confounded 
with  the  Vicar  of  WinTcfield,  &lc.,  &c. 

We  observe  a  great  deficiency  of  information  in  regard  to  the  habit  and  character  of 
trees,  except  as  relates  to  a  few  old  and  common  sorts.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  it. 

This  book  has  come  before  us  at  a  season  when  we  are  actively  engaged  out  of  doors,  and 
have  little  time  to  read ;  consequently  our  examination  has  been  hurried  and  imperfect. 
We  have  probably  found  fault  more  than  is  becoming  in  us ;  but  it  is  expected  that  we  Avill 
give  our  opinion  of  it,  and  we  must  do  it  candidly.  We  have  tlie  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  should  be  sorry  to  depreciate  or  speak  lightly  of  his  labors.  He  is  a  zealous 
and  honest  Pomologist,  entirely  reliable  as  far  as  his  information  extends.  The  errors  Ave 
have  alluded  to,  and  others,  Avill  no  doubt  be  promptly  corrected,  and  the  book  be  made 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  in  circulation.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  subject. 


Buchanan  on  Grape  CrLTCRK,  and  Longwoeth  ox  the  Strawberry 

MooRE,  AxDEi^sox,  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  issued  a  ncAV  edition  of  this  excellent  little 
Avork.    We  give  the  preface  : 

"Three  editions  of  this  little  treatise,  within  a  year,  being  required  to  supply  the  demand  for 
it,  would  seem  to  indieato  that  the  public  interest  in  Grape  culture  is  on  the  increase.  The 
author  therefore  deems  it  his  duty  to  give  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low-members of  the  "  Wine-groAvere'  Association,"  in  vineyard  culture  during  the  past  year.  It 
was  found  that  the  severe  frosts  of  January  and  February,  1852  —  8°  to  12"  below  zero  —  killed 
many  of  the  grape  buds  in  warm  exposed  situations,  and  several  vineyards  in  Kentucky,  a  lew 
miles  south  of  this  city,  scarcely  pjcduced  any  <'ruit.      The  hard  frosts  of  the  18th  and  19th  of 
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March  did  not  injure  the  grape  buds,  although  many  apples,  such  as  the  Yellow  Belleflower,  were 
killed  in  the  opening  bud ;  all  the  peaches,  many  of  the  pears,  and  most  of  the  cherries  were 
destroyed. 

"The  frosts  .f  the  middle  of  April  and  second  week  in  May  injured  the  young  shoots  of  the 
vine,  especially  in  low  situations  or  near  moisture,  and  in  the  rows  near  grass ;  but  with  all  these 
visitations  from  frosts,  the  grape  crop  was  a  very  promising  one  until  attacked  by  the  rot,  the 
second  week  in  July,  and  subsequently  the  first  week  in  August  —  the  latter  but  slight.  This 
disease  appeared  to  affect  those  vineyards  most,  that  were  in  low  situations,  or  not  fully  exposed 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  either  from  close  planting  or  otherwise, 

"High  manuring,  deep  hoeing  or  plowing,  and  a  want  of  summer-pruning  at  the  right  time, 
it  was  thought,  increased  the  liability  to  rot.  This  disease,  or  something  like  it,  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  last  year,  where  it  had  scarcely  been  known  before,  and  in  the  island  of 
Madeira  caused  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  grape  crop. 

"  In  this  vicinity  it  cut  off  about  half  of  the  average  crop,  reducing  the  product  of  the  whole 
county  to  about  one  hundred  gallons  per  acre.  Some  made  more,  but  many  less  than  that 
average.  It  was  observed  that  the  poor  lands  and  high  situations  suffered  least.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  rot  is  allied  to  the  mildew,  and  that  scattering  flour  of  sulphur  over  the  vine- 
yard, in  June  and  again  in  July,  may  prevent  the  rot,  as  sulphur  is  applied  as  a  remedy  for  mil- 
dew, in  grape-houses,  with  complete  success.  This  experiment  might  be  tried.  Ashes  are  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  application,  scattered  over  the  surface  and  turned  under  with  the  spring  hoeing. 
Di\  Rehfuss  strongly  recommends  this.  Insects  did  but  little  injury  to  the  vine  last  year.  The 
one  "  resembling  a  small  rose-bug"  was  scarce. 

"A  new  woodcut,  to  illustrate  spring-pruning  and  summer-training,  has  been  inserted  in  place 
of  the  old  one,  which  was  imperfect  in  some  points.  In  spring-pruning  it  is  found  best  to  omit 
the  first  tie,  if  the  branch  is  too  stiff  to  bend  easily  in  a  circle  or  bow.  This  leaves  a  three- 
quarter  bow  or  circle.  Summer-pruning  should  be  done  promptli/  ;  if  deferred  too  late  it  is  cer- 
tainly injurious,  but  be  careful  not  to  prune  too  close. 

"The  vineyards  near  Hermann,  Mo.,  are  said  now  to  amount  to  near  five  hundred  acres.  The 
liberal  premiums  offered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kaysek,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  best  Missouri  wines, 
were  awarded  at  Hermann  in  August  last,  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  wine-grow- 
ers of  that  vicinity. 

"  Schuylkill  Grape  has  been  adopted  by  the  'Wine-growers'  Association,'  as  the  proper  name 
of  that  heretofore  knoAvn  as  the  '  Cape  Grape' — Cape  being  a  misnomer."  • 


jS^orticuItural   Soiutits. 

BnooKLYN  Horticultural  Society. — The  second  stated  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  flourishing 
Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Athenaeum  Building,  Atlantic  street,  on  Thursday,  March  9th. 
The  display  of  plants  and  flowers  was  not  so  large  or  varied  as  at  the  former  meeting,  but  was 
respectable  for  the  season. 

Third  Monthly  Meeting,  April  6.  — The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  rooms.  Tlie  display 
of  plants  and  flowers  surpassed  the  utmost  expectations  of  the  committee.  The  exhibition-room 
was  much  too  small  for  the  articles  deposited  to  be  displayed  properly,  and  uncomfortably  lim- 
ited for  the  convenience  or  pleasure  of  the  numerous  visitors.  We  hope  some  more  commodious 
room  may  be  secured  for  future  occasions. 

Among  the  objects  on  the  tables,  we  noted  as  novel  or  choice,  Aquilegia  glandulosa — a  pretty 
blue  and  white  flowered  Columbine  —  from  II.  A-  Graefk's  greenhouses,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  also,  a 
striped  variety  of  Azalea  sinensis,  said  to  be  a  new  seedling  —  very  beautiful;  Camellias  Ilama- 
dryas,  Ellen's  Favorite,  and  Washington ;  six  varieties  of  Cineraria ;  Tetratheca  (Tremaudra) 
verticillata  —  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  plant,  with  whorls  of  linear  leaves,  and  bright  blue 
flowers  on  long  peduncles  —  already  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers;  Ornithogalum  aurcum ; 
Nepenthes  distillatoria  (Titcher-plant)  —  a  small  specimen;  and  several  seedling  Petunias  and 
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Cnloeolarins  —  none  of  the  latter  of  any  striking  merit,  but  large  and  healthy  plants.  Tlie 
Camellia  KUen's  Favorite  is  one  of  Hicks'  seedlings,  the  stock  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
exhibitor.  It  promises  to  be  a  flower  of  jiermanent  merit  —  not  so  liable  to  sport  as  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  other  striped  types,  which  have  lately  created  so  much  furor  forum  among  the 
Camellia  sjicculntors.  We  question  whetlier  it  will  bring  $1,000,  even  in  trade,  as  Jeimj-  Lind 
has  done,  so  much  talked  of. 

A  flower  of  another  of  Hicks'  seedlings  was  shown  us  hy  I\Ir.  T.  Hogg,  Jr.,  but  we  could  not 
form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

A  stand  containing  sixty  blooms  of  Pansies  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Wkir,  Florist,  Bayridge, 
L.  I.  Several  of  the  flowers  were  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the  dark  varieties.  They  were 
all  seedlings  from  imported  English  seed. 

I.  B.  Lenoir,  New  York,  had  seven  seedlings,  also  from  imported  seed,  two  of  which  were 
above  the  average,  both  in  size  and  beautj'  of  color,  though  wanting  in  substance  and  form. 
They  may  be  improved,  however.  One  of  them,  a  large  creamy-white  flower  with  dark  feath- 
ered or  laced  center,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  We  have,  with  the  permission  of  'hlv.  Lenoir, 
named  it  Bessy  Kane,  in  compliment  to  a  young  lady  who  has  a  decided  taste  for  this  class  of 
flowers,  and  one  who  deserves  such  distinction  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  best  florists.  We  trust 
the  variety,  though  not  first  class,  will  serve  to  elevate  the  growing  taste  for  florist  flowers,  and 
urge  the  experienced  florists  of  our  country  to  improve  the  favorite  Pansy.  Mr.  Lexoir  has 
promised  us  that  he  will  propagate  it.  The  other  variety  is  a  dark  velvety  purple  or  brown 
color,  large,  and  of  tolerably  good  form,  superior  to  the  majority  of  American  seedling  Pansies. 
It  has  been  named  PeeksMll  Favorite,  and  will  prove  worthy  of  notice.  Next  season  we  hope  to 
have  to  report  much  progress  in  this  department  of  the  florist's  business. 

Walter  Park  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Weigelia  rosea;  also.  Acacia  paradoxa? 
(probably  a  gardener's  name);  Camellias  Duchess  d'Orleans,  Landretliii,  <tc. ;  and  a  large  plant 
of  Spirasa  Reevesii. 

We  wish  the  gardeners  and  florists  would  have  their  plants  correctly  and  legibly  named,  for 
our  especial  benefit,  if  not  for  their  own  interest,  and  the  public  good. 

A  stand  of  flowers  in  pots  was  deposited  from  the  garden  of  Fisher  IIowe,  Esq. ;  also,  a  col- 
lection of  plants. 

Messrs.  Poynter  &  Canner  had  several  seedling  Cinerarias  of  merit,  also  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous plants. 

Jas.  Weir,  Bayridge,  L.  I.,  had  a  very  fine  table  boqiiet  made  up  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
green  and  hot-houses.  Also,  fourteen  choice  plants  of  Roses,  in  four  varieties,  embracing  ITcr- 
mosa,  Agrippina,  Safrano,  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  A  neatlj'  trained  specimen  of  the  three- 
colored  TropjBolum  (Tropreolum  tricolorum)  attracted  nmch  notice. 

We  have  perhaps  omitted  many  of  the  noteworthy  items,  but  such  omission  is  inevitable  in  a 
crowded  room.  We  thank  two  of  the  competitors  for  the  lists  of  their  objects ;  it  aids  us  to 
have  8u?h  handed  us,  and  would  not  be  much  extra  labor  to  the  competitors.  We  hope  the 
committees  will  have  arrangements  made  to  announce  their  awards  at  the  sitting  of  the  Society 
on  the  evening  awarded.  They  have  admitted  the  importance  of  this.  The  next  exhibition 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  April  30th. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  organized  in  the  library-room.  The  President,  J.  W.  De- 
grauw,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Some  important  business  was  transacted  as  to  procuring  the  room  for  the  first  semi-annual 
exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  days  and  evenings  of  May,  at  the  Athenannu. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  display  will  be  unusually  fine,  and  the  affair  a  succossful  attempt  to 
show  that  there  stiU  exists  pure  taste  in  the  Empire  State. 

R.  R.  Scott  inquired  if  any  communication  had  been  made  to  this  Society,  by  the  Xew  York 
Horticultural  Society,  as  to  a  resolution  for  the  collection  of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  indigen- 
ous to  Texas,  Oregon,  and  other  lately  annexed  terrritorios,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  col- 
lect subscriptions,  <fec.,  for  that  purpose. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  replied  that  no  communication  had  reached  him  on  the  subject, 
On  motion,  adjourned. 
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Ji  fclu  fjints  f0r  itginntrs. 

tNE  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disappointment  to  the  tyro  in  gardening,  is  the 
injudicious  choice  of  material,  or,  in  other  words,  the  selection  of  objects  for  cul- 
tivation not  adapted  to  his  experience  or  his  circumstances.  Mr.  A,  for  instance,  by- 
reading,  or  perhaps  by  the  example  of  some  neighbor,  all  at  once  conceives  a  desire 
to  have  a  fine  garden.  He  procures  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  or  some  books,  and 
placing  entire  confidence  in  the  descriptions  which  he  finds  accompanying  the  names 
of  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  selects  the  newest,  and,  as  he  supposes, 
the  best.  These  he  must  have,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  second  to  any  in  either 
the  beauty  or  novelty  of  the  objects  on  which  he  is  about  to  lavish  his  care.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  however,  the  stock  of  new  and  rare  fruit  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
is  small,  and  the  specimens  to  be  had  rather  feeble,  and  requiring  great  care  and -skill 
to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue.  His  limited  experience,  as  well  as  his  impatience, 
prevents  him  from  giving  them  the  needful  treatment,  and  they  become  a  total  failure. 
This  cools  the  ardor  of  the  beginner ;  visions  of  fruitful  and  blooming  gardens,  on 
which  he  had  feasted  his  imagination,  become  misty ;  he  hesitates,  falls  back  into 
indifl'erence,  and  finally  and  perhaps  forever  abandons  the  delightful  scheme  of  gar- 
dening in  which  he  had  embarked  so  hopefully  and  zealously  a  few  months  ago. 
This  is  a  very  great  misfortune  ;  not  for  him  alone,  and  his  family,  who  are  thus  to  be 
deprived  of  some  of  the  highest  and  purest  pleasures  of  life  —  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
garden,  but  for  his  neighbors  and  friends,  who  are  deprived  of  the  good  example 
which  his  success  would  have  given  them ;  and  for  the  country  at  large,  because  gar- 
dens are  public  preachers ,  inculcating  industry,  refinement,  and  other  personal  and 
social  virtues,  upon  which  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  in  some  small  degree,  if  possible,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  failure,  we  propose  to  off"er  to  beginners  a  few  suggestions. 

Gardening  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year.  Men  have  to  spend 
years  in  acquiring  knowledge  enough  to  make  them  competent  to  manage  well  even 
an  ordinary  garden.  No  man  can  be  a  good  gardener  without  reading,  and  extensive 
reading,  too ;  but  no  amount  of  reading  can  possibly,  by  itself,  enable  a  man  or 
woman  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  management  of  a  garden,  and  do  it  successfully. 
Practice  is  necessary  —  much  practice, —  and  with  it,  careful  study  and  observation. 
We  may  study  in  books  the  written  history  and  character  of  any  given  tree  or  plant, 
until  we  suppose  we  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  it,  and  yet  when  we  undertake 
its  cultivation  we  often  find  that  our  very  first  step  was  wrong.  This  every  person  of 
experience  will  testify  to  be  true.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  every  new  plant 
and  tree  corroborates  this.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  has  only 
been  acquired  by  experience.  "  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?"  the  uninitiated  may 
ask.  "  Do  you  wish  to  discourage  us  ?"  "  Must  we  go  and  serve  an  apprenticeship 
to  some  great  master  of  the  art  and   science  of  gardening,  before  we  undertake  to 
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plant  ami  make  fruitful  and  Lcautiful  our  liumble  half  acre  ?"  By  no  means  do  wt; 
wish  to  discourage  you,  or  magnify  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  your  success. 
Neither  do  we  ask  you  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  any  great  master.  What  we 
wich  to  do,  is  merely  to  point  out,  according  to  the  best  of  our  humble  judgment,  the 
true  path  for  beginners  to  pursue,  if  they  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  so  many 
hopes  are  shipwrecked. 

We  caution  you  against  falling  into  the  error  which  Mr.  A  committed,  to  wit,  resolv- 
ing to  eclipse,  in  his  first  season,  all  that  his  neighbors  had  accomplished  in  years. 
This  is  a  fatal  sort  of  ambition,  and  one  which  we  can  not  approve  of,  although  we 
admire  higli  aims  in  general.  If  you  are  totally  destitute  of  experience,  consult  some 
friend  or  neighbor  who  is  competent  to  advise  you,  and  with  his  assistance  lay  some 
plan.  Don't  make  a  single  move  without  some  fixed  plan  ;  and  let  it  be  as  simple  as 
it  possibly  can  be,  so  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  skill,  and  care,  and  expense, 
can  carry  it  out  successfully.  If  your  aim  be  to  cultivate  fruits,  choose  a  small  list  of 
such  as  are  noted  in  your  district  for  their  thorough  adaptation  to  its  soil,  climate,  Arc. 
(Eschew  new  sorts,  no  matter  how  imposing  the  name  or  how  tempting  the  description.) 
The  management  of  these  for  a  year  or  two,  if  you  observe  closely  and  avail  yourself 
of  all  sources  of  information,  will  enlighten  you  greatly  upon  the  culture  of  fruits  in 
general ;  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  what  you  have  and  what  you  need,  and  you 
may  safely  extend  the  field  of  your  culture  and  experiment.  To  cultivate  fruits  suc- 
cessfully and  pleasantly,  one  needs  possess  a  great  variety  of  information,  both  general 
and  special :  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  and  their  influence  upon  the  various 
species  of  fruits ;  the  nature  and  influence  of  stocks  which  are  grafted  or  budded 
upon ;  the  mode  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  various  fruits.  Then,  especially,  the 
kind  of  soil  and  degree  of  fertility  required  or  best  adapted  to  each ;  the  hardiness, 
growth,  and  productiveness  of  varieties  ;  the  sort  of  pruning  and  training  best  adapted 
to  them  ;  and  how  and  when  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  the  best  mode  of  ripening  and 
preserving  it.  On  all  these  points  much  may  be  gathered  from  books  ;  but,  after  all, 
we  must  study  our  own  trees,  in  our  grounds,  before  we  have  knowledge  applicable 
to  our  peculiar  wants  and  circumstances.  We  know  this  by  experience.  What  might 
be  judicious  and  proper  at  Boston,  would  very  likely  require  considerable  modification 
to  adapt  it  to  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis ;  and  even  more  than  this,  the  same  practice 
would  not,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  be  applicable  in  adjoining  gardens.  By  far  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  amateur  fruit  growers  within  our  acquaintance  are 
men  who  commenced  with  a  few  well-tested,  easily-grown  sorts,  and  added  other  and 
newer  ones  only  as  their  knowledge  of  cultivation  increased.  Their  whole  practice 
has  been  successful,  and  encouraging  to  themselves  and  others. 

In  ornamental  culture  we  would  recommend  precisely  the  same  principles,  and  here 
indeed  it  is,  if  possible,  more  important  than  in  fruit  culture,  inasmuch  as  the  objects 
grown  are  more  varied,  and  involve  a  greater  variety  of  detail  in  their  management. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  which  many  people  seem  to  labor  under,  that  to  have  a  fine 
en  they  must  needs  have  a  great  variety  of  plants.     We  admit  that  variety 
rable  feature  in  the  embellishment  of  a  garden  ;  but  there  can  be,  and  there 
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fine  gardens  without  a  great  variety.  The  largest  collections  of  trees  and  plants  fail 
to  yield  any  satisfaction,  unless  they  are  well  arranged,  and  in  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  persons  who  have  just  turned  their  attention 
to  gardening  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  who  endeavor  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  a  professional  gardener,  to  arrange  and  cultivate  a  great  variety  of  plants  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  When  they  do  attempt  such  an  undertaking,  as 
thoy  very  often  do,  unfortunately,  their  first  year's  experience  is  a  sad  chapter  of 
faihires  and  misfortunes.  Their  seeds  fail  to  grow  ;  their  trees  and  shrubs  die  ;  nothing 
goes  right ;  and  the  seedsman  and  nurseryman  are  charged  not  only  with  their  own 
delinquencies,  which  are  generally  numerous  enough,  but  they  have  to  bear  the  whole 
blame.  Bad  management  or  unfavorable  seasons  are  not  taken  into  account,  because 
the  effects  of  neither  one  or  the  other  are  understood  or  appreciated. 

"VVe  therefore  urge  upon  beginners  the  propriety  of  exercising  great  caution  in 
making  their  first  selections.  Every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  should  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  New  and  rare  trees  and  plants  are  generally  those 
most  noticed  in  the  periodicals,  and  beginners  are  too  apt  to  think  they  must  have 
these  ;  but  in  this  they  are  wrong.  Inquire  not  for  novelties,  but  for  old  and  well-tried 
species  and  varieties  that  have  been  proved  to  succeed  everywhere  and  with  even  in- 
different treatment.  These  are  what  you  need  ;  and  when  you  have  attained  complete 
success  with  them,  and  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  plants,  and  with  the  principles  as  well  as  details  of  culture,  you  may 
safely  enlarge  your  collection. 

Among  the  plants  used  in  the  decoration  of  gardens,  there  are  a  great  many  genera, 
species,  and  varieties ;  all  of  which  require  a  special  culture  and  treatment,  and  with- 
out which  they  will  not  succeed.  For  instance,  among  the  popular  families  of  garden 
plants,  we  have  Roses  of  many  distinct  classes.  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Pseonies,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Lilies,  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants  considered  indispensable  to  a  good 
garden.  Now,  if  a  beginner  will  at  his  first  essay  procure  a  collection  of  all  these, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  his  failure  and  disappointment.  Far  better  that  he 
should  commence  with  only  one  ;  and  we  will  say  Roses,  for  an  example.  But  among 
Roses  we  have  many  classes,  each  requiring  a  treatment  of  its  own  ;  and  in  every 
class  there  are  varieties  known  as  vigorous  growers,  free  bloomers,  and  of  easy  man- 
agement in  general,  while  others  are  notoriously  uncertain.  Now  the  beginner  should 
confine  himself  entirely  to  such  as  are  least  difficult  to  manage.  A  fine  display  can 
be  made  with  even  two  or  three  sorts  of  Roses  grown  in  perfection.  From  among 
the  classes  known  as  summer  Roses,  including  Hybrid  China,  Provence,  Moss,  &c., 
certain  varieties  may  be  selected  that  grow  as  freely  as  Willows,  and  that  no  one  could 
fail  with  who  would  give  them  good  soil,  and  cultivate  them  as  well  as  they  would  a 
hill  of  potatoes.  So  among  the  popular  class  called  Remontants,  or  Hybrid  Perpetu- 
als,  there  are  vigorous  growers,  such  as  La  Eeine,  Baron  Prcvost,  &c.,  that  may 
always  be  relied  upon.  We  would  plant  entire  beds  of  these  reliable  sorts,  and  have 
magnificent  show,  rather  than  select  a  great  variety,  and  have  a  rose-bed  resembl 
hospital.     The  gardens  we  always  derive  most  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
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those  in  which  a  small  number  of  plants  or  families  of  plants  arc  well  grown.  Few 
amateurs  become  famous  as  cultivators,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  except 
those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  small  number  of  objects.  In  Europe,  we  hear 
of  one  man  famous  for  his  Roses,  another  for  his  Pelargoniums,  anotlier  for  his  Pan- 
sics,  another  for  Tulips,  Arc,  and  people  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness  the 
perfection  to  which  each  of  these  has  attained  in  his  special  department.  It  is  thus 
that  all  classes  of  plants  have  been  improved  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  Until  amateurs  in  this  country  direct  their  attention  more  in  this  way  to 
the  culture  of  special  objects,  we  shall  not  see  very  great  improvement  in  any  partic- 
ular department,  nor  will  we  have  many  novel  varieties  of  home  origin.  Professional 
cultivators,  as  well  as  amateurs,  with  us,  aim  generally  at  too  much  to  do  it  well,  or 
as  it  should  be  done.  A.  nurseryman  or  florist  of  small  means  would,  we  think,  do 
much  better  by  confining  his  attention  to  some  special  culture,  and  make  himself 
famous  in  it,  rather  than  to  dabble  in  all,  and  do  none  properly.  In  France  there  are 
Rose-growers  who  devote  their  whole  attention  to  Roses  ;  and  purchasers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  look  to  them  for  supplies.  Very  large  establishments  only  can  with 
advantage  embrace  a  general  culture,  because  they  can  make  each  department  a  special 
one,  and  manage  it  as  if  it  were  a  separate  concern. 

Gardening  with  us  is  but  in  its  infancy.  Every  year  thousands  of  persons  are 
turning  their  attention  to  it  for  the  first  time,  and  without  any  guide  or  preparation. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  great  errors  are  committed,  and  losses  sustained. 
"We  think  we  have  touched  upon  one  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  ;  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  chapter  on  the  subject  from  some  of  our  amateur  coiTespon dents,  who 
can  write  feelingly  from  experience.  The  season  for  bedding  out  summer-flowering 
plants  in  masses,  according  to  th^  prevailing  fashion  of  modern  gardening,  is  at  hand, 
and  the  suggestions  we  now  ofter  may  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  directing 
the  choice  of  plants.  Those  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  garden,  will  always 
find  their  pleasure  and  profit  promoted  by  choosing  not  a  great  variety,  but  such 
things  as  are  easily  managed. 
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BY    HENKY    W.    SAEGENT,    WODENETHE,    FISHKILL    LANDING,   N.    Y. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  think,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Downing,  I  sent  him  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Horticulturist  some  memoranda  respecting  the  effect  of  our  northern 
winters  upon  the  new  evergreens.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  your  read- 
ers as  are  interested  in  this  matter,  to  give  them  the  result  of  my  increased  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  these  trees. 

I  would  premise,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  past  winter  has  been  a  peculiarly  trying 
pon  every  species  of  tender  or  half-hardy  plant.     There  have  been  great  an 
alternations  of  temperature,  and  the  ground  being  often  unprotected  by  sno 
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alternate  freezing  and  ttawing  upon  tlie  surface  has  had  an  additional  effect.    Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  my  trees  have  gone  through  with  the  following  success  : 

Abies  Brunoniana  —  Tender. 

Abies  Smithiana  —  A  good  deal  browned  ;  most  of  the  foliage  has  fallen,  though 
the  buds  seem  good.  At  Mr.  Hogg's  gardens,  at  Yorkvillo,  this  variety  seems  hardier 
than  the  Deodar, 

Abies  Douglasii — Uninjured  ;  foliage  quite  green,  and  buds  perfect. 

Abies  Menziesli  —  Hardy;  untouched. 

Abies  Picea  —  Perfectly  hardy, 

Picea  cephalonica,  Pinsapo,  and  Pindrow  —  All  perfectly  hardy. 

Picea  Webbiana  —  Leader  gone  ;  otherwise  uninjured, 

Picea  nobilis  —  Uninjured. 

Picea  p)ectinaia  imidula  —  Perfectly  hardy,  and  promises  to  be  very  distinctive. 

Picea  Clanbrasiliana  (Lord  Clanbrasil's)  —  Hardy  ;  but  seems  only  a  stunted  vari- 
ety of  our  native  Double  Spruce. 

Picea  Pichta,  Normandii,  Frazerii  —  Entirely  hardy. 

All  the  above  varieties  of  the  Silver  Fir  are  very  desirable,  and  I  should  say  unques- 
tionably hardy. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Cemhra,  pu7nilis,  Lambertiana,  Gerardiana,  and  maritima — All 
hardy. 

Pinus  excelsa  —  Hardy.  This  is  beginning  to  be  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  perhaps  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  its  gracefulness  and  beauty. 

Pinus  fonderosa  —  Hardy.  Grows  with  great  rapidity,  but  resembles  in  foliage 
and  habit  the  Pinaster. 

Pinus  Coulteri,  Devoniana,  and  macrocarim  —  These  three  promise  to  be  among 
the  most  extraordinary  of  Pines.  The  foliage  is  six  to  eight  inches  long,  of  a  peculiar 
green,  and  there  is  an  exotic  look  about  them  that  arrests  attention.  They  have  been 
entirely  uninjured  this  winter,  though  their  first  year  out. 

Pinus  Sabiniana  —  Hardy  this  winter,  though  previously  it  has  suffered.  A 
superb  tree. 

Pinus  Hartweffii,  Montezuma;,  patula  macrocarpa,  Laricio  Calabria  —  These  four 
were  planted  so  late  last  season,  that  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  them  up.  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  their  hardihood  from  my  own  experience.  The 
former  I  have  seen  at  Dropmore  (Lady  Granville's)  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 

Juniperus  tamariscifolia,  dlpina,  Hibernica,  communis  2Je7idula,  recurva,  Bedford- 
iana,  excelsa,  fastigiata  —  All  hardy. 

Torreya  taxifolia  —  Hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  evergreens, 
Cupressus  m,acrocar2M  —  This  seems  to  be  very  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  its 
beauty,  but  it  has  not  withstood  our  winter, 

Cupressus  pendula  —  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  small  trees.     Hardy. 
Cupressus  korizontalis  —  Hardy. 

Cupressus  funebris  —  There  still  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
Funebral  Cypress  is  not  after  all  a  Junijjerus.     My  plants  have  for  the  first  year  or 
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80  resembled  Junipers ;  but  as  they  get  up,  the  character  changes  Tery  much  to  a 
Cypress.  I  am  iidt  sure  of  the  hardihood  of  this  tree.  My  best  specimen  was  killed 
last  winter,  though  an  inferior  one  is  uninjured,  except  the  tops  a  little  brown. 

Ccdrus  Lihani  —  I'erfootly  hardy  when  well  established. 

Ccdrus  Dcodura — A  little  tender  the  first  or  second  winter;  afterwards  apparently 
uninjured  by  the  severest  cold. 

Cryptomeria  —  My  experience  has  been  with  tliis  tree,  that  it  suffers  more  from 
over  than  under  protection.  My  best  specimen,  some  twelve  feet  high,  was  destroyed 
during  a  mild  winter  from  too  much  and  too  close  covering,  though  it  had  gone 
through  a  much  severer  one  with  the  slightest  protection.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
in  my  latitude  they  should  be  on  the  north  side,  and  in  the  shadow  of  houses  or 
woods,  to  be  entirely  successful. 

Sahina  communis  and  variegata  —  Both  hardy. 

Araucaria  imhricata  —  This  stands  perfectly  well  with  me  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wood,  if  planted  on  a  mound,  so  that  the  water  runs  from  the  roots  on  every  side, 
and  in  about  two-thirds  of  Rockaway  (white)  sand  to  one-third  leaf-mold. 

Taxodiinn  scmpervirens  —  I  have  abandoned  this  as  too  rapid  and  succulent  in  its 
late  growth  for  our  climate.  I  think  it  would  stand  very  well  at  Baltimore,  and  per- 
haps at  Philadelphia. 

Taxodium  horizontalis  —  Hardy. 

Cunninghamia  glauca  —  Tender. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis  —  Quite  hardy,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Araucaria, 
a  very  desirable  plant  where  the  latter  will  not  stand. 

Taxus  baccata  (English  Yew) — Ilardy. 

Taxns  elegantissima  —  Hardy  and  very  striking. 

Taxus  pendula  —  Hardy  and  desirable. 

Taxus  aurea  —  Hardy  and  curious. 

Taxus  adpressa  —  Doubtful. 

Thuya  filiformis,  Ckinensis,  plicata,  Tartarica  —  All  beautiful  and  hard}. 

Podocarpus  lateralis  —  Killed. 

Lihocedrus  Chiliensis — Killed. 

Euonymus  fimhriata  —  Killed. 

There  are  two  acquisitions  to  our  evergreen  shrubs  which  I  desire  to  mention  here 
as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs.  They  are.  Ilex  latifolia  and  Hex  laurifolia. 
It  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Downing  that  the  laurifolia  was  the  only  Ilex  that 
would  generally  stand  our  climate.  At  his  suggestion  I  imported  some,  and  they 
prove  entirely  hardy.  I  can  say  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  latifolia,  which,  hav- 
ing a  leaf  like  a  Camellia,  only  larger,  will  prove  the  greatest  possible  acquisition. 

Among  the  Rhododendrons,  Waterers'  hybrid  catawbiensis  (100  plants  of  which, 
in  forty  odd  varieties  of  bloom,  he  sells  for  £10,)  are  also  great  additions  to  our  ever- 
green shrubs,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  blooming  the  year  of  importation.  So  also 
will  be  the  eighteen  varieties  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  if  they  will  stand  our  cli 
an  experiment  I  shall  make  another  winter. 
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The  Andromeda  Jlorihunda  does  very  well  with  me,  and  has  quite  a  pretty  white 
flower. 

The  difterent  Mahonias  are  too  well  known  now  to  need  further  commendation. 

Among  the  things  I  have  imported  this  spring,  with  a  view  of  acclimating,  are 
Garrya  elliptica,  Skimmia  Japonica,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Cedrus  Deodara  viridis, 
Cryptoraeria  viridis^  Cryptomeria  nana,  Berberris  Darwiiiii,  Fitzroya  Patar/onica, 
and  Saxe  Gothcea  consjncua.  My  success  with  these  I  may  perhaps  have  the  pleasure 
to  communicate  to  you  on  some  other  occasion. 

[  This  paper  of  Mr.  Sargent's  presents  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
fully conducted  experiment  that  has  been  made,  to  our  knowledge,  in  America,  in  the 
cultivation  of  rare  or  recently  introduced  evergreen  trees.  With  untiring  zeal,  and 
regardless  of  cost,  he  has  for  many  years  been  collecting  every  new  evergreen  tree 
that  has  been  announced  as  in  any  degree  likely  to  endure  this  climate ;  and  here  we 
have  a  full  account  of  his  failures  and  success  so  far.  To  gentlemen  improving  their 
grounds  or  forming  arboretums,  to  nurserymen,  and  in  short  to  all  who  feel  interested 
in  arboriculture,  the  information  is  invaluable.  The  list  we  have  here  of  those  which 
have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  embracing  as  it  does  the  greater  number  of  the  noble 
Pines  and  Firs  of  northwest  America  and  the  Himalaya,  shows  what  ample  resources 
we  are  to  have  in  forming  plantations  both  for  utility  and  ornament. — Ed.] 


THE    DAISY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY   W. 

Who  has  ever  seen  the  beautiful  Daisy  Chrysanthemum,  without  admiring  it,  and 
desiring  to  add  to  his  own  callection  a  few  plants  so  gemmed  with  bud  and  blossom 
in  October,  November,  and  December  ?  We  have  few  plants  that  bloom  so  well  as 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  that  can  be  so  neglected  for  half  of  the  year  and  suffer  so 
little.  The  flowers  appearing,  too,  just  at  the  time  when  most  needed  to  relieve  the 
dreariness  of  those  months  so  full  of  sad  remains,  of  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers. 

Yet  it  requires  some  little  experience  to  cultivate  this  beautiful  plant,  with  entire 
success.  In  one  book  you  will  be  told  to  "  pinch  out  the  tops  to  make  them  break," 
and  in  another  to  avoid  the  same  thing  from  fear  of  preventing  their  blooming.  Some 
recommend  the  "  one  shift  system,"  and  others  to  change  them  often  from  small  pots 
to  larger,  as  they  increase  in  growth.  It  may  be  that  in  each  of  these  different  ways 
they  have  been  cultivated  so  as  to  display  much  beauty,  because  they  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  care  and  attention.  But  I  have  a  little  "  experience'^  to  give,  and  hope 
that  others,  as  well  as  myself,  may  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

Four  years  ago  I  began  to  cultivate  the  Chrysanthemum — the  large  or  Indian  va- 
The  first  year,  from  eight  or  ten  plants  we  had  one  beautiful  flower.  The  sec- 
year  we  were  quite  well  pleased  with  our  success,  having,  perhaps,  about  twenty. 


DAISY    CIIRYSAUTHEMUMS. 


from  fivo  or  six  plants.  The  third  year,  (1852,)  we  added  to  our  collection  five  or  six 
of  the  Daisy  or  Pompone  variety.  The  plants  were  plotted  early  in  the  season,  and 
many  of  them  repotted  occasionally.  From  necessity  they  were  placed  with  other 
plants  in  the  shade  of  a  large  building,  where  they  had  the  sun  for  a  very  short  time 
in  the  morning,  and  for  one  or  two  hours  in  the  evening.  The  plants  seemed  to  grow 
finely,  not  losing  their  leaves,  but  retaining  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  large  and 
green,  they  seemed  to  be  very  perfect  as  well  as  beautiful.  But  when  the  time  came 
to  look  for  flower  buds  there  were  but  few  to  be  seen.  Still  we  hoped  on  until  the 
23d  of  November,  when,  from  fifteen  or  twenty  plants  we  had  four tee7i  flowers  in  all, 
on  fve  plants — one  of  them  was  a  Daisy  Chrysanthemum,  with  three  flowers.  There 
was  after  all  quite  a  large  number  of  buds,  but  they  all,  with  those  few  exceptions, 
came  to  nothing  more. 

The  fourth  year,  (1853,)  it  was  determined  to  keep  the  plants  out  of  the  shade. 
Though  other  plants  did  finely,  it  was  very  evident  it  was  no  place  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum. As  our  grounds  were  not  inclosed  sooner,  we  were  unable  to  get  them  out 
until  the  23d  of  'May.  They  were  taken  from  the  house  and  planted  in  a  warm,  sunny 
exposure.  Some  shoots  that  had  become  quite  long  were  layered,  and  soon  strik- 
ing made  fine  bushy  plants.  Other  shoots  were  cut  in  pieces  of  about  three  inches, 
and  the  cuttings  w^ere  planted  in  the  open  ground,  (where  they  soon  strike  without 
the  protection  of  a  glass  or  shade,  if  the  ground  is  kept  moist).  They  were  not  pot- 
ted until  July,  August  and  September,  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  to  bloom,  with 
no  drainage  at  all  in  the  pots  ;  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  two;  they  were  again 
removed  to  a  warm  sunny  spot,  and  the  pots  were  placed  on  boards  which  rested  on 
the  ground.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  they  were  occasionally  watered 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  (half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water). 
The  latter  part  of  September,  from  fear  of  frost,  they  were  removed  to  the  house,  and 
began  to  bloom  about  the  20th  of  October.  Some  might  have  been  bloomed  sooner, 
had  they  been  placed  in  a  warm  room.  But  in  November  and  December  some  of 
them  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  they  generally  retained  their  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  One  plant,  ^^Autumna,^^  about  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  high,  "  according  to 
measure,"  had  ninety-five  blossoms,  besides  which  there  were  buds  and  imperfect  flow- 
ers. The  large  varieties,  as  Temiile  of  Solomon,  Jenny  L'lnd,  Fleur  de  Marie,  La  Heine 
d'  Or,  (fee,  bloomed  finely,  also. 

A  few  plants  were  left  out  for  trial,  and  in  a  warm,  dry  place  under  the  windows. 
La  Gitana,  Poulidetto,  and  Sacramento,  bloomed  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  climate  is  much  colder  than  that  of  Rochester. 

So  much  of  "  experience-"  Now  permit  me  to  give  a  little  advice.  If  you  would 
like  to  bloom  them  in  the  open  ground,  put  them  in  a  dry,  warm  border, — under  your 
south  windows  would  be  a  good  place,  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  way  to  hide  them 
from  the  sun.  Some  of  them  bloomed  earlier  than  others  ;  for  instance,  Sacramento, 
Autumna,  La  Gitana,  Solfatare,  Foulidetto,  (fee,  all  pretty,  and  good  bloomers,  with- 

doors  or  out. 

you  would  like  to  bloom  them  in  your  parlor  or  greenhouse,  in  May  take  strong 
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cuttings  from  those  in  the  02:>en  ground,  place  them  in  the  sunniest  spot  in  your  gar- 
den, where  they  can  remain  until  August  or  September,  allowing  them,  of  course, 
plenty  of  room.  In  such  a  place  the  plant  will  break  freely  and  have  a  fine,  bushy 
top  without  pinching  at  all ;  and  these  plants  will  retain  their  lower  leaves  better  on 
account  of  being  in  the  open  ground.  Or,  when  your  cutting  begins  to  grow,  you 
may  cut  it  off  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  and  it  may  become  still  more  dwarf,  and 
perhaps  have  a  large  number  of  flowers.  Pot  them  in  August  or  early  in  September, 
in  good,  rich  mold ;  water  once  a  week  with  manure  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  If  they  mildew,  syringe  them  with  sulphur  water  ;  or,  if  you  have  no 
syringe,  just  before  a  shower  comes  on,  sprinkle  them  well  with  sulphur.  Remove 
them  to  the  house  before  there  is  danger  of  sharp  frosts,  but  keep  them  out  as  long 
as  you  can,  especially  if  they  are  intended  for  the  parlor.  After  two  or  three  hard 
frosts  perhaps  they  might  safely  remain  out  for  one  or  two  weeks.  After  this,  a 
south  window  in  the  parlor  is  probably  the  best  place  for  them.  In  December  or 
January,  after  the  bloom  is  over,  you  can  put  your  plants  in  a  cold,  frosty  room ;  and 
if  you  want  the  pots,  turn  the  plants  out  and  place  them  close  together,  cutting  off 
the  tops,  of  course.  Or,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  throw  your  plants  away,  and 
return  to  your  garden  in  the  following  May  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  way  you  have 
the  plant  in  pot  about  three  or  four  months,  and  that  at  the  time  when  you  think  less 
of  the  trouble  on  account  of  the  flourisliing  buds  and  beautiful  blossoms. 

[W.  is  an  amateur  cultivator  who  has  been  eminently  successful.     Whatever  he 
says  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence. — Ed.] 


THE    CULTURE    OF    SWEET    POTATOES. 

BY    C.    E.    GOODPJCII,    UTICA,    N.    T. 

I  HAVE  recently  noticed  frequent  inquiries  on  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Hav- 
ing had  some  little  experience  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  I  will  briefly  state  the 
mode  and  the  results. 

Source  of  Seed. — This  I  always  procure  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  it  is, 
I  suppose,  in  all  cases  brought  from  further  south.  I  sometimes  send  directly  there 
for  it,  and  at  other  times  procure  it  here  from  grocers  who  have  recently  procured  it 
for  retail  here.  Potatoes  raised  here  are  always  too  imperfectly  mature  to  be  pre- 
served ;  they  perish  with  a  dry  rot  even  when  stored  in  small  (juantities,  in  dry  sand, 
and  in  a  cool  and  airy  place. 

Soil. — I  have  cultivated  them  in  a  light  sand,  a  sandy  loam,  both  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, and  in  moist  rich  sand.  I  prefer  the  former,  because  it  secures  a  slower  growth 
and  results  in  the  earlier  formation  of  tubers,  and  of  course  in  a  more  perfect  maturity 
than  either  of  the  others. 

Mode  of  growth, — The  vine  and  leaf  somewhat  resemble  a  Bean  trailing  ov 
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ffound.  Perhaps  it  still  more  resembles  wild  Buckwheat,  though  its  leaf  is  larijjer 
and  a  yellower  green.  The  vines  often  make  eight  feet  in  length  in  a  rich  and  moist 
soil,  though  usually  four  feet  is  as  long  as  is  desirable.  In  rich  soil  and  moist  weather 
they  frequently  throw  down  roots  at  intervals  along  the  vines,  which  produce  tubers 
at  these  points,  and  so  fill  the  whole  soil  with  tubers.  This,  however,  is  not  desirable, 
as  these  scattering  tubers  are  usually  very  imperfectly  ripened.  The  tubers  almost 
always  stand  up  lengthwise  in  the  soil,  instead  of  lying  horizontally,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  Potato. 

Preparatorxj  Culture  in  the  Ilot-hed.  —  Having  procured  your  seed  tubers,  bury 
them  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed,  about  the  20th  of  April  in  Central  New  York.  Place 
them  lengthwise,  and  nearly  end  to  end,  in  rows  across  the  bed,  the  rows  about  six 
inches  apart,  covering  them  about  three  inches  deep  with  soil.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  each  tuber  will  throw  up  from  five  to  thirty  sprouts 
close  to  the  side  of  the  parent.  As  soon  as  these  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  take 
up  the  tuber  carefully  and  break  them  ofi"  close  to  the  parent,  so  as  to  save  the  side 
roots.  The  tubers  may  then  be  replaced  for  the  production  of  a  second  and  even  a 
third  crop  of  sprouts.  Some  prefer  breaking  them  off  in  the  ground,  but  I  have 
always  found  it  safe  to  take  the  tubers  quite  out  of  the  ground  for  this  purpose.  This 
method  of  procuring  plants  is  practiced  even  in  the  Southern  States,  since  otherwise 
too  many  shoots  would  be  produced.  With  us  this  mode  becomes  further  indispens- 
able as  the  only  means  of  getting  our  plants  sufficiently  early. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Field. — Plow  your  ground,  and  throw  it  into  ridges  five  or 
six  feet  apart.  This  is  needful  —  first,  because  your  tubers,  needing  to  spread  side- 
wise,  will  form  more  readily  than  when  penetrating  deep  into  the  soil ;  and  secondly, 
they  will  thus  be  less  likely  to  form  roots  along  the  vine.  Set  the  plants  on  the 
ridge,  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  inserting  them  in  the  soil  just  as  though  they  were 
Tomato  or  Cabbage  plants.  Should  the  weather  be  hot,  cover  the  newly  set  plants 
with  any  large  leaves,  as  of  Pie-plant,  Balm  of  Gilead,  &c.  Hoe  frequently  until  the 
vines  cover  the  soil,  but  without  increasing  the  height  of  the  ridge.  In  wet  and  hot 
weather,  it  might  be  useful  slightly  to  lift  up  the  plants  with  a  long,  smooth  pole,  to 
prevent  them  from  rooting. 

I  have  not  observed  that  the  Sweet  Potato  is  liable  to  disease,  otherwise  than,  as  a 
tropical  plant,  it  fears  cold  and  rainy  alternations  of  weather. 

Digging,  Yield,  Mode  of  Preserving,  d-c. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  killed  by 
the  frost.  Spread  the  tubers  thinly  on  a  dry,  cool  floor,  where  they  may  often  be  pre- 
served for  gradual  use  until  midwinter. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  positively  of  the  yield.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
usually  be  less  than  that  of  ordinary  Potatoes.  In  the  hot,  moist  season  of  1851, 
however,  the  yield  was  very  large,  and  the  whole  cost  of  production  not  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  Potatoes  by  the  bushel. 

Qualitg.—UeTe,  after  all,  is  the  failing  point  of  this  crop.     In  a  dry,  warm  season, 
when  grown  in  rather  poor,  sandy  soil,  they  are  often  quite  eatable,  and  are 
acceptable  to  those  not  accustomed  to  those  produced  at  the  south.     Often,  how 
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they  are  quite  watery  and  stringy  —  so  miicli  so  as  to  be  utterly  uneatable  to  all  who 
have  ever  used  a  good  article.  For  this  reason  I  would  not  advise  their  culture  as  far 
north  as  Central  New  York ;  not  at  least  until  you  strike  the  shores  of  the  western 
lakes,  -where  the  summer  is  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer,  and  allows  the  plant  a 
proportionally  longer  period  to  mature  its  tubers. 

I  have  written  the  preceding  directions,  not  to  encourage  their  culture,  but  to  aid 
those  who  are  determined  to  try  that  culture  for  themselves.  Some  of  my  directions 
will  seem  quite  unnecessary  to  those  ftimiliar  with  their  culture. 


PROPAGATION    OF    TREES. 

BT   M.    W.    PHILIPS,   EDWAKDS,    MISS. 

I  HAVE  written  nothing  about  Horticulture  so  long,  that  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to 
begin  again.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  as  well  for  me  not  to  begin.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  other  fields  of  exertion 
that  I  have  not  read  as  much  in  either  Horticulture  or  Agriculture  as  had  been 
my  custom  for  twenty  years,  and  the  little  I  have  read,  some  four  or  five  Agricultural 
papers,  contains  so  much  of  new — to  me — principle  that  I  am  behind  the  age.  I  am 
therefore  fearful  that  I  may  run  foul  of  some  exploded  doctrine ;  this,  to  me,  would 
be  awful,  as  I  detest  the  cognomen  of  fogyism  so  much. 

I  have  been  trying  two  modes  of  grafting,  which  I  see  not  laid  down,  by  writers, 
and  have  so  well  succeeded  that  I  wish  to  give  it  forth,  and  inquire  of  you  what  you 
think  at  least  of  the  first,  viz  : — 

Having  been  advised  by  two  or  three  plain  country  folks,  to  try  laying  the  entire 
scion  in  the  earth,  with  the  top  end  only  out  of  ground,  inserting  grafts  every  eight 
to  twelve  inches,  I  tried  a  few  Apples  last  year.  I  succeeded  as  well  as  with  any 
mode  of  grafting  I  ever  tried.  The  plan  : — I  took  a  long  straight  scion,  say  five  to 
eight  feet  long,  laid  it  upon  a  stout  solid  plank,  and  with  a  hammer  and  half-inch 
firmer  chisel  split  through  the  stock  about  every  ten  inches,  in  which  I  inserted  a  graft 
already  prepared,  wedge-shaped,  thrusting  through  the  stock,  then  buried  in  the  earth, 
leaving  grafts  and  top  end  out  of  the  earth.  I  had  over  five  feet  growth, — a  bad  year 
for  growth,  and  in  a  situation  shaded  at  least  one-half  the  day.  What  I  desire  is,  to 
know  whether  trees  thus  grown  will  probably  do  as  well  as  others  ?  I  have  seen  ob- 
jections made  to  root  grafting,  another  favorite  method  of  mine. 

I  am  told  that  Peaches,  grafted  as  above,  do  equally  as  well  as  Apples.  I  have 
tried  a  few  Pears  this  year,  for  curiosity. 

My  second  mode,  and  from  whom  I  learned  it,  I  now  forget, — is,  to  cut  scion  and 
graft  as  for  splice  grafting,  and  split  down  on  face  of  splice  and  make  a  tongue,  cut- 
ting nothing  out;  and  then  thrust  the  grafts  down  so  that  the  tongues  enter  each  split, 
done  thus  upon  grafts  and  stock  nearly  one-half  inch  in  diamater.  Upon 
and  grafts,  I  can-  prepare  aa  many  or  more  grafts  as  in  wedge  or  cleft  graft 


and  less  labor  to  ppcpare  the  stock;  as  in  beading  down,  the  slope  is  made,  and  then  a 
quarter  or  less  split  finishes.  I  then  use  grafting  wax  spread  on  cloth  and  torn  into 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  strips.  I  think  I  can  put  as  many  in,  this  way,  as  any 
other  plan  I  have  tried.  In  the  first  mode,  nothing  is  used  around  the  graft,  the  roots 
putting  out  from  graft  as  well  as  from  stock.  I  presume  it  to  be  fully  as  good  as  lay- 
ering. 

I  have  used  another  mode  somewhat  between  budding  and  grafting,  on  the  Peach. 
Our  seedlings  bud  out  full  two  weeks,  usually,  before  the  improved  northern  varieties. 
When  seedlings  are  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diamater,  I  head  down  with 
a  short  sloping  cut ;  on  the  highest  edge  of  the  cut  I  split  down  the  bark,  say  in  March, 
when  the  leaves  are  half  an  inch  or  so  long,  bark  slipping  readily;  then  with  my  graft 
cut  as  for  splice  grafting,  I  thrust  it  down  the  stock  and  wrap  with  my  waxed  cloth. 
The  trees  are  ready  to  transplant  that  tall  and  winter,  often  growing  ten  feet  high,  on 
rich  land.  I  usually  do  this  on  the  stock  on  which  the  bud  inserted  the  fall  before  had 
failed,  and  thus  fill  up  all  vacancies.  I  do  not  know  how  the  first  and  last  will  do  for 
you,  and  only  give  them  as  what  I  have  learned  from  home  folks. 

It  may  be  that  our  climate  is  better  suited,  than  yours,  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
favored  soils,  that  we  can  grow  many  of  our  fruits  from  cuttings  alone.  I  can  show 
several.  Peach,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  trees  produced  in  this  way.  I  give  none  of 
this  as  new  ;  I  never  discovered  any  thing  in  my  days;  my  talent  lies  more  in  imita- 
tion ;  invention  is  not  for  me.  If  this  can  avail  aught  towards  good,  I  will  be  con- 
tent. 

P.  S.  Peaches  have  now  (March  23d)  done  blooming.  Pears  in  full  bloom.  Apricots 
and  Cherries,  also.  Apples  blooming,  Cabbage  Plants  set  out,  Peas  in  bloom,  Beeta 
some  two  inches  high.  Radishes  in  plenty,  Corn  up,  and  some  are  planting  Cotton. 
Turkies  (wild)  now  gobling,  tame  are  setting,  Geese  and  Ducks  setting.  Chickens  out 
by  scores,  and  forward.  Ducks  hatched  out.  Fine  Hyacinths  about  gone.  Hoses  begin- 
ning, Spirseas  gone.  Evergreens,  Spruces,  Pines,  Ilemlock,  Yew,  Boxes,  Euonymous,  &c., 
growing.  Horse  Chcsnut  one  foot  growth.     80  much  for  lat.  32^.     How  of  yours  ? 


PRUNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE.* 

169,  Fifth  Pruxing. —  Sixth  year  of  'planting.  The  operations  of  the  fifth  prun- 
ing are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  fourth.  The  extremeties  of  the  four  branches 
A,  B,  c,  D,  are  pruned  to  an  equal  length,  and  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  We 
must  carefully  watch  all  the  shoots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  especially 
those  on  the  two  main  branches,  where  the  sap  produces  the  strongest  shoots,  and 
which  must  be  controlled ;  but  the  suppressions  ought  not  to  be  too  considerable, 
because  the  sap  must  be  employed,  lest  its  superabundance  should  cause  disorder, 
must  endeavor  to  replace  too  vigorous  shoots  by  the  young  ones  that  spring 

*  Continued  from  May  number. 
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from  tlieir  bases,  or  occasionally  by  a  lateral ;  so  tbat  vegetation  may  still  go  on, 
but  under  circumstances  tbat  may  admit  of  tbe  growth  being  so  regulated,  by  pinch- 
ing, as  to  prevent  over-luxuriance.  Besides,  much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  length- 
ening the  pruning,  and  restraining  the  vegetation,  by  nailing  close  to  the  wall. 

lYO.  At  the  time  of  the  second  disbudding,  I  choose,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main 
branch,  three  fruit-branches  which  have  already  received  one  or  more  prunings.  The 
three  branches  should  be  at  equal  distances,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and,  respect- 
ively, originating  lower  down  the  main  branch  than  where  each  of  the  lower  secondary 
branches  takes  its  rise. 

From  these  three  branches,  which  are  intended  to  become  the  three  upper  secondary 
branches,  e,  e,  e,  I  take  off  all  the  useless  young  shoots  situated  in  front  and  behind ; 
and  I  make  choice  of  one  for  a  leader  which,  without  being  too  vigorous,  appears 
well  conditioned.  I  winter-prune  it  to  a  wood-bud,  and  nail  it  somewhat  more  uj)- 
right  than  the  other  fruit-branches,  and  so  close  to  the  wall  that  its  growth  may  be 
moderate,  and  any  disposition  to  the  contrary  must  be  checked. 

iVl.  This  preparation  for  establishing  the  three  upper  branches,  e,  e,  e,  is  not  made 
till  the  following  year  in  trees  which  have  made  only  weak  shoots,  and  in  those  of 
which  the  lower  branches  do  not  appear  sufficiently  strong  ;  but  then  the  tree  is  not 
completely  formed  when  eight  years  old. 

172.  Sixth  Pruning. —  Seventh  year  of  x>lci.nting.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  refer- 
ring to  fig.  11,  that  the  main  branch,  a,  bears  three  branches,  e,  e,  e,  on  its  upper 
side,  which  are  much  more  developed  than  any  of  the  other  productions  on  that  side. 
These  three  branches  are  the  ones  preserved  at  the  disbudding  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  which  are  now  becoming  the  three  upper  secondary  branches.  If  it  was  not 
possible  to  form  these  the  preceding  year  (IVO,  171)  they  must  now  be  originated. 

173.  The  pruning  of  the  fruit-branches,  and  successional  shoots,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  young  ones,  by  disbudding  and  pinching,  are  still  carried  on.  The  same  course 
is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  four  branches.  A,  b,  c,  d,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
shortened  back  at  the  winter-pruning. 

174.  With  regard  to  the  three  branches,  e,  e,  e,  their  leading  shoots  are  pruned, 
for  the  first  time,  by  shortening  them  to  wood-buds,  situated  at  heights  proportionate 
to  the  respective  conditions  and  state  of  growth  of  the  shoots.  If  any  of  them  have 
blossom-buds,  the  shoots  must  be  pruned  to  a  wood-bud  above  the  blossom-buds ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  disbud,  as  soon  as  they  push,  all  wood-buds  situated  below 
the  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wood-buds  that  are  nearest  the  base  of 
the  shoots.  Immediately  after  pruning,  the  three  secondary  branches,  e,  e,  e,  are 
nailed  obliquely,  tightening  the  shreds  more  or  less  as  is  needful ;  and  afterwards  all 
the  young  shoots  that  are  retained  are  nailed  in  the  same  way.  During  the  growing 
season,  the  progress  of  the  leading  shoots  is  watched,  and  they  are  pinched  when 
necessary.  Their  laterals  are  also  pinched  to  six  or  eight  leaves.  In  short  the  growth 
of  the  branches  of  this  part  of  the  tree  and  that  of  their  shoots  must  be  particularly 
attended  to  lest  they  impoverish  those  below  ;  the  upper  young  shoots  must  be  nailed 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  the  sap  in  the  lower  parts.     If,  notwithstanding 
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these  precautions,  tho  leading  shoot  becomes  too  stroriif  for  tlie  others,  it  must  be  cut 
on  a  lateral,  situated  in  front,  which  must  be  immediately  nailed  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  dose  to  the  wall. 

175.  Seventh  Puumxu.  —  Eifjklh  year  of  planting.  This  pruning  is,  in  every 
respect,  like  the  preceding.  The  main  branch  a  (Fig.  11)  is  pruned  for  the  seventh 
time ;  the  branch  b  for  the  sixth  ;  c  for  tho  fifth  ;  and  d  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
secondary  branches,  e,  e,  e,  are  pruned  for  the  second  time  since  their  formation  was 
commenced,  without  counting  the  prunings  on  the  fruit-branches  from  which  they 
have  originated.  By  designating  all  the  principal  branches  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  whole  course  of  proceeding  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  the  order  of  the 
alphabet  also  shows  that  of  the  formation  of  the  branches.  Thus,  the  letter  A  indi- 
cates the  main  branch  that  was  first  formed  ;  whilst  the  three  upper  secondary  branch- 
es are  marked  e,  e,  e,  they  being  formed  the  last,  and  all  three  at  one  time. 

176.  The  management  of  these  three  last-named  branches  is  similar.  They  should 
always  be  nailed  the  first;  and  should  be  several  times  disbudded,  and  their  shoots 
likewise  pinched  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  The  essential  point  is  to  leave 
suflicient  outlets  for  the  sap,  so  that  it  may  not  open  fresh  ones  by  producing  over- 
luxuriant  shoots  and  laterals,  which  would  monopolize  an  undue  share  of  nourishment 
and  impoverish  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree.  The  suppressions  on  the  upper 
branches  are  made  with  the  intention  of  checking  the  sap,  so  that  it  may  nourish  the 
lower  parts  of  the  branches,  which,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  remain  inactive.  We 
should,  however,  recollect,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Peach  tree  being  incessant  till 
the  end  of  October,  in  ordinary  years,  it  is  always  possible  to  remedy  disorder  by 
adopting  proper  means  when  it  appears. 

177.  Eighth  Pruning. — Ninth  year  of  planting .  Conducted  during  eight  years 
in  the  way  explained,  and  no  accident  happening  to  it,  the  Peach  tree  acquires  at  this 
pruning  the  form  of  a  long  and  regular  parallelogram.  Fig.  11  represents  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  a  tree  planted  twelve  years.  The  marks  show  the  number  of  prun- 
ings which  each  branch  has  received;  and  the  figures  indicate  the  years  in  which  the 
respective  cuts  opposite  to  them  were  made,  reckoning  from  the  second  year  of  plant- 
ing. Thus,  the  first  cut  on  the  branch  e  is  marked  G,  denoting  that  it  was  made  in 
the  year  corresponding  with  that  in  which  the  main  branch,  A,  received  its  sixth 
winter-pruning. 

The  tree  covers  a  surface  of  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  four  branches,  a,  b,  c,  d,  touch  the  same  perpendicular  line, 
whilst  those  of  the  three  upper  secondaries  touch  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  main  branch,  a.  In  other  respects,  the  eighth  pruning  is  the  same  as 
the  seventh.  The  fourth  upper  secondary  branch,  being  formed  at  a  later  period, 
does  not  exist  at  the  eighth  pruning. 

178.  The  main  branches  are  everywhere  regularly  furnished  with  fruit-branches. 
The  tree,  complete,  as  figured  in  my  work,  exists  in  my  grounds  ;  and  it  may  be  seen 
there,  together  with   other  thriving  specimens  which  present  the  same  regul 

Peach  trees  which  were  fully  formed   in  1841   are  still   as  regular  and  vigorous 
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as  ever,  proving  by  their  results  that  my  method  of  square  training  is  not  only  easy 
of  execution,  but  durable  in  its  effects.  This  is  an  advantage  which  those  who  treat 
on  training  do  not  always  possess,  and  who  would  be  greatly  perplexed  to  show  liv- 
ing examples  of  trees  trained  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  although  they  may 
have  had  trees  engraved  as  if  such  had  been  actually  in  existence. 

179.  During  the  ninth  year  from  planting,  the  growth  of  shoots  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous, which  will  be  developed  on  all  the  branches,  must  be  watched,  so  as  to  modify 
and  govern  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  tree,  by  means  of  pinching,  disbudding, 
and  nailing. 

If,  during  the  summer,  any  of  the  terminal  shoots,  e,  e,  e,  grow  too  long,  summer- 
pruning  must  be  employed.  The  leader  must  be  cut  back  on  a  lateral  placed  in  front, 
and  which  is  nailed  in  the  best  way  to  counteract  its  growth,  and  to  keep  these  branch- 
es within  their  prescribed  limits,  as  they  are  always  more  inclined  than  the  others  to 
grow  too  strong,  owing  to  their  almost  vertical  direction. 

II.    The  Pruning  of  the  Peach  tree  in  the  Square  Form  after  its  formation  is 

comjjlete. 

180.  Having  explained  the  various  annual  operations  by  which  the  complete  for- 
mation of  the  tree  is  effected  at  the  eighth  winter-pruning,  it  is  now  necessary  to  state 
by  what  means  its  regularity,  as  well  as  its  productiveness,  may  be  maintained,  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  which  it  may  be  expected  to  live. 

181.  At  each  year's  winter-pruning,  the  branch  that  has  borne  fruit  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  one  trained  to  replace  it,  and  the  latter  is  shortened  to  a  wood-bud  situated 
above  several  blossom-buds.  Sometimes  this  successional  fruit-branch  is  necessarily 
left  much  longer  than  we  could  wish,  owing  to  the  flow^er-buds  being  situated  near 
the  top  of  the  shoot.  This  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  upper  sides  where  the  strong- 
est shoots  have  more  wood-buds  at  their  bases  ;  but  it  need  not  cause  us  any  uneasi- 
ness, as  we  are  sure  of  being  able  to  remedy  it  at  the  following  pruning,  and  we  can, 
by  leaving  the  shoot  long,  obtain  one  or  two  Peaches,  of  which  we  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived.  Besides,  the  shoot  may  be  pruned  immediately  above  a  flower- 
bud,  as  stated  (96).  By  thus  maintaining  on  the  principal  branches  well-conditioned 
fruit-branches  and  young  wood  to  replace  them,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sap  is 
forced  to  distribute  itself  equally,  and  that  it  is  prevented  from  running  through  all 
the  sap-vessels  of  the  principal  branches  so  rapidly  as  only  to  leave  badly-elaborated 
juices.  During  the  existence  of  the  tree,  the  pruning  of  the  fruit-branches  is  always 
the  same ;  and  disbudding  and  pinching  are  the  regulators  by  which  we  can  conduct 
the  development  of  these  branches  at  will  (87 — 96). 

182.  With  regard  to  the  principal  branches,  their  pruning  ought  to  be  governed 
by  two  principles.  The  first  is  to  encourage  the  prolongation  of  the  branches  a,  b,  c, 
D  ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  restrain  as  much  as  possible  the  growth  of  the 
extremeties  e,  e,  e.  These  two  opposite  means  mutually  assist  each  other.  In  fact, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  extremities 
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A,  n,  c",  n,  producing  young  shoots  and  loaves,  these  branches  attract  a  greater  (|uan- 
titv  of  sap  than  flows  to  tlie  upper  secondaries,  cheeked  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  by 
obstacles  opposed  to  the  growth  of  the  hitter,  and  tlius  inducing  its  flow  towards  the 
extremities  a,  d,  c,  d,  thereby  contributing  so  much  the  more  to  their  growth. 

183.  Therefore  the  four  Last  are  pruned  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
points  may  regularly  touch  the  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
the  earth.  The  only  limit  to  this  elongation  is  the  height  of  the  wall  which  prevents 
the  branch  a  from  attaining  a  greater  length  than  that  at  which  it  touches  the  under 
side  of  the  coping;  and  which,  consequently,  obliges  us  to  keep  the  three  secondary 
brandies,  b,  c,  d,  in  a  relative  proportion,  so  that  their  extremities,  wlien  nailed,  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  falling  from  the  point  of  the  branch,  A. 

184.  When  it  has  reached  the  coping,  there  are  three  modes  of  proceeding.  1st, 
— By  the  annual  cutting  back  of  each  of  the  four  branches  a,  b,  c,  d,  on  shoots  proper 
for  replacing  the  extremities  of  the  branches  shortened  back.  These  shoots  are  each 
pruned  on  a  wood-bud  suitable  for  a  leader.  This  is  the  way  generally  adopted  ;  and 
must  necessarily  be  so  when,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (59),  the  Peach  trees  are  only 
twenty-six  feet  apart,  and  consequently  there  is  no  more  space  for  the  extension  of  the 
branches. 

185.  2d, — By  the  annual  cutting  back  of  the  branch  a  only,  which  must  be  treat- 
ed from  that  time  the  same  as  will  be  directed  at  187  for  the  branches  e,  e,  e,  and  by 
the  equal  elongation  of  the  branches  b,  c,  d,  until  the  branch  d,  in  its  turn,  reach  the 
coping.  But,  to  employ  this  method,  there  must  be  certain  conditions  not  always  to 
be  met  with.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  elongation  of  the  lower  branches  is  a 
secondary  consideration  to  that  of  their  being  maintained  in  good  condition  ;  and 
that  they  should  always  be  \^ell  furnished  with  young  wood  ;  for  if  they  were  pro- 
longed without  care  being  taken,  it  might  prove  injurious  to  the  vigor  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  and  produce  ugly  gaps.  Therefore,  the  elongation  of  the  four 
branches  a,  b,  c,  d  must  be  proportionate  to  their  strength ;  and  when  they  are 
weakly,  they  must  be  kept  shorter,  by  every  year  cutting  back  their  extremities  to  a 
lower  shoot,  which,  with  proper  nailing,  forms  a  new  leader  (184).  This  proceeding 
concentrates  the  sap  for  the  better  nourishment  of  the  lower  parts,  and  for  the  pro- 
ducing in  thera  a  more  active  state  of  growth.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  so  vigorous  that  the  lower  parts  are  healthy,  and  the  principal  branches 
there  well  furnished  with  fruit-branches,  there  is  no  danger  in  treating  the  branches 
A,  b,  c,  d  as  has  been  explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  thus  we  may 
even  be  able  to  give  each  wing  an  extent  of  twenty-feet — a  proportion  that  cannot 
well  be  exceeded  on  walls  ten  feet  high  ;  and  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  keeping 
the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram  forty  feet  in  length  by  ten  feet  in  height. 
But  the  second  method,  which  can  be  very  seldom  resorted  to,  requires  that  a  greater 
distance  between  the  trees  be  provided  for  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  equilibrium  of  strength  and  growth  is  more  difficult  to  maintain 

tree  disposed  in  this  way,  the  lower  principal  branches  being  only  three  ag; 
upper  ones  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  meth 
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186.  3il, —  111  carrying  successively  tbe  depression  of  the  main  branch,  a,  to  its 
utmost  limit,  its  length  relatively  to  the  extremities  of  the  three  lower  secondaries 
must,  however,  be  maintained.  This  extreme  lowering  of  the  main  branch,  which 
thus  ceases  to  divide  the  wing  into  two  equal  parts,  still  more  increases  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  upper  branches,  e,  on  each  wing ;  and  there  would  be  a  great 
space  left  between  them  if  a  fourth  upper  secondary  (f,)  were  not  formed. 

It  is  obtained,  as  stated  at  170,  by  the  prolongation  of  a  fruit-branch  chosen  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  two  innermost  branches  e. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  the  second  (185),  but  it  should  only  be  employed  on 
trees  that  are  very  vigorous,  especially  in  their  lower  parts  ;  and  in  those  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  outlets  for  the  sap  can  be  afforded. 

187.  The  pruning  of  the  upper  branches,  e,  e,  e,  consists  in  cutting  each  of  them 
back  every  year,  at  the  winter-pruning,  on  a  fruit-branch,  the  shoot  from  the  terminal 
bud  of  which  replaces  the  extremity  of  the  branch.  This  shoot  is  nailed  as  closely  to 
the  wall  as  possible,  in  order  to  restrain  its  growth.  If  this  branch  be  shortened  to 
a  wood-bud,  care  must  be  taken  to  nail  it  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
admit  of  its  being  fastened.  The  extremities  of  the  three  upper  branches  should, 
after  the  winter-pruning,  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  coping. 

188.  Notwithstanding  the  constraint  imposed  on  these  upper  extremities,  they  soon 
begin  to  grow  rapidly  ;  and  we  must  take  care,  first  to  pinch  them,  afterwards  to  cut 
them  down  on  the  lowest  lateral  which  the  pinching  produces  ;  and,  lastly,  whenever 
one  of  them  approaches  too  near  the  coping  it  is  cut  down  at  a  summer-pruning  on 
a  lower  shoot,  or  on  a  very  slender  branch  of  old  wood,  which  is  nailed  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  which  becomes  a  new  terminal.  Attention  to  these  shortenings  is  re- 
quired during  the  time  vegetation  is  going  on ;  nevertheless  if  they  prove  ineffectual, 
and  the  branch  gain  the  ascendant,  it  must  be  cut  down  at  the  following  winter- 
pruning  to  a  small  fruit-branch,  situated  at  its  base  (IVO),  which  is  pruned  and  nailed 
as  there  directed.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  disbudding  and  pinching  are  per- 
formed on  the  shoots  of  these  upper  branches,  and  that  they  should  all  be  nailed  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  them  in.  They  are  pinched  when  necessary,  and  summer- 
pruning  is  employed  for  dispensing  with  the  crowd  of  laterals  which  results  from  the 
pinching,  cutting  them  off  to  the  lowest  lateral.  All  these  precautions  are  necessary 
for  producing  and  maintaining  a  supply  of  fruit-bearing  branches  on  the  three  upper 
secondaries,  e,  e,  e,  of  each  wing. 

The  omission  of  these  operations  is  often  the  cause  of  gaps  in  Peach  trees.  The 
treatment  of  the  upper  secondary  branches  is  the  same  throughout  the  life  of  the 
tree.  Lastly,  —  As  repetitions  must  be  made  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pruning  of  the  Peach  tree,  I  will  conclude 
by  stating  that  its  success  depends  on  the  care  of  the  cultivator: — 

189.  1st, — To  form  well-nourished  main  branches,  a,  a,  each  tapering  from  its  base 
top  without  inequalities  even  at  the  place  where  pruned.  This  result  is  obtained 
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190.  '2.1, To  obtain  lower  secondary  branches  of  a  })ro]>or  relative  strength  ;  and, 

like  the  niain-branelies,  perfectly  straight,  and  tapering,  without  swelling  or  knots, 

]C)\  3J — Not  to  form  the  upper  secondary  brandies  until  the  lower  ones  are  so 
well  established,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their  being  impoverished  by  tlio 
upper  secondaries  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  sap.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
this,  it  is  better  to  delay  their  formation  for  a  year,  or  more. 

102.  4th, — To  take  advantage  of  all  the  eyes,  or  young  shoots,  which  grow  on  the 
upper  or  under  sides  of  each  branch,  in  order  to  furnish  it  properly  with  fruit-branches 
and  successional  shoots ;  and  to  destroy  all  the  eyes  which  push  in  front  of  the 
branches  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  in  order  not  to  leave  unsightly  scars. 
Those  produced  at  the  back  of  the  branch  are  likewise  taken  off",  unless  there  is  a  va- 
cancy to  fill  up,  in  which  case  they  are  preferable  to  those  in  front.  The  shoots 
resultino-  from  these  eyes  must  be  nailed  so  as  to  bring  them  gradually  to  the  side. 

193.  5th, — Lastly,  in  order  to  insure  these  results,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
means,  which  are  presented  by  disbudding ;  by  pinching,  which  should  not  be  too 
liberally  applied ;  and  by  summer-pruning,  so  useful  for  concentrating  the  sap  in  the 
base  of  the  successional  shoot.  Neither  must  we  forget  the  importance  of  training  the 
principal  branches  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction,  this  being  favorable  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap ;  nor  that  of  nailing,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  treated  on,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  loose,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  keep  the  branch  in  an  easy  or  confined, 
a  vertical  or  inclined  position  ;  the  importance  of  shading  the  strong  part  to  retard 
its  growth  ;  and  that  of  budding  and  inarching  when  there  is  no  more  natural  means 
of  producing  a  shoot  where  it  is  wanted.  In  thus  operating  with  care  and  intelligence 
we  will  generally  obtain  trees  of  regular  form,  having  the  bark  of  the  principal  branches 
fresh  and  nearly  smooth,  indicating  perfect  health.  They  will  be  well-furnished 
with  fruit-branches  at  regular  distances ,  and  their  crops  will  also  be  regular  and 
abundant. 


FRUIT    CULTURE     IN    MASSACHUSETTS.* 

A  STRIKING  characteristic  of  the  agriculture  of  the  present  time,  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  former  period,  is  the  much  greater  attention  now  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit.  The  early  settlers  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  the  best  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  known  in  the  mother  country  when  they  left  it.  For  this  purpose,  some 
brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  these  fruits,  but,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  that 
the  product  of  the  trees  which  sprung  from  them  was  very  diflferent  from  what  they 
expected,  and  in  many  instances  inferior  to  the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  had  been 
taken.  They  did  not  understand  how  this  could  be,  as  they  did  not  know  that  the 
seedling  is  often  inferior  to  the  fruit  whose  seed  is  sown.f 

*  From  the  Fir»t  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agnculiiire. 

The  first  fruit  raisdl,  was  on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  from  which,  on  the  tOth  of  October, 

ten  fair  Pippins  were  brought,  "  there  being  not  one  Apple  nor  Tear  tree  planted  in  any  part  of  the  country, 

upon  that  island." 
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Their  progress  in  this  department,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  slow  ;  indeed 
we  can  hardly  say  that  fruit  was  cultivated  at  all  as  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  with  a  view  to  profit,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Half  a  century  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find  the  number  of  varieties  of  good  fruit  in  the  whole 
State,  which  may  now  be  found  in  a  single  town.  There  were  orchards,  it  is  true,  and 
some  of  them  were  better  than  none ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Cider  Apples 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  list.  The  Huhhardston Nonesuch,  the  Minister, 
the  Porter,  and  other  favorite  varieties,  had  then  no  existence.  Not  a  nursery  con- 
taining trees  for  sale,  was  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Here  and  there  was  an  instance 
of  grafting,  but  it  was  rare,  and  generally  no  thought  was  given  to  the  subject.  It 
was  regarded  as  absurd  for  any  but  a  young  man  to  set  out  trees.  An  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Kingston,  not  inaptly  illustrates  the  feeling  which 
formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  State.  At  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  he  began  the  work  ofdsetting  an  orchard.  The  idea  was  so  ludicrous  as  to 
subject  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  neighborhood.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  seven,  and  died  in  1801,  having  enjoyed  many  years  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
Grafted  trees  w^ere  now  and  then  obtained  from  another  State,  where  somewhat  greater 
attention  had  been  paid  to  raising  them  ;  and  a  few  orchards,  nearly  fifty  years  old, 
now  bear  some  good  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  subsequent  owners. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  the  farms  of  this  State,  with  reference  to  profit,  the  few 
great  staple  varieties  are  mostly  relied  on,  while  the  choicer  and  more  delicate  kinds, 
which  require  much  time  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  are  left,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  horticulturist,  who  is  fully  able  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  them. 

To  make  such  fruits  profitable  to  the  farmer,  he  should  deal  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer. As  things  are,  the  producer  often  gets  less  than  his  proportion  of  the  price  paid, 
while  the  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  pays  far  more  than  he   ought. 

It  is  the  more  common  varieties  of  fruit,  therefore,  (for  which  there  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  good  demand,)  that  are  grown  on  the  farm. 

Fortunately,  the  habits  and  character  of  these  varieties  are  now  pretty  well  known, 
and  the  farmer  can  judge  which  of  them  it  is  most  for  his  interest  to  grow.  He  knows 
for  instance,  that  certain  Apples,  as  the  Baldwin,  produce  in  alternate  years,  and  then 
very  abundantly  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  prices  fall. 
The  intelligent  farmer  would  naturally  make  his  calculations  with  reference  to  these 
facts,  and  avoid  such  casualties  by  selecting  for  his  orchards  such  Apples  as  the  Hub- 
hardston  Nonesuch,  the  Minister,  or  others  of  equal  value,  which  will  find  a  ready  sale 
when  the  Buldivin  and  similar  varieties  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  fact  that  these  things  sometimes  occur,  does  not  prove  that  fruit  is  not  profit- 
able, as  is  sometimes  argued.  If  any  one  fails  to  make  by  it,  he  should  rather  consider 
it  as  an  indication  of  some  want  of  prudence  or  foresight  on  his  part,  and  though  he 
may  not  be  willing  to  see  or  acknowledge  it  himself,  it  will  still  be  evident  to  all  who 
look  on  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fruit  market.- 

To  show  how  great  attention  is  now  devoted  to  this  pleasant  branch  of  rural  econo 
the  following  short  extracts  may  be  given. 
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An  intolli<»'ent  fariiKT  of  1" raiikliii  County,  \viiti;.s  as  follows  : — "  The  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  prospectively  most  important  to  tlic  farmer's  interest,  and  the  farmers  are  just 
befinnino-  to  learn  it;  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  land  can  be  made  so  profitable 
jis  by  raising  fruit,  and  our  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  where  "fruit  of  all 
kinds  has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  received  great  attention,  and  been  attended 
with  most  beneficial  results,  yielding  to  the  farmer  the  most  net  profit  of  any  thing  that 
he  could  cultivate.  Choice  Apples  are  raised  in  great  abundance — except  this  year,  the 
new  edition  of  worms  has  produced  almost  an  entire  failure." 

Another  from  the  same  county,  writes : — "  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  fruit,  particularly  the  Apple,  within  the  last  few  years.  The  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  being  a  deep  yellow  loam,  and  the  surface  greatly 
diversified.  Peaches  are  generally,  and  in  some  instances  extensively  cultivated 
Pear  culture  is  receiving  very  much  attention,  and  Quinces  are  raised,  more  or  less,  by 
every  body.  With  many  farmers  the  profits  of  the  farm  have  doubled  within  the 
last  ten  years." 

In  the  county  of  Middlessex,  also,  the  farmers  are  paying  greatly  increased  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 
"Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  There  are  some  valuable 
old  orchards,  producing  the  Baldwin  and  Hunt  Russet  in  abundance.  Great  num- 
bers of  young  Apple  trees  have  been  set  within  the  last  six  years,  and  are  receiving 
excellent  care  by  careful  pruning  and  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Garden 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries have  also  recently  received  a  degree  of  attention  unknown  here,  until  within  a 
few  years.  There  is  no  doubt  among  our  cultivators  but  that  these  fruits  materially  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  farm." 

From  another  town  of  the  same  county,  the  following  return  was  made,  showing 
also  the  great  attention  which  this  subject  is  receiving  : — 

"  !More  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  culture,  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
with  great  success — especially  Peaches,  which  thrive  exceedingly  well  here ;  about 
5,000  bushels  were  raised  the  past  season.  Apples,  and  other  fruits  do  well.  It  is 
generally  considered,  that  fruit  trees  pay  for  themselves,  including  care,  cost  of  trees, 
&c.,  in  about  twelve  years  ;  and  I  think  a  great  part  of  the  time  bestowed  on  an  or- 
chard is  clear  gain.  All  should  plant  an  orchard  who  have  land;  I  can  assure  them 
more  profit  thereby,  than  from  any  other  branch  of  agriculture." 

In  the  county  of  Ilampden,  though  less  interest  is  felt  in  fruit  than  in  some  other 
counties,  it  is  now  beginning  to  excite  attention.  One  practical  farmer  writes  from 
there,  as  follows  : — "People  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  I  think  with  pretty  good  success.  I  have  done  as  much 
in  the  way  of  raising  fruit,  as  any  man  in  our  town,  and  I  can  say  that  I  get  more  net 
profit  from  my  fruit,  considering  the  labor,  than  from  any  other  products  of  my  farm 
We  are  seventy  miles  from  Boston ;  we  can  pick  our  Apples  one  day,  and  have 
in  Boston  market  the  next." 
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The  county  of  Norfolk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit,  from  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  its  vicinity  to  the  best  of  markets,  and  the  facilities  which  it  has  for  selecting 
the  finest  varieties.  An  intelligent,  practical  farmer,  writes  thus  : — "  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  A  good  orchard  of  Apples,  in  full  bearing,  would 
probably  increase  the  profits  of  a  farm  one-third;  and  where  a  variety  of  fruit  is  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  the  increase  of  profits  would  be  one-half,  perhaps  more." 

Another  in  Middlessex  County,  says; — "Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  particularly  Apples  and  Peaches.  We  send  to  the  Boston  and. 
Lowell  markets  about  six  thousand  bushels  of  Peaches,  and,  in  bearing  years,  about 
six  thousand  barrels  of  Apples.  We  consider  hay,  fruit  and  wood,  more  profitable 
than  anything  we  can  raise." 

In  Essex  County,  fruit  has  received  "  mucli  attention.  The  best  kinds  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Quinces,  are  raised  in  abundance." 

In  this  county,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  of  early  date.  The  oldest  Pear  tree  in  the 
State  still  stands  a  constant  bearer,  having  been  imported  from  England  by  the  cele- 
brated Governor  Endicott.  Importations  were  then  very  rare,  most  trees  being  pro- 
pagated by  the  seed.  This  tree  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  a 
JBon  Chretien,  though  of  inferior  quality.  The  exact  date  at  which  it  was  set  out  is 
not  known.  The  grant  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  was  made  to  Governor  Endicott 
n  1632  ;  and,  not  many  years  after  that,  he  had  a  nursery  of  young  trees  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  this  tree  now  stands.  Some  of  these  trees  he  is  known  to  have  sold 
to  his  neighbors,  who  generally  paid  in  land,  the  price  being  sometimes,  two  acres 
a  tree. 

The  St.  MichaeVs,  St.  Germain,  Brown  Beurre,  and  some  other  fine  foreign  Pears 
were  known  and  esteemed  in  this  county  many  years  ago.  These  varieties  were  pro- 
bably far  better  when  first  introduced  into  this  county,  than  they  are  at  present.  In 
new  lands  and  mild  climates,  they  are  ordinarily  better  than  in  other  soils  and  colder 
climates,  where  they  are  apt  to  be  inferior. 


PRACTICAL     DIAGRAMS    OF     THE     RULES     FOR    LAYING 
OUT    GARDENS,    FORMING    CURVED    LINES,    <fec.* 

To  form  a  volute  where  the  border  is  of  equal  breadth. — The  usual  mode  of  forming 
a  volute  or  spiral  line  is  one  of  the  simplest  problems  in  geometry,  and  therefore 
requires  no  explanation  here.  The  following  method  is,  however,  both  original  and 
better  adapted  for  throwing  up  such  a  figure  in  groundwork.  It  is  the  invention  ot 
Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth,  and  was  by  him  first  described  in  The  Gardener'' s  Magazine, 
u-om  which  source  our  four  following  figures  and  descriptions  are  taken.  "  Make  a  circle 
d  the  center  of  your  intended  volute,  as  much  in  circumference  as  v^^i  '"tend  the 

*  From  MclNTOSn'8  Book  of  t/u)  Garden. 
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breadth  of  your  circuitous  border  to  be;  stick  this  circumferential  line  full  of  pegs,  and 
tie  one  end  of  a  garden  line  to  one  of  them.  Taking  the  other  in  your  hand,  go  out  to 
the  point  where  vou  intend  (he  volute  to  begin;  and  as  you  circumambulate,  holding 
the  line  strained  tight,  you  will  delineate  on  the  ground  the  annexed  fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

A  volute  where  the  border  is  intended  to  be  gradually  narrowed  towards  the  center 
as  in  fig.  2,  may  be  thus  formed : — "  Make  a  circle  as  before,  and  instead  of  driving 
the  pegs  upright,  let  them  form  a  cone ;  or,  instead  of  pegs,  use  a  large  flowerpot 
whelmed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  smaller  one  whelmed  over  it.  Measure  the  radius  of 
your  volute,  and  wind  that  complement  of  line  round  the  cone  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  with  the  varying  breadth  of  your  intended  border,  and  commence 
making  the  figure  at  the  interior  by  unwinding  the  line." 

A  volute,  the  border  of  which  widens  as  it  approaches  the  center,  is  produced  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  last;  only,  as  the  figure  is  as  it  were  reversed,  unwind  the 
line  from  the  other  end,  and  fig.  3  will  be  produced. 

The  following  ingenious  method  of  forming  circles  or  other  curvilinear  lines,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  must  be  of  great  practical  use  to  those  who  have  the 
]aying-out  of  grounds,  particularly  intricate 
figures  in  geometrical  gardens.  Suppose  a 
b  c,  fig.  4,  to  be  three  points  in  the  curve, 
taken  at  equal  distances 
(say  fifty  links) :  placing 
the  cross-stafi"  at  b,  with 

one  of  the  sights  pointing  to  a,  make  b  o  perpendicular  to  a 
b,  and  measure  its  length.  Then,  removing  the  cross-staff  to  c, 
make  c  o  perpendicular  to  b  c,  and  equal  to  b  o ;  and  make  the 
line  bod  equal  to  a  o  c.  Then  d  is  a  point  in  the  curve ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  other  points  may  be  found  successively. 

Fig.  5  differs  from  the  above  only  in  this,  that  the  angles  are 
taken  outside.  Set  up  three  pegs,  say  fifty  links  apart,  as  before, 
and  fix  the  cross-staff  in  r,  with  one  sight  on  the  line  r  b  a,  and 
the  other  pointing  to  c.  Then  measure  r  b  and  r  c,  and  remove 
to  the  line  e  c  b  ;  draw  e  c  equal  to  r  b,  and  e  d  equal  to  r  c,  and 
so  on.  The  same  end  may  be  obtained  by  a  theodolite,  or  by 
instrument  for  taking  angles ;  or  even  with  three  needles  stuck  in  a  board, 
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Yicr.  6. 


ing  the  requisite  oblique  angle.  Setting  the  instrument  in  b  fifty  links  from  a,  with 
one  leg  of  the  angle  on  the  line  b  a,  and  by  the  other  peg  directing  an  assistant  to 
place  the  peg  c  at  the  distance  of  fifty  links ;  then  remove  to  c,  and  so  on. 

To  find  the  center  of  a  circle,  whose  circumference  will 
pass  through  three  given  points  (not  in  a  straight  line), 
connect  the  three  points  a  b  c  (fig.  6)  together ;  from  the 
middle  of  each,  erect  lines  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
where  these  perpendiculars  cut  each  other  is  the  center 
required. 

To  find  the  center  of  a  circle,  connect  three  points  in 
the  circumference,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  two  lines 
erect  perpendiculars.  Where  these  intersect  each  other 
is  the  center  required. 

To  construct  a  hexagon,  divide  the  circle  into  three  equal  parts ;  from  the  middle 
of  each  line  erect  a  perpendicular ;  and  where  these  cut  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
are  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  meet. 

To  construct  an  octagon,  divide  the  circle  into  four  equal  parts,  by  describing 
a  square  within  it ;  erect  perpendiculars  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square  ; 
and  where  they  intersect  the  circle  are  the  points  where  the  sides  of  the  octagon  meet. 

To  construct  a  pentagon,  draw  a  line  through  the  center  of 
the  circle,  from  the  center  of  which  erect  a  perpendicular,  c  d  ; 
divide  the  straight  line  from  c  to  6  into  two  equal  parts  ;  take 
e  d  as  a.  radius,  and  describe  a  circle,  making  e  the  center,  and  ^ 
when  that  circle  cuts  the  straight  line  at  /  the  distance  from  f 
to  d  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  pentagon. 

To  describe  a  circle  the  center  of  which  is  occupied  with  a 
square,  say  the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  fountain,  &c., 
tie  a  cord  round  the  square,  not  over  tight ;  to  that  attach  a  line,  in  length  equal  to 
the  radius,  minus  half  the  size  of  the  square  base  ;  with  that  line  describe  the  circle. 
This  is  a  plain  working  plan,  and  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  laying  out 
grounds.  The  same  rule  may  be  applied  when  the  base  is  circular,  or  of  any  equal 
sided  figure,  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  <fec. 

To  describe  a  circle  when  the  base  of  the  fountain,  statue,  &c.,  is  oblong,  lay  the 
oblong  correctly  down  on  paper;  find  its  center  by  drawing  two  lines  diagonally 
through  it ;  from  that  describe  a  circle  of  any  size  ;  draw  two  lines  across  the  circle 
parallel  to  the  longest  sides  of  the  oblong  figure ;  from  these  erect  perpendiculars,  at 
equal  distances,  and  note  their  respective  lengths;  on  the  ground  draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  longest  sides  of  the  oblong ;  erect  perpendiculars  as  before,  and  measure 
their  lengths  from  the  drawing,  putting  in  a  peg  at  the  end  of  each,  which  will  des- 
cribe the  circle  required.  A  line  applied  as  in  the  last  example,  will  describe  an 
elliptical  figure. 

describe  an  oval  whose  length  is  given,  divide  the  length  into  three 
let  the  two  inner  points  so  found  be  the  centers  of  two  circles,  which  shall 


Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  8. 


tlic  ends  of  (lie  oval  ;  tlio  iiitorsocliiij,'  points  of  these 
c'iirlos  will  be  centers  to  tlic  two  seirrneiits  recjuired  to 
complete  the  figure  8. 

To  describe  an  oval,  when  the  longlli  and  breadth  are 
both  given,  lay  down  the 
length  and  breadth  pcri)en- 
dicular  to  each  other  ;  com- 
bine a  and  d ;  measure  the 
distance  from  c  d,  on  the  line  a  c  from  r,  which  will  give 
c  n  ;  measure  the  distance  from  n  a,  on  the  line  d  a, 
which  will  give/;  divide /a  into  two  equal  parts,  at 
the  middle  of  which  erect  a  perpendicular:  wliere  that 
perpendicular  cuts  the  line  a  h  will  bo  the  center  A,  for 
the  end  of  the  oval ;  and  where  it  cuts  the  line  d  i  at  g,  is  the  center  for  the  side,  (fig.  9.) 
The  gardener's  oval,  when  both  the  length  and  breadth  are  given,  is  thus  formed  : 

Set  oif  the  length  a  b,  and  breadth  c  d, 
perpendicular  to  each  other ;  take  half 
the  long  diameter,  and  measure  from  c, 
to  the  line  a  b,  with  that  length;  when 
tliat  line  cuts  the  line  a  b,  put  in  a  peg ; 
?-  /---.=!:..':l'  qI  \o         „  do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
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lb  point  e  will  be  found;  stick  in  there  also 
a  peg ;  then,  with  a  cord  passing  round 
the  pegs  i  e  and  c,  with  the  addition  of 
the  space  from  a  to  e,  describe  tlie  figure 
with  the  peg  c.     (Figure  10.) 

To  form  an  egg-shaped  figure  (fig.  11), 

the  line  a  b  being  given,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  from  the  point  c,  where 

these  lines  intersect  each  other,  construct  a 

circle  with  the  radius  ca  or  cb;  draw  the 

line  c  d  perpendicular  to  a  5;  taking  a  and  b 

as  centers,  describe  two  arcs ;    draw  a  line 

from  b  through  d,  till  it  cuts  the  arc  at  /; 

then,  with  J  /as  a  radius,  complete  the  figure. 


To  set  off  a  walk 
perpendicular  to  the 
line  c  d. — From  the 
center  e  on  the  line 
c  c/  set  oflf  e  <7  and 
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\      e  h,  at  equal  distances.     From  the  points  k  g  draw  two  arcs 
I      of  different  radii ;  if,  where  these  arcs  bisect  each  other,  a 
-J,/  line  be  drawn,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  c  d.     Bj  the  same    K 
rule  the  center  of  a  walk  will  beHbund  perpendicular  to  the    V^ 
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line  e  /,  taking  o  as  the  center,  fig.  12.  To  set  off  a  walk 
perpendicular  to  the  corner  of  a  wall.  —  Carry  out  the  lines 
a  and  h  straight  with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  of  equal 
lengths  ;  from  the  two  ends  of  these  lines,  with  equal  radii, 
describe  two  arcs  ;  from  where  they  bisect  each  other,  draw 
a  line  to  the  corner  of  the  wall,  which  line  will  be  the  center 
of  the  walk,  fig.  13. 

The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  14,  illustrates  an  instrument 
very  useful  in  laying  out  mathematical  figures.  It  consists 
of  an  upright  pole  two  feet  in  length,  shod  with  iron,  upon  which  revolves  a  metallic 
tube  with  a  projecting  shoulder,  to  which  is  attached  by  a  screw  a  wooden  rod,  eight, 
ten,  or  more  feet  in  length,  marked  in  feet 
and  inches.  Upon  this  rod  there  is  a  mova- 
ble iron  slide,  with  an  iron  sharp-pointed 
stud.  The  two-feet  pole  being  placed  in  the 
center,  or  point  from  which  the  figure  is  to 
be  described,  the  slide  is  moved  along  the 
rod  to  the  proper  distance,  and  fixed  there 
by  means  of  a  screw.  An  iron  handle, 
turned  up  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  about  18 
inches  in  length,  is  taken  hold  of,  and.  as  it 
is  moved  round,  the  iron  stud  in  the  horizontal  rod  describes  the  figure  intended 
to  be  formed. 

Another  useful  instrument  is  a  pair  of  wooden  compasses  shod  with  iron,  the  legs 
of  which  are  five  feet  in  length.  To  one  leg  a  quadrant  bar  of  iron  is  attached,  and 
made  to  pass  through  the  other  leg.  This  quadrant-shaped  iron  rod  is  perforated  at 
every  three  inches,  and  furnished  with  a  screw-pin  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  instrument 
distended  to  the  extent  required.  The  quadrant  rod  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  leg  of  the  instrument,  so  that  when  the  leg  is  moved,  for  example,  three  inches 
on  the  quadrant,  it  gives  six  inches  at  the  points  of  the  compasses ;  if  moved  one 
foot  on  the  quadrant,  it  gives  two  feet,  and  so  on,  being  always  double  the  former 
ext(int. 

The  following  figs.,  15  to  29,  which  sometimes  occur  in  flower-gardens,  are  given, 
with  their  centers  marked  to  facilitate  their  being  laid  down  on  the  ground.  They 
are  from  a  German  work  entitled  HmidhihliothecJc  far  Gartner,  by  Ligiler  of  Berlin. 


Fis;.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.   29. 

Rules  for  calculating  the  length  of  shadows. — In  selecting  'situations  for  gardens' 
and  also  for  planting  trees  for  shelter,  the  length  to  which  their  shadows  will  reach 
during  winter  deserves  consideration,  as  also  does  that  of  the  shade  caused  by  halls 
and  other  buildings ;  for  no  screen  should  be  planted  so  close  as  to  shade  any  part  of 
the  ground,  nor  any  glass  roof  be  erected  on  which  the  sun  may  not  shine  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Several  rules  are  given  for  determining  this.  The  relation  between  the  height  of 
a  tree  and  the  length  of  its  shadow  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  sun's 
declination,  which  latter  will  be  found  by  consulting  an  almanack,  and  the  former  by 
the  sun-dial — at  least,  most  sun-dials  have  the  latitude  engraved  on  them  ;  if  not,  the 
of  the  county  will  give  it.  The  height  of  the  tree,  wall,  or  building,  and  the 
th  of  its  shadow  on  the  ground,  form  the  perpendicular  and  base  of  a  right-angled 
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triangle,  the  hypotbenuse  of  which  angle  is  represented  by  that  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  ground.  This  hypotbenuse,  or  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
noon,  always  forms,  with  the  ground  line,  an  angle  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  latitude 
and  the  sun's  declination  added  together,  from  the  20th  of  March  till  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember; but  from  the  22d  of  September  till  the  20th  of  March,*  the  sun's  declination 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  the  latitude.  This  angle  being  found  and  the 
height  of  the  wall,  house,  or  tree  taken,  all  the  rest  will  be  found  by  the  rules  of  trig- 
onometry. 

The  following  simple  rule  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  do  not  understand  geometry  or 
trigonometry,  and  will  give  the  shadow  near  enough  for  practical  purposes : — 


Multiply   the   height   of  tlie  wall,  tree,  or 
buiUiisr— 


latitude 

5H° 

by  3.710. 

52" 

..   3.852. 

53° 

..    4.140. 

54" 

.  .    4.402. 

55° 

.  .    4.89.5. 

5G° 

..    5.309. 

57° 

.  .    5.944. 

58° 

.  .    G.C51. 

The  product  ■will  give  tlie  k-iigth  of  the  shadow 
at  noon  on  the  shortest  da}'. 


Example. — Wliat  will  be  the  length  of  tlio 
shadow  of  a  tree  10  feet  high,  in  latitude  52° 
on  the  shortest  day  ? 

3.852  the  multiplier  for  latitude  52". 
10  the  heiglit  of  the  tree. 

38.520 
12 


6.240 
12 


2.880  Ans.  38  feet,  6  inches,  2  parts. 


ORNAMENTAL    GKOUNDS     AT    HAMILTON     COLLEGE. 

BY    THE    CURATOES. 

The  readers  of  the  Horliculturist  will  remember  that  mention  was  made  in  this 
journal,  a  few  months  ago,  of  certain  contemplated  improvements  in  the  grounds  per- 
taining to  ITamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
work,  though  it  is  far  from  being  completed.  Our  time  and  labor,  hitherto,  have 
been  expended  chiefly  in  removing  unsightly  incumbrances,  in  grading  and  draining 
the  soil,  in  planting  hedges,  and  laying  out  roads  and  walks.  This  foundation-work 
being  now  finished,  and  something  having  been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  we  feel  justified  in  making  a  brief  report  of  our  operations  to  those  interested 
in  such  matters,  and  in  presenting  an  engraved  plan  of  our  grounds.  We  do  this  by 
way  of  acknowledgement  to  those  who  have  aided  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  others  who  are  engaged  in  similar  labors. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  annexed  plan.  We  will  suppose  the  reader  to  be,  for  the 
time,  our  visitor.  On  arriving  at  the  middle  entrance,  K,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Park,  let  us  drive  along  the  carriage-road  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  front  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  This  avenue,  you  will  observe,  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  wire 
and  a  hedge  of  Buckthorn.  On  the  left,  we  have  a  near  view  of  the  South 
B  ;  the  Chapel,  A;  Middle  College,  C  ;  North  College,  D  ;  and  the  Astrono 
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Observatory,  E.  If 
we  stop  at  tbis  last 
named  edifice,  and 
acsend  tbe  tower,  we 
sball  bebold  a  land- 
scape of  great  varie- 
ty and  beauty.  Not 
far  from  tbe  base  of 
tbis  building,  tbe  bill 
slopes  gently  down 
to  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Oriskany.  Yonder, 
several  miles  to  tbe 
nortb,  tbis  valley 
unites  witb  tbe  Mo- 
bawk,  from  vvbieb 
you  see  tbe  mist 
rising.  Lookino;  still 
furtber,  in  tbe  same 
direction,  among  tbe 
blue  bills  near  Rome, 
you  discover  a  storm 
raging  ;  wbile  at  the 
east,  the  Trenton  Cte^ 
hills,  some  twenty 
miles  off,  are  bathed 
in  sunshine.  At  the 
south  and  west,  you 
see  other  hills  and 
plains,  not  wanting 
in  interest  and  beau- 
ty. Before  leaving 
tbis  fine  post  of  ob- 
servation, whether  of 
the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  let 
us  appoint  another 
visit    here     a    year  plan  of  gkounds  at  nAsniTON  college. 

hence,  when,  the  new  telescope  (the  first  large  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
tbis  country,)  being  mounted,  and  a  transit  instrument  and  clock  obtained,  we  shall 
be  able  to  entertain  you  longer  and  better  at  this  point  in  our  grounds. 

Passing  now  in  a  south-westerly  course,  in  the  rear  of  the  Colleges,  we  come 
Gymnasium,  G ;  and  to  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet,  F ;  in  each  of  which  places  we 
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doul)tloss  fiiul  much  to  interest  us.  Returning  by  another  road  to  the  Observatory, 
wo  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  in  wliich  the  late  President  Davis  spent  the  eve- 
ning of  his  life.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Park  we  approach  the  brow 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  Colleges  stand.  The  Oriskarty  creek  sweeps  around  near  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  now  liidden  among  groups  of  trees,  now  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  pleasant  murmur.  Turning  our  steps  southward,  we  will  pause 
a  short  time  at  the  College  Cemetery,  which  we  enter  at  I.  This  could  not  well  be 
introduced  into  our  published  plan,  and  we  will,  therefore,  only  say  of  it  here  that 
both  this  and  the  avenue  leading  to  it  are  planted  with  evergreens  and  various  droop- 
ing trees  appropriate  to  such  places.  Several  monuments  have  already  been  erected 
over  honored  and  precious  dust,  and  we  are  confident  that  taste  and  aff'cction  will 
continue  to  render  this  spot  increasingly  beautiful.  As  we  proceed  again,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  we  obtain,  at  one  point,  a  broad  view  of  Clinton,  in  the  valley 
beneath  us ;  at  another,  we  see  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  village  of  Paris,  on  the 
summit  of  an  opposite  hill ;  and  at  another,  we  discern  the  city  of  Utica,  nine  miles 
distant.  At  several  of  these  points  commanding  the  finest  prospects,  rustic  arbors, 
and  seats,  will  soon  be  constructed. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  main  entrance,  it  will,  pcrliaps,  be  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  some  of  the  Professors,  (a  few  of  whose  residences  appear  on  the  south  side  of 
our  Plan,)  and  to  receive  under  their  roofs  that  hospitality  which  they  know  well  how 
to  dispense.  .Before  parting,  however,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  work  we  have 
thus  begun  shall  be  completed.  These  grounds  are  not,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  we 
have  no  wealth  to  lavish  in  marble  fountains  and  statues,  and  other  costly  works  of 
art ;  but  we  will  try  and  not  mar  what  Nature  has  rendered  so  beautiful  to  our  hands. 
By  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  of  every  variety  of  form  and  foliage, 
and  each,  if  possible,  perfect  in  its  kind;  by  propriety  of  arrangement;  by  such 
pleasing  structures  as  our  means  will  enable  us  to  adorn  the  grounds  with  ;  and  by 
rendering  all  these  accessible  by  roads  and  walks;  we  will  try  to  make  this  plateau  a 
haunt  of  beauty,  and  in  harmony  with  the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  it. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  round  London  the  hopes  of  the  gardener  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
sudden  and  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  24th  inst.  From  the  18th  to  the  20th  the  weather  was 
excessively  hot  for  the  period  of  the  season,  the  thermometer  indicating  77°  in  the  shade  on  the 
19th;  and  as  high  as  95*  in  the  sun  on  the  21st.  A  strong  gale  commenced  from  north-east  on  the 
night  of  the  22d,  and  continued  on  the  23d,  on  the  night  of  which  there  was  1°  of  frost ;  but  the  blos- 
soms were  safe.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  there  was  1°  of  frost  at  10  P.  M. ;  but  during  the 
night  the  thermometer  fell  to  18° — or  14°  below  freezing,  notwithstanding  the  heat  arising  from 
the  ground.  "Where  this  heat  Avas  prevented  from  affecting  the  thermometer  by  a  radiator,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  as  low  as  12°. 

The  frost  was  what  is  termed  a  black  frost,  of  the  most  pervading  description.  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  blossoms  are  everywhere  killed.  There  may  be  a  few  from  later  blossoms,  and 
a  few  naturally  late-blooming  Apples,  but  all  the  most  valuable  are  completely  destroyed.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  a  good  south  wall  have  suffered,  but  such  of  the  young  fruit  as  wei'e  leaning 
against  the  warm  wall  are  supposed  to  be  safe.  The  shoots  of  Walnuts  are  hanging  wet,  black, 
and  soft,  as  if  par-boiled. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  thermometer  having  been  thus  low  in  April,  near  London,  in  the  pres- 
ent century  at  least. 

Accounts  from  the  surrounding  counties  are  to  the  same  effect.  Near  Tunbridge  "Wells,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  25°,  and  the  most  abundant  young  crop  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Pears,  which 
had  been  seen  for  several  ^'ears,  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  Hampshire,  near  the  Andover  Road- 
Station,  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  the  thermometer  was  14"  below  the  freezing  point.  The  whole 
of  the  blooms  on  the  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples,  totally  perished ;  also  the  young  Apri- 
cots, which  were  larger  than  Damsons,  and  all  the  Greengage  Plums,  as  well  as  Rhubarl>,  and 
every  Asparagus  head  which  was  above  ground.  Such  destruction  has  never  before  been  seen  by 
our  correspondent. 

At  Sawbridgeworth,  although  Mr.  Rivers  observed  the  thermometer  no  lower  than  25°,  all  the 
wall  fruit  which  was  not  well  covered,  all  the  standard  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  blossoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Apples,  if  not  all,  utterly  perished. 

Near  Worthing  the  common  Box  lost  nearly  all  its  old  leaves;  our  informant  assures  us  that 
he  found  the  inside  of  them  a  solid  plate  of  ice. 

Next  week  we  shall  no  doubt  have  abundant  confirmation  of  this  sad  announcement. —  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle,  of  April  29. 

Sale  of  Plants  at  Ealing  Park. — The  sale  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  magnificent  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  commenced  on  Thursday  last,  and  will  be  finished  to-night.  The  first  day 
was  wet  and  cold ;  nevertheless  upwards  of  50  people  attended,  consisting  of  the  princij)al  me- 
tropolitan nurserymen,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen. 
Among  the  latter  we  noticed,  W.  Upton,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  and  II.  Colyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford. 
The  plants  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  condition,  and  realized,  upon  the  whole,  fair  prices. 
When  we  were  present  on  Thursday  some  of  the  largest  of  the  specimens  were  brought  forward. 
We  observed  that  the  enormous  Epacris  grandijlora,  which  for  many  years  formed  the  crown 
head  of  the  Ealing  Park  collection  at  the  Chiswick  fetes,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Eyles,  for  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Company,  for  12/.  lOs. ;  this  fine  plant  was  quite  six  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
and  covered  with  bloom,     A  Polygala  acuminata,  of  similar  size,  and  also  in  flower,  was  put  up. 
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iiiul  fotohoJ  10/.  16s. ;  this  was  purcluiscd  by  Mr.  I'rroN,  who  aUo  beeainc  the  fortuiintc  possessor 
of  a  lum^iiitiecnt  Axalea  crquisitn,  for  which  lie  paid  the  handsoinc  sum  of  17/.  17«.  ;  this  plant 
was  in  all  respects  in  excellent  condition,  and  inoasure<l  about  five  feet  in  height  and  si.\  feet  in 
width.  The  same  buyer  likewise  purchased  a  beautiful  Azalea  variff/ata,  four  feet  bj*  five  feet, 
for  which  15/.  15«.  was  paid.     An  extremely  good  plant  of  Azalea  O'ledstancsi  fetched  10/.  10«. ; 

this  was  purchased  by Jouxstoxe,  Esq.,  of  Oak  House,  Felthum.     Azalea  Lavorenceana, 

fwhieh  did  not  appear  to  be  different  from  Minerva)  fetched  the  great  price  of  24/.  3s. ;  this  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Upton;  it  was  certainly  a  splendidly  grown  plant,  measuring  four  feet  in  height 
and  six  feet  in  width.  Azalea  Apollo,  five  feet  by  four  feet,  fetched  8/.  10s. ;  and  A.  Gledstanesi, 
"tl.  6s.  Azaleas,  altogether,  fetched  good  prices,  as  did  greenhouse  plants  generally ;  although 
some  Ileat/i'S,  L'riosttwotis,  PodolobiwuH,  Iniliyofera  decora,  and  a  few  other  things,  sold  for  prices 
considerably  below  their  value.  Stove  pliints  seemed  less  in  demand  than  greenhouse  plants, 
and  therefore  realized  less  money.  Beautiful  bushes  of  Ixora  Javanica,  A\  feet  in  height,  and  3^ 
feet  in  width,  only  fetched  2/.  10s. ;  Dij>ladeuia  crassinoda,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  through, 
10s.  ;  Allamaiida  catliartlca,  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  2/.  15s. ;  and  other  plants  of  this 
description,  fetched  similar  prices.  The  number  of  lots  sold  to-day  was  IGl ;  the  principal  pur- 
chasers, in  addition  to  those  already  named,  were  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Amhrose  Basset,  of  Stamford 
Hill ;  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  ;  Mr.  Dons,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Catiicaut,  Bt. ;  Jlr.  'Walk- 
er, of  Acton  ;  Mr.  James  Yeitcii,  of  Chelsea ;  and  ^lessrs.  Eraser,  of  Lea-bridge.  Yesterday 
about  the  same  number  of  buyers  assembled,  and  a  similar  number  of  lots  were  sold,  but  they 
did  not  fetch  near  such  high  prices  as  they  did  on  Thursday.  The  plants  were,  however,  gene- 
rally smaller.  A  Pbnelca  spcctabilis,  5  feet  in  height  a:id  6  feet  in  width,  was  bought  by  Jlr.  Col- 
ter for  6/.  15s. ;  a  Dillwynia,  2i  feet  high,  and  as  much  tlirough,  was  knocked  down  to  Messrs. 
Eraser  for  5/.  5s.  ;  Boronia  serrulata,  2  feet  in  height,  and  a  little  more  in  width,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Yeitcii  for  5/,  15s. ;  Mrs.  Treadwell  had  a  Chorozcma  Ilenchmanni,  3^  feet  in  height,  and  4 
feet  iii  width,  for  3/.  15s. ;  Erica  mctulaflora  hicolor,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  measur- 
ing 3i-  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  2/.  10s. ; 
Franciscea  latifolia,  two  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  was  bought  by  Dr.  Dalbeny,  of  Oxford, 
for  17s. ;  the  same  gentleman  also  purchased  an  Adamia  versicolor,  of  similar  dimensions,  for  1/. 
2s. ;  Boronia  pinnat a,  three  feet  in  height,  and  more  in  width,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Speed, 
of  Edmonton,  for  2/.  1 2s.  Gc/.  Colconema  rubrum,  a  beautiful  plant,  six  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Eyles,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  for  3/ ;  other  lots  fetched 
from  10s.  to  1/.  each. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 


Cleeodendrox  splexdexs. — There  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful  or  useful  plant  in  cultivation  than 
this  Clerodendron ;  for,  under  good  management,  its  large  clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Unfortunately  it  can 
never  be  everybody's  plant,  for  it  cannot  be  grown  with  advantage  except  where  it  can  be  fur- 
nished with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  its  growing  season.  "Where  there  is  conven- 
ience, however,  it  is  well  worth  attention,  and  will  be  found  to  amply  repay  any  amount  of  trouble 
which  may  be  bestowed  on  it. 

It  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  short-jointed  young  shoots,  selected  in  a 
rather  firm  state,  inserted  in  sandy,  peaty  soil,  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  afforded  a  brisk  bot- 
tom heat.  It  may  also  be  increased  by  grafting  it  on  any  of  tlic  stronger  growing  varieties  ;  but, 
although  this  plan  was  at  one  time  much  recommended,  it  has  now,  I  believe,  fallen  into  disre- 
pute, the  plant  having  been  found  to  do  quite  as  well  on  its  own  roots.  The  young  plants  should 
be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  handling,  and  re- 
placed in  bottom  heat,  in  a  moist,  warm  situation.  When  well  established,  shift  into  other  pots, 
two  sizes  larger,  and  keep  them  as  near  the  glasi  as  is  convenient,  in  order  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  strong,  short-jointed  wood.  And  during  the  growing  season,  continue  to  afford  them  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  of  85°  or  90",  with  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  all  the  light  possible,  merely 
ng  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  forenoons  of  bright,  warm  days.  Do  not 
them  growing  too  late  in  autumn,  however;  rather  endeavor  to  have  the  cuttings  rooted 
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early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  get  strong,  well-furnished  plants  by  autumn,  wlieu  they  shouM  be  re- 
moved to  a  drier  atmosphere,  graoually  withholding  water  from  the  soil,  wilh  a  view  to  get  the 
wood  well  ripened.  And  I  may  observe  that  upon  thi?,  and  the  plant  being  allowed  a  period  of 
rest,  future  success  greatly  depends;  for  unless  the  wood  i^^  properly  ripened,  aud  the  natural 
season  of  rest  afforded,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  getting  them  to  break  strongly  or  grow  vig- 
orously ;  but  if  these  particulars  have  been  properly  attended  to,  they  will  grow  equally  well 
whether  started  in  June  or  March,  arid  form  splendid  plants  for  blooming  in  a  warm  house  during 
winter.  If,  however,  your  young  plants  are  intended  for  blooming  in  summer,  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld  towards  the  middle  of  October,  aud  they  may  be  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters  by  the  middle  of  November,  which  may  be  a  corner  of  the  stove,  or  to  any  dry  situation 
where  the  temperature  may  average  from  5O0  to  55",  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  the  soil 
durin"'  the  resting  season.  About  March  tuin  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  away  as  much  01 
the  soil  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  stronger  roots,  and  re-pot  in  not  over-large  pots,  using 
good  fresh  turfy  loam,  rich  fibry  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions,  well  intermi.xed 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  to  secure  rapid  drainage,  cutting  the  shoots  well  back  to  strong  prom- 
inent eyes.  After  potting,  plunge  in  a  sharp  bottom  heat,  and  maintaiu  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
frequent  syringing,  but  carefully  avoid  overwalering  the  soil,  until  the  plants  fairly  stiirt  into 
growth. 

The  shoots  may  be  loosely  trained  to  stakes  until  the  plants  can  be  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  when  light  wire  trellises  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  kept  neatly  and  regu- 
larly tied.  There  is  no  danger  of  overpotting  a  plant  like  this,  for  with  good  management,  plenty 
of  light,  and  the  command  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  will  fill  a  20-inch  pot,  and  form  an  immense 
specimen  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  it  will  bloom  nicely  in  a  12-ineh  pot,  forming  a  hand- 
some moderate  sized  plant.  Therefore,  the  size  of  the  flowering  pots  may  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stance?, the  only  difference  being  that  the  plants  will  bloom  earlier  and  their  beauty  will  be  shorter 
lived  in  small  pots,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  large  shift  is  given,  however,  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
too  much  water  to  the  soil,  until  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  when  this  is  the  ease  a 
liberal  supply  of  clear  manure  water  should  be  administered.  Keep  the  shoots  regularly  trained 
to  the  trellis,  and  continue  to  keep  up  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  with  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere, 
until  they  are  fairly  in  bloom,  when  they  may  be  gradually  prepared  for  removal  to  the  show- 
house  ;  and  if  this  is  done  carefully,  and  they  are  afforded  a  close  corner  not  exposed  to  draughts, 
they  will  continue  to  unfold  their  brilliant  flowers  for  a  very  long  period.  By  taking  care  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened,  affording  the  plants  a  period  of  rest,  and  disrooting,  »tc.,  as  recommencd 
above,  the  specimens  will  last  for  any  number  of  years. — Alpha,  in  Gard.  dron. 


CoxocLiNiuM  lANTHEMUM. — The  fine  foliage,  excellent  habit,  and  large  loose  spreading  lieadsot 
light  blue  flowers,  which  terminate  every  shoot  of  this  plant,  make  it  exceedingly  attractive ; 
and  its  season  of  blooming,  winter  and  early  spring,  when  blue  flowers  are  scarce,  merits  for  it 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  plants. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  for  commencing  its  culture,  as  a  good  specimen  of  it  may  be  grown 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  When  received  it  should  be  placed  in  a  close  j)it  or  house,  keep- 
ing it  near  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  got  over  the  effects  of  traveling,  shift  it  into  a  pot 
two  sizes  larger  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  growing.  For  soil  use  good  rich  turfy  loam,  fibry 
peat,  and  well  decayed  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clean 
sharp  sand  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure 
may  also  be  added  with  advantage.  Be  careful  to  have  the  ball  and  soil  in  a  nice  moist  healthy 
state  when  the  plant  is  shifted,  and  place  it  in  a  close  moist  warm  situation,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  much  water  at  the  root  until  fi'ce  growth  shall  liave  commenced.  Sprinkle  the 
plant  morning  and  evening  with  the  syringe,  and  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere  ;  also  keep  it  as 
near  the  glass  as  is  convenient,  in  order  to  induce  a  vigorous  start.  When  it  is  evident  that  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  stop  the  shoots,  and  tie  them  out,  so  as  to  induce  the 
lower  buds  to  pusli,  in  order  to  obtain  a  well-furnished  foundation.  Continue  to  afford  the  plant 
a  humid  atmosphere,  sprinkling  it  ficquently  overhead  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe,  but  regulate 
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tlio  It'inpornture  so  ns  to  Becure  strong  closc-jointcd  shoots.  If  all  ^oes  on  •well,  a  second  shift 
will  \>p  r(><niiroil  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  Mny,  and  this  should  not  be  deferred  nnfil  the 
roots  cot  mat  fed,  or  the  plant  sustains  any  eheek  for  want  of  pot  room.  There  will  bo  no 
dangor  in  giving  a  large  shift  now,  but  bogiimers  will  be  fafcr  to  give  only  a  moderate  one,  for 
there  is  some  danger  of  erring  in  watering  a  jdant,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  large  bod}'  of 
loose  soil,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  give  two  moderate  shifts.  Attend  to  keeping  the  shoots 
nieely  tied  out,  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  foliage,  and  to  secure  a  comjiact  sturdy 
habit  of  growth. 

During  summer,  the  jdnnt,  if  in  vigorous  health,  may  bo  removed  to  a  cold  jiit  or  frame,  which 
can  be  kept  close  and  moist.  But  the  very  best  position  for  securing  rapid,  strong  growth,  would 
be  a  pit  where  a  bottom-heat  of  80o  or  S5°  could  be  maintained,  and  ■where  the  plant  coidd  be 
kojit  near  the  glass,  keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  cool,  and  affording  it  a  slight  shade  for  a  few 
hours  on  the  forenoons  of  verj*  bright  days.  Here  it  would  grow  ver}'  rai>idl3',  and  a  frame 
and  a  little  fermenting  material  proi)erly  put  together  might  be  casilj'  made  to  afford  a  gentle 
bottomdieat  for  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be  useful  for  manj'  plants  besides  this.  Attend 
during  the  growing  season  to  keeping  the  shoots  nicelj- tied  out,  stopi)ing  them  as  maybe  neces- 
sary, and  also  to  shifting  as  may  be  required.  Stopping,  however,  should  not  be  practiced  later 
in  the  season  than  will  ailow  of  getting  the  last  growth  well  ripened  before  winter ;  and  if  the 
shoots  are  kept  properly  tied  out,  and  the  plant  well  managed  otherwise,  very  little  stopping 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  compact  bushy  specimens.  When  damp  cloud}'  ■weather  occurs  in 
autumn,  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  where  the  temperature  may 
average  about  55'^,  placing  it  near  the  glass,  and  it  should  be  rather  sparingly  supplied  with 
water  for  a  few  ■weeks,  in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  a 
fine  di-play  of  bloom.  By  removing  the  plant  to  a  warmer  situation,  and  giving  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water  at  the  root,  it  will  soon  develop  its  beauty,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  conservatory 
while  in  flower.  Care  must  be  observed,  however,  not  to  place  it  in  the  way  of  cold  draughts, 
and  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against,  as  this  would  soon  destroy  the  blos- 
som, and  greatly  impair  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

If  afforded  a  close  dry  situation,  the  flowers  will  remain  some  two  months  in  perfection,  and 
will  present  a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast  with  those  of  most  winter-blooming  plants.  After 
the  flowering,  the  plant  may  be  cut  back  rather  closely,  and  removed  to  a  cool  dry  situation  for 
a  few  weeks,  keeping  it  sparingly  supplied  with  water  until  it  shows  indications  of  growth  ; 
■when  it  should  be  repotted,  slightly  reducing  the  old  ball,  and  clearing  away  a  portion  of  the 
old  exhausted  soil.  The  same  treatment  as  recommended  above  may  be  repeated,  and  ■will  pro- 
duce an  inunense  specimen  in  course  of  the  second  season.  Cuttings  selected  of  firm  bits  of  the 
young  wood,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  ■way,  will  root  very  freely  in  bottom  heat.  But  tlie 
plant  will  bear  cutting  back  and  disrooting  to  any  extent;  so  that  ■when  once  a  stock  is  obtain- 
ed, there  ■will  be  little  necessity  for  propagating  it. — Alpha,  in  Gard.  Chronicle. 


The  Curysakthemum. — In  the  following  remarks  respecting  Chrysanthemums  I  shall  chiefly 
confine  myself  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in  pots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flow- 
ering, I  cut  them  down,  and  place  them  in  any  convenient  corner  on  the  south  side  of  a  ■wall, 
where  they  are  in  some  measure  sheltered  from  frost  and  north-easterly  ■winds.  They  remain 
in  this  situation  undisturbed,  except  by  watering  them  now  and  then,  until  the  present  time, 
■when  they  are  removed  to  a  more  open  place,  preparatory  to  their  being  wanted  for  the 
jiurpose  of  propagation.  Chrysanthemums  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  offsetts;  I 
have  often  grown  them  from  the  latter:  but  I  have  found  the  foliage  so  apt  to  go  off  them,  and 
leave  the  plants  naked  at  the  bottom,  that  I  greatly  prefer  cutting?,  which,  with  good  treatment, 
will  retain  their  foliage  green  and  healthy  almost  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  best  time  for  put- 
ting in  cuttings  is  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  I  use  the  points  of  the  best 
shoots  of  the  current  year's  wood,  not  more  than  '2  or  3  inches  in  length,  cutting  them  close  to  a 
and  removing  tiie  bottom  leaves.  When  potted,  I  transfer  them  to  a  close  frame;  anc 
venient,  I  assist  their  strikin.,'  by  means  of  a  gentle  bottomdieat,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
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necessary,  for  they  strike  readily  without  it.  I  shade  for  a  few  hours  ia  the  day-time,  until  they 
have  taken  root,  when  I  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  pinch  out  tlieir  tops,  which  causes  them  to 
break  freely.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  ah  inch  or  two  in  length,  I  pot  into  3-inch  pots,  in  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  one-third  rotten  dung,  selecting  the  strongest  and  bushiest  plants,  and 
discarding  the  rest.  When  potted,  I  again  place  them  in  a  close  frame,  and  shade  a  little  until 
they  have  made  fresh  roots.  They  are  afterwards  set  out  of  doors,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  pre- 
vent their  being  drawn,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  3  or 
4  inches  in  length,  I  again  pinch  out  their  lops,  in  order  to  make  them  bushy;  and  after  they 
have  grown  an  inch  in  length,  I  shift  the  plants  into  6  inch  pots,  placing  thtm  again  in  their 
former  situation  ;  and  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  well  with  roots,  I  re-pot  them  into  9-inch 
pots,  in  which  I  flower  them,  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  I  now  place  them  thinly  in  a 
nice  open  place,  where  they  have  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  this  keeps  them  dwarf  and  healthy.  I 
keep  the  pots  clear  of  weeds  and  suckers ;  water  them  as  often  as  they  require  it ;  and  when 
they  have  fairly  set  their  flower-buds,  I  give  them  some  good  clear  manure  water  twice  a  week, 
or  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  About  tlie  beginning  of  October,  I  remove 
some  of  the  most  forward  plants  under  glass,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  through  the  day.  The 
others  are  taken  in  as  they  are  required,  or  as  the  weather  may  render  necessary ;  for  though 
hardy,  the  Chrysanthemum  will  not  stand  more  than  4°  or  5°  of  frost,  without  sustaining  some 
injury.  I  bloom  here  every  year  about  150  plants,  varying  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and  hav- 
ing from  25  to  30  full  blown  flowers  on  each  plant,  many  of  which  do  not  require  a  single  stake 
to  support  them.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that,  if  some  of  the  most  promising  shoots  of 
out  door  plants  are  layered  in  the  beginning  of  September,  by  giving  them  a  twist,  and  pegging 
them  down  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  young  plants  about  ten 
inches  high,  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  three  weeks,  i.  c.  if  they  are  kept  watered.  When  rooted 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days,  while 
they  make  fresh  roots ;  afterwards  they  should  have  plenty  of  air.  Tlants  managed  in  this  way 
are  very  suitable  for  the  front  shelves  of  the  stage,  or  for  mixing  with  other  plants.  The  earliest 
and  best  flowering  of  the  plants  I  take  cuttings  from  are  selected  and  planted  in  any  vacant 
places  in  the  shrubberies,  all  the  shoots  being  first  shortened  back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  pot. 
This  causes  them  to  make  more  shoots,  whicli  are  again  stopped,  thus  keejung  the  plants  dwarf 
and  in  due  bound-i,  and  inducing  them  to  bloom  at  a  season  when  few  flowers  adorn  the  garden. 
— T.  R ,  in  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Wardi.^n  Cases. —  Roiial  InMltution,  March  17. — Dr.  Stephen  II.  Ward  delivered  a  lecture  on 
this  occasion,  on  "Wardiau  Cases,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridged  report.  Dr.  Ward 
began  by  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  led  his  father  to  adopt  air-tight  cases  for  the 
aceommodation  of  his  London  window  plants.  lie  had  placed  a  chrysalis  in  a  bottle,  with  a 
little  damp  earth,  in  order  to  watch  its  progress  towards  transformation  into  a  moth ;  a  Fern 
and  a  Grass  began  to  vegetate,  and,  to  his  surprise,  continued  to  show  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  former  on  its  more  perfect  development  proving  one  of  his  favorites,  which  he  had  often 
failed  in  rearing  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  investigating  and  questioning  himself  on 
these  appearances,  the  answers  readily  presented  themselves,  inasmuch  as  all  the  requirements 
of  nature  were  contained  within  the  bottle  —  air,  light,  and  moisture.  Slany  persons  had  fdlen 
into  the  error  that  Ward's  cases  were,  or  ought  to  be,  hermetically  sealed ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
change  of  air  is  frequently  necessary;  this  will  imperceptibly  occur  in  the  closest  made  cases, 
or  they  would  inevitably  burst.  The  trough  to  contain  the  earth  may  be  made  of  any  materials 
—  earthenware  or  wood  pitched  inside;  but  the  best  are  zinc.  Of  all,  by  far  the  best  were 
stated  to  be  bell-glasses,  which  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  cut  flowers,  which  are  long  pre- 
served in  them,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Camellia,  which,  on  one  occasion,  had  retained  its  beauty  for 
nearly  a  month.  To  size  there  arc  no  limits  —  from  an  ounce  phial  even  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
itself  The  decay  of  a  he.althy  plant  on  transmission  to  a  room  in  town  is  effected  by  the  variety 
ious  gases,  evaporation  from  dryness  of  air,  frequent  and  sudden  alteration  of  cur 
mperature,  deposition  of  dust,  soot,  ifec,  the  latter  cspeciallj'  inimical;  all  these  were 
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viJotl  ngoiiist  by  the  glass  case,  wliilo  the  moist  me  wliicli  was  riiiscil  becanio  condensed  on  the 
sides  of  the  gliiss  on  oceaiions  of  clmn^o  in  the  external  U  flpeiiiture,  ncciiniulaliiig  and  :.cscend- 
ing  to  the  eaitli,  nt  the  bottom  bceotning  more  jierfeetly  aeinted,  und  in  a  ntatc  bettor  adapted 
for  stimulating  and  novuisliing  llie  plant.  Sc  ci)nii>lete  is  the  routine  in  sneli  a  little  world,  in 
il<elf  independent  of  external  eiieumstaneos,  that  tlio  old  bottle  scaled  iij)  I'J  years  siiiee  is 
green  with  vegetation,  though  the  deposits  of  Confervie  on  the  inner  surface  materially  dis- 
figure its  appearance.  Tliis  bottle  has  had  no  fresh  moisture  since  first  closed.  The  advantages, 
besixles  those  of  mere  ornament,  were  stated  to  be  great  —  to  the  poor  man  in  hospitals,  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  trans]iortalions  of  plants  from  one  country  to  another,  duration  of  flowering, 
to  all  ranks  confined  in  cities  and  sick  rooms,  they  were  stated  to  be  a  blessing.  At  St.  'riiouias* 
Hospital  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  to  provide  cases,  one  of  which  was  exliibited,  most 
elegant  in  form,  and  in  these  the  patients  found  a  fruitful  source  of  gratification.  One  of  the 
advantages  belonging  to  cases  of  this  kind  was  the  facility  of  transmitting  plants  fiom  one 
country  to  another.  Mr.  Vortune  has  sent  to  tliis  country  250  specimens,  out  of  which  215  have 
arrived  in  health.  Mr.  Ward  successfully  forwarded  to  Sydney  a  variety  of  English  plants  in 
a  case  (hat  was  five  months  on  the  passage;  on  its  arrival  there  the  Primrose  was  just  blossom- 
ing ;  and  this  case  subsequently  returned  to  England  Avith  a  collection  of  Australian  iilants. 
The  carbonization  of  the  atmosphere  by  animal  res[)iration,  and  the  restoration  of  oxygen  by 
vegetation,  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  upon  this  Mr.  Ward  claims  the  merit  of  suggestions  as  to 
sanitary  buildings  in  which  vegetation  would  form  a  conspicuous  feature.  In  connexion  with 
the  restorative  nature  of  the  process  of  vegetation,  a  taper  was  put  under  a  bell-glass  contain- 
ing a  Rose  and  other  flowers,  and  was  extinguished  in  ten  minutes.  But  after  exposing  the 
glass  to  the  sun  for  about  three  hours,  the  taper  could  be  again  kept  alight  for  the  same  period 
as  before.  In  the  same  manner  vegetation  in  water  would  be  found  to  restore  the  oxygen,  and 
in  consequence  it  was  possible  to  keep  fish  in  air-tight  cases,  when  vegetation  was  allowed  to 
accompany  them.  To  Mr.  ^YARD  was  due  the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  a  vivarium  into 
a  closely  glazed  case  in  1811,  and  for  having  depended  for  tlie  renovation  ot  the  air  necessary 
for  the  gold  and  silver  fish  contained  therein  upon  the  purifying  action  of  associated  jdants, 
such  as  Pontcderia  crassipes,  Pistia  utratiotcs,  Vulisneria  spirnlis.  ilr.  Bowerbask  took  the 
hint  fi-om  Mr.  "Waro,  and  established  a  little  vivarium  in  a  large  glass  jar — stlckle-backs,  min- 
nows, and  fresh  water  snails,  and  with  plants  of  Valisneria,  and  covered  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
with  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  a  closed  case.  Snails,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Conferva?  that 
cover  tlu;  leaves  of  Valisneria  and  other  aquatics,  were  first  recommended  in  a  note  in  the 
number  of  the  "  Microscopicat  Journal,"  for  September,  1841.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  eo 
long  ago  as  17G3,  LEnEiiMUM.ER  had  juiblished,  in  his  "Microscojiicol  picrcadovs,"  a  figure  of  an 
open-mouthed  bottle  containing  fresh-water  zoojihytes,  associated  with  Duckweed,  Chara,  and 
otiier  plants.  Mrs.  Thynne  first  introduced  marine  vivaria  into  London;  having  brought  some 
living  Madrepores  up  to  town  in  1846,  from  Torquay,  t-he  placed  them  in  two  glass  tanks,  and 
at  first  effected  aeration  of  the  water  by  having  it  daily  taken  out  and  poured  in  gradually  from 
a  height,  occasionally  sending  for  fresh  sea-water  and  thoroughly  renewing  it;  after  a  year  or 
two  her  JIadrcpores  seemed  to  flag,  and  then  she  procvred  some  i)ieccs  of  rock  and  shell  with 
living  sea-weeds  attached,  and  subsequently  depended  upon  the  counterbalancing  action  of  these. 
Dr.  Ward  decidedly  entertains  sanguine  hopes  that  success  will  ultimately  attend  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  principles  in  extension  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  heidth  to  the  human 
frame,  although  he  admits  that  difllculties  would  present  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
such  adaptation. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Masetti  Rose  Stock. — I  have  cultivated  this  stock  these  10  years  on  a  portion  of  my  nursery 
ground,  consisting  of  abf)ut  three  acres  of  light  poor  soil  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  The 
better  part  of  it  is  light  sandy  loam  ;  I  find  the  Manetti  to  suit  me  much  better  than  the  Dog 
Rose  for  dwarf  plants;  nearly  all  the  Hybrid  PeriJctuals  and  Bourbons  take  freely  upon  it,  and 
make  fine  heads.  Some  specimen  plants  have  stood  seven  or  eight  years,  and  are  now 
health,  while,  if  they  had  been  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose,  or  upon  their  own  roots,  they 
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not  have  remained  healthy  above  two  or  three  years,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  light  dry 
soil.     Rose  growers,  who  are  fortunately  situated  on  a  rich  soapy  loam,  or  on  a  deep  loam,  or 
who  possess  a  deep  vegetable  soil  with  a  cool  moist  bottom,  doubtless  find  the  Dog  Rose  suit 
them  best.     And  these  are  the  cultivators  whom  I  have  generally  heard  condemn  the  Manetti 
stock.     I  believe,  however,  that  in  most  other  soils  and  situations 
the  Manetti  is  preferable,  and  it  will  be  highly  prized  by  those 
who  have  to  contend  with  light,  dry,  or  poor  soils,  on  which  this 
stock  will  flourish,  when  the  Dog  Rose  would  scarcely  live.     A  few 
Roses  will  not  grow  well  upon  it,  siich  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaterre 
Ophirie,  (fee;    but    as  a  set-off,  it  will  be  found  that  Robin   Hood, 
Madame  Aimee,  Ilypocrate,  Oiillet  parfait.  Superb  Shaped,  Un- 
ique, (fee,  grow  niucli  more  robust  on  it  than  they  do  on  the  Dog 
Rose,  and  they  produce  finer  flowers. —  R.  B.  Bircham  Hedenham 
Rosery,  Bungay,  SuJ'olk,  in  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Flower  Stands  for  Gkeeshouses,  &c. — In  small  greenhouses,  par- 
tieiilarly  those  attached  to  or  near  the  proprietor's  house,  where 
elegance  of  design  and  neatness  in  keeping  are  attended  to,  we  see 
nut  why  stages  of  the  ordinary  clumsy  description  should  not  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  plants  set  in  elegant  vases  or 
flower-stands,  having  the  surface  of  the  pots  covered  with  clean 
green  moss.  The  subjoined  cut  represents  a  flower-stand  suited  to 
this  pm-pose,  and  much  used  in  France.  They  are  of  cast-iron  or 
brorze,  and  not  only  are  the  plants  tastefully  arranged  in  them,  but 
often  little  jets  are  introduced,  as  shown  in  our  cut.  Wherever  such  an  arrangement  is 
intended,  we  would  suggest  to  have  all  the  tables  portable,  so  that  the  arrangement  may  be 
altered  at  pleasure. — M'IntosKs  Book  of  the  Garden. 


Espalier  Railing. — The  accompanying  cut  exhibits  a  specimen  of  a  cheap,  durable,  and  elegant 

espalier  railing,  consist- 

"""11""    II ■      •         C  iV- 

.1.1..  ;-i^t^:^=^^EB^ . I L .  ing  of  wrought-iron  up- 
rights \^  inches  square, 
and  six  feet  in  height. 
They  are  set  into  large 
blocks  of  unhewn  stone, 
sunk  in  the  ground  so 
as  not  to  be  seen.  The 
horizontal    wires     are 

nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamater ;  and  after  being  very  firmly  secured  at  one  end,  are 
made  to  pass  tlii-ough  tlie  uprights  at  about  6  or  7  inches  apart  from  each  other.  They  are  then 
tightened  up  with  a  nut  and  screw  at  the  other  end. — Ibid. 


-p<^p^>^ 


^^. 
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Oi'R  Fboxtispiece. — We  present  tliis  inunth  a  plate  of  eight  well-proved  excellent  varie- 
ties of  Cherries.  "We  cannot  say  that  Ave  are  partial  to  this  mode  of  illustration — one  or 
two  varieties,  "vvith  foliage,  would  make  a  nnich  finer  picture;  but  by  giving  portraits  of 
eight  varieties  at  once,  wc  furnish  a  greater  amount  of  information ;  and  this,  with  us,  is 
the  main  point.  To  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist^  these  varieties  are 
well  known,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have  more  recently  engaged  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, know  but  little  about  them.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  that  Ave  cannot  do  wrong  m 
making  still  more  Avidely  and  favorably  known  varieties  of  such  sterling  merit. 

Ko.  1.  Elton — This  is  one  of  Kxicnx's  English  varieties,  said  to  have  been  a  cross 
between  the  White,  Heart  and  Yellow  Sjjanish.  Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  long,  or  [)0.ntoi.l 
pale  yellowish- white,  nearly  covered  with  light  red.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  and  delicious 
Tree  a  strong  grower,  spreading,  and  somewhat  irregular,  with  large  leaves,  distinguished 
by  reddish  petioles,  or  leaf-stalks.     It  may  be  placed  among  the  early  varieties. 

No.  2.  YelloiD  SjMnish^  called,  also,  Bigarrcau  and  Graffion — A  very  old  variety,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  succeeding  w'ell  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  yellow,  or  cream  color,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  excellent.  Tree  vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  generally, 
forming  a  handsome,  round,  regular  head.     Mid-season. 

No.  3.  KnighVs  Early  Black — One  of  Kxight's  English  varieties,  said  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  May  Biike  and  Yclloic  Spanish.  Fruit  medium  to  large  size,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  stout,  short  stalk.  Skin  quite  black  Avhen  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  rich- 
Tree  of  medium  size,  spreading,  forms  a  handsome,  regular,  round  head.     Early. 

No.  4.  Napoleon  Bigarreau — A  very  large  and  beautiful  French,  or  Dutch  variety,  resem- 
bling the  Yellow  Spanish^  but  larger  and  more  oblong;  not  fii'st  quality,  except  when  ri 
pened  in  fine,  drj'  weather.  Tree  vigorous,  erect,  and  regular  in  growth,  with  large,  heavy 
leaves,  and  a  prodigious  bearer,  Avill  produce  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  Yellow  Spanish. 
Bather  late,  succeeding  the  Blach  Tartarian. 

No.  5.  Heine  Horteme — A  large  and  beautiful  French  variety,  belonging  to  the  DuTce  class; 
somewhat  oblong,  bright  red,  tender,  sliglitly  acid,  but  rich  and  delicious.  Tree  an  erect, 
regular  and  handsome  groAver,  makes  a  beautiful  pyramid  or  small  standard  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  for  gardens.  Ripens  late,  and  hangs  long  on  the  tree.  A  moderate  bearer  Avhen  young, 
increasing  in  fruitfulness  with  age. 

No.  6.  Burfs  Seedling — Originated  by  Mr.  Zeha  Burr,  of  Perinton,  near  Rochester,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  A  large,  handsome  A'ariety,  somcAvhat  like  the  Elton,  but  not  so 
pointed,  nor  scarcely  so  large,  generally.  Tree  remarkable  for  its  erect  and  handsome 
growth,  and  for  growing  very  late  in  the  season,  so  late  that  the  tops  of  the  shoots  are  often 
Avinter  killed,  Avhich  is  an  objection  to  it  in  very  cold  latitudes.     Rather  early. 

7.  Downer^s  Late  Bed — Originated  by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  near  Bos- 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  light  red,  slightly  mottled  Avith  amber,  in  the  shade,  tender. 
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juicy  and  sweet.  Tree  an  erect,  rapid,  and  handsome  grower,  and  produces  abundant  crops 
of  fruit,  which  are  borne  in  large  chisters,  and  hang  long  on  the  tree.  Kather  late.  Season 
at  Rochester  about  middle  to  end  of  July. 

No.  8.  Blach  Bugle — One  of  Knight's  English  varieties,  like  tlie  KnigMs  Early  Blade,  a 
cross  between  the  Yellow  Spanish  and  May  Dulce.  In  form  and  color  it  resembles  the 
KnighVs  English  Blacky  but  has  a  longer  and  more  slender  stalk.  Fruit  large,  high  flavoredi 
and  excellent.  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  black  among  the  old  well  proved  varieties  in 
cultivation.     Tree  vigorous  and  hardy,  forming  a  handsome,  regular,  round  head. 


IIiNTS  FOG  TOE  Seasox. — Ovviug  to  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  kitchen  garden  croj<s 
will  be  later  than  usual  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  the  first  sowing,  both  in  frames  and 
in  the  open  ground,  were  lost  through  sudden  changes  and  protracted  periods  of  severely 
cold  weather  in  March  and  April.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  had  no  good  growing 
weather  till  about  the  5th  or  Gth  of  May.  Much  may  be  done  to  make  up  for  this,  by  se- 
lecting such  varieties  of  vegetables  as  come  most  quickly  to  maturity,  and  by  encouraging 
their  growth  with  extra  care  and  cultivation,  a  constant  use  of  the  hoe,  and  frequent  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure,  should  the  weather  be  dry.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  vegetables,  of  the  best  quality,  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  successive  sowings.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Radishes,  Peas,  and 
String  Beans,  which  are  only  fit  for  use  in  a  young  state,  and  for  a  short  time.  Lettuce  is 
another  thing  of  which  a  continual  supply  of  young  plants  should  be  kept  up  by  every  one 
who  wishes  a  good  salad  for  the  table  every  day.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetables  for  soup.  Our  American  housewives  give  too  much  attention  to  cake 
and  confectionery,  and  far  too  little  to  soups.  No  dinner  table  in  this  country  should  be 
without  its  soup.  The  kitchen  garden  should  send  into  the  cook  a  regular  daily  supply  of 
small  Carrots,  Turnips,  Leeks  or  Onions,  Parsley,  with  a  little  of  such  flavoring  herbs  as 
Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Summer  Savory,  Mint,  (fee.  "We  wish  that  some  of  those  good 
ladies  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  public  affairs,  would  turn  their  attention  towards  rev- 
olutionizing our  system  of  cookery.  The  preparation  of  food  is  a  science,  if  womeft  would 
so  regard  it ;  few  of  them,  however,  give  it  the  least  attention.  They  can  boil  or  bake  a 
Potatoe,  roast  a  joint  of  meat,  and  make  two  or  three  sorts  of  pies  or  puddings;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.     Our  miserable  system  of  cookery  is  a  cause  leading  to  a  rapid  deterioration 

of  the  race. 

« 

The  Flowek  Gaedex. — Bedding  out  Plants. — In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  bedding  plants  from  houses  or  frames,  to  the  open  garden,  before  the  first  of  June. 
"We  prefer  waiting  until  the  weather  is  settled,  the  ground  well  warmed,  and  all  danger  of 
frost  over.  Then  get  well-established  plants,  bed  out  thickly,  water  overhead  freely  in  the 
evenings,  and  the  ground  will  soon  be  covered;  thinly  planted  beds  look  meagre.  Among 
the  plants  adapted  to  our  summer  climate,  the  Verhena,  Petunia,  Scarlet  Pelargonium, 
Ileliotrope,  Salvia,  and  Lantana,  are  prominent.  The  Cuphea  platyceritra,  Argcratum  ccb- 
lestinum,  Bouvardia  tripliylla,  and  Veronica  Lindlcyana,  are  also  excellent  plants  for  this 
purpose.  Select  pure  and  brilliant  colors,  and  arrange  the  masses  of  each  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect.  A  great  variety  of  plants  is  not  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  glowing 
masses  of  flowers  as  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  sorts. 

lias. — ^^I'lant  the  first  and  second  week  of  this  month,  (we  seldom  plant  our  principal 
till  the  latter  end) ;  strong,  well-established  pot-plants,  raised  from  cuttings,  are  bet- 
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tor  tlian  old  mots,  for  a  lino  sliow  of  pcrfoot  iiowors.  (iive  tlioin  jilonty  of  room — at  least 
four  I'oct  ovory  way.  Turn  out  of  tlio  pots  witliout  disturbing  the  ruots,  and  set  a  neat  stake 
witli  the  phmt,  to  -wliich  it  can  be  secured  as  growth  proceeds. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  finest  new  varieties;  most  of  tlicin  wo  have  proved,  and 
can  vouch  for  their  being  first-rnte : 

Jrjiies,  (Edwards,)  pure  white. 

Aurora,  orange  butY. 

J)ob,  (Drummond.)  vivid  orange-scarlet. 

Grand  Ditle,  (Turner,)  bluish-lilac. 

George  ViUiers,  (Union,)  dark  purple. 

Miss  Caroline,  (Brittle,)  white,  slightly  tipped  with  i)U)'ple. 

Morning  Star,  (Turner,)  orange-scarlet. 

Plantagenet,  (Turner.)  purple,  shaded  with  lilac. 

Sir  John  FranUin,  (Turner,)  butf,  with  salnion  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Sir  II.  Whittington,  (Drummond,)  ruby  crimson  ;  a  large,  perfectly  formed,  superb  flower, 

Fancy  varieties  (so  called),  striped  and  tipped : 

Beauty  of  the  Grove,  (Burgess.)  salmon  buff,  tipped  with  purple. 

Claudia,  (Lochner,)  violet-purple,  tipped  with  white. 

Douglass  JerrohJ,  (Keyno.)  bulf,  edged  with  scarlet. 

Duchess  of  Kent,  (Knight,)  pale  yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

Queen,  Victoria,  (Wheeler,)  yellow,  distinctly  margined  with  red. 

Unanimitii,  (Edwards,)  scarlet,  and  deep  yellow  in  regular  stripes. 


A  Seedling  Apple. — Tl.  B.  Wap.rex,  Esq,  of  Alabama,  Gen.  Co..  IST.  Y.,  very  kindly  sent 
US  a  box  of  handsome  Russet  Apples,  about  the  size  of  our  Golden  Russet,  (described  in 
some  of  the  books  "  English  Golden  Eusset,^')  but  more  of  a  grey  color,  like  the  Pomme 
Gris.  It  is  very  regularly  formed  and  fair,  but  although  of  good  (juality  does  not  equal 
the  Golden  Russet  in  richness.  It  keeps  well,  and  from  what  Mr.  Warken  says  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness, it  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  cultivation.  Mr.  W.  says:  —  "The  tree  bears  a 
large  crop  every  year;  (this  year  seven  barrels).  The  Fruit  is  good  sized,  fair  and  smooth. 
The  samples  sent,  are,  perhaps,  rather  above  the  average  size.  They  keep  well  till  June. 
The  tree  is  about  twenty  years  old,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  seedling." 

The  Xew  York  Ilorticultnral  Societ}',  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
suscitated by  Mr.  Bahnum,  and  peojjle  are  crying  out  tliat  Bakxim's  name  will  give  success 
to  any  thing.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.  If  Barxum  would  sit  down  and  fold  his 
arms,  and  merely  wish  for  success,  or  beg  assistance,  his  name  would  very  soon  lose  its 
prestige.  This  talk  about  men's  names  doing  this  or  that,  is  perfectly  childish.  Success,  in 
everything,  depends  upon  well  laid  plans  carried  out  with  boldness  and  energy.  Baenum's 
programme  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  that  he  depends  upon  his  name 
for  nothing.  Societies  and  Institutions  that  are  sighing  for  a  Barnum  to  animate  their  life- 
less bodies,  would  do  well  to  observe  his  management. 


We  learn  from  the  English  papers  that  Mrs.  Lawrexce,  of  Ealing  Park,  has  disposed  of 
her  magnificent  collection  of  jilants,  in  consequence  of  delicate  health.  She  had  no  less 
than  tAventy-three  glass  houses,  and  her  plants  have,  for  many  years,  been  the  finest  in  all 
England. 
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Mr.  Mathews'  remedy  for  the  Ourculio  has  been  communicated  to  Messrs.  Chas.  Down- 
ing, of  ISTewburgh ;  0.  P.  Williams,  of  Albnny  ;  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon  ;  who  are 
to  constitute  a  committee  to  put  its  efficacy  to  the  test.  We  may  expect  a  rehable  report, 
but  we  presume  it  will  require  several  years  to  experiment.  Mr.  Fahnestook  objected  to 
the  large  committee  previously  appointed  by  our  State  Society. 


To  Correspondents. — Correspondents  will  oblige  us  by  bearing  in  mind,  that  all  letters 
on  business  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  only  in  order  to  secure  attention ;  and  all 
communications,  inquiries,  &c.,  for  the  Editor,  should  be  addressed  to  him.  The  observ- 
ance of  this,  will  relieve  all  parties  from  many  little  needless  annoyances. 


Criticisms  ox  Horticulturist. — Ir.  the  April  IlortlcuUurht  I  notice  some  of  your  correspondents 
think  you  are  ruining  the  work  with  Pears,  Peaches,  Ac,  ttc.  Now,  having  the  Horticidtnrut 
from  the  commencement,  and  speaking  for  myself  individually,  I  would  beg  leave  to  difTer  en- 
tirely from  such  a  statement. 

However  much  I  may  have  admired  Mr.  Dowxixg,  and  there  are  hut  few  men  that  more  cor- 
dially endorsed  him  in  his  Horticultural  views  than  myself,  yet,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Horticulturist  there  has  been  no  single  feature  that  T  more  heartily  endorsed  than  your  articles 
and  illustrations  on  Pears,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  abandon  this  feature,  without 
good  and  sufficient  reason^,  and  a  stronger  sentiment  from  correspondents  than  you  have  yet  no- 
ticed. 

The  portion  of  illustrations  relating  to  flowers,  do  not,  I  am  free  to  confess,  interest  me  much, 
hut  I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  ot  your  subscribers  who  do  feel  an  interest,  and  as  deep  an 
interest,  too,  in  that  department,  as  your  correspondents  do  in  any  thing  they  may  fancy. 

In  regard  to  the  pruning  of  the  Peach :  I  had  given  much  attention  to  that  subject,  having 
Downing'' s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  and  the  Horticulturist,  and  was  really 
green  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  about  mastered  the  subject,  before  you  commenced  publish- 
ing the  article  complained  of,  which,  although  not  strictly  applicable  to  this  country  in  every 
particular,  yet  it  is  enough  so  that  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  comprehension  cannot  fail  to  profit 
by  reading,  if  he  has  a  single  tree  to  train  and  prune. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  would  state  to  you  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1853  there  were 
two  copies  of  the  January  numl^er  sent  me.  The  extra  number  I  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  given  some  attention  to  fruit,  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  feature  on  Pears  that  he 
subscribed  for  the  work,  and  will  probably  continue  to  take  it  so  long  as  it  occupies  its  present 
position. 

What  do  your  correspondents  recommend  in  place  of  those  magazine-splitting  subjects  com- 
plained of?  I  would  much  like  to  know,  and  perhaps  some  other  reader  of  the  Hordiullurist 
would  also  be  glad  to  lecrn,  so  that  you  could  be  warned  in  time,  before  you  had  split  on  some 
sunken  rock  without  a  pcsiible  chance  of  salvation.     Board.man. 


A  Remedy  for  tue  Scaly  Arms. — About  two  years  ago  I  put  into  n  thirty-two  gallon  cask 
twenty  pounds  of  sulphur,  with  about  three  shovels  full  of  lime,  filling  up  the  cask  with  water, 
using  fully  half  of  tlie  solution  at  the  time,  for  syringing  Roses,  &.C.,  that  were  cfTected  with  the 
mildew ;  the  remainder  had  stood  for  three  months,  and  had  become  very  strong,  assuming  a 
deep  red  color.  I  had  at  this  time  a  plant  of  the  Epiphylum  spcciosuiv.  that  was  so  bydly  affected 
with  the  white  scale,  that  I  had  taken  it  out  of  the  house  two  or  three  months  previous  to  its  un- 
dergoing the  operation  I  am  about  to  speak  of.  I  may  here  remark  that  this  plant  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  living  plant  I  had  ever  seen.  I  picked  it  up  one  day  with  a  view  of 
burning  it,  thinking  it  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  live  stock,  but  as  I  passed  the  cask 
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taiiting  the  solution  I  tliought  I  would  try  tlie  opposite  element;  so  I  stirred  up  the  ingredient 
and  dropped  tlio  plant  in,  K-tting  it  remain  about  tliroc  hours.  During  tliis  time  tiie  li(jnid  Imd 
become  ilonr,  and  the  jdant  entirely  ooated  with  the  sediment  I  took  it  out  and  put  it  on  the 
stn^e  in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  it  required  water,  I  watered  it  with  this  solution  in  a  elear 
state.  In  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  life ;  the  shrivelled  parts  began 
to  swell  out  —  the  coating  it  got  by  its  immei-sion  falling  off  in  flakes.  I  now  shifted  it  into  a 
large  pot,  still  continuing  to  water  it  with  the  sulphur  water,  until  the  fresh  earth  had  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  witli  the  sulpiiur.  It  now  grew  rapidly,  and  became  as  healthy  a  plant, 
and  the  green  as  beautiful,  as  I  ever  sjiw.  Tills  plant  is  now  full  of  flowers,  and  has  never  been 
affected  with  the  scale  since.  Having  several  large  Cacti  thai  were  affected  with  the  scale,  and 
being  too  large  to  put  in  the  cask,  I  gave  them  about  five  or  six  waterings  with  the  same  water, 
and  they  soon  became  perfectly  clean.  I  then' watered  all  the  Cacti  I  had  with  the  same  wa- 
ter, whether  clean  or  no.  This  is  now,  as  I  stated  before,  two  years  since.  I  have  not  used  any 
sulphur  water  on  any  of  them  since  that  period,  and  on  examination  I  find  they  are  all  clean  and 
healthy.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  the  soil  the  Cactus  grows  in,  is  impreg- 
nated with  sul])hur,  the  plant  never  will  become  affected  with  scale,  for  this  reason :  the  sulphur 
is  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is  thoroughly  disseminated  through  the  plant,  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering the  ])laut  unwholesome  to  the  scale.     Kobeut  Mkstox. — Ashv'ood,  Tcnv 


Hampton's  New  Siberian  Crab. — One  of  six  seedlings  from  the  Siberian  Crab,  all  of  which  are 
difi^erent. 

Size — ^large  for  a  Siberian.  Form — ovate  conical.  Color — a  deep,  rich  crimson,  blotched  and 
indistinctly  striped  with  elear  orange  and  yellowish  red.  Blossoms — large.  The  tree  presents  a 
splendid  appearance  when  in  blo-som,  and  when  loaded  with  its  dark,  crimson  fruit,  is  highly 
ornamental;  and  the  fruit  is  excellent  for  preserving,  being  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  flavor.  Sea- 
son of  maturity — October  and  November.  Raised  by  William  C.  IIampton,  of  Dudley,  Hard 
County,  Ohio.     "W.  C.  H. 


Cooper's  Market  Apple. — The  above  variety  of  Apple,  it  is  understood,  was  introduced  here 
by  Mr.  Sciienck,  of  Brighton,  who  brought  it  from  Xew  Jersey.  It  is  a  beautiful  medium  sized 
Apple,  tart,  when  first  in  eating,  but  vrhen  fully  ripe,  quite  mild  and  agreeable,  during  all  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  keepers,  and  our  fruit  dealers  have  found  a  ready  sale 
for  it  this  season.  High  colored  when  grown  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  beautifully  mottled.  The 
tree  blossoms  later  by  two  weeks  than  other  kinds,  except  the  Hussct  and  Northern  Spy.  It  is  a 
desirable  Apple  for  Market,  and  very  properly  named  so  on  that  account.  J.  H.  Watts,  Ro- 
chester. 

With  the  above  note  Mr.  Watts  was  kind  enough  to  hand  us  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  fruit,  as  fresh  and  juicy  as  we  would  expect  to  find  them  in  mid-winter.  We 
have  observed  them  frequently  in  the  baskets  of  street  dealers,  late  in  the  spring,  competing 
with  the  Northern  Spy.    It  deserves  more  attention. 


Too  Happy  at  Home  ! — To  Elsie,  Woodside — So  unexpected  a  prescription  for  my  cure,  as  you 
have  proposed  in  the  May  number  of  the  IlortlcuUurisf,  while  it  calls  for  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments, requires  consideration.  An  exchange  of  situations,  if  it  takes  place,  must  be  discusstd. 
Will  you  take,  with  my  perfected  place,  all  its  inconveniences  ?  Will  you,  or  your  husband,  ac- 
cept the  gout,  and  rid  me  of  it?  This,  you  will  say,  can  hardly  be  expected.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  would  not,  if  it  were  possible,  desire  my  bodily  ills.  But  are  you  prepared  to  spare  time 
enough, from  your  troup  of  Olive  plants  to  see  after  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  yourself  on  my 
premises?  The  task  is  not  a  liglit  one,  and  that  you  may  be  prepared  a  little  for  what  will  be 
necessary,  I  will  give  you  a  few  items  to  consider  of. 

The  more  pressing  at  this  moment  is  to  see  after  a  neighbor  who  deserves  not  the  name.  He 
turned  off  the  stream  of  water  which  fed  my  fi^h  ponds,  last  February,  to  supply  his  own  water- 
ram.  The  law,  after  much  expense  righted  me,  and  when  I  had  re-stoeked  my  trout  preserves, 
the  villain  has  just  poisoned  the  rivulet:  my  pets  all  turned  over,  last  night,  perfectly  dfad.  I 
have  to  see  my  attorney  in  the  morning,  enter  suit,  and  attend  to  this  most  annoying  affair  for 
several  months.  Will  you,  or  your  good  man,  carry  on  the  suit  for  me  while  I  am  improving  for 
you  ?     Is  he  a  lawyer,  or  has  he  any  fondness  for  litigation  ?     Let  me  know  that,  before  I  decide. 

You  say  you  have  a  fondness  for  having  every  thing  in  its  place.  Will  you  promise  not  to  diy 
clothes  on  my  new  Araucaria?,  Rhododendrons,  and  funebral  Cypresses,  or  hang  your  caps  on  my 
clioice  Rose  bushes,  while  I  am  delving  in  your  reserved  acres  of  primitive  forest?  My  library  ! 
What  shall  I  do  without  it?  And  will  you  promise  your  children  shall  not  ruin  my  "picture 
books,"  or  scratch  my  Florentine  tables — ray  small  but  recherche  collection  of  statuary?  Will 
you  guarantee  the  Roses  of  Ariadne  and  Pshyche  ?  Shall  the  birds  which  Virginia  is  feeding  have 
all  their  plumage  perfect  when  I  return  ?  My  gardener  is  a  good  one,  and  understands  my  ways  : 
will  you  guarantee  that  he  will  be  here  when  I  get  back  ?  And  if  he  leaves  you  in  a  pet,  or  goes 
on  a  drunken  frolic  to  spite  you,  will  you  see  after  the  fires  in  the  Orchid  house,  the  coldest  nights 
of  next  winter,  every  hour  or  two,  if,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  your  children  has  the  whooping 
cough  or  the  measles ?  Does  your  husband  thoroughly  understand  trimming  dwarf  fruit  trees? 
And  is  his  temper  such  as  not  to  spoil  my  favorite  riding-horse?  Do  you  really  tliink  he  could 
manage  my  Irish  coachman,  and  make  liim  keep  the  gears  of  several  kinds  perfectly  greased  ? 
And  if  he  goes  from  home  a  day  or  two  without  notice,  will  you  ovei'see  your  helpmate  so  much 
as  that  the  horses  shall  be  fed,  curried,  and  nicely  put  to  bed?  Has  he  a  fondness  for  currying  ? 
I  have  several  famous  breeds  of  dogs  who  require  daily  looking  after,  and  to  be  regularly  exer- 
cised, and  you  must  see  that  they  do  not  kill  my  family  of  tame  grey  squirrels ;  and  then  there 
are  the  lop-eared  rabbits,  to  be  daily  and  nightly  protected  from  dogs  and  cats.  The  aviary  I 
will  surrender  to  your  care — but  will  you  be  sure  to  close  off  the  water  from  the  fountains 
before  the  first  freezing  weather?     Or  when  I  return  shall  they  be  found  all  burst?     Is  it  in 
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power  to  supi'fintoml  underJraining  ft  fow  acres  I  liuvc  lately  bonglit,  ami  can  yo"  give  mo  tlio 
aJilross  of  liio  maker  of  llio  beat  tilos  1  Tliore  are  many  other  matters  rc<iuiring  coii.-ideration,  but 
ns  I  received  the  Uorticultarlst  late  in  the  month,  I  must  deter  naming  tliem  till  you  have  a  little 
breathing  spell.  You  have  by  this  lime,  perhaps,  perceived  one  other  eaiise  why  staying  at  homo 
is  necessary;  there  may  be  other  reasons  than  being  "too  happy:"  Tiiero  is  too  much  to  take 
care  of. 

Meantime,  if  you  should  come  eastwardly  this  summer,  ask  Mr.  B.iuuY  to  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to     Amtus. 


SlnjBijotrjs   to    CorrtSiJouiriits. 

Allo-w  me  to  ask  a  faror,  and  answer  tne  under  the  head  of  correspondence.  I  consider  myself  a  novice  in  tlio 
nursery  business,  and  labor  under  great  disadvantages  in  budding  Peaches.  I  generally  suffer  a  loss  of  onc-lialf  of 
my  newly-buddcd  Teaches  in  tlie  spring ;  and  Plums  also.  I  have  exhausted  all  my  ingenuity,  and  made  no  im- 
provements; the  buds  will  ajipear  to  be  all  doing  well,  pushing  out  until  llic  leaf  makes  its  ajipearance,  and  then 
great  numbers  come  to  a  dead  stand ;  after  some  warm,  dry  days,  they  become  loose  and  drop  off,  the  same  as  win- 
ter-killed blossom-buds  do.  I  havo  Dotvning's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Oole'8  Fruit  Book,  and  your 
Fruit  Gadren,  and  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  leadingjournals  of  the  day,  and  Lave  never  found  anything 
to  this  purpose  ;  the  loss  is  no  small  item  lo  me.    Please  give  me  what  light  you  can  on  the  subject.  (1) 

I  found  my  Gooseberries  attacked  by  an  insect  which  destroyed  my  whole  crop  ;  last  season  the  crop  fell  prema- 
turely from  the  bushes ;  upon  close  examination  they  appeared  to  be  punctured  as  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  the 
transparent  varieties,  I  could  see  the  windings  and  courses  the  young  larva  had  taken,  and  when  full  grown,  would 
eat  its  way  out,  and  make  its  way  into  the  ground.  The  size  of  the  worm  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
white,  somewhat  slender,  with  a  liead  quite  blaek.  The  insect  is  new  to  me,  and  I  feel  very  much  alarmed  about  my 
next  crop.  (2)  We  annually  rejoiced  over  a  lovely  crop  of  Gooseberries;  they  were  always  exempt  from  mildew. 
The  remedy  I  resorted  to,  was  to  shake  down  all  the  fruit,  which  was  an  easy  matter,  and  drag  them  into  the  walks 
to  be  trodden  upon  ;  but  the  scorching  sun  soon  finished  tlie  cooking  process,  until  life  was  extinct.  Any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  mc  on  the  above  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Peaches  will  be  a  total  failure  in  our  locality  the  present  year ;  the  blossoms  arc  all  winter-killed.  SAXirEL  Stosee- 
—Ilumherstone,  C.  W.,  April  17, 1S51. 

(1.)  Bud  early  in  the  season,  and  use  shoots  to  bud  from  on  which  the  leaf-buds  are  small. 

(2.)  "We  have  not  seen  such  an  insect  as  you  describe.     Send  us  a  specimen  the  coming  season, 

if  you  can. 

. -♦ 

Tou  know  a  person  sometimes  gets  confused,  and  either  commits  a  blunder,  or  docs  nothing  at  all.  It  is  thus  with 
me,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  tan-bark  to  Strawberry  beds. 

An  intelligent  amateur,  on  the  Hudson,  in  detailing  his  experiments  with  the  Strawberry,  'n  your  instructive  Hor- 
ticulturist, says,  he  applies  tan  in  the  fall,  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants,  (not  stating  how  thick),  and  in  the  spring 
levels,  and  makes  it  equal  over  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  lie  also  recommends  mulching  with  tan,  im- 
mediately after  planting  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Another  recommends  applying  tan  in  the  full ;  another  in  the 
fpring.    One  makes  use  of  the  term  '■Afresh  tan'' ;  one  "  fipent  tan" ;  and  another  "  old  tari''. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  since,  I  mulched,  in  December,  after  the  ground  had  frozen  up,  three-fourths  of  a  Straw- 
berry square,  with  tan  that  had  been  about  my  premises  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  for  three  years  thereafter 
there  was  a  marked  favorable  differnee  between  the  part  mulched  and  the  remaining  quarter.  The  tan  was  spread 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches. 

In  the  fall  of  1S50, 1  had  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  fine  appearing  plants,  scarcely  one  missing,  set  out  the 
previous  spring.  This  bed  I  covered  with  tan  just  drawn  from  tlie  tannery.  This  application  was  made  before  the 
ground  was  frozen.  The  result  was,  that  nearly  the  whole  were  dead  in  the  spring;  and  those  having  any  life,  so 
stunted  as  to  amount  to  nothing.  The  varieties  were  Ilovei/s,  Large  Earhj  Scarlet,  and  Willey's.  The  soil  sandy 
loam,  and  stiff  loam. 

Now  I  think  this  result  was  effected  by  the  taa  Am  I  right?  One  of  my  neighbors,  also,  attributes  the  loss  of  his 
plants  to  the  same  cause. 

I  have  just  pl.inted  out  a  few  squares  of  favorite  varetics,  and  am  desirous  of  mulching  them,  with  something, 
do  it  with  "  tan-bark,"  "//•ftsA  tan-bark,"  or  "  oW  tan-bark,"— and  how  deep— and  in  the  fall  shall  I  cover 
crowns  and  all— and  on  tho  opening  of  spring  is  it  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  crowns,  or  will  they  push  through  it  ? 
you  please,  Mr.  Editor,  give  us  in  the  next  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  your  views  on  this  subject,  and  in  a 


minute  and  particular  manner — not  only  for  my  benefit,  but  the  public  benefit — especially  those  who  are  afraid  of  tan- 
baric  as  a  niulch  »r  Strawberries  ? 

It  is  more  convenient  to  procure  tai>bark  that  has  been  used  at  a  white  lead  manufactory  Is  therj  any  oljject".in 
to  this  ? 

I  propose  tryinfj  the  experiment  recommended  '/ly  Dr.  Hull,  Mr  Paraee,  &^.,  on  a  fejc  riws— p^tasj,  amnjor.ia 
&c.  >Iay  this  stimulant  be  applied  directly  over  the  plants  and  leaves,  or  carefully  poured  around  them  ?  They  do 
not  state. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  spading  tan  into  the  soil,  after  having  been  used  as  a  mulch,  for  three  or  four  years?    T. 

We  regret  being  unable  to  enlighten  our  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  tan,  as  we  have  not 
used  it  as  a  mulching  for  Strawberries,  ami  are  not  chemist  enough  to  answer  from  theory.  Will 
some  of  our  readers  do  us  the  favor  to  reply  ?  Many  statements  concerning  it  have  appeared,  but 
generally  given  so  vaguely  as  not  to  be  reliable  or  satisfactory.  "T."  alludes  to  this,  and  net 
without  reason.  As  to  "spading  down  the  tan,"  we  should  say,  with  reference  merely  to  its 
mechanical  effect,  that  on  heavy  soil  it  might  be  good,  but  on  light  porous  soils,  injurious,  except 
in  cases  where  tan  remained  so  long  on  the  surface  as  to  have  been  converted  into  mold. 


The  New  Willow. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "  C.  W.  P.,"  Xewton,  Mass.,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  respecting  the  new  Willow,  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  came  orig- 
inally from  Gloucestershire,  (England),  without  a  name,  and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  has  no 
name  there,  and  is  not  described  in  any  book  on  the  subject,  and  our  correspondent  in  Entjland 
says,  give  it  a  name,  for  it  is  more  valuable  for  all  purposes,  than  any  Willow  with  which  he  is 
acquainted. 

It  will  be  for  sale  in  the  fall  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  lie  has  called  it  the 
Beve.ridge  Willow,  Salix  Beverid^ei.     Charles  Downing. 


Jllorti'cultural    anlr    gljgruultural    ^otiftt'tjs. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — Saturday,  April  1st,  1854. — The  President  (Hon.  J.  S. 
Cabott,  of  Salem),  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by 
the  Secretary,  (Mr.  W.  C.  Strong). 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  Parker,  proposing  to  purchase  the  estate 
in  School  street,  owned  by  the  Society.     Referred  to  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  R.  M.  Copeland,  of  Roxbury,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  practice  of  scraping  ornamental  trees.  Mr.  Copeland  exposed  the  folly  of  this  practice,  now 
60  common,  and  explained  why  it  was  injurious  to  the  tree.  He  thought  that  the  Society  would 
confer  no  small  benefit  on  the  community,  by  a  warning  report. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  carried.  Tlie  Chair  appointed  Messrs. 
Copeland,  W.  S.  King,  and  A.  Bowditcii  to  constitute  the  committee. 

W.  S,  King  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  report,  widely  circulated  and  generally 
credited  ;  which,  he  said,  was  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  the  Society,  if  true,  and  which, 
if  unfounded,  should  be  at  once  publicly  denied.  The  report  was,  in  effect,  that  the  Fruit  com- 
mittee had,  upon  at  least  one  occasion,  been  called  together  by  a  person  other  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairmin ;  and  that  at  such  meeting 
"  a  Gold  Medal  worth  $  10,"  had  been  awarded  for  a  seedling  Cherry,  to  the  person  who  had 
called  the  meeting;  and  that  the  claims  of  another  seedling,  confessedly  supeiior  (Mr.  Walsh's 
Seedling)  had  been  ignored  ;  that  the  award  was  made  by  a  minority  of  the  Fruit  Committre, 
and  that  the  Chairman  was  not  present  at  such  meeting,  nor,  until  some  time  subsequent,  aware 

such  award. 

King  stated  that  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  exact  truth  of  the  report,  in  all  its  details,  but 
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erioiigli  was  known  to  bo  true  to  -warrant  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  ;  therefore  moved  : — Tliat  a 
Coinmittoo  »)f  tliroo  bo  ni)pointc(l,  by  nomination,  to  cxaniiuo  into  all  tlie  circuinslanccs  nllend" 
ant  upon  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  }>\i:  C.  M.  Hovky,  for  a  seedling  Cherry  ;  and  to  report 
to  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  W.  S.  King,  Samukl  Walkek  (Ex-President),  and  W.  C. 
Stro.no,  were  a]>i)ointed  such  Committee. 


Brioki.yx  IIoRTicri.TrRAL  SoriETY. — -V  friend  kindly  sends  us  the  following  account  of  the  first 
general  Exhibition  of  this  promising  young  Society  : 

"  I  have  been  to-day,  by  invitation,  as  a  judge  of  the  "  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society."  This 
has  been  their  first  meeting  (except  their  monthly  ones),  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe,  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this  neighbourhood.  Their  working  men  seem  to  go  into  it  with 
practical  experience  and  matured  enthusiasm.  They  have  only  been  organized  about  ninety 
days,  and  already  number  over  five  hundred  subscribers.  They  have  got  many  influential  and 
wealthy  gentlemen  as  supporters,  and  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
■working  to  those  of  experience.  The  result,  so  far,  has  surpassed  their  most  sanguine  de^ires, 
and  to-day's  display  does  them  credit.  The  show  of  plants  is  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  superior  skill  in  cultivation,  particularly  in  specimen  plants,  many 
of  which  would  grace  the  tables  of  a  British  exhibition.  Those  of  Louis  Mexand,  of  Albany, 
are  fine,  some  of  the  best  Ericas  I  have  seen  in  this  country/.  He  also  showed  a  noble  Ixora  cocc'nea. 
The  show  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  in  good  quality  and  quantify.  The  Fuchsias 
were  really  fine  ;  the  Pelargoniums  choice  ;  Calceolarias  numerous,  and  some  of  them  good  ;  Aza- 
leas scanty,  and  but  so-so,  (rather  too  late  for  them);  Roses  not  numerous;  Cut  Flowers  the 
same;  Boquets  and  other  arrangements  of  like  character  choice,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
Mr.  Ranx'ii  had  a  good  stock,  and  some  things  very  rare,  among  which  were  the  gold  and  silver 
striped  Aaactochilus.  Mr.  Graeif  had  a  very  numerous  show  of  Calceolarias,  Ac,  which  filled  up 
a  large  space.  Hogg,  of  Yorkville,  had  a  large  table,  among  which  were  Dacrydium  cuprcssinum, 
Capressus  funebris,  each  six  feet  high,  Ryneospermum  jasminoide.%  <tc.  Mr.  Cumxiixgs  also  ex- 
hibited some  good  things,  but  not  for  competition.  Vegetables  were  scarce,  particularly  for  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  was  one  dish  of  very  creditable  Grapes.  Taken  altogetlier,  the  thing  has 
been  successful  and  satisfactory,  and  I  understand  that  you  will  have,  sliurlly,  an  otEcial  and  more 

detailed  account." 

♦ 

Pennsylvania  Horticitltural  Soqety. — The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  16th,  185-4.  The  President  in  the  Chair.  The  Hall  was  thrown  open  at  5  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  was  graced  by  the  elite  of  the  city.  A  finer  display  has  not  been  shown  before  the  So- 
ciety for  many  years.  Contributions  were  brought  from  nearly  all  the  Greenhouses  and  Conserv- 
atories in  the  vicinity.     Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers — Pelargoniums,  8  plants,  for  the  best  to  Kobcrt  Buist ;  Specimen  Pelar- 
gonium, for  the  best  to  llobert  Buist ;  Cinerarias,  8  plants,  for  the  best  to  Thomas  Kichardson,  New  York,  (very  fine, 
and  attracted  special  attention) ;  Poses,  for  the  best  and  the  second  best  to  F.  Allgier ;  Tulips,  cut  flowers,  tor  the 
best  to  G.  W.  Earl;  Collections  of  Plants,  for  the  best  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dundas;  for  the  second 
best  to  llobert  Buist;  for  the  third  best  to  Thomas  Robertson,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Fahnestock  ;  Specimt-n  Plants,  for 
the  best  to  John  Pollock  ;  for  the  second  best  to  James  Kent ;  Kein  Plantx,  shown  for  the  first  time,  a  premium  of  $4 
'o  Robert  Buist  for  Orchids,  Geraniums,  and  Begonia  Zanthina  ;  of  .$1  to  John  Poll.Kk  fir  Orchids  ;  T(thle  de  sign, 
for  Ilie  best  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope  :  Baskets,  for  the  best  to  Jerome  Graff;  f  )r  the  second  best  to  Alex. 
Burnett,  gardener  to  II.  Pratt  McKcan  ;  Indigenous  Flowers,  for  the  best  to  Meehan  &.  Saunders  ;  Poipietn,  pair,  for 
the  best  to  Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best  to  James  Kent.  Special  Premiums— $n  to  Charles  Miller  for  a  collec- 
'ion  of  plants  ;  $2  to  .John  Pollock  for  Gloxinias  and  other  plants  ;  $2  to  Thos.  Richardson,  N.  T.,  for  beautiful  Calce- 
$2  to  John  Sherwood  for  a  collection  of  Roses. 

'ommittee  called  particular  attention  to  a  beautiful  collection  of 'miscellaneous  plants  by  AVni.  Sinton,g.irdene, 
Dr.  Rush,  to  which  they  award  a  premium  of  .$5.    They  also  call  special  attention  to  two  very  flne  spec: 
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of  Strelitzia  regina,  fcr  which  they  award  a  special  premium  of  $3  to  Isaac  Collins,  gardener  to  Gen.  Tatterson.  At- 
tention was  called  to  a  good  collection  of  cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Ilolbrook,  New  York,  David  Scott,  gardener. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee— special  premiums,  viz :— To  Albinus  L.  Felton,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
pots,  with  ripe  fruit,  $3  ;  to  .lerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  four  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  $2 ;  for 
seven  fine  Lemons,  from  II.  N.  Johnson,  $1.  They  also  notice  a  dish  of  fine  Apples  from  Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  III.,  de- 
posited by  II.  N.  Johnson. 

By  the  Committee  on  \egcla.h]cs-~Iihuharh,  12  stalks,  for  the  best  to  Samuel  Cooper ;  A-y/arngu.^,  24  stalks,  for 
tlie  best  to  James  M.  Tage  ;  for  the  second  best  to  Jerome  Graff.  VeffetaJ/les— "Display  for  tlie  best  by  a  market  gar- 
dener, to  A.  L.  Felton.    And  a  special  premium  of  $1  to  Jerome  Graff,  for  3  dishes  of  very  fine  Tomatoes. 


Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hartford  County 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  viz  : 

"WILLIAM  "W.  TURNER,  President.  Henry  Mygatt,  Farmington  ;  Jonx  M.  Niles,  John  S.  Butler,  IIenry 
W.  Terry,  Hartford ;  Charles  L.  Porter,  East  Hartford  ;'Noah  "VV.  Stanley,  New  Britain  ;  Norman  Poktek,  Ber- 
lin ;  E.  A.  HoLCOMB,  Grauby ;  Salmon  Lyman,  Manchester,  Vice  Presidents.  Gurdon  W.  Uuss-ell,  Jlecordinff 
Secretary.  Tuomxs  H-Duttos,  Corresponding  Secretary.  P.  D.  Stillman,  Treasurer.  H.'L.'Bid^-e.ia.,  Auditor. 
II.  A.  Grant,  Joseph  Winsliip,  George  Beach,  .Jr.,  John  11.  Goodwin,  11.  L.  BidwcU,  Henry  Affleck,  Daniel  S.  Dewey, 
G.  B.  Hawley,  Geo.  Affleck,  Charles  T.  Webster,  H.  D.  Welles,  William  F.  Tutile,  Standing  Committee, 


American  Pomological  Society.  —  Kew  York  State  Committee: — P.  Barry,  Rochester;  J.  J. 
TaoMAS,  Macedon  ;  CnAr.LES  Downixg,  Xewburgh  ;  S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing ;  Joun  B.  Eaton,  Buf- 
falo. 

The  duty  of  every  State  Committee,  as  defined  in  the  by-laws,  is  "  to  forward  to  the  general 
Chairman,  one  month  before  every  meeting,  state  pomological  reports,  to  be  ^condensed  by  him 
for  public  action." 


Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society — Fair  of  1854 — The  Fair  for  the  present  year  is  to 
be  held  in  New  York  city  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October.  By  the  following  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  May  5th,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  Institute,  and  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  are  to  unite  with  the  State  Society,  which  will,  no  doubt,  make 
the  show,  the  present  year,  exceedingly  attractive : 

"  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  from  a  committee  appointed  by  local  committee  of  New  York  to  confer 
with  the  American  Institute,  in  relation  to  united  action  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
next  Fair — reported,  that  the  committee  had  performed  their  duty,  and  presented  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Institute  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  Fair  of  the  State  Society  being  held  in  this  city  during  October  next,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient lor  the  Institute  to  hold  any  Agricultural  Fair  the  present  year,  except  as  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Institute  wifl  hold  an  Agricultural  Fair  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

"  On  motion  of  Joii.n  A. "King, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  concur  in  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Institute. 

"  New  York  Horticultural  Society. — Mr.  P.  B.  Mead,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  who  jiropose  to  unite  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  ExliibitioiL  The  list  of  premiums  prepared  by  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Horticulturist,  Rochester,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  considered, 
and  after  additions  and  amendment,  was  adopted. 

"  The  general  Premium  List  was  al<o  taken  up  and  adopted  with  various  additions  and  amend- 
ments to  the  original  report. 

"The  appointment  of  Judges  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  list  having  been  again  considered,  the 
various  committees  were  filled  by  the  Board  and  the  attending  Committee  of  the  Institute. 
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"The  Secret nrv  was  directed  to  j.ropnre  "OOO  copies  of  llic  Pieiiiiiiiii  Lint  for  distiihution,  and 
»  1000  copies  of  tt  Circular  calling  the  attention  of  the  piiMic  to  tlie  united  Kxhihilion  to  be  held. 

"The  President  was  directed  to  corre-ponJ  with  the  llailrond  and  Steainhout  (."oiii|tanies,  in 
relation  to  the  usual  arrangements  for  the  transj>oi  laliim  nf  st"<k  and  articles  free,  and  vicitora 
at  reduced  rates. 

"  .Vdjourned  to  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 

'•Xtio  Yvrk,  Fruhvj.Maj  blk  15.  P.  JOHNSON,  Cot.  Secretary:' 


PtT.VAM  Coi'NTV  (Ini>.),  AaRicuLTUR.\L  SociETY. — The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  the  Putnam  County 
(Indiana),  Agricultural  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Baiubiidge,  on  the  14th  and  loth  daye  of  Soptem- 
bor.  A  fine  and  well  arranged  list  of  lueiiiiums  arc  ofi"ered.  Among  the  jn'cmiunis  we  notice 
about  twenty  volumes  of  the  IlorticulUirlst.  For  thus  remembering  u.-»,  our  kind  friends  in  Put- 
nam County  have  our  best  thanks;  it  is  an  example  that  might  well  be  imitated.  The  following 
are  the  premiums  offered  on  Vcgdahlen,  Fruit,  and  Floinrs : 

Veffei-ahles. — Best  .specimen  of  Irish  Potatoes,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Swccl  Potatoes,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Parsnips, 
Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Turnips,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Beets,  A g.  paper.  Best  do  Onions,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Cal>bage 
Ag.  paper.  Best  variety  Tomato,  Ag.  paper,  Best  do  Pumpliinsor  Squash,  Ag.  paper.  Best  assortracnt  rare  vege- 
tables, IIorL  colored  plates,  $4  00. 

J'yujt.—Hesi  assortment  Fruit,  all  kinds,  IIorL  colored  plates,  $4  00.  Best  do  Apples,  Ilort.  colored  plates,  |4  00. 
Second  best  do  do,  Hort.,  $2  00.  Best  do  Pears,  Ilort.  colored  plates,  $-1  00.  Best  do  Grapes,  Barry's  Fruit  Garden. 
Best  six  specimens  of  fall  Fruit,  Ag.  paper. 

Flfncers.—Tioit  Assortment  of  Flowers,  IIorL  colored  plates,  $4  00.  Best  do  pot  Plants,  IIorL  colored  plates,  $4  00 
Best  do  Dahila,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Chrysanthemum,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Verbena,  Ag.  paper.  Best  do  Geranium, 
Ag.  paper. 

tfan/ert«.— Best  adorned  yard,  Ilort.  colored  plates,  $4  00.    Best  garden,  Ilort.  colored  plates,  $4  00. 


BuocKviLLE  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  some  friend  in  Broekville  (C.  W.) 
for  a  nicely  printed  iiainphlet,  containing  the  officer?,  committees,  premium  list,  &c.,  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  premium  li~t  is  well  arranged,  and  the  picmiums  offered,  quite  liberal.  The  first 
meeting  this  season,  is  to  be  held  June  29th^  and  the  summer,  or  annual  e.\liibition,  September 
14th,  unless  the  state  of  the  season  may  render  it  necessary  to  change  this  time,  of  which,  at  lea^t 
ten  days'  notice  will  be  given.     The  following  are  the  officers  and  eommitees : 

"WILLIAM  MATTIIIK,  Esq.,  PresifJeiit.  R.  P.  Colton,  Dr.  T.  Reynolds,  Vice-Presidents.  Frank  M.  IIolmks, 
Treasurer.  Jacob  D.  Bukll  Secretary.  Mr.  Shcrifl"  Sherwood,  Wm.  B.  Simpson,  James  Cameron,  George  Mor- 
ton, John  Lawrence,  Alex.  Bodgers,  David  Wylie,  Directors. 

Committee  of  .Vp.p.angemrnts. — Mr.  Sheriff  Sherwood,  Chairman.  On  Flowers — Messrs.  John  Lawrence,  Wra. 
Thompson,  and  Dr.  Keynolds.  On  Fniit — Messrs.  O.  Morton,  J.  Cameron,  and  R.  Coleman,  Jun.  On  Vegetables — 
Messrs.  Alex.  Rodgers,  RobL  Watson,  and  W.  B.  M'Clean.  On  Decorations— Messrs.  F.  M.  Holmes,  W.  B.  Simp- 
son, and  Jas.  Crawford.    On  Finance— Messrs.  D.  Wylie,  R.  P.  Colton,  and  J.  Reynolds. 
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SuI}urI)(Ut  Resiliences. 

THE  present  is  eminently  a  time  of  improvement.  Go  where  we  will — in  the  sub- 
urbs of  all  our  cities,  in  our  country  villages,  and  far  into  the  farming  districts — we 
find  the  people  busy  constructing  and  re-modeling  their  dwellings,  laying  out  gardens, 
and  planting  trees.  At  no  previous  time,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  has  such  a 
spirit  prevailed.  The  rage  for  money-making  seems  at  length  to  have  so  far  abated 
as  to  allow  men  to  think  of  their  homes,  and  to  go  about  making  them  somewhat 
comfortable,  and  even  beautiful.  This  is  something  to  rejoice  at.  Were  it  not  so, 
we  should  ill  deserve  the  overflowing  measure  of  prosperity  which  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  us.  Certainly,  no  people  in  the  world  have  stronger  inducements  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  homes,  than  Americans.  Our  present  purpose,  however, 
is  not  to  expatiate  on  this  subject,  pleasant  though  it  be,  but  to  call  attention  to  a 
certain  defect,  which  we  apprehend  is  very  general  among  modern  suburban  residences. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  passion  for  building  on  the  most  pubHc  thorough- 
fares, and  for  making  an  undue  display  of  the  dwelling  and  every  portion  of  the 
ground,  to  the  public.  Now  this  is  manifestly  a  great  mistake.  Quiet  and  seclusion 
we  have  always  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  requisites,  and,  indeed,  the 
greatest  charms  of  a  country  or  suburban  residence.  What  is  it  that  people  seek,  who 
retire  from  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  and  erect  for  themselves  a  dwelling  on  an 
acre  or  two  of  ground,  in  the  suburbs  ?  Do  they  go  there  to  erect  a  costly  house,  make 
a  beautiful  lawn,  and  plant  fine  trees,  merely  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired  by  the 
public  ?  Or  do  they  not  rather  seek  relief  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  and 
a  quiet,  retired  place,  in  which  themselves  and  families  may  enjoy  [ure  air,  and  health- 
ful, pleasant  recreation  ?  This,  we  believe,  is  the  aim  of  by  far  the  greater  number ; 
a  few,  only,  are  prompted  by  feelings  of  vanity,  or  urged  by  the  power  of  fashion. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  people  erect  houses,  and  make  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  first  and  foremost,  for  their  own  comfort  and  gratification.  We  are  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  see  such  a  passion  for  building  on  the  most  public  thoroughfares, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wart  of  experience. 
Sites  for  dwellings  and  gardens  can  be  had  at  least  one-fourth  cheaper,  on  less  fre- 
quented and  much  more  desirable  localities.  The  only  advantage  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  leading  avenues,  is,  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  public  conveyances  ;  but  this  is 
of  trifling  importance,  especially  to  those  who  keep  a  horse  and  carriage  of  their  own, 
and  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  countless  annoyances  insep- 
arable from  such  locations.  But  a  few  days  ago,  we  passed  along  one  of  the  popular 
avenues  of  our  city,  where,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  number  of  very  tasteful  residen- 
ces have  been  erected,  each  having  a  garden  in  front,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet 
deep.  It  was  a  dry  time,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  that  arose  from  the  street,  (thronged 
with  wagons  at  all  hours),  had  covered  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plant,  with  a  thick  coat, 
giving  them,  at  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  when  gardens  should  be  in  the 
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meridian  of  tlioir  beauty,  n  most  dismal  and  forbiddirifj  aspect.  What  a  mistalvO,  wo 
had  to  exclaim,  to  come  out  of  town,  and  spend  so  much  money  on  suburban  resi- 
dences, in  such  a  place  as  this,  where  to  step  out  of  doors  is  to  get  deafened  with 
noise,  and  blinded  and  covered  with  dust  I  Why  did  these  men  not  rather  choose 
some  of  those  quiet  streets  that  lie  among  the  secluded,  rural-looking  districts  ?  There 
they  might  have  tasted  some  of  the  sweets  of  country  life,  but  here  they  cannot. 

Something  might  be  done,  however,  to  make  these  residences  on  public  streets  much 
more  comfortable  and  agreeable  than  they  generally  are.  The  houses  might  be  set 
further  back,  and  masses  of  low  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  planted,  to  exclude  the 
noise  and  dust,  and  give  them  an  air  of  seclusion  and  quiet.  No  matter  how  retired 
the  situation  might  be,  we  would  plant  sufficiently  to  shelter  the  interior  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  the  dwelling,  from  the  wind,  and  to  protect  it  from  intrusion  ;  so  that,  at 
all  seasons,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day,  any  member  of  the  family  might  work,  or 
amuse  themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  without  being  observed.  Very  few  gardens  are 
sufficiently  sheltered.  In  the  north,  high  winds  prevail  during  the  early  spring  months, 
so  that,  unless  shelter  be  amply  provided  for,  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  spring 
flowers  successfully,  or  for  ladies,  or  persons  in  delicate  health,  to  enjoy  daily  the 
pleasures  and  recreations  of  a  garden  at  that  season. 

Farmers  gardens  and  dwellings  are,  as  a  general  thing,  sadly  deficient  in  shelter  and 
protection.  The  house  is  usually  placed,  for  convenience,  close  to  the  highway,  and 
the  garden  and  door-yard  inclosed  with  low,  painted  board  fences.  A  row  of  trees, 
along  the  street,  is  all  that  seems  to  them  necessary  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  there  is 
not  a  spot  that  can  offer  pleasant  out-door  recreation  until  summer  arrives.  Why 
can  they  not  plant,  on  the  exposed  sides  of  their  residences,  thick  belts  of  forest  trees, 
to  break  off  the  winds,  and  inclose  their  gardens  with  high  board  fences,  or  what  is 
much  more  sightly,  Arbor  Vitaj  screens.  Ladies,  children,  or  infirm  persons,  who  may 
desire  out-door  exercise,  would  then  have  some  opportunity  of  enjoying  it  with  safety 
and  comfort.  This  provision  for  shelter,  on  an  ample  scale,  should  be  one  of  the 
earliest  cares  of  every  man  who  goes  about  the  work  of  improvement  in  our  boisterous 
climate,  where  we  have  winter  full  half  the  year.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  people  who 
live  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  to  be.shut  up  in  the  house  six  whole 
months  together.  Winter  walks  and  resorts  need  to  be  provided  more  than  summer, 
because  in  summer  almost  every  place  is  pleasant  in  the  country. 

We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  that  people  should  inclose  their  gardens  with 
high  walls,  as  though  they  were  prisons,  or  to  surround  them  with  thickets  of  trees  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  give  them  an  air  of  exclusiveness,  obstruct  their  views  beyond 
their  own  boundaries,  or  impede  too  much  the  circulation  of  air.  These  extremes  are 
as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  that  of  too  great  exposure.  There  is  a  medium  which 
every  person  of  good  sense  will  discover,  if  they  but  give  the  subject  due  reflection. 

A  very  sensible  English  writer,*  a  professional  landscape  gardener  of  much  experi- 
ence, in  speaking  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  villa  residence,  says  of  "  seclusion"  : 

*  Parks  and  Pleasure  Ground*— by ',€.  H.  J.  Smith;  an  American  edition,  of  which  has  been  edited  by 
\lles,  Esq. 
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"  This  is  a  quality  more  or  less  desirable  in  all  small  residences  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities,  it  may  bo  regarded  as  indispensable.  Of  course  it  does  not  consist  in  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  air ;  neither  does  it  suppose  the  shutting-out  of  fine  views,  whether 
at  hand  or  at  a  distance.  It  is  rather  the  protection  of  the  family  from  that  exposure 
to  public  gaze  which  would  prevent  them  from  using  any  part  of  their  grounds  as  freely 
and  comfortably  as  they  would  their  drawing-room.  A  certain  amount  of  privacy,  at  least, 
is  essential  to  that  rural  feeling  which  is  a  principal  charm  in  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
city  life.  Some  individuals,  indeed,  seem  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  displaying  their 
flower-beds  and  lawns  to  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  a  taste,  we  humbly  think,  more  suited  to 
hotel  establishments,  than  to  the  abodes  of  private  families.  We  Avould  have'  the  greater 
portion  of  the  villa  grounds  to  be  possessed  of  the  characters  of  complete  seclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  error  arising  from  the  excess  of  this  quality — the  dull,  gloomy  insipidity 
caused  by  over-planting  and  an  over-aifectation  of  privacy — is  to  bo  carefully  guarded 
against.  On  level  or  gently-sloping  surfaces,  the  proper  amount  of  seclusion  may  generally 
be  obtained  by  building  the  boundary  walls  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  On  surfaces  with 
a  considerable  declivity,  sach  walls  will  be  found  insufficient;  and  as  no  considerable  addi- 
tion can  be  made  to  their  height,  nor  indeed,  if  added,  would  prove  effectual,  the  object 
aimed  at  must  be  attained  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  which  will  have  to  grow  for  sev- 
eral years,  before  they  afford  the  desired  shelter.  As  the  size  of  villa  residences  increases 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  privacy  diminish,  as  there  is  room  for  enlarged  masses  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  place  naturally  assumes  the  character  of  a  common  country  resi- 
dence." 

Another  English  writer,*  who  is  also  a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  great  experi- 
ence, says  : 

"  Few  characteristics  of  a  garden  contribute  more  to  render  it  agreeable  than  snugness 
and  seclusion.  They  serve  to  make  it  appear  peculiarly  one's  own,  converting  it  into  a  kind 
of  sanctum.  A  place  that  has  neither  of  these  qualities,  might  almost  as  well  be  public 
property.  Those  who  love  their  garden,  often  want  to  walk,  work,  ruminate,  read,  romp, 
or  examine  the  various  changes  and  developments  of  Nature,  in  it;  and  to  do  so  unob- 
served. All  that  attaches  us  to  a  garden,  and  renders  it  a  delightful  and  cherished  object, 
seems  dashed  and  marred,  if  it  has  no  privacy.  It  is  a  luxury  to  walk,  sit,  or  reclhio  at 
ease,  on  a  summer's  day,  and  drink  in  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  perfumes,  peculiar  to 
a  garden,  without  fear  of  interruption  ;  or  of  dress,  or  attitude,  or  occupation  being  observed 
and  criticised. 

"  Something  more,  however,  than  mere  privacy  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  snugness.  It 
includes  shelter,  warmth,  shade  ;  agreeable  seats  for  rest,  arbors  for  a  rural  meal,  anl  vel- 
vety slopes  of  turf,  overshadowed  or  variously  chequered  by  foliage,  to  recline  upon.  A 
room  that  may  fitly  be  called  snug,  is  small  in  its  dimensions,  and  rather  amply  furnished, 
with  its  window  not  open  at  any  point  to  the  j)ublic  gaze.  A  garden,  likewise,  to  deserve 
the  same  epithet,  should  have  its  principal  or  subordinate  parts  of  rather  contracted  limits, 
be  furnished  somewhat  liberally  with  tall-growing  plants  and  trees,  which  will  produce 
some  degree  of  shade,  and  present  an  air  of  comparative  isolation. 

"  Where  there  is  sufficient  extent,  it  is  probably  better  to  have  one  or  more  small  nooks, 
or  partially  detached  gardens  of  a  particular  kind,  to  realise  something  of  bothsnugaesi  and 
seclusion,  and  give  the  leading  and  broader  portions  of  the  garden  a  more  airy  and 
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cliaractcr.  Still,  iu  any  case,  imlcss  it  be  pxircly  for  show,  a,  certain  amount  of  privacy 
ouglit,  assuredly,  to  bo  souglit  ul'ter.  And  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  gained,  the  inoro 
ploasuraMe  to  most  persons,  and  the  more  accordant  with  good  taste,  will  he  the  entire 
production." 

This  principle  is  applicable  in  all  countries,  because  the  purposes  of  a  garden  are 
everywhere  the  same.  We  remember  having  seen  a  street  garden,  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, which  struck  us,  at  the  time,  as  being  admirably  arranged,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances.  In  order  to  break  the  view  from  the  street  to  the  house, 
the  ground  was  thrown  up  into  irregular  and  natural-looking  mounds,  and  these  were 
planted  with  trees.  The  entrance  walk  was  carried  through  the  elevatious,  and  gave  a 
fine  view  of  the  dwelling  from  the  street,  without  causing  any  objectionable  degree  of 
exposure.  The  same  amount  of  seclusion  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  either 
very  high  walls,  or  very  thick  and  formal  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Undulation  of 
surface  might,  in  very  many  cases,  aid  in  relieving  the  lawi^  of  cottage  residences  of 
that  monotony  and  nakedness  which  a  perfectly  level,  closely-mown  surface  presents. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  arrangement  of  subur]>an  gardens,  that  we  think  sel- 
dom receives  proper  attention,  and  that  is,  the  concealment  of  the  fences  that  form  the 
boundaries,  and  such  other  neighboring  objects,  of  a  disagreeable  or  unsightly  char- 
acter, as  may  obtrude  themselves  on  the  view,  from  either  the  house  or  garden.  It  is 
impossible  to  select  a  situation,  in  any  neighborhood,  wholly  exempt  from  objectional 
features  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  excluded  from  sight,  by  judicious  formation 
of  the  ground,  and  distribution  of  trees.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  for  his  next  neighbor  a  low,  filthy  fellow,  whose  premises  are  an  almost 
insufferable  nuisance.  He  would  gladly  purchase  his  ground,  and  pay  him  twice  as 
much  as  it  is  worth  ;  but  he  will  not  sell.  Now,  instead  of  having  merely  a  low,  open 
board  fence,  between  him  and  such  a  neighbor,  he  should  have  dense  screens  of 
foliage,  to  shut  out  completely  such  a  disagreeable  boundary,  liapid-growing  trees, 
such  as  Silver  Maples,  Pawlonias,  European  Larch,  and  Norway  Spruce,  will  make 
an  effective  obstruction,  in  three  or  four  years.  If  the  grounds  be  too  small  to  admit 
trees  of  such  large  size,  then  live  hedges,  such  as  Thorn,  Osage  Orange,  Buckthorn ; 
or  evergreens,  such  as  Arbor  Vitae,  Hemlock,  Red  Cedar,  or  Spruce,  all  of  which  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  (for  a  screen),  without  shearing,  except  on  tlie  sides. 
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This  charming  plant  proves  to  be  such  an  acquisition,  both  to  the  garden  and  green- 
house, that  we  have  thought  it  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  our  colored  plates,  and 
therefore  present  it  as  our  frontispiece  for  the  present  month.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, to  those  who  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  in  bloom,  that  the  meagre  raceme 
which  we  have  space  to  represent,  conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  rare 
beauty.     To  see  a  plant  measuring  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  beari 
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twenty  or  thirty  flower  stalks,  each  with  numerous  gracefully  drooping  racemes  of  the 
most  unique  and  brilliant  rosy  flowers,  is  to  see  the  Dielytra  as  it  should  be.  We 
beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  whatever  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this  plant,  has  not 
been  exaggerated  —  that  it  is  no  novelty  lauded  to-day  to  win  it  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  six  months  hence  to  be  cast  aside  as  a  "  humbuo-." 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  or  upwards  since  it  was  sent  from  China  to  England  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  the  collector  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  bloomed  among  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  Europe,  and  in  all  cases  it 
has  elicited  unqualified  praise.  For  many  years  its  culture  was  confined  to  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  as  most  rare  plants  are ;  but  latterly,  as  it  became  more 
multiplied,  it  has  been  trusted  to  the  garden  ;  and  there,  in  a  rich  soil,  with  ample 
room  to  spread  its  roots  and  gather  food,  it  has  developed  its  native  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  The  finest  specimen  plant  we  have  seen  in  this  country  in  the  open  ground, 
was  in  the  garden  of  Abijah  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  year 
ago.  That  gentleman  loses  no  opportunity  to  enrich  his  little  garden  with  whatever 
is  new  and  excellent,  and  this  he  considers  one  of  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  border 
plants  he  has  seen.  What  adds  immensely  to  its  value  is  its  entire  adaptation  to 
either  house  or  garden  culture,  and  that  it  requires  only  the  simplest  treatment,  out 
doors  or  in,  to  ensure  perfect 
success.  It  is  a  plant  for  the 
million.  Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Sanders,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  forcing 
it,  and  we  have  been  able 
from  our  own  experience  to 
endorse  all  he  has  said.  In 
the  garden  it  is  as  easily 
grown  as  a  common  Pseony, 
requiring  no  more  than  a  good 
deep  and  rich  soil  —  the  rich- 
er the  better.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  easiest  of  plants  to 
multiply — just  as  easy  as  a 
Dahlia.  We  propagate  it 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  viz., 
by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  taken  off"  in  sprino^j 
and  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  Plants  struck  thus, 
and  bedded  out  as  are  Verbe- 
nas, Petunias,  &c.,  will  bloom  dielytra  spectabilb. 

a  long  time  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season  ;    and  by  these  succeedi  ^ 
plants  that  are  allowed  to  remain  in   the  grcund,  it  may  be  had  in  blossom 
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nearly  all  smnincr.  It  can  also  be  very  easily  increased  by  takinp^  up  the  plants 
and  dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  before  it  commences  to  grow.  "We  feel  confident 
that  it  will  make  an  excellent  window  or  parlor  plant.  A  large  plant  put  into  a 
pot  or  box  in  October,  and  kept  dry  the  early  part  of  winter  in  a  cool  room,  where 
the  temporaturo  will  be  about  40°,  or  just  above  freezing,  and  then  brought  into  a 
temperate  heatitbout  the  middle  of  February  or  1st  of  Marcli,  will  in  a  short  time 
be  a  beautiful  object.  The  annexed  wood-cut  is  given  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
its  habit  of  growth.  We  remember  seeing  in  an  English  journal  an  account  of  a 
plant  that  measured  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference  and  five  feet  high,  with 
upwards  of  two  liundred  perfect  spikes  of  blossoms  at  once.  The  shoots  are  succu- 
lent, almost  transparent,  and  attain  the  height  of  two  to  three  feet.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Preony  in  form,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
young  shoots  in  bending  racemes,  each  having  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers.  These 
are  a  brilliant  rose  color,  and  in  form  resemble  somewhat  a  small  fancy  work  bag. 
The  corolla  consists  of  four  petals ;  the  two  large  ones,  forming  the  most  showy  part 
of  the  flower,  are  compressed  and  turned  backwards  at  the  point,  and  the  two  small 
ones,  which  project  below  the  others,  adhere  to  each  other,  and  cover  the  stamens. 
These  latter  are  whitish.  On  close  examination,  the  flowers  are  no  less  curious  and 
wonderful  than  they  are  beautiful. 

Mr.  Fortune  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  in  China,  cultivated 
■with  a  passionate  fondness  by  the  Chinese  mandarins  among  their  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  plants,  and  that  figures  of  it  in  bloom  embellish  some  of  their  finest  china- 
ware.  The  Chinese  name  is  "  Honrj-'pak-Montan-wha^''  or  flower  of  the  Montan  red 
and  white.  They  give  it  this  name  on  account  of  the  foliage  resembling  that  of  the 
Montan  Pceony,  and  the  flowers  being  red  and  white. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Fumariacre  —  Fumeworts  of  Lindley's  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom'''' — and,  as  a  French  writer  truly  says,  is  the  queen  of  them  all.  It  has 
bec-n  variously  called  Diceuira,  Dielyira,  and  Diclytra.  In  England  and  in  this 
country  it  is  now  almost  universally  written  Dielytra.  The  French  have  it  Dicentra, 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  the  oldest  name  and  the  most  significant,  as  it  is  composed 
of  two  Greek  words  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  two  large  petals. 
The  Germans  usually  write  it  Diclytra  ;  and  Prof.  Berkley,  who  is  good  English 
authority,  seems  to  consider  this  correct.  In  a  note  which  appeared  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  in  July,  1853,  he  said  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  comparative  claims  of 
these  names  is  solved  beyond  a  doubt  on  reference  to  the  original  paper  in  which  the 
genus  was  proposed.  In  "  Horner^s  Archiv.  fur  die  Botanik,^''  (PiOmer's  Botanical 
Records),  1797,  Borckhausen,  in  a  paper  on  the  genus  Fumaria,  proposes  Dicly- 
tra for  Fumaria  cucullaria  of  Linnaeus,  resting  its  character  on  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  corolla  and  the  six  distinct  stamens.  If  this  be  the  fact,  then  Diclytra 
should  have  the  preference,  according  to  the  laws  of  scientific  nomenclature. 
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THE    NEWER    DECIDUOUS     TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

BY    HENRY    W.    SARGENT,    WODENETIIE,    FISHKILL    LANDING,   N.    Y. 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  and  usually  planted  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
has  been  a  great  and  very  charming  accession  to  our  ornamental  plantations,  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  searches  of  Dr.  Hooker,  Messrs.  Fortunk,  Douglas, 
and  the  other  collectors  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  at  Kew,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success ;  in  addition  to  which,  our 
own  active  intercourse  with  California  has  very  materially  increased  the  variety,  which 
is  now  becoming  gradually  acclimatized  and  adopted  into  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  this  country. 

Among  the  many  new  and  beautiful  plants  which  seem  to  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  even  as  far  north  as  Albany,  and  perhaps  further,  the  Forsythia  viridissima, 
and  the  Weigela  rosea,  are  among  the  most  attractive ;  the  former,  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  profuse  blooming  spring  shrubs ;  and  the  latter,  covered  with  its  roseate 
flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  partaking  somewhat,  (though  much  more 
beautiful,)  of  the  character  of  the  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Among  the  newer  Magnolias,  the  M.  fascata^  cordate,  Frazerl,  lonffifolia,  striata, 
and  gracilis,  all  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the  conspicua,  Soulangeana,  tripetala,  acumi- 
nata, macrophylla,  glauca,  &c.,  all  of  which,  say  twelve  or  more,  are  quite  hardy  here, 
and  should  be  in  all  collections. 

To  this  portion  of  plantations,  which  all  flower  about  the  same  time,  should  be  added 
the  Pawlovia  imperialis  ;  the  different  varieties  of  Hawthorn  —  the  single  white,  red, 
and  pink,  [these  three  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  have  a  pretty  effect,]  the  double 
white,  the  double  red,  and  the  variegated  leaf;  and  the  Andromedas,  [these  are  ever- 
greens.] The  English  Azaleas,  than'  which  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  and  gor- 
geous, and  the  newer  Belgian  varieties;  the  true  Deufzia  gracilis  and  Deutzia 
scabra  ;  and  the  Rihes  sanguinea  (double),  the  Bibes  Gordoni,  and  the  Rlbes  speciosa, 
are  all  beautiful  and  rare.  The  double-flowering  Sloe,  the  double-flowering  Plum, 
Peach,  Cherry,  and  Apple,  and  the  Spircea  prunifolia,  are  all  beautiful.  To  these  add 
the  double  pink,  white  and  yellow  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  dwarf  Horse-Chestnut,  all 
blooming  in  quick  succession. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  Spirrea  family,  and  they  abound  in  beauty.  The  many  are 
well  known.    Lindleyana,  Douglasii,  Reevesii,  and  prunifolia,  are  among  the  newest. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  if  trained  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  kept  well  cut 
back  for  some  years,  will,  in  process  of  time,  have  all  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  a 
weeping  tree,  and  what  is  even  more  valuable,  bloom  in  succession  all  summer. 

The  French  and  African  Tamarii^ks  are  pretty  and  hardy. 

Among  the  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  the  variegated  Sycamore,  Oak,  Elm,  Beach, 
Chestnut,  Maple,  Ilorse-Chestnut,  Syringa,  Euonymous,  Currant,  and  Thorn,  all  do 

upon  this  place,  and  are  striking  aud  interesting  varieties.     The  variegated 
Dogwood  is  very  rare  and  curious. 
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Tho  cut-leaved  family  is  also  very  curious.  The  prettiest  of  these  are  the  cut-leaf 
Beech,  the  cut-leaf  Uorse-Chestnut,  and  the  cut-leaf  Ash.  Though  the  cut-leaf  Lin- 
den, and  cut-leaf  l^irch,  are  desirable  in  a  collection.  [The  cut-leaved  J'>ircli  is,  to  our 
tasto,  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees  recently  introduced. — Ed.] 

The  purple  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  copper  and  pur|)le  Ik'ech,  the  purple  Filbert, 
and  the  purple  lierberry.  A  few  of  these  intermingling  with  the  fanciful,  gay  foliage 
of  the  variegated  Sycamore,  Syringa,  Thorn,  <tc.,  have  the  prettiest  ellect,  if  not  over- 
done, or  too  much,  or  too  glaringly  exposed. 

The  weeping  trees  are  nov?,  generally,  so  well  known,  as  hardly  to  require  mention. 
The  old  and  new  Weeping  Birch ;  tho  lanceolate-leaved  Weeping  liirch ;  the  green 
and  purple  Weeping  Beech ;  the  old  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  lanceolated  Weeping 
Ash  ;  the  Weeping  Sophora;  the  Weeping  Horse-Chestnut,  Oak,  Elm,  Poplar,  Thorn, 
Laburnum,  Cotoneaster,  Peach,  Cherry  (three  varieties),  Euonymus;  besides  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  grafted  standard  high,  and  allowed  to  weep  down, 
such  as  the  Caragana  arenaria,  Euonymus  linifolia,  Carar/ana  frutescens,  Cytisus 
lessifolia,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  trees,  at  this  season,  is  the  Virr/ilia  lutea — 
beautiful  in  its  habit  and  foliage,  and  exquisite  in  its  bloom. 

The  purple  and  oak-loaf  Laburnum  are  worth  a  place  in  any  shrubbery.  The  oak- 
leaf  Hydrangea  is  quite  hardy  and  desirable. 

For  hedging,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Hemlock,  the  English  Yew,  and  the  Beech  ; 
the  most  serviceable,  the  Buckthorn,  AVashington  Thorn,  and  Osage  Orange. 

Among  the  Elms,  the  Ulmus  glabra  pendula,  the  Scampston  Weeping,  and  the 
Camperdown  Weeping,  are  very  remarkable. 

There  are  a  good  many  fine  foreign  Elms,  not  pendulous  in  their  character,  yet  well 
worth  planting.  Such  as  the  Chichester,  the  Cornish,  the  Exmouth,  the  Uuntington, 
the  English  Cork,  the  Dutch  Cork,  the  Scotch  and  the  English  Upright — a  most  val- 
uable tree,  from  its  property  of  retaining  its  foliage,  green,  long  after  the  surrounding 
trees  are  stripped. 

Among  the  rarer  Maples,  are  tbe  silver  striped  leaf;  the  Norway,  (the  finest,  I 
think,  of  all  Maples;)  th'e  Acer  Tataricum  ;  the  English,  with  a  very  dense,  round, 
habit  of  growth  ;  and  the  purple  Maple,  with  leaves  of  a  rich  dark  green  externally, 
and  of  a  chocolate  brown  underneath. 

Besides  the  Ashes  above  enumerated,  are  the  Willow-leaved  ;  the  Aucuba-leaved, 
blotched  with  yellow,  like  the  Aucuha  Japonica  ;  the  Myrtle-leaved  ;  and  a  new  and 
pretty  variety,  originated,  I  believe,  with  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry. 

The  Turkey,  the  Overcup  Oak,  and  the  English  Royal,  Lucomb,  and  Fulham,  and 
our  diiferent  American  varieties,  are,  of  course,  all  desirable,  where  the  size  of  the  place 
will  admit. 

I  shall  end  this  chapter  with  one  more  tree,  which  to  my  taste  is,  among  deciduous 
trees,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  fairy-like  of  all  of  the  large  collection  I  have 
and  that  is  the  new  Weeping  Larch,  grafted  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  certainly 
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most  charmingly  graceful  in  its  swaying,  pendulous  habit,  as  much  so  as  the  Weeping 
Willow. 

[At  our  request  Mr.  Sargent  has  very  kindly  sent  us  the  above  notes  on  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  To  gentlemen  who  are  set- 
ting about  improving  their  grounds,  or  extending  their  plantations,  and  are  anxiously 
inquiring  what  they  should  plant,  this  list  will  be  of  great  service.  We  prefer  the 
opinion  of  an  amateur  in  these  matters,  provided  he  have  the  requisite  taste  and  expe- 
rience to  base  an  accurate  judgment  upon,  because  professional  men  recognise  such 
trifling  distinctions,  and  are  so  prone,  even  honestly,  to  magnify  any  novelty  of  char- 
acter, that  their  descriptions  are  seldom  realized  by  the  mass  of  cultivators.  Two 
Roses,  for  instance,  that  a  professional  Rose-grower  would  pronounce  as  dissimilar  as 
possible,  would  pass  for  one  and  the  same  thing  with  nine-tenths  of  the  amateur  culti- 
vators. So  it  is  in  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  different  species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs. — Ed.] 
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BY    A.    FAHNESTOCK,    SYRACUSE. 

While  the  general  complaint,  during  the  past  summer  and  fall,  was  of  severe  drouth, 
all  around  us  we  were  over-supplied  with  rain,  having  had  a  very  wet  season.  The 
ground  on  which  our  specimen  trees  are  located,  is  rather  low  and  flat,  consequently 
they  have  had  an  undue  quantity  of  moisture,  during  the  whole  season,  on  account 
of  which  the  fruit  on  the  trees  were  similarly  affected ;  that  is,  they  contained  a 
superabundance  of  juice,  and  were  not  so  fine  in  quality.  This  we  easily  detected 
in  the  well-known  fruits,  such  as  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne,  &c. ;  and  the  new  fruits,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  others,  partook  of  the  same  malady,  (l)  Therefore  our  specimens 
of  fruits,  although  well  grown  and  handsome  in  appearance,  did  not  come  up  to  their 
usual  excellence ;  and  the  quality  in  1853,  would  not  compare,  generally,  with  that  of 
the  same  fruits  in  1852.  Some  allowance,  therefore,  ought  necessarily  to  be  made  for 
those  described  from  their  fruiting  the  past  season  only. 

I  will  now  notice  some  few  misnomers  in  the  trees  received  from  Europe  in  1850, 
and  which  have  been  tested  for  the  past  three  years.  They  came  from  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Andre  Leroy  : 

Beurre  (TAnjou  has  proved  to  be  the  Biown  Bcurre. 

Beurre  cfAnjou  Gris  is  identical  with  the  above. 

Doijenne  cVEte  has  borne  nothing  but  fine  Dutchess  cle  Bcrvi. 

Belle  de  Brusselles  has  proved  to  be  much  coarser,  and  far  inferior  to  that  vari- 
ety, but  not  identified. 

We  had  twelve  trees  of  each  of  the  above  described  fruits,  each  and  all  proving  to 
rong,  as  stated. 
gnoret. — Tbis  Pear  has  fruited  twice  with  us  ;  resembles  the  Belle  Lucrati 
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size,  shape,  color,  qimlity,  and  season,  and  without  any  hesitation  we  pronounce  it,  as 
well  as  Siiifi'eic  iVEspcrin,  the  same  as  Belle  Lucrative. 

Bcurre  Lucrative  is  identical  with  the  above. 

Be  la  Vault. — This  Pear  never  fruited  until  this  season.  We  cut  the  first  specimen 
September  Gth,  and  upon  tasting  the  same  we  were  delighted,  proclaiming  it  equal  to 
the  Barilett.  Its  great  similarity  caused  us  to  examine  the  tree  minutely  ;  and  after 
tiisting  another  specimen,  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  nothing  else. 

Dcs  Nonnes. — This  fruit  we  received  from  the  same  source,  and  came  to  us  labelled 
Dcs  Nones.  We  found  the  name  in  Mr.  Leroy's  catalogue,  among  those  of  his 
lowest  priced  Pears.  When  he  issued  his  next  catalogue  it  was  spelled  Dcs  Nonnes, 
and  placed  in  a  list  of  his  Pears  quoted  at  double  the  former  price,  but  still  without  a 
description.  Mr.  Leroy,  in  his  correspondence  with  us,  says,  "  We  have  no  trees  of 
this  kind,  at  present,  in  our  collection,  except  one  in  our  school  of  fruits,  which  has 
never,  as  yet,  fruited  in  our  nurseries,  and  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  merits  to  your 
notice  of  it.  We  pronounce  this  P«ar  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  combining  the 
high  flavor  of  the  Seckel,  with  the  delicious,  melting  qualities  of  the  Belle  Lucrative. 
Fruit — medium  size,  regularly  turbinate.  Skin — smooth,  fine,  clear,  light  yellow,  cov- 
ered with  numerous  small,  brown  dots.  Stalk — from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx — small,  closed  and  placed 
in  a  small,  shallow  basin.  Flesh — whitish,  very  juicy,  sweet,  melting  and  delicious, 
with  an  exquisitely  fine  rich  flavor  and  perfume.  Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  last 
of  September.  The  tree  is  a  luxuriant  grower,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the 
Quince,  and  an  abundant  bearer.     The  fruit  is  uniform  in  both  size  and  appearance. 

Beurre  Charron. — This  is  another  fruit  received  from  Andre  Leroy,  and  like  the 
Des  Nonnes,  came  unheralded  and  unknown.  The  only  notice  we  have  had  of  it  is 
in  Mr.  Leroy's  catalogue,  where  it  is  entered  under  the  head  of  "  New  species  obtained 
at  Angers,"  but  without  description,  while  about  twenty  others,  in  the  same  list,  are 
particularly  described.  This  is  quite  unlike  the  Bes  Nonnes,  in  flavor,  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  it  in  quality.  Fruit — medium  in  size.  Form — roundish-obovate.  Skin 
— yellowish-green.  Stalk — three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  on  without  depression. 
Calyx — closed,  and  placed  in  a  deep,  and  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh — exceedingly 
melting,  juicy,  and  perfumed,  more  like  the  Belle  Lucrative,  in  its  highest  excellence, 
in  these  particulars,  than  any  Pear  we  know.  Ripens  about  the  10th  of  October.  It 
grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Doyenne  Defais. — Fruit — above  medium.  Skin — yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
Stalk — about  one  inch,  and  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx — open,  placed  in  a  deep, 
narrow  basin.  Flesh — white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting,  rich,  high  flavored, 
and  delicious.  Very  desirable  indeed.  Grows  finely  on  the  Quince.  Season — mid- 
dle of  October. 

Beurre  Biemont. — Fruit — medium,  obovate,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  brown  cheek 
— quite  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression.  Calyx — small,  closed,  and  placed 
hallow  cavity.     Flesh — buttery,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  slight  and 
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able  perfume.     An  excellent  fruit,  and  promises  well.     Ripens  from  13th  to  last  of 
October.     Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 


DOYENNE   DEFAIS. 


BEURRE    CHARRON. 


Beurre  Superjin. — Fruit — large,  fine  yellow.  Stalk — one  inch,  inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx — spreading,  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh — yellowish-white, 
fine  grained,  buttery,  very  melting,  extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich,  subacid,  vinous  flavor 
Season— October  12th  to  20th.  A  splendid  Pear  for  those  who  prefer  the  high  vinous 
characteristic.  We  fully  sustain  the  opinion  of  Col.  Wilder,  and  hesitate  not  to  call 
it  a  first-rate  Pear. 

Vizouziere. — Fruit — small  to  medium,  round.  Skin — smooth  and  yellow.  Stalk 
— an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  and  deeply  inserted.  Calyx — open,  and  placed  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Flesh — very  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  agreeable,  but  with  little  or  no 
perfume.  Ripens  latter  part  of  September.  This  has  fruited  with  us  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  needs  further  trial.     Grows  well  on  Quince. 

Serruriers. — Medium,  greenish -yellow.  Stalk — inserted  in  a  moderate  depression. 
Calyx — large  and  spreading,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh — coarse-grained,  very  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  high,  vinous  flavor,  like  Brown  Beurre,  and  with  a  slight  bergamot 
perfume  ;  desirable,  and  possessing,  somewhat,  the  characteristic  of  the  Beurre  Super- 
fin.  It  has  fruited  this  season  the  first  time ;  needs  further  trial,  but  promises  well. 
Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Beurre  Giffart. — We  send  you  two  cuts  of  Beurre  Giffart,  as  they  dift'er  much  in 
growth  ;  the  one  grown  in  1852,  the  other  in  1853.     They  dift'er,  somewhat,  from  the 
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cuts  in  vour  February  number,  though  wouM  be  identified  with  the  outlines  of  the 
doscriplion  there  given.  Your  full  impression  on  frontispiece,  as  regards  form,  would 
be  considered  the  exception  with  us,  as  they  have  grown  on  our  grounds,  and  the  cuts 
or  outlines  more  of  the  general,  form.  In  addition  to  your  description,  we  would  say, 
that  with  us,  it  is  remarkably  straggling  in  its  growth. 

Belle  de  Brissac. — Of  this  fruit  we  send  you  two  cuts  ;  one  taken  September  14th, 
1S52,  and  the  other,  September  15th,  1853,  to  show  how  they  differ  in  form.     We 

described  in  1852  as  medium,  quite 
round,  light  yellow.  Stalk — about 
an  inch  long,  and  fleshy  at  the  base. 
Calyx — small  and  closed.  Flesh — 
white,  tender,  melting,  sweet,  not 
rich  or  high  flavored,  but  a  good 
second-rate  Pear.  A  specimen  cut 
a  few  days  after  this  was  much  rich- 
er, and  very  finely  flavored,  and 
might  be  termed  "  very  good," 
Promises  well,  but  needs  further 
trial.  You  will  perceive  that  this 
description  of  form  does  not  exactly 
suit  the  cut  of  1853.  The  tree  is  a 
fair  grower  on  Quince. 

Beurre  Beauckamp.  —  Medium, 
roundish,  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  — 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fleshy  at 
the  base.  Calyx — open,  in  a  shal- 
low cavity.  Flesh — buttery,  melt- 
ing, sweet  and  agreeable.  It  prom- 
ises well.  Fruited  this  season,  only. 
Grows  well  on  the  Quince.  This, 
with  the  five  following,  were  des- 
cribed by  Mr,  Hanchett  "while  the  writer  was  west.  (2) 

Fasse  Tardive. — Fruit — medium,  turbinate.  Skin — yellow.  Stalk — one  inch,  in 
a  small  cavity.  Calyx — open,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh — yellowish-white, 
buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavor.     Grows  well  on  the  Quince.  (3) 

Sucre  Noire  d^Ete. — Fruit — medium,  obovate.  Skin — yellowish-green.  Stalk — an 
inch  long.  Calyx — small,  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh — ^juicy,  melting, 
very  sweet,  and  highly  perfumed,  with  the  true  SecJcel  aroma.  Seems  inclined  to  rot 
at  the  core,  otherwise  this  would  prove  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  its  season — 20th 
to  last  of  August.     Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Hosenshenk. — We  sent  you  a  specimen  of  this  Pear,  which  you  noticed  shortly  after- 
wards, but  as  it  had  decayed  before  you  could  take  a  drawing,  I  send  you  an 
This  Pear  is  emphatically  large,  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Garber,  who  sent  us  the 
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mens,  apologizes  for  the  unusual  small  size,  on  account  of  the  overbearing  of  the  tree. 
We  hope  to  have  it  in  bearing  on  our  own  grounds  this  year,  or  by  next,  so  that  we 
can  test  it  fully  here.  At  present,  we  look  upon  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  all 
things  considered.     Ripe  middle  to  last  of  August.     A  free  grower  on  Pear  stock.  (4) 
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DEUCES    CHARLES    VAN    MONS. 


Belices  Charles  Van  iJ/oji5.— Fruit— large,  medium,  fine  lemon  yellow,  with  a  thm 
coating  of  russet  on  one  side.  Stalk — an  inch  long,  set  on  without  depression.  Calyx 
open,  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh — melting,  vinous,  juicy,  and  refreshing,  with  a  peculiar 
perfume,  like  the  Kirtland,  which  it  much  resembles  in  flavor.  Ripens  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  September.     Grows  finely  on  Quince. 

Chamoisine. — This  Pear  has  fruited  with  us  three  seasons.  AVe  find  it  uniformly 
large,  oblong.  Skin— smooth,  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Stalk — very  short, 
stout,  and  fleshy.  Calyx— in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh— firm,  moderately  juicy,  some- 
what perfumed,  and  pleasant,  like  the  Bergamot.  It  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  only 
of  second-rate  quality.     Season — September.     Makes  a  fine  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  (5) 

Fondante  de  Malines. — Fruit — large,  pyriform.     Skin— golden  yellow,  deepen 
ta  orange  on  one  side.     Stalk — an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  and  obliquely  inser 
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Calyx — Inrgo  and  spreading,  and  placed  in  a  very  shallow  cavity.  Flesh — yellowish- 
white,  ooarsc-f^raincd,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  finely  flavored,  quite  like  the  Bart- 
led  ;  anil  we  feci  disposed  to  call  it  truly  a  first-rate  l^ear.  As  Col.  Wilder  states,  it 
will  grow  in  favor,  and,  no  doubt,  become  one  among  the  selected  sorts.     Season — with 

us     20th     to    last     September. 
Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Bonne  d'Ezee — Is  a  fine  Pear, 
large,  yellow,  with  a  fine  blusli, 
melting,  sweet,  and  delicious.  It 
promises  well.  A  beautiful  grow- 
er, and  makes  a  fine  pyramid  on 
the  Quince.     Season — October. 

St.  Michael  Archangel — Is 
also  a  very  fine  Pear,  large, 
handsome,  melting,  and  high 
flavored.  Like  the  preceding,  is 
a  fine  grower  on  Quince.  Our 
specimens  having  been  stolen  the 
present  year,  we  could  not  say  as 
much  as  we  would  desire  of  these 
two  Pears.  Both  promise  well. 
Season — October.  I  send  you 
the  cuts,  because  we  have  had  so 
many  inquiries  concerning  them. 
Fondante  Charneuse. — I  send 
you  two  cuts,  as  they  appear  to 
diti'er  in  shape.  This  modern 
Pear  is  of  medium  size,  irregular, 
or  one-sided.  Skin — pale  yellow, 
slightly  tinged  with  blush.  Stalk 
— an  inch  long ;  very  obliquely 
inserted  without  depression.  — 
Calyx — placed  in  a  deep  basin. 
Flesh — melting,  sweet,  fine-grain- 
Season — 1st  to  15th  October.     It  is  a  good 
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ed,  and  buttery,  with  but  little  perfume 
grower  on  the  Quince. 

Doyenne  Sieulle. — This  is  also  a  valuable  Pear,  of  modern  origin.  Fruit — large 
medium,  roundish-oblong.  Skin — yellow,  with  reddish-brown  cheek.  Flesh — fine- 
grained, buttery,  melting,  rich,  sweet,  and  very  finely  perfumed.  Season — October. 
Grows  finely  on  the  Quince.     Very  desirable.  (6) 

Catinha. — We  send  you  two  cuts,  as  they  diff"er  materially  in  shape  ;  one  the  growth 
of  1852,  the  other  of  1853.     Fruit — large  medium.     Skin — green.     Flesh— juicy 
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melting,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  agreeable.     Season — last  of  September.     Grows  well  on 
the  Quince. 

Doyenne  d'Alencon. — Fruit — medium,  obovate.  Skin — greenish-yellow,  with  a 
rich  brown  cheek.  Flesh — coarse-grained,  melting,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  and  very 
agreeable.     A  fine  Pear.     Season — middle  October.     Grows  finely  on  the  Quince.  (7) 

De  Bavay. — We  give  you  again  two  cuts  of  this  fruit,  diftering  very  materially  in 
form.  You  will  perceive  how  much  they  vary  from  the  outlines  given  by  Col.  Wilder. 
Our  trees  came  from  Mr.  Lerot.  Fruit — small  to  medium,  rather  pyriform.  Skin 
— yellow,  covered  with  small,  brown  dots.  Stalk — 1-J-  inches  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Calyx — open,  set  in  a  deep,  broad  basin.  Flesh — ^juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  slightly 
perfumed  ;  very  good  in  quality.  Season — with  us  from  8th  to  20th  October.  Grows 
well  as  a  dwarf. 

Colmar  d'Aremherg. — Fruit — large,  very  juicy,  flavor  something  like  Summer  Bon- 
chretien,  rather  more  tart.     Grows  well  on  the  Quince. 

Beurre  Millet. — This  cut  is  from  a  prematurely  plucked  specimen,  and  gave  every 
evidence  of  a  first-rate  Pear.     Good  grower  on  Quince. 

Du  Mas,  or  Due  de  Bordeaux. — Fruit — large,  pyriform.  Skin — yellowish-green, 
with  a  reddish-brown  cheek.  Stalk — one  inch,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh — 
buttery,  melting,  with  an  abundant,  perfumed,  refreshing  juice.  Calyx — very  small, 
placed  in  a  very  deep  basin.  A  handsome  and  desirable  Pear.  Forms  a  beautiful 
pyramid  on  the  Quince. 

Doyenne  Rohin. — We  send  you  two  cuts,  as  they  vary,  somewhat,  in  form,  and  dif- 
fer a  little  from  Col.  Wilder's.  Our  discription  gives  the  length  of  stem  nearly,  or 
quite,  two  inches,  and  the  flesh  as  not  white,  but  more  approaching  a  yellowish-white. 
Very  good.     Grows  finely  as  a  dwarf. 

Triomph  de  Jodoigne. — Fruit — very  large,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin — yellowish- 
green,  with  a  reddish-brown  cheek.  Stalk — one  inch,  inserted  in  an  obtuse,  uneven 
cavity,  and  fleshy  at  its  base.  Calyx — small,  placed  in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh — yellow- 
ish-white, buttery,  melting,  with  an  abundant,  slightly  perfumed  juice,  sub-acid  and 
agreeable.  Very  desirable  on  account  of  its  splendid  size  and  appearance,  and  for  its 
very  good  qualities.     It  is  a  beautiful  grower  on  the  Quince. 

[We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  outlines  of  such  varieties  as  are  already 
well  known,  or  have  been  recently  figured  and  discribed  in  this  journal. 

(1.)  This  cannot  be  called  a  "  malady,"  but  merely  a  defect. 

(2.)  This  is  a  synonym  of  an  old,  well-known  variety — Bergamotte  Cadette. 

(3.)  This  is  a  long  keeping  cooking  Pear,  with  us.  Our  specimens  are  yet  hard  as 
bricks.*     Yours  cannot  be  true. 

Belle  Alliance. — We  omit  discription,  as  you  say  you  have  two  varieties  under  that 
name.     Better  wait  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 

(4.)  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  Pear,  among  those 
know  it  best. 

Tliis  article  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  May  number,  and  our  notes  were  Written  in  April. 
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(5.)  Worthless. 

(0.)  A  fine  Pear.     Keeps  well  till  (.'hristinas,  or  1st  Jamuiry. 
(7.)  Your  variety  cannot  be   true,  as  this  is  a  long  keeper,  of  fine  quality.     Our 
specimens  are  yet  beautiful.     It  keeps  till  May. — Ed.] 


QUINCES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

BY    C.    E.    GOODIUCII,    UTICA,   N.    Y. 

Twelve  years  ago  few  people  believed  that  Quinces  could  be  grown  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  although  it  was  known  that  they  were  cultivated  at  Clinton,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county.  About  that  time  a  few  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  in  this  city,  in 
gardens  having  a  clay  soil,  and  situated  at  various  elevations  above  the  river, — say 
from  fifteen  to  seventy  feet. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  I  procured  a  few  trees  from  Clinton,  three  or  four  years  old, 
which  I  planted  in  my  garden,  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Insane  Asylum.  These  I 
have  since  increased  to  some  hundreds,  by  suckers  and  cuttings,  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  stocks  for  Pears.  Those  set  for  bearing  fruit,  stand  in  a  light,  sandy  loam,  though  a 
few  are  in  swamp  muck,  where  sand  is  an  ingredient  of  the  soil.  A  part  of  those  in 
the  sandy  loam  have  a  light,  sandy  sub-soil ;  but  those  which  have  done  best  have  a 
clay  hard-pan  sub-soil.  These  last  have  suffered  least  from  the  effects  of  winter,  and 
have  borne  most  fruit.  They  were  all  set  in  deep,  large  holes,  filled  mostly  with  good 
top  soil,  with  which  a  little  lime  rubbish  was  mingled.  This  last  was  mostly  obtained 
from  the  soap  factory,  and  was  mixed  with  leached  ashes.  Those  set  upon  the  hard- 
pan  were  upon  a  moderate  slope,  falling  to  the  south,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  holes  from  becoming  a  water  cup,  into  which  the  water  actually  percolated,  in  the 
early  spring,  when  they  were  dug.  Theoretically,  I  cannot  now  approve  of  setting 
fruit  trees  in  such  a  position,  though  practically,  it  has  worked  well.  The  roots,  most 
probably,  have  always  become  dry  before  the  weather  was  warm  enough  to  excite  veg- 
etation. If  so,  the  temporary  influence  of  cold  water  about  the  roots  could  not  injure 
them.  One  of  the  trees  thus  situated,  whose  top  you  could  gather  under  a  five  bushel 
basket,  has,  again  and  again,  borne  three  pecks  of  Quinces,  in  a  single  year. 

A  little  manure,  widely  spread  and  faithfully  dug  in  the  spring,  has  been  found 
useful.  This  has  usually  been  coarse,  low  manure.  For  the  first  few  years  I  gave  my 
trees  a  regular  salting  in  the  spring,  but  have  neglected  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  years. 
Possibly  there  is  yet  an  abiding  influence  of  these  early  applications.  I,  however, 
doubt  the  necessity  of  its  application.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  they 
began  to  flower,  the  petals  were  all  eaten  up  by  a  sort  of  winged  ant.  I  have  also 
lost  a  few  by  the  borer,  as  I  suppose,  although  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  for  h:m, 
and  have  used  no  precautions  against  him. 

My  trees  have  no  protection  from  the  cold  west  wind,  beyond  the  influence  of  a 
distant  high  fence,  and  of  an  occasional  Plum  tree  standing  near.     On  the  whole,  my 
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experience  justifies  the  confident  hope  that,  in  at  least  many  localities  here,  the  Quince 
may  be  rendered  fairly  profitable. 

I  may  further  observe  that,  although  I  usually  cultivate  my  trees  as  single  standards, 
I  find  they  succeed  equally  well  when  three  or  four  grow  out  of  the  same  root,  pro- 
vided, always,  the  original  number  is  maintained  by  the  careful  removal  of  sprouts 
every  spring.  Many  gentlemen  in  our  city  have  been  equally  successful  with  myself, 
so  that  quite  a  number  of  families  now  raise  their  own  supply  of  this  fruit. 


THE    PEAR    BLIGHT. 

BY    A.    U.    ERNST,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

The  Pear  is  now  esteemed  as  one  of  the  indispensable  luxuries  connected  with  a 
suburban  or  country  residence.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  important  that  the  amateur 
and  the  novice  should  have  information  on  the  character  and  relative  value  of  the  fruit, 
its  time  of  ripening  in  our  climate,  that  he  may  select  judiciously,  but  that  he  should 
also  be  somewhat  informed  on  its  adaptation  to  soil,  and  its  cultivation,  with  the 
necessary  care  to  protect  the  tree  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  the  maladies 
to  which  it  is  subject. 

The  tree  is  not  a  native  of  our  country.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
it  lives  to  great  age,  and  grows  to  an  immense  size,  with  other  native  trees.  In  that 
condition,  it  is  hardly  recognizable  as  the  parent  of  the  present  luscious  and  high- 
flavored  fruit,  but  is  small,  austere,  puckery,  and  unfit  for  the  palate.  It  is  to  the  skill 
of  cultivators,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  great  change  and  improvement  in  its  char- 
acter ;  and  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  late  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  Chance  or  acci- 
dent have  not  been  idle  in  the  work  of  adding  many  excellent  varieties  to  the  list; 
but  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has  (though  not  always),  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
hardiness  and  durability  of  the  tree.  This  point  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
propagators  ;  its  tenderness  being  seen,  scientific  cultivators  are  giving  more  attention 
to  correct  it  in  their  future  additions. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  very  simple  ;  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  any  soil  or  loca- 
tion, so  that  it  be  not  a  swamp  or  marsh.  A  deep,  rich,  clayey  loam,  with  a  porous 
subsoil,  and  a  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  is  the  best  for  its  full  development.  The 
tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  throw  down  strong  tap-roots  ;  it  is,  therefore,  iniportant  to 
know  something  of  the  nourishment  it  will  find  to  feed  on  there.  This  tendency  is 
overcome  by  growing  it  on  the  Quince,  the  natural  disposition  of  which  is  to  spread 
its  roots,  and  luxuriate  on  the  surface  soil ;  though  the  tree  is  dwarfed,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  life  shortened,  still  it  is  better  for  shallow  soils,  and  gardens  where  not  much 
room  can  be  afforded.  The  fine  sorts,  with  few  exceptions,  succeed  well  and  produce 
abundantly  on  the  Quince.  These  are  usually  trained  in  pyramid  form,  branching 
from  the  ground  up,  making  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  object  in  the  border. 
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Wbon  £;nifled  or  budded  on  their  own  stocks,  they  require  more  room,  and  are  usually 
lon<;er  coming  into  bearing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  has,  however,  its  drawharks.  It  is  not  hardy  ;  or,  if  you 
do  not  like  the  term,  it  is  subject  to  be  cut  otf  and  dcstruyed  by  death  at  any  time, 
when  seeming  in  full  vigor  of  health  and  growth.  On  the  cause,  there  has  been  much 
speculation,  without  seeming  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Long  experience,  observation,  and  much  reflection,  have  established  in  my  own  mind 
the  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  this  clear  or  satisfactory  to  you,  and  other 
minds,  but  I  may  open  a  door  to  a  new,  or  rather  an  unexplored  field  for  thought  and 
reflection,  both  to  the  practical  and  the  scientific  investigator.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
spot  in  this,  or  any  other  country,  where  a  greater  opportunity  has  been  aflforded  for 
an  observance  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  l*ear  tree  is  subject — especially  that  form 
which  we  understand  as  Jire  hliyht — than  here. 

Scientific  gentlemen,  with  some  exceptions,  have  generally  followed  each  other  in 
attributing  it  mainly  to  Insects,  and  some  to  an  exhaustion,  or  absorjjtton  of  those 
'particles  from  the  soil  which  are  essential  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfect  development  of  its  fruit,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  other 
extraordinary  causes  for  its  disease  and  death. 

"Without  denying  that  insects  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  Pear  tree,  even  to  its 
destruction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question  the  general  correctness  of  Uie  theory,  and 
also  that  of  an  exhausted  soil.  To  my  mind,  facts  do  not  warrant  such  conclusions, 
as  applicable  to  our  region.  To  make  out  the  latter  theory,  it  should  not  be  left  to 
rest  on  doubtful  speculation,  but  it  should  be  shown  to  harmonize  with  matters  of 
practical  fact,  as  they  continually  occur.  The  ingenuous  mind  never  should  allow 
itself  to  lose  sight  of  these. 

Though,  unquestionably,  the  working,  or  grafting  on  bad  stocks,  such  as  suckers, 
and  planting  in  had  soil,  will  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  Pear  tree — as  the  same 
cause  would  any  other — they  are  only  local,  and  lay  not  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
suppose  the  adventitious  existence  of  some  substance  in  the  soil,  to  remove  difficulties 
out  of  the  way  of  a  favorite  theory,  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  cracking  of  the  White  Doyenne  is  owing  to  an  exhaus- 
tion from  the  soil  of  those  particles  necessary  to  its  perfect  development ;  that  the  tree 
would  resume  its  former  habit  of  the  production  of  perfect  fruit,  if  these  substances 
were  supplied  to  the  roots.  Among  many  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  position, 
let  me  say,  that  for  eight  or  ten  years,  I  have  hardly  had  a  perfect  fruit  on  trees  of 
this  variety,  many  of  which  formerly  bore  fine  fruit,  until  last  summer,  when,  on  all  of 
them,  it  was  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  it  any  where ;  and  this  without  any  application 
whatever  to  their  roots.  The  trees  are  scattered  over  my  grounds  ;  some  in  grass,  the 
sod  of  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  years.  I  attributed  this  remarkable  effect  to 
atmospheric  influences — with  which  the  composition  of  the  soil  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  was,  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  unusually  dry  for  our  climate. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  analysis  of  the  Pear  tree,  as  a  correct  and  reliable  basis 
overcome  the  malady  to  which  the  tree  is  subject.    Loudon,  and  other  eminent  w 
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on  the  subject,  would  have  us  to  understand  that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  in  the  life 
principle  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  inferable  that,  as  animals  of 
the  same  species  do  not  wholly  depend  on  one  class  of  food  for  life  and  health,  but 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  choice  is  left  to  select  from,  producing  the  same  results,  that 
this  is  equally  applicable  to  plants.  When  we,  therefore,  have  the  analysis  of  Prof. 
Emmons  before  us,  showing  that  the  ash  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  Pear  tree  contains 
more  than  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  twenty-two  of  potash,  and  a 
number  of  other  inorganic  elements,  though  perfectly  correct,  are  we  sure  that  a 
tree  grown  in  a  diflferent  soil  will  not  produce  different  results  ?  I  shall  show  that  this 
is  the  case  in  other  species  of  trees,  and  therefore  infer  it  is  so  with  the  Pear.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  color  of  fruits  is  affected  by  substances  in  the  soil  and  taken  up 
by  the  roots,  not  essential  or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  tree. 

LiEBiG,  in  speaking  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  says  :  "  Many  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  vary  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,"  <fec. 
Again:  "Most  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them,  contain  organic  acids  of  very  different  com- 
position and  properties,  all  of  which  are  in  combination  with  bases,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,"  &c. ;  and  after  proceeding  to  show  that  certain  acids  are 
always,  of  necessity,  present  in  plants,  he  proceeds  :  "  It  is  equally  certain  that  some 
alkaline  base  is  also  indispensable  in  order  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acids." 
And,  while  he  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant  depends 
invariably  on  certain  acids,  he  says :  "  It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  any 
one  of  the  alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted  for  another,  the  action  of  all  being  the 
same."  His  object  is,  if  I  understand  him,  to  prove  that  certain  acids  are  in  the  first 
place  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  that  this  always  attracts  a  given  quan- 
tity of  alkaline  ;  that  these  alkalines  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  but  similar  in  action ; 
that  the  plant  will  take  them  up  as  they  are  found  in  the  soil.  To  prove  this,  he  says : 
"  It  has  been  distinctly  shown,  by  the  analysis  of  D'Saussure  and  Berthier,  that  the 
nature  of  a  soil  exercises  a  decided  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  different  metallic 
oxyds  contained  in  the  plants  which  grew  on  it;  that  magnesia,  for  example,  was  con- 
tained in  the  ash  of  a  Pine  tree  grown  at  Mont  Brever,  while  it  was  absent  from  the 
ash  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  from  Mont  La  Salle ;  and  that  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  potash  were  also  very  different."  Again  he  adds  :  "  Let  us  now  compare 
Bertiiikr's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  two  Fir  trees,  one  of  which  grew  in  Norway,  and 
the  other  in  Allerard,  (departemens  de  I'lsere.)  One  contained  fifty,  the  other  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts.  A  greater  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline 
bases  could  scarcely  exist  between  two  totally  different  plants." 

Though  it  seems  in  all  cases  the  oxygen  was  found  nearly  in  the  same  quantities  in 
each  species,  proving  conclusively  that  while  certain  properties,  such  as  some  of  the 
acids  and  oxygen,  are  always  present  in  nearly  uniform  proportions,  that  it  is  not  so 
with  other  substances  ;  that  they  not  only  vary  largely  in  quantity,  but  in  some 
instances  are  altogether  absent ;  that  a  tree,  like  an  animal,  has  some  latitude  of  choice 
food ;  and  that  the  elements  of  the  air  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  both, 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  every  day's  experience  of  the  different  and  diverse 
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soils  we  fiiul  the  tree  to  grow  anil  flourish  in.  It  may  be  queslionoil,  if  a  tree,  which 
finds  the  proper  constituent  particles  in  a  soil  fur  its  licallhy  growth,  can  ever  exhaust 
any  part  of  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  death,  if  the  natural  sources  of  growth 
continue  to  yield  their  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  A  forest  does  not  wear  out  the 
soil  and  die  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  indebted  to  its  agency  for  the  virgin  soil  we  find 
under  its  boughs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writers  of  high  authority,  that  among  our  mod- 
ern forest  trees,  there  are  some  which  have  attained  the  great  age  of  four  thousand 
years ;  and  it  is  said  that  "  investigation  of  coal  and  lignite  strata  lias  proved  the 
existence  of  trees  of  the  same  order  as  those  now  existing."  If  this  be  true,  it  j>roves 
positively  that  trees  do  not  draw  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  destroy  themselves,  or  to  impair 
the  perfect  development  of  their  seed  and  fruit.  But  it  may  be  said  this  is  applicable 
to  a  state  of  nature.  Well,  this  is  just  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  ;  that  we  have 
run  contrary  to  this  ;  and,  from  that  cause,  have  produced  an  enfeebled  race,  which 
we  are  exposing  to  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  charging  it  (improperly,  as  I  think), 
to  the  soil. 

The  reason  why  soils  are  worn  out,  is  because  of  injudicious  cultivation,  a  continued 
removal  of  its  products  without  a  proper  restoration  of  the  properties  thus  removed. 
This  is  not  applicable  to  trees,  only  so  far  as  the  removal  of  fruit  is  concerned,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  natural  supply  from  decayed  leaves,  branches,  &c.  This  may 
be  larger  or  smaller,  and  of  course  it  is  wise  to  see  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
all  the  particles  thus  drawn  from  it.  You  may,  however,  feed  the  Pear  tree  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  still  it  will  die  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurient  growth  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  other  causes  that  we  must  look  for  its  destruction,  not  to  the  want  of  proper 
food. 

The  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  have  not  been  very  successful  in  proving  its  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  show  something  more  plausible  for  its  support,  than  the  simple 
fact  that  insects  are  found  in  connection  witli  the  diseased  parts.  They  are  bound  to 
show  that  these  insects  are  really  tha  cause,  and  not  there  as  a  result  of  the  blight. 
And,  moreover,  to  show  some  reason  why  it  is  that  they  discriminate,  pass  by  certain 
unmolested  Pear  trees,  and  do  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  within  their  reach ;  and 
also,  why  it  is  that  their  destructive  influence  is  sometimes  suspended  for  years 
together. 

Prof.  Harris'  description  of  the  Scolyius  pjri,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Insects, 
which  is  mainly  relied  on  as  the  support  of  this  theory,  fully  defines  its  regular  periods 
of  change  and  operations.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  not  apply  to  our  blight,  all  the 
reasons  for  which  I  cannot  here  enumerate.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  the  injury  of  that 
insect  "  ends  with  the  death  of  the  branch,  down  to  a  certain  point,  but  does  not  extend 
below  the  seat  of  attack,  and  does  not  eff'ect  the  health  of  other  parts  of  the  tree." 
(Second  edition  Harris^  Treatise  on  Insects).  A  comparatively  harmless  insect,  whose 
effects  all  cultivators  in  this  region  will  have  observed  on  their  trees. 

I  will  here  very  briefly  give  what  I  deem  the  cause  and  the  reason  for  the  blight, 

are  not  materially  different  from  those  given  elsewhere.     Long  observatio 
ifirmed  my  judgment  that  the  disease  is  chargeable  mainly  to  atmospheric 
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ences.  The  Great  Creator  has  in  his  wisdom  so  ordered  it,  that  the  vegetation,  soil, 
and  climate  of  every  part  of  the  globe  act  in  perfect  harmony,  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  former.  A  departure  from  this  state  of  nature  is  at  the  hazard  of  the 
health  and  longevity  of  the  plant  or  tree,  though  this  result  does  not  invariably  follow. 
The  Pear  tree,  as  before  observed,  is  not  a  native  of  this  continent,  but  of  a  different 
hemisphere,  where  it  grows  to  large  size  and  great  age,  as  other  forest  trees  do.  All 
intelligent  writers,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has 
generally  been  at  the  expense  of  the  hardiness  and  durability  of  the  tree,  (not  a  neces- 
sary consequence).  However,  we  find  it  so.  We  have  imported  an  enfeebled  race, 
and  are  exposing  it  to  a  new  climate,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  is  not  fully  capable 
of  resisting.  I  care  not  for  terms  :  whether  you  call  \i  frozen  sap  blight,  or  sun  blight ; 
whether  the  etiect  is  produced  by  sudden  and  rapid  changes  of  winter  temperature,  or 
an  excessive  summer  sun.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  tree,  producing  disease  and  death.  The  former  is  often  tardy  in  its  work,  but 
the  latter  generally  rapid  and  instantaneous.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  tree  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  sap-vessels  are  contracted,  when  their  juices 
have  been  expended  to  form  wood,  which  is  immaturely  ripened.  In  the  other  case, 
when  the  sap-vessels  are  extended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  to  supply  the  demands  of 
a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  ;  when  this  growth  is  in  its  most  tender  and  delicate 
condition,  the  scorching  mid-day  sun  does  the  mischief;  the  sap,  by  its  rays,  is  scalded 
and  vitiated,  a  chemical  process  of  decomposition  takes  place,  its  poison  is  soon  carried 
to  and  mixed  with  other  portions  of  the  tree,  and  the  whole  is  often  irretrievably  lost 
in  a  few  hours.  The  only  remedy  is,  the  moment  that  it  is  discovered  on  the  limb, 
where  this  form  of  blight  always  makes  its  appearance,  to  lop  off  until  you  come  to 
the  sound  and  healthy  wood,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading.  Do  not  stop  to  hunt 
insects,  until  you  have  performed  this  work,  when  you  can  do  so  leisurely. 

Sun  blight,  or  fire  blight,  is  always  most  prevalent  in  a  wet  and  hot  summer. 
There  has  been  but  little  the  last  three  years,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  no  frozen 
sap  blight  to  complain  of  next  summer.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  rather  unusual 
dry  summers  during  this  period  ;  the  wood  having  ripened  well  before  winter  set  in, 
and  the  growth  not  so  luxurient  as  in  wet  seasons. 

As  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive  to  the  frozen  sap  blight,  I  would  suggest  the 
shortening-in  application,  in  September  or  October,  to  check  the  growth,  and  induce 
the  maturing  of  the  wood.  This  system  is,  perhaps,  only  applicable  to  dwarfs,  as 
standards  cannot  well  be  reached.  What  is  understood  by  shortening-in,  is  to  cut 
back  the  present  year's  new  shoots  to  the  firm  wood,  say  one-third  or  one-half  of  it,  as 
the  case  may  require,  so  that  the  sap  remaining  shall  be  expended  in  perfecting  the 
wood  which  is  left,  and  not  to  be  stimulated  by  the  leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
to  continue  growth.  This  system  is  also  practiced  to  force  the  tree  into  forming  fruit 
spurs,  and  thus  facilitate  the  production  of  fruit.  Care  must  be  observed  in  the  time 
of  performing  this  operation.  It  must  not  be  'so  early  in  the  season  as  to  cause  the 
bursting  of  the  lateral  buds,  and  thereby  cause  a  more  injurious  growth  than 
attempted  to  check.     There  need  be  very  little  risk  in  this;  we  must  be  govern 
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the  state  of  the  season.  It  is  better  a  little  late,  than  too  early  ;  vrhen  the  majority  of 
the  leaves  on  the  shoot  are  rigid  and  hard,  is  a  suitable  indication  of  the  proper  time. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  want  of  hardiness  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
I  account  for  the  trees  that  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  our  land,  which  have  with- 
stood the  winter's  storms  and  summer's  heat  from  one  to  two  hundred  years?  Beforo 
I  answer  the  question,  allow  me  to  oiler  thcra  as  standing  monuments  against  the 
exhaustion  and  insect  theories.  We  have  had  some  specimens  in  this  vicinity — until 
the  spirit  of  city  improvements  required  their  room,  when  the  rude  hand  of  the  wood- 
man brought  them  low — whose  existence  was  co-equal  with  the  first  impress  of  civili- 
zation ;  they  remained  sound,  healthy,  and  fruitful  to  the  last.  Such  specimens,  it 
will  be  found,  have  all  originated  from  seed,  and  always  from  a  hardier  stock  than 
the  varieties  of  more  modern  introduction.  A  friend  has  just  given  me  the  history  of 
one  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  which  he  says  is  over  two  hundred  years  old,  measuring  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference  at  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  now  beginning  to  decay, 
but  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  lie  says  the  fruit  does  not  compare  with 
the  best  now  in  cultivation,  but  when  he  was  a  boy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  very  superior. 

It  is  to  these  hardy  remains  of  ancient  days,  we  must  look  for  constitutions  to 
hybridize  with  our  finer  sorts,  say,  if  you  please,  the  Seckel,  which  is  as  hardy  as  any 
of  them,  for  a  class  of  trees  producing  superior  fruit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
we  can  trust  out  of  doors. 

I  fear  the  above  remarks  may  seem  lengthy  to  some,  but  the  subject  is  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  with  mere  assertions.  As  it  is  investigated,  the 
more  fully  its  importance  is  brought  to  view.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all  improper 
allusions,  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  aim  at  display  ;  simply  confining  myself  to  a 
plain  statement  of  theories  and  opinions  of  others,  their  comparisons  and  plausibilities. 
Much  might  be  added  to  sustain  the  views  I  have  presented  as  the  real  cause  of 
destruction  of  our  Pear  trees. 

[The  above  paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Ernst  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Horticultural  Review.  Mr.  Ernst  sug- 
gested that  we  would  give  place  to  it  in  this  journal,  which  we  now  do  with  pleasure. 
It  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal  by  every  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pear.  The  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  remark,  is  a  most  mysterious  one  indeed  ; 
no  less  so  than  some  of  those  fearful  epidemics  that  make  such  deadly  periodical 
attacks  on  the  human  species,  and  then  disappear.  The  most  watchful  and  skilful 
cultivators,  and  those  who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  observation, 
have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  suspect  or  guess  at  the  cause.  Mr.  Ernst's  paper, 
unfortunately,  able  and  careful  as  it  is,  throws  no  new  light  on  it.  From  the  begin- 
ning, many  have  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that"ii  was  chargeable,  mainly,  to 
atmospheric  injluences^''  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  major- 
now.  *  Our  own  opinions  are  hardly  worth  giving,  and  at  any  rate  the  length 
Ernst's  article  prevents  us  from  giving  them  at  this  time. — Ed.] 
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SUBURBAN    RESLDICSCE   OF   MKS.    CORNEUUS   DAVIS,   SENIOE,   AT   NEWARK,   NEW   JEBSBY. 

BY    A.    J.    DAVIS,    ARCHITECT,    N.    Y. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Japan  tree,  standing  in  the  front  ground  ;  English 
name,  Pawlonia.  This  tree,  if  not  the  most  graceful  in  its  form,  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing, most  exotic  looking,  and  the  richest  in  its  flower,  of  any  in  our  latitude.  It  was 
planted  in  1849,  five  feet  high,  without  a  branch,  and  now  overtops  the  house. 

A  somewhat  improved  version  of  the  building  executed  is  given  in  the  frontispiece, 
and  has  been  studied  by  the  architect  with  much  care.  It  is  off"ered  as  a  practicable 
gothic  cottage,  cost  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  substantially  built 
with  brick,  and  stuccoed  as 
at  New  Haven.  We  also 
give  here  an  Italian  version 
of  the  Kirri  Cottage,  which 
being  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  building,  would  he  more 
readily  executed  than  the 
gothic,  and  at  less  expense. 
The  plan  would  be  much 
the  same  in  both.  The  lot 
is  53  feet  upon  the  street, 
and  the  house  retires  some 
20  in  its  porch  of  entry. 
The  grounds,  in  front,  are 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
a  catalogue  of  which  is 
given,*  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  arranged  upon  an  enlarged  surface,  with 
increased  efiect.  These  trees  and  shrubs  were  had  of  Mr.  Downing,  and  comprise 
many  of  those  in  esteem  by  him,  as  rare  and  beautiful.  Others  were  from  Harvky, 
Newark,  and  are  all  thriving  in  the  grounds. 

The  House. — A  walk,  flagged  with  Saugerties  stone,  leads  through  thes  hrubbery, 
to  a  porch  of  entry,  open  upon  two  sides,  trimmed  with  gothic  columns,  under  a  pointed 

*  See  Frontispiece.  Explanation. — A,  Austrian,  or  Black,  and  White  Pine.  B,  Bocconia  and  Althea.  C, 
Chinese  Evergreen  lloneysuclvle.  D,  Tecoma  grandiflora.  E,  Exmouth  Elm— a  beautiful  variety.  G,  Ginko,  of 
Japan.  II,  Hemlock.  K,  Kentucky  CoflTee-tree ;  Gymnocladus.  M,  English  field  Maple.  O,  Osage  Orange.  P, 
Pawlonia  imperialis ;  Keri,  or  Kirri,  of  Japan.  T,  Tree  Paeony  and  Mezereon.  V,  Vines  and  Creepers.  W,  Ring- 
let Willow.  X,  Chinese  Wistaria.  II  V,  Himalaya  Viburnum.  Magnolias,  Tulip  tree.  Willows,  Wliite  and  Black 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Chinese  and  American  Arbor  Vita>,  Mountain  Ash,  Silver-leaf  .\bele,  Carolina  Syringa.  Tree 
Honeysuckle,  African  and  Double  AUheas,  Strawberry  Tree,IIercule8  Club,  Persian  Lilac,  Scarlet  Maple,  Horse  Chest- 
nut, Acacia,  Yucca  gloriosa.  Climbing  Roses,  Sweet-scented  Clematis,  English  Ivy,  American  Ivy,  Commelina,  Holly- 
hock, Garland  Deutzia,  Periwinkle,  Moneywort 

Of  annuals,  or  greenhouse  jilants,  the  cottage  is  decorated  by  the  Cobea  scandens,  Leptospermum,  Maurandyas, 
Salvias,  Tanych,  Madeira,  and  Cypress  vines.  To  which  may  be  added  the  following  hardy  plants  not  successfully 
reared — .\ristolochia,  Periploca,  Fumatory  vine,  Mahonia  Holly,  Japan  Quince,  Scotch  Perpetual  Rose,  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea,  Cypress,  Larch,  Sweet-scented  Shrub. 
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arch  of  four  centers,  with  trefoil  spandrels,  splayed  jambs,  and  hood  mold.  The  prin- 
ciii.il  lloor  is  elevated  four  feet  above  the  street.  Front  door — pointed  head,  six  pan- 
elled ;  three  glazed  with  stained 
glass ;  opens  into  a  small  lobby, 
connecting  a  front  parlor  with 
the  back  living-room  ;  bed-room 
on  the  left;  closets,  with  pantry 
on  the  right,  with  bath-room  ad- 
joining. Front  Parlor — with  bay 
window,  commanding  the  street, 
and  one  side  window  looking 
east.  A  closet  connects  with  the 
basement  stairs. 

Basement. — The  rear  portion 
is  entirely  out  of  ground,  so  that 
the  kitchen,  under  the  dining- 
room,  and  side  store-rooms,  are 
light  and  drj'.  The  cellars  are  in 
front,  and  the  station  for  a  furnace  would  be  under  the  right  wing.  This  wing,  not  yet 
completed,  will  contain  the  rooms  marked  :  the  library,  or  office,  and  bath-room,  half- 
way down  the  stairs,  from  the  principal  floor,  yet  on  a  level  with  the  grounds  in  front. 
The  guest-chamber,  with  oriel  windows,  and  bed-room,  half-way  up,  entered  from  a 

landing     on      the 
stairs. 

The  second  story 
contains  the  pres- 
ent library,  over 
the  dining-room,  a 
chamber  in  front, 
with  one  large,  or 
two  small  bed- 
rooms in  the  left 
wing.  The  chimney 
flues  are  brought 
together  over  an 
arch,  and  rise  in 
one  stack.  Our 
view  represents  this 
stack,  topped  out 
with  insulated 
shafts  of  brick,  or 
terra  cotta,  1 
together  at  top  and  bottom,  and  they  may  be  ornamented  upon  their  surface. 
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The  parlor  ceiling  has  the  joisting,  and  plank,  supporting  the  deafening,  chamfered 
and  planed  to  show,  instead  of  plastering.  The  walls  are  painted  fawn  color,  in  oil, 
and  the  doors  are  imitation  of  black  walnut. 

The  dining-room  ceiling  is  plastered,  and  painted  a  lilac  tint,  with  kalsomine,  and 
the  walls  are  papered,  a  light  figure,  upon  a  darker  (chocolate),  ground.  Doors — 
imitation  of  mahogany. 

The  hall  and  stairway  are  painted  grey  stone  color,  in  oil ;  the  steps  oiled  and  var- 
nished, to  bi'ing  out  the  grain. 

The  porch  is  fresco  painted,  and  coursed  off  in  imitation  of  free  stone. 

The  library,  or  study,  above,  has  the  rafters,  purlins,  and  plate,  dressed  to  show  to 
the  peak.  The  intervals  between  the  timbers  are  lined  with  caiy^ass,  and  papered, 
white  figure  on  a  blue  ground.  Four  of  the  rafters  descend  to  the  floor,  forming 
alcoves,  of  depth  sufficient  for  large  books  above,  and  shelves  for  papers  below,  covered 
with  curtains,  moving  by  rings  over  iron  rods. 

The  front  bed-room  rises,  also,  into  the  roof,  but  is  plastered  between  the  beams, 
and  painted  in  oil,  a  view  of  which  is  given.  I  prepared  a  view  of  this  room  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Downing,  which  may  be  found  at  page  385  of  ^''  Downing' s  Coun- 
try Houses!''' 
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Acacias. — Of  tlie  wliolc  class  of  New  llollarnl  jihintR,  few  nre  more  interesting  tlian  Acncias. 
Tlie  strange  variety  in  tlie  jiliylluiles  or  leaven,  tlie  jji'ofui-ion  nnil  fragmrice  of  their  blossom?,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection,  ren<ler  thetn  eminently  worthy  ot 
cultivation.  My  object,  therefore,  in  the  following  remarks  is  to  bring,  if  possible,  this  interest- 
inix  tribe  of  plants  more  into  notice  tiian  ever  it  yet  has  been  ;  and  with  that  view,  I  have 
8k«  tehed  or  drawn  out  the  more  prominent  characters  of  a  collection  of  twenty-five,  well  adapted 
for  the  conservatory  border,  shelves,  or  the  greenhouse  stage ;  but  before  I  commence  my  enume- 
ration, permit  me  to  otTer  a  few  words  common  to  the  generality  of  those  I  intend  bringing 
under  notice  : — First,  I  have  to  state  that  the  wliole  of  these  Acacias  are  natives  of  various  parts 
of  New  Holland ;  therefore  enjoying  a  brit^k  growing  climate  through  the  spring  months,  and  a 
dry  atmosphere  during  summer.  And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  two  leading  points  whereon  to 
base  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  genus;  these  are,  to  maintain  such  a  condition  of  climate 
as  will  insure  a  quick  growtli,  and  when  once  that  is  obtained,  nothing  is  better  for  ripening  it 
than  an  exposure  to  bright  sunlight,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times.  Second,  Acacias 
generally  seed  well;  and  thus  propagation  is  rendered  easy,  as  the  seeds  germinate  freely,  either 
when  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  kept  back  until  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  must  be  soaked  in  hot  water.  I  have,  however,  seen  seeds  which  have  fallen  from  ri/ano- 
phylla  and  other  species  spring  up  as  plentifully  as  Sycamore.  Another  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  means  of  cuttings  placed  in  sharp  sand,  and  the  pots  jtlaced  on  a  warm  greenhouse  shelf  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  introduced  into  a  growing  temperature  of  about  70°,  taking  care 
to  have  the  cuttings  covered  with  bell-glasses,  until  roots  have  been  freely  emitted  ;  afterwards, 
pot  off  singly,  and  place  them  again  in  the  same  situation,  until  they  have  got  well  established, 
when  nothing  more  is  needed  than  ordinary  attention.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  Acacia  is 
three-quarters  good  turfy  loam,  with  the  remainder  made  up  of  peat  and  sharp  sand.  Another 
point,  which  I  think  is  not  generally  known,  is  that  the  generality  of  them,  although  very  gum- 
my, stand  the  knife  well,  without  appearing  to  suffer  from  its  effects ;  at  least,  with  some  species, 
its  application  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  form  good  specimens,  and  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

A.  armafa. —  This  is  a  valuable  species,  not  only  on  account  of  the  late  period  at  which  it 
flowers,  but  likewise  on  account  of  its  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, in  globular  heads,  situated  on  a  peduncle  one  inch  in  length.  This  kind  is  best  adapted 
for  pots. 

A.  alata. —  In  this  the  stem  and  phyllodes  are  all  flattened,  and  every  secondarj^  branch  is  con- 
nected with  the  midrib  of  the  primary  one.  The  phyllodes  are  so  connected  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  one  long  narrow  phyllode,  thickly  beset  with  hairs,  and  furnished  with  short  spines  at 
intervals  on  each  side.  The  flowers  are  all  attached  in  pairs  to  the  midrib  of  the  primary  phyl- 
lode, and  diverging  alternately  right  and  left  on  each  side,  to  the  number  of  about  30,  on  a 
phyllode  of  about  four  inches  long.  Peduncle  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  flower 
heads  globular,  pale  yellow.  This  forms  a  straggling  bush,  requiring  to  be  upheld  "with  stakes. 
It  is  most  suitable  for  conservatory  borders. 

A.  hiflora. — This  is  a  delicate  but  pretty  species,  and  well  worth  cultivating.  Phyllodes  tri- 
angular, sharp  spined,  much  resembling  an  Apacris,  l-5th  inch  long.  Peduncles  about  the  same 
length,  bearing  two  very  small  white  flowers.  This  plant  must  be  kept  in  a  pot,  and  clear  of 
plants,  and  it  will  require  stopping  to  make  it  bushy,  otherwise  it  will  soon  become  weak 
straggling. 
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A.  cochharis  is  neat  and  compact^  and  well  adapted  for  large  pots  and  the  margins  of  conser- 
vatory borders.  Height,  six  feet.  Phyllodes  two  inches  long,  linear,  pointed,  but  not  stiff, 
rather  hoary.  Flower  heads  globular,  small,  produced  in  pairs,  from  the  axis  of  the  phyllodes. 
Peduncles  two-fifths  of  au  inch  long.  This  is  a  plant  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  it  requires  no 
pruning. 

A.  celastrifolia  will  flower  well,  even  in  small  pots,  but  in  13-inch  ones  it  forms  a  huge  bush, 
loaded  so  completely  with  flowers  as  hardly  to  render  either  phyllodes  or  pot  perceptible.  Phyl- 
lodes about  three  inches  long,  and  \^  inch  wide ;  branches  forming,  as  it  were,  a  very  long  pani- 
cle, from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  long;  flowers  whitish,  sweet  scented.  This  species  is  very 
subject  to  scale,  the  best  way  of  clearing  which  off  is  to  cut  it  well  in  after  flowering,  and  not 
to  be  sparing  of  soft  soap  and  water ;  or,  best  of  all,  use  Dominy's  mixture. 

A.  cyanophylla. — This  forms  a  splendid  object  for  the  center  of  a  lofty  conservatory,  growing 
as  it  does  to  a  great  height,  and  producing  large  loose  panicles  of  exquisitely  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, which  are  large  and  highly  scented.  Phyllodes  ten  inches  long,  and  1|-  inch  or  1-^  inch  in 
diameter,  very  wavy,  unequal  sided.  This  plant,  like  celastrifolia,  requires  a  periodical  cleaning ; 
it  also  stands  pruning  well,  and  it  is  much  improved  by  it.  No  one  in  possession  of  a  large  con- 
servatory should  be  without  this  desirable  species. 

A.  cygnorum  has  rather  a  pendulous  habit,  its  branches  being  very  slender  and  almost  covered 
with  small  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  composed  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  it  is  also  studded 
with  sharp  spines ;  leaflets  l-6th  inch  long.  Flowers  much  like  rotundifoUa,  but  smaller.  This 
is  certainly  an  excellent  Acacia  where  variety  is  wanted,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  pots. 

A.  Drummondi.  — What  is  there  to  be  desired  in  an  Acacia  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  this? 
Its  habit,  which  is  at  once  neat  and  compact,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  cons[;icuous  and  produced 
in  profusion,  at  once  place  it  in  the  first  ranlc.  Its  leaves  are  bipinnate,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  formed  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  long,  composed  of  three 
pairs  of  pinnules,  which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  3-lOth  inch  long;  and  the  petiole  of  both  the 
primary  leaves  and  leaflets  is  slightly  extended.  Flower  heads  oblong,  about  an  inch  long,  placed 
on  a  peduncle,  a\)out  the  same  length,  produced  singly.  Every  one  who  only  has  room  enough 
for  one  Acacia  should  endeavor  to  obtain  this  one.  The  best  place  for  it  is  the  conservatory 
shelf. 

A.  d^pendens.  —  This  is  adapted  for  conservatory  borders  or  large  pots.  It  is  of  an  upright 
gi'owth,  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  has  linear  phyllodes  an  inch  in  length.  Spikes  of  flowers  l^ 
inch  long,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  not  particularly  conspicuous.  This  is  a  species  that  can  be 
kept  to  any  shape  by  means  of  the  knife. 

A.  diffusa  is  suitable  for  pots,  but  it  is  loose  in  character,  and  requires  the  use  of  ligatures  to 
make  it  assume  a  nice  shape.  It  makes  shoots  about  one  foot  long  in  a  j'car,  and  furnishes  them 
for  about  nine  inches  in  length  with  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  pairs  from  a  single  j)hyllode, 
or  in  fours,  fives,  or  sixes,  when  a  pair  or  three  phyllodes  occur  close  together.  Peduncle  about 
2-5th  inch  in  length  ;  phyllodes  linear,  one  inch  in  length  ;  margins  of  the  phyllodes  running  into 
a  sharp  point  at  the  apex.     Well  worth  cultivation. 

A.  grandis. — Tiiis  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  of  the  genus  for  pot  culture,  forming  as  it 
does,  by  simply  stopping  it,  either  a  dense  bush,  or,  with  a  little  more  attention,  a  fine  pyramidal 
specimen  ;  grown  in  the  latter  form  it  is  certainly  extiemely  ornamental,  either  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  or  the  margin  of  a  conservatory  border.  Its  leaves  are  pinnated,  about  3-5th  inch  in 
length,  formed  of  eight  pairs  of  leaflets,  about  J  inch  long;  flowers  globular,  produced  from  the 
axil  of  each  leaf,  either  singly  or  in  pairs ;  peduncle  ^  inch  in  length.  This  is  a  plant  that  de- 
serves to  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  ixiofihylla  is  not  one  of  the  best,  but  its  earliness  renders  it  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is 
well  suited  for  pot  culture,  making  a  very  pretty  bush  under  ordinary  attention.  Its  phyllodes 
are  linear,  about  H  inch  long  ;  flowers  small,  globular,  produced  singly  from  the  axis  of  the  phyl- 
lodes.    Peduncles  3-5th  inch  in  length, 

A.  lineala  in  all  its  stages  makes  a  fine  pot  plant,  but  being  of  rather  weak  growth  the 
sticks  and  ligatures  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  nice  specimen.     A  strong  plant  under  oi' 
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ciroumstanoos  will  make  siioots  in  ono  year  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet,  produciniJ  flowers 
duriiiii  tluir  entire  length,  willi  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  iit  tlie  base.  FluwerB  in  )>iiiiB  at 
the  base  of  eaeh  pliyllode;  pcihincles  1-Olii  inch  long;  flower-heads  globiihir,  pmail,  of  a  bright 
oiange  yellow ;  phyllodes  2-5th  ineh  long,  linear,  with  the  upjier  margin  rounded  at  the  ui)ex 
and  forming  a  point     One  of  the  eai'liest  and  best  of  the  Acacias. 

A.  lojifjiflora  major. — Thi?  is  a  neat  kind  for  a  small  conservatory  border;  for  when  in  blossom 
its  bright  yellow  oblong  flower-heads  render  it  a  most  conspicuous  object,  riiyllodcs  linear-lan- 
ceolate, four  inches  long,  and  2-5th  inch  across  at  the  widest  part;  flower-heads  about  l^-  inch 
long,  sessile,  in  jiairs,  diverging  right  and  left  fi'om  the  axils  of  the  phyllodes,  and  produced  for 
about  eight  inches  along  the  branches.  Habit,  upright,  thin  of  branches,  and  inclined  to  become 
straggling  when  well  flowered.  This  is  a  splendid  Acacia,  but  being  diflicult  to  propagate  there 
are  but  few  plants  of  it  in  the  country. 

A.  lophantha  is  best  suited  for  the  border  of  a  large  conservatory,  •where  it  is  much  esteemed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  (for  they  are  produced  but  sparingly)  but  for  its  fine  spreading 
foliage,  consisting  of  leaves  nine  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide,  formed  of  ten  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  each  leaflet  composed  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  paii-s  of  pinnules.  Pinnules  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  one-eighth  inch  wide;  flower  heads  solitary,  of  an  oblong  shape,  from  1^  inch  to 
two  inches  long,  and  of  a  light  color ;  peduncle  about  three  inches  long.  The  knife  must  not  be 
used  for  this  plant. 

A  mucronata.  —  This  species  is  well  adapted  for  conservatory  borders  ;  its  phyllodes  are  two 
inches  long,  being  twice  the  length  of  those  of  di'pcndcns  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
similar. 

A.  viffricans  has  much  the  appearance  of  grandls,  but  close  inspection  will  at  once  show  the 
difference,  for  instead  of  eight  pairs  of  leaflets  constituting  a  leaf,  there  is  but  one  pair  in  this 
species.  Leaves  bipinnate ;  leaflets  formed  of  five  pairs  of  pinnules,  which  are  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  long;  flower  heads  globular,  produced  in  pairs  from  the  axis  of  the  leaves;  peduncle  hiilf 
an  inch  long.  A  very  good  plant  for  a  pot,  but  better  adapted  for  the  margin  of  a  conservatoiy 
border. 

A.  piihesccns. —  This  is  a  neat  plant  for  a  pot  or  small  conservatory  border,  being  rather  deli- 
cate and  much  inclined  to  assume  the  umbrella  shape.  Stem  pubescent.  Leaves  bi|  innate, 
about  1^  inch  long,  primary  leaflets  about  3-5th3  inch  long,  of  which  eight  pairs  constitute  the 
leaf.  Leaflets  formed  of  twelve  pairs  of  pinnules  of  about  1-lOth  inch  long;  racei'nes  produced 
singly  from  the  axis  of  the  leaves,  about  three  inches  long  ;  flowers  globular,  small,  yellow.  A 
rather  slow  growing  species,  which  will  not  stand  pruning. 

A.  pnlchcHa  is  best  adapted  for  the  margin  of  conservatory  borders,  or  for  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cular bed  which  is  to  be  filled  with  dwarf  jdants ;  for  by  means  of  the  knife  you  have  free  con- 
trol over  its  shape  and  habit;  its  height  is  from  six  to  seven  feet,  and  it  forms  as  dense  and  com- 
pact a  bush  as  any  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Leaves  about  l-.5th  inch  long,  formed  of 
four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  1-lOth  inch  each  in  length.  Flowers  globular,  small  yellow,  pro- 
duced singly,  and  furnished  with  a  spine  on  each  side  of  its  base.  Peduncle  2  5ths  inch  long. 
For  a  low  bush,  in  a  conservatory  border,  this  stands  almost  unequalled. 

A.  pentadenia  is  another  fine  Acacia,  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Branches  erect ;  and  altho' 
making  a  nice  compact  bush,  it  does  not  become  too  dense,  but  is  of  a  nice  slender  and  open 
character.  Leaves  bipinnate,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  lower  composed  of  seven 
pairs  of  pinnules,  and  in  length  about  half  as  long  as  the  upper  ones,  which  are  composed  of 
twelve  pairs  of  pinnules.  Flower  heads  globular,  produced  in  twos,  threes,  four^  or  fives,  from 
the  axis  of  the  leaves.  Peduncle  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  nice  plant  for  a  greenhouse 
stage. 

A.  prmmorsa. —  This  has  a  rather  stratrgling  habit,  but  it  is  well   adapted  either  for  pots  or 
borders,  and  certainly  makes  handsome  plants  when  about  three  feet  high,  though  it  will  i-equire 
skillful  management  in  training  to  prevent  its  becoming  unsightly  from  the  loss  of  its  lower 
lodes.      The  latter  are  triangular,  one-third  inch  long.      The  branches  grow  about  o;.e 
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fifteen  inches  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  are  covered  with  flowers  from  the  apex  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season's  growth.  Peduncle  J  inch  long;  but  its  phyllodes  are  almost  hid  by 
its  profusion  of  flowers.     Altogether  a  pretty  plant. 

A.  paradoxa,  although  of  straggling  growth,  is  suitable  for  pot  culture,  standing  the  knife  well; 
phyllodes  one-half  inch  in  length,  very  wavy,  unequal  sided ;  situated  very  closely  together  along 
the  stem,  furni^heo  with  two  sharp  spines  at  the  base  of  each,  rendering  the  plant  Very  prickly 
by  their  slitfeniiig  as  they  grow  old.  Flowers  globular,  of  a  bright  yellow,  produced  veiy  plen- 
tifully.    Peduncles  the  same  length  as  the  phyllodes. 

A.  riccana — Tins  forms  a  magnificent  plant  for  a  large  conservatory,  towering  to  the  height  oi 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  producing  long  pendulous  branches  hung  their  whole  length,  as  it 
were,  Avith  numberless  bunches  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  sessile,  arranged  upon  a  peduncle  of 
from  2|-  to  3  inches  long.  The  phyllodes  are  3-5ths  inch  long — linear,  stiff,  and  nearly  as  sharp 
as  needles  when  they  get  old.  This  plant  is  capable  of  being  trained  into  whatever  shape  you 
may  require  it.     It  al^o  bears  the  knife  extremely  well,  and  is  a  most  abundant  flowerer. 

A.  rotund'iflora  forms  a  loose  spreading  shrub,  of  about  three  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diame- 
ter; it  is  most  suitable  for  pot?.  Phyllodes  one-half  inch  in  length,  somewhat  rotundate,  rather 
pubescent,  and  deep  green ;  flowers  globular,  bright  orange  yellow,  solitary,  sometimes  in  ra- 
cemes of  two  to  four  heads;  jieduncle  f  inch  long.  This  is  by  no  means  a  plant  of  fine  habit 
when  allowed  to  assume  its  wild  form ;  but  with  judicious  pruning,  and  by  training  tastefully 
upon  a  balloon-shaped  trellis,  allowing  the  shoots  to  hang  gracefully  from  the  top,  its  appearance 
is  greatly  improved,  and  when  in  flower  it  forms  a  worthy  inmate  of  our  greenhouses. 

A.  verlicillata. —  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  beautifid  and 
conspicuous,  of  Acacias,  and  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  position  either  on  the  greenhouse  stage, 
conservatory  shelves,  or  in  the  borders,  where  its  graceful  habit  must  render  it  a  favorite.  Its 
phyllodes,  as  its  name  implies,  are  arranged  in  a  verticillate  manner,  although  in  broken  whorls 
of  about  1  5th  inch  apart;  the  phyllodes  are  about  3-lOths  inch  in  length,  linear,  stiff",  and  very 
sharp  pointed.  Its  flower  heads  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  seated  upon 
a  peduncle  of  about  3-lOths  inch  long;  in  some  cases  they  appear  singly,  in  others  four  or  five 
flower  heads  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear  verticillate.  Nothing  is  better  than  to  allow  this  spe- 
cies to  take  its  own  natural  habit,  for  the  use  of  the  knife  or  ligatures  would  not  improve  it. 

The  following  alphabetical  li-<t  will  show  at  a  glance  the  time  of  flowering,  form  of  flower, 
&c.,  of  the  various  sorts  just  described : 


Name. 


Acacia  armata 

"      alata 

"  biflora 

"  cochlearis 

"  celaslrifolia 

"  cygnorum 

"  cyanophj  lla 

"  Drununotidi 

"  di'pcndens 

"      ilill'usa , 

"  granfiis 

"  ixiophylla 

"      lineata 

"      loniriflora  major 

"      l(i))liantha 

"      mucronata 

"      nii;ricans 

"      pubescens 

"      pulcliella 

"      pentadeoia 

"      pricraorsa 

"      paradoxa 

"      Kiceana 

"      rotundifolia 

verlicillata 

/.  A.  Beckman,  in  Gardfineri  Chronicle. 


Time  of 

Form  of  Flower 

Flowering 

Heads. 

Late 

Globular 

Large 

Late 

Globidar 

Middle 

Early 

Globular 

Small 

Middle 

Globular 

Middle 

p:arly 

Panicled,   globular 

.Middle 

Middle 

Globular 

Small 

Middle 

Panicled,  globular 

Largo 

Middle 

Oblong 

Largo 

Middle 

Panicled,  oblong 

Small 

Middle 

Globular 

Middle 

Late 

Globular 

Large 

Early 

Globular 

Miildle 

Early 

Globular 

Middle 

Middle 

Oblong 

Larso 

Early 

Oblong 

Ijirge 

Middle 

Spiko<l,  globular 

Small 

Late 
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TiiK  Salisbubia,  or  Gikko  Tree. — We  find  the  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  tree 
in  a  Into  niiiubcr  of  the  Gardeners''  Chronu-le.  It  is  i)erfect]y  at  homo  in  the  climate  of 
liocliester: — 

"  In  the  scniniblo  after  novelties  there  is  n  risk  tliat  one  of  the  most  valimhlc  of  the  exotic 
Coniferous  trees  grown  in  Europe  may  bo  forgotten.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
proportion  the  sale  of  the  Ginko  Tree,  or  Salinbinia  aJiantifolia,  bears  to  that  of  such  plants 
a*  Taxodium  snnpcri'irens.  "We  suspect  that  the  demand  for  it  is  almost  notiiing,  judging  from 
the  very  few  places  in  which  it  was  ever  seen.  And  j'ct  it  is  a  noble  tree,  of  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful  aspect,  as  hardy  as  a  Poplar,  and,  when  old,  of  gigantic  stature.  Its  only  fntilt  is 
being  deciduous.  Here  and  there  large  trees  may  be  met  with,  looking  in  mid-winter  like  vig- 
orous Pear  trees.     But  to  growers  in  general  the  plant  is  scarcely  known. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  tree  as  it  now  exists  near  Montpellier,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  iL  Charles  Martins,  has  drawn  attention  once  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  Salisburia,  and 
we  hasten  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  his  facts. 

In  Japan,  of  wliich  it  is  a  native,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  coldest  parts  of  China,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  Walnut,  and  acquires  very  considerable  dimensions.  A  specimen,  growing 
by  a  Pagoda  in  the  neigliborhood  of  IVkin,  is  recorded  by  the  Russian  traveler  Bc.vge  to  measure 
thirteen  yards  in  circumference,  and  to  have  a  prodigious  stature.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Pisa  is  one  about  twenty-five  yards  high,  and  a  yard  in  diameter  at  its  base;  and  near  Mont- 
pellier  grows  another,  of  which  the  following  is  the  history,  abridged  from  M.  Martins  report. 

In  tiie  year  1788  Broussonkt,  who  was  then  in  London,  Be:it  to  Prof  Govan,  of  Montpellier,  a 
plant  of  this  species,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1812,  twenty-four 
years  after  being  planted,  the  tree  flowered.  At  that  time  it  was  nine  and  a  half  yards  hitjh. 
In  June,  1835,  it  was  rather  more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  yards  high.  On  the  7th  December, 
1853,  its  stature  was  determined  by  careful  measurement  to  be  nineteen  and  three-quarter  yards, 
or  a  trifle  more.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  lengthened  on  an  average  not  quite  a  foot  annual- 
ly ;  but  it  in  reality  grew  nearly  three  times  as  fast  in  the  first  forty-seven  years  as  in  the  last 
eighteen. 

The  spread  of  the  branches  was  rather  more  than  seven  and  three-quarter  yards  in  1812,  llj 
in  1835,  and  14J  in  1853. 

The  diameter  just  above  the  roots  increased  at  the  following  rate: — In  1788  it  was  3  milli- 
metres (1  year  old);  in  1812  it  was  239  millimetres  (29  years  old);  in  1835  it -was  605  milli- 
metres (47  years  old);  in  1853  it  was  887  millimetres  (05  j-ears  old). 

In  another  case,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Montpellier,  a  Salisburia  gained  in  58  j'cars  a 
diameter  of  672  millimetres. 

The  annual  growth  of  the  first  in  diameter  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  about  13.64  millimetres; 
that  of  the  second  to  have  been  about  11.6. 

In  comparing  this  rate  of  growth  with  what  has  been  observed  in  other  Conifers,  M.  Martins 
records  some  very  interesting  facts.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpellier,  witliin  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  last  named  Salisburia,  grew  a  noble  Spruce,  which  had  been  planted  in  1688.  Cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  removal  of  the  tree  when  160  j-ears  old.  A  round  of  the  butt  having 
been  preserved,  showed  that  its  diameter  had  increased  thus: — When  24  years  old  its  diameter 
•was  152  millcmetres ;  when  47,  it  was  272;  when  58,  it  was  316;  when  05,  it  was  350.  It 
therefore  had  not  grown  half  so  fast  as  the  first  Salisburia  mentioned  above. 

The-Scotch  Pine  {Finns  sylvestris)  affords  similar  means  of  comparison.  We  here  translate 
M.  Martins  literally  : — 'In  every  latitude  comprehended  between  49°  and  70°  X.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Ilaguenau  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  far  as  Kaafiord  in  Lapland,  the  annual  lajers  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  diminish  in  thickness  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  This  decrease  is  lapid, 
in  proportion  as  the  trees  are  more  and  more  noithern.  As  a  term  of  compari.-on,  I  give  be- 
low, in  millimetres,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  layers,  up  to  100  years,  of  a  large  number  of  Pines 
observed  at  Kaafiord,  in  Finmark,  (lat.  70°);  at  Pello,  in  Lapland  (lat.  67");  Geffle,  in  Sweden 
(lat.  61°);  llallc,  in  Germany  (lat.  51°);  and  Haguenau,  in  France  (lat.  49°).  At  Kaafiord  the 
mean  annual  thickness  of  the  layers  of  wood  is  0.0009m.  ;  at  Pel!o,  0.0011  ;  at  GeflSe,  0.0018  ; 


at  Halle,  0.0019  ;  at  Haguenau,  0.0032.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  two  Salisburias  above  re- 
ferred to  being  0.0065  m.,  it  is  clear  that  they  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Scotch  Fir, 
even  in  Haguenau,  in  the  climate  of  Alsace.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  parallel  between  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  Fir  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  that  of  Salis- 
buria  at  Montpellier.  In  reality,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  Sweden  that  Scotch  Fir  attains  its 
greatest  magnitude.  Near  Geffle  and  Upsal,  the  tree  becomes  colossal,  because  it  finds  itself  in 
a  climate  that  suits  it.  The  summer  is,  however,  too  short  to  enable  the  annual  layers  of  wood 
to  gain  great  thickness,  and  in  winter,  vegetation  is  totally  suspended.' 

Thus,  facts  seem  to  show  that  Salisburia  deserves  to  be  much  more  generally  cultivated  than 
it  is.  According  to  M.  Martins,  and  others,  the  wood  is  dense  and  strong  —  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Orange  tree,  and  by  no  means  resinous;  and  when  the  female  trees  have  a  male  branch 
grafted  upon  them,  which  is  easily  done,  they  produce  their  fleshy  fruit  in  abundance,  which,  if 
not  of  value  for  useful  purposes,  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  ornamental 


The  Perpetual,  or  Tree  Carxatiox. — The  appearance  of  a  few  plants  of  this  charming  flower 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last,  reminds  me  that  a 
few  remarks  respecting  it  at  this  season  may  possibly  prove  useful.     This  variety  is  commonly 
called  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation,  from  the  desirable  characteristic  it  possesses  of  blooming 
throughout  that  season.      The  name  of  Tree  Carnation  may  be  familiar  to  some,  as  the  plant 
itself  is  not  of  recent  introduction,  although  very  few  varieties  seem  originally  to  have  been 
known,  and  those  have  now  been  entirely  superseded  by  sorts  lately  imported ;    for  it  is  our 
continental  neighbors  who  have  been  so  successful  in  raising  them,  and  to  whom  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  these  invaluable  acquisitions ;  for  not  only  are  the  varieties  now  more  diver- 
sified in  color,  but  their  growth  and  habit  are  altogether  improved.     In  addition  to  their  brio-ht 
and  varied  colors,  they  are  deliciously  fragrant,   a  desideratum  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  some  of  the  varieties  being  equal  in  perfume  to  the  common  Clove.     Persons  desir- 
ous of  cultivating  this  tribe  of  Carnations  should  procure  nice  young  plants,  say  in  March,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  frame  until  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  exposed  entirely  to  the  open 
air ;  but,  even  in  spring  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  whenever  it  is  practicable.     Those  who 
have  old  plants  should  strike  cuttings  about  the  middle  of  March,  as  j'oung  plants  grow  rapidly 
throughout  the  summer,  and  make  by  far  the  best  specimens  for  winter  blooming.    Before  taking 
cuttings,  the  plants  should  be  put  into  a  warm  house,  or  one  that  is  kept  rather  close;  and 
those  who  have  not  this  convenience  should  put  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  ; 
if  this  is  done,  the  plants  are  excited  to  grow,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  then  taken  off",  they  will 
strike  root  more  readily.     Care  should  be  taken  to  strike  only  from  vigorous  plants,  and   to 
select  strong  and  healthy  cuttings;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  and  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  deli- 
cate and  cankery  plants,  the  colors  of  some  of  the  varieties  are  inclined  to  run,  besides  which, 
the  plants  always  maintain  a  sickly  appearance.     Tree  Carnations  will  supply  an  abundance  of 
cuttings,  as  most  of  the  varieties  continually  throw  out  a  profusion  of  laterals,  which  can  l)e 
taken  off"  at  any  season  without  injury  to  the  parent  plant ;  indeed,  taking  a  few  of  them  off  in 
autumn  has  rather  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  flowering  shoots  than  otherwise.     To  insure 
cuttings  taking  root,  either  late  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  they  must  be  struck  in  a  little  heat,  but 
the  cutting  pots  should  not  be  covered  with  a  glass,  for  if  this  is  done,  the  cuttings  will  fog  or 
damp  off";  besides  which  it  is  not  necessary;  and  if  no  glass  be  used,  they  will  want  occasion- 
ally looking  over,  and  any  grass  carefully  removed  that  is  likely  to  create  damp.      After  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly  into,  say,  4-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  rather 
close  and  moist  atmosphere  until  fully  established,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off" 
in  a  cool  frame.     At  this  stage  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out,  which  will  gi-catly  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  nice  plants.      To  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  suj>plying  warmth  for  striking 
cuttings  during  winter,  I  should  recommend  their  being  struck  at  tlie  latter  end  of  summer,  to 
be  potted  off  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during  the  winter,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  rather 
dry  —  a  rule  which  should  alwaj's  be  observed  in   wintering  Carnations.      The  cutting 
should  be  prepared  by  first  giving  a  good  drainage  of  any  sherds  of  a  porous  nature,  then 
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rough  pieces  of  tnrfy  loam  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  carried  throngh  the  slierda ;  after 
ill!-*,  take  o<iuul  proportions  of  lonni  and  nilver  tatid,  mix  together,  and  hll  within  a  (jiiurler 
of  an  ineh  of  the  rini,  tlien  eoniplete  by  filling  vip  with  silver  Band.  Tree  Carnations  will  thrive 
hixuriantlv  in  a  good  maiden  soil  or  loam  mixed  with  a  little  silver  sand,  to  whieh  may  be  added 
a  ."light  s[irinkling  of  leaf-mold  ;  the  same  soil  may  be  used  throughout  the  se.ison,  except  when 
the  idiints  are  first  shifted  from  the  store  pot,  when  a  little  more  silver  sand  should  boused  In 
spring  the  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  frame,  and  placed  upon  an  open  border,  in  any 
favorable  situation;  but  first  prepare  it  by  sj)reading  a  thin  layer  of  aslies,  which  will  jjrevent 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  If  at  this  time  the  [ilants  require  potting,  a  shift  should  be  given 
them,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-pot  them.  I  find  that  many  varieties  thrive  better 
if  gradually  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  say  from  3-inch  into  a  G-ineh  jiot,  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  The  plants  are  comparatively  no  trouble  during  summer ;  they  merely  want  water- 
ing, and  sometimes  stirring  up  the  surface  soil ;  but  as  they  grow,  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  stems  nicely  with  some  neat  sticks.  The  princijial  insects  that  attack  them  are  green 
flv;  which  is  easily  removed  bj' sprinkling  with  a  little  tobacco-water.  If  the  weather  and 
situation  prove  excessively  hot  in  the  summer,  the  plants  may  be  removed  with  advantage  to  a 
border  that  is  slightly  shaded  from  the  mi<l-day  sun.  If  the  above  mode  of  treatment  is  follow- 
ed, by  the  autumn  the  plants  will  have  thrown  up  from  three  to  eight  stems  each,  and  be  laden 
with  a  profusion  of  buds,  which,  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the 
Weather  is  beginning  to  get  damp  and  cold,  will  expand,  and  afford  a  continuance  of  blossoms 
throughout  the  winter.  These  Carnations  are  not  only  valuable  for  their  disjilay  in  the  green- 
house, but  are,  I  may  saj',  unequalled  as  a  winter  flower  for  the  boquet  and  other  purposes  to 
which  cut  flowers  are  applied.  The  following  are  the  names  and  colors  of  12  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  varieties:  — Attila,  scarlet  and  white  flake;  Belle  Zora,  salmon  pink,  striped  and 
mottled  with  crimson ;  Cassandra,  bright  cerise ;  Gertrude,  lavender,  mottled  with  white ;  In- 
comparable, deep  rose,  striped  with  crimson ;  La  Serini,  blush  white,  mottled  with  rose ;  La 
Vedale,  scarlet  self;  Le  Zephir,  purple;  Madonna,  blush,  striped,  and  mottled  with  crimson; 
Froserpinr,  large  dark  crimson ;  The  Baron,  white,  mottled  with  rose  on  the  edge ;  Union, 
crimson  mottled  with  white. —  W.  B.,  in  Gardenerii   Chronicle. 


Spik.e.\  c.vllosa,  Thunherg,  alicB  S.  Fortunei.  Pla.vciion. —  Under  this  name  a  very  pretty  red 
flowered  thrub  is  becoming  common  in  collections,  having  been  introduced  from  China  by  5Ir. 
Fortune.  With  us  it  is  too  apt  to  form  leaves  rather  than  flowers,  but  the  rich  ruby  tints  of  such 
as  do  appear  resemble  clusters  of  gems  set  in  green  foliage;  in  a  hot  summer  we  have  no  doubt 
the  blossoms  would  be  abundant.  Such,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the  case  on  the  continent,  if 
we  may  trust  a  figure  in  the  Flore  des  Bcrres,  where  M.  Planciion  has  changed  the  name  to  S. 
Fortunei.  It  is  there  represented  a?  bearing  great  corymbose  panicles  of  a  blood  red  color,  pro- 
ducing a  far  more  striking  effect  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  England.  M.  Plaxcuon  thinks 
that  this  is  not  the  S.  callo^^a  of  Thuxberg,  ami,  therefore,  changes  its  name,  and  we  say  very 
needlessly.  His  reasoning  upon  the  subject  would  be  admissable,  had  Tuunberg  been  a  botanist 
upon  the  exactness  of  whose  descriptions  any  reliance  could  be  placed  ;  but  as  he  was  just  the 
contrary,  his  plants,  whei-e  authentic  specimens  are  unattainable,  as  is  the  ca?e  here,  are  so  many 
puzzles,  to  be  identified  by  probability,  rather  than  by  what  he  says  or  omits  to  say.  JS'o  one, 
we  suppose,  can  doubt  that  his  plant  was  some  common  red  flowered  Japanese  Spirtca  ;  that  the 
present  plant  undoubtedly  is;  and  it  answers  to  his  words  as  well  as  plants  u.suallj  do.  M. 
Planciion  has  no  evidence  that  the  plant  was  not  S.  callosa,  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  it  was  ; 
and  we  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  of  perplexing  the  world  with  yet  another  alias,  when  the 
only  reason  assignable  for  doing  so  is  mere  conjecture.  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  one  con- 
jecture is  as  much  entitled  to  attention  as  another.  But  the  mania  for  changing  names  seems  in- 
curable, and  we  shall  now  have  nurserymen  selling  Sp.  Fortunei  as  a  fine  new  Japanese  shrub  to 
the  very  persons  who  already  have  it  growing  in  their  shrubberies  under  the  name  of  S.  callosa. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle. 
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The  Season,  Fpxit  Crop,  &c.— The  season,  up  to  tliis  date,  (June  20th,)  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  vegetation.  From  the  opening  of  the  buds  we  have  had  no  violent  changes — 
no  cold  cutting  winds,  such  as  we  usually  experience  during  the  season  when  fruit  trees 
are  in  blossom.  During  six  or  seven  years  past  we  have  not  seen  so  little  of  the  curl  in 
the  Peach  as  we  have  this  season.  The  trees  have  somewhat  of  thair  former  vigorous 
and  healthy  look,  and  as  a  general  thing  are  loaded  Avith  fruit.  Trees  that  have  not  yielded 
a  single  perfect  specimen  in  four  or  five  years,  are  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  fruit. 
All  around  us  we  see  nothing  but  destruction  to  the  tree,  unless  thinuing  be  properly 
attended  to. 

The  earlier  Strawberries  are  now  brought  freely  into  market.  The  Early  Scarlet  and 
Burr's  New  Pine  are  the  two  leading  sorts  here  at  present.  We  have  been  endeavoring 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  varieties,  but  find  it  a 
difficult  matter.  We  cannot  find  any  one  who  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  has  the  genuine 
sorts.  We  have  obtained  new  sets  of  plants,  and  we  shall  not  feel  satisfied  until  we  have 
fruited  them  next  season. 

The  earliest  Cherries  are  nearly  gone.  Belle  cV  Orleans  was  the  first  with  us  (our  season 
is  teQ  days  or  more  later  than  usual.)  Barly  Purple  Guigne  and  Bauman's  May  come 
next ;  and  then  Early  White  Hearty  May  DuU,  and  Coe's  Transparent.  Oov.  Wood  will 
be  ripe  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  we  must  say  again,  that  this  is  an  unequaled  variety— large, 
handsome,  early,  delicious,  and  a  most  abundant  bearer.  Our  friend  Elliot  may  extol 
this  variety  as  much  as  he  pleases;  he  cannot  over-rate  it.  The  Early  May^  or  Indulle,  is 
of  no  great  consequence.  The  tree  is  small,  and  makes  a  pretty  little  bush  for  the  garden ; 
but  nurserymen  will  find  it  not  very  easy  of  propagation. 

Poses  are  now  in  perfection  here,  and  so  are  the  Pceonies,  We  have  never  seen  the 
display  of  both  so  fine  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  here.  We  hope  to  have  some  notes  for 
next  month.  The  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  midsummer  show  on  the 
24th. 


Califoenia  Grapes. — Mr.  M.  Waltuall,  Jr.,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  writes  us  to  know  the 
name  of  a  Grape  which  is  almost  the  only  one  grown  there.  He  says,  "  The  wood  is 
vigorous,  short-jointed,  and  light  yellowish  in  color.  Leaves — light  green,  smooth  under- 
neath, Avith  large  red  veins,  and  in  form  resembles  the  drawing  of  the  White  Grape  Cur- 
rant in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist.  Bunches — large,  long,  and  loose, 
slightly  shouldered.  Berries — perfectly  round,  black  Avhen  ripe,  except  when  shaded  they 
are  whitish.  Skin — thin,  Uttle  or  no  pulp,  juicy,  and  sweet.  What  is  it?"  Undoubtedly 
some  European  Grape  that  has  been  carried  there ;  what  it  is  we  cannot  say. 


To  Correspondents. —  Will  "Age  of  Peogeess,"  who  dates  his  letter  at  Cincinnati,  bo 
kind  enough  to  send  us  liis  address  ? 
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pKiTisn  QiEEN  Strawukhries. — On  the  14tli  of  June,  while  on  n  visit  nt  Ncwlmrgh,  we 
went  in  company  witli  Mr.  .Saul  to  300  tlic  famous  Jlritinh  (Jiicc/is,  of  Dr.  IIii.i..  Tlio 
l>lace  lias  now  passed  out  of  tlio  Doctor's  liands,  but  the  Strawberry  beJs  arc  tlicre  a.s  usual, 
under  the  care  of  the  same  man  who  was  gardener  for  tlie  Doctor.  AVo  found  a  very  fair 
croj)  on  the  plants,  a  good  crop  indeed  for  this  country,  although  a  considerable  quantity 
had  been  gathered.  The  jilantswcrc  set  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  straw  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  The  gardener  informed  us 
that  the  crop  was  smaller  than  usual,  as  the  bed  was  old  and  many  of  the  best  plants  had 
died  out.  lie  said  they  had  not  been  mulched  with  tan,  nor  had  any  special  care  or  appli- 
cation of  any  kind.  lie  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  use  of  tan  —  thought  it  killed  the  plants 
in  many  cases,  and  said  that  Dr.  Ilri.r,  had  changed  his  views  in  regard  to  its  effects.  He 
thinks  (and  we  i)rctty  much  agree  with  him),  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Dr.  Ilru.'s 
success  was  his  deep  trenching  (four  feet)  of  the  ground,  and  enriching  with  well  jircpared 
composts,  and  afterwards  working  in  poudrette  and  street  sweepings.  Mr.  Downino,  it 
will  be  remembered,  thought  that  the  great  point  in  the  American  culture  of  these  Pine 
Straicien-ics,  was  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  by  means  of  mulch- 
ing. One  thing  is  very  certain,  they  cannot  be  grown  so  easily  as  the  Scarlets  ;  but  when 
Dr.  nri.L  succeeds  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  on  very  dry  ground,  we  know  of  no  good  rea- 
son why  others  cannot  succeed  in  more  favorable  locations. 


Caterpillaes. —  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  trees  in  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  were 
infested  with  swarms  of  caterpillars.  Elms  were  everywhere  comjdetely  stripped,  but 
Lindens,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  in  ftict  all  save  the  Ailantus,  had  suftercd  seriously.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  caterpillars  suspended  by  their  silken  invisible  threads,  so  that 
persons  walking  in  the  parks  and  along  the  side  walks,  often  found  themselves  in  very  disa- 
greeable company.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  special  effort  was  made  to  abate 
such  a  nuisance.  The  workmen  employed  in  dressing  the  grounds  in  the  Park,  at  the 
Battery,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  insects,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  their  existence ; 
and  we  saw  them  along  tlie  streets  of  Brooklyn,  dangling  in  thousands  by  the  doors  and 
windows  of  elegant  residences  without  being  molested.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  de- 
structive measure  had  not  been  taken  while  the  insects  were  young,  and  before  they  had 
scattered  themselves  over  the  trees.  As  it  is,  we  should  think  something  might  be  done. 
A  powerful  stream  of  water,  turned  upon  the  trees  by  means  of  a  garden  engine  and  a  piece 
of  hose,  might  be  effective  to  some  extent  in  bringing  them  them  down.  It  is  certainly  too 
bad  to  permit  them  to  defoliate  the  trees,  and  accomplish  their  transformation  undisturbed. 


"Wisconsin  Strawberries. —  We  are  indebted  toourfiiend  A.  0.  Babcock,  Esq.,  of  East  Troy, 
Walworth  Co,  for  a  very  acceptable  mess  of  lipe  Strawberries,  tlie  first  \vc  have  seen  this  season. 
Tliev  were  mostly  Burrs  Xetv  Pine,  with  a  few  Early  Scarlets,  and  in  size  and  flavor  not  easily 
matclieil  anywhere.  Mr.  Baucdck  informs  U9  that  lie  picked  his  first  mess  of  Strawberries  on  the 
31st  of  May,  and  that  he  has  now  fourteen  different  varieties  growing  in  his  bed.  Of  these,  for 
ahardv,  productive,  aud  early  plant,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Burrs  New  Pine.  We  have 
rarely  seen  or  tasted  berries  of  as  large  size,  or  fine  flavor,  as  the  specimen  he  sent  us. —  Milwau- 
kee Daily  Sentinel,  June  8. 

The  varieties  noted  above  were  not  ripe  at  Rochester  until  about  the  13th  or  14th  of 
June.     Our  first  picking  of  Farhj  Scarlet  was  on  the  13th.     There  is  not  usually  so  wide 
a  diftcrence  between  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Wisconsin  and  Western  New  York 
there  the  spring  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  here  later. 
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Our  correspondent,  11.  "W.  S.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  who  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  since  its  commencement,  has  sold  his  fine  farm  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  is  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  somcAvhere  iu  New  England.  lie  cannot  but  feel  something  of 
regret  at  parting  with  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  graperies,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  so  much  attention  for  many  years.  We  wish  him  a  favored  spot  for  his  new  home, 
and  hope  to  have  an  early  account  of  his  improvements. 


A  FIXE  Hedge  of  Buckthorn. —  Tlie  finest  Buckthorn  hedge  we  liave  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, is  that  enclosing  the  grounds  of  Elox  IIuntixgdon,  Esq.,  occupied  by  R.  Mattison  & 
Co.'s  nursery,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  It  is  some  six  or  seven  years 
old,  about  five  feet  high,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  wide  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
impenetrable  to  the  sight  as  a  stone  wall.  Its  effect  upon  the  ground  enclosed,  and  indeed 
upon  the  neighborhood,  is  imposing  and  beautiful. 

An  I.nterestixg  Lkttek  from  Micuig.^s,  on  various  xoncs. — What  sLal]  we  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  Peach  worm  ?  It  seems  to  me  most  writers  on  fruit-culture  entirely  under-rate  the  mischief 
they  do.  This  is  certainly  the  case,  if  th^y  are  as  troublesome  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  as  in 
this  vicinity.  In  clay  soils,  and  where  the  trees  stand  in  a  lawn  or  grass  plat,  they  are  less  trouble- 
some ;  but  unless  some  remedy  shall  be  found,  the  culture  of  the  Peach  in  gardens,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  will  be  abandoned  in  a  short  time,  in  this  place.  Some  of  our  most  zeal- 
ous and  intelligent  amateur  cultivators  are  ready  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Exterminate  the 
worms  ever  so  carefully  with  the  knife  or  boiling  w\ater,  and  apply  ashes  faithfully,  as  directed  in 
books,  in  the  fall  you  find  the  worms  have  made  a  lodgment  in  the  roots  of  your  trees.  If  the 
trees  are  small,  you  find  them  nearly  or  quite  girdled,  or  so  injured  that  the  cold  of  the  following 
winter  kills  them;  and  hunlreds  of  large  trees  are  dead,  or  are  dying  a  lingering  death,  by 
their  means.  Tobacco  has  been  used  heretofore  with  success ;  but  that  fails  now.  A  citizen  of 
this  place  says  he  has  used  coffee-grounds  placed  around  the  tree,  with  good  effect ;  but  a  single 
season's  trial  of  any  thing  is  insufficient,  especially  wlien  it  has  been  used  on  two  or  three  trees 
only.  I  last  y-?ar  appliel  lim3  to  two  tre^s,  in  the  manner  reeommjnled  by  J.  C.  "Wright,  in 
the  Horticulturist  of  1851,  page  169.  The  earth  was  removed  so  as  to  form  a  basin  around  the 
tree,  four  or  five  inches  deep ;  this  cavity  was  filled  with  what  masons  call  putty,  that  is,  a  paste 
made  of  lime,  rising  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  formed  a  cement 
impenetrable  to  the  grub ;  and  on  examining  these  two  trees  a  few  days  since,  they  were  found 
free  from  worms,  while  others  standing  near,  which  were  treated  di(Teren!ly,  were  seriously 
injured  by  them.  Whether  any  bad  results  might  follow  the  application  of  this  remedy  to  very 
young  trees,  or  when  growing  rapidly,  or  whether  it  would  be  as  successful  as  in  this  instance^ is, 
yet  to  be  determined.  (1) 

The  cold  of  the  past  winter  has  been  unusually  fatal  to  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  here..  The 
mercury  did  not  sink  lower  than  it  frequently  has  done  before,  but  the  ground  was  barcy  almost 
the  entire  winter,  and  the  changes  from  moderate  to  cold  were  frequent  and  sudden.  SJsnawber- 
ries,  unless  fully  protected,  have  been  generally  killed.  A  great  many  Peach  trees^  tspecially 
those  that  had  been  injured  by  the  worm,  have  died.  A  great  many  dwarf  Peara  have,  diajd' 
the  Quince  roots  and  stocks,  up  to  the  union  with  the  Pear,  being  black,  while  the  Pear-wood  apd 
bark  appeared  healthy.  (2)  I  confess  I  felt  rather  sad  wlien  I  pulled  up  a  number  of  tree?,  that 
in  the  fall  appeared  every  way  promising,  and  used  thom  for  Pea  sticks.  Well,  if  we  had, no 
troubles  of  this  sort,  I  suppose  fruit-culture  would  be  too  much  as  Adam  had  it,  when  he  com- 
menced gardening. 

bella  Grape  vines  in  my  garden,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground, 
vicinity,  the  Isabella  is  much  more  liable  to  be  winter-killed  tlian  the  Catawba.     The  lat- 
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ter  ripens  its  fruit  licre  well,  if  it  lins  an  open  or  sunny  nsiK'ot,  nml  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
eiipeiior  to  the  former.  Is  not  tiiis  seini-tondernefs  of  the  hulxl/a  corrobonitivo  of  itH  foreign 
origin,  which  many  ass-ign  to  it?  (3)  Speaking  of  Grape.^,  why  is  it  that  some  of  your  KochcBler 
pomologista  80  ''set  up"  the  Clinton  Grape?  It  is  harJy  and  iirolific;  that  is  all  1  can  8.»y  in  its 
favor.  ^Yhat  its  merits  as  a  wine  Grape  may  be,  1  know  not ;  but  as  a  dessert  fruit,  it  is  infe- 
rior, decidedly,  to  many  of  the  native  Grapes  found  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Last 
season  I  allowed  some  bunches  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  my  Calawbas  were  ripe,  and  'even 
then  one  could  say  they  were  "sour,"  without  being  called  "foxy."  It  may  do  in  45"  N.  latitude, 
where  they  cannot  gi-ow  any  thing  better.  (4) 

Our  prospects  for  most  kinds  of  fruit  this  season,  are  very  good.  The  Peach  trees,  that  are 
alive,  have  generally  fruit  enough  on  them. 

The  curculio  is  much  less  troublesome  this  season,  thus  far,  than  usual.  Have  they,  too,  been 
killed  by  the  winter  ? 

I  think  we  shall  have  a  fair  crop  of  Plums.  Our  standard  Pear  trees  are  generally  email  as  yet  j 
but  these  young  trees  have  generally  fiuit  on  them,  enough  to  give  us  a  forctaJte  of  good  things 
to  come. 

Cherries  and  the  small  fruits  jiromises  well.  I  had  May  Bl^arrcaiis  ripe  on  the  first  day  of 
June. 

Ajiplcs  are  of  course  more  common  here  than  any  other  fruit .  Our  varieties  are  nearly  the 
same  as  with  you.  The  Apple  worm  has  seriously  injured  the  crop  for  two  or  three  years  past. 
Many  of  our  farmers  are  very  negligent  of  their  fruit  trees.  When  they  have  planted  thtm,  they 
think  their  duty  is  done  ;  the  orchard  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the  trees  struggle  along  the  best 
way  they  can.  Others  carry  their  notions  of  duty  further :  they  have  learned  from  their  fathers 
that  Apple  trees  should  be  trimmed  in  the  spiing  ;  and  accordingly  around  with  saw  and  prun- 
ing chisel  they  go  at  'em.  Their  notions  of  pruning  reminds  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Connecticut 
deacon,  lespccting  family  government.  He  read  in  his  bible,  "  correct  thy  son  betimes."  lie 
understood  this  to  mean  by  times;  i.  e.  at  stated  periods,  or  set  times.  Accoidingly,  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  boys  before  him  at  regular  intervals,  and  give  them  "the  flax,"  however 
exemplary  their  conduct  might  have  been  ;  thus  fulfilling,  as  he  thought,  a  scriptural  injunction. 
However,  thanks  to  our  favorable  soil  and  climate,  notwithstanding  all  the  negligence  of  our  cul- 
tivators, we  believe  we  produce  as  good  Apples  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  truth  of  which  we  will  endeavor  to  convince  you,  if  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here  about  the  time  of  our  next  County  Fair,  the  first  week  in  October. 

I  have  thus  poured  out  before  you  the  contents  of  my  little  budget,  if  you  find  nothing  worth 
saving,  among  the  shrubs  and  fragments  I  have  placed  before  you,  they  can  be  easily  burned  up ; 
if  I  have  communicated  anything  worth  your  notice,  I  shall  be  gratified.     A.  S.  N. 

(1.)  We  cannot  see  very  serious  difficulty  in  protecting  a  few  garden  trees  from  the  grub, 
if  no  other  remedy  be  resorted  to  tlian  that  of  frequent  examinations  and  removal  of  the 
grub.  In  the  orchard  this  operation  would  incur  a  considerable  amount  of  labor.  We  have 
known  wood  ashes  to  prove  an  effectual  barrier,  when  placed  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
on  the  ground  surface  where  the  moth  deposites  its  eggs.  Air-slaked  lime  also  answers  a 
good  purpose.  Either  should  be  applied  in  the  spring,  say  in  May,  and  be  alloAved  to  remain 
all  simimer.  Both  these  applications  make  a  good  dressing  for  the  tree,  when  spaded  or 
forked  into  the  soil  in  the  autunm. 

(2.)  Quinces  and  Quince  stocks  suffered  in  the  same  way  around  Rochester  in  exposed 
localities.  They  have  never  been  known  to  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  before,  even  in 
the  coldest  winter.  The  cause  of  injury  last  winter  was  first  a  thaw,  which  laid  the  ground 
followed  suddenly  by  a  liard  frost  accompanied  with  liigh  wind. 
Wc  never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  being  a  foreigner. 
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(4.)  Doctors  will  disagree.  We  do  not  consider  the  Clinton  equal  in  quality  to  the  Isa- 
lella  or  Cataicha^  but  it  is  so  hardy  and  productive,  and  so  sure  to  ripen  well  when  these 
others  often  fail,  that  we  consider  it  valuable.  People's  taste  differ  very  much  in  regard  to 
flavor  and  sweetness  or  acidity  of  fruits.  What  one  calls  delicious^  another  may  pronounce 
intolerable ;  one  is  all  for  sweets,  and  another  all  for  acids.  We  know  many  persons  who 
absolutely  prefor  good  Isahella  Grapes  to  BlacTc  Hanidurgs  or  Chasselas.  Some  people  can 
eat  half  a  peck  of  sv\'eet  Apples  at  a  sitting,  while  others  would  no  more  taste  one  than 
they  would  raw  Turnips.     It  is  fortunate,  too,  that  there  are  such  a  variety  of  tastes. 


A  Letter  from  Wisconsin'. — Believing  that  in  order  to  cultivate  fruit  trees  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  accurately  the  seasons  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  different  varieties.  I 
shall  (if  you  desire  it),  furnish  you  from  time  to  time,  with  such  facts  as  come  under  my  own 
observatioa  in  this  locality,  and  of  which  you  can  make  such  use  as  you  see  fit.  [We  will  be  much 
obliged  for  them. — Ed.] 

la  my  last  note  to  you  in  February,  I  referred  to  the  blight  of  Pear  trees,  and  sent  you  a  shoot 
from  an  affected  tree.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  discovered  two  others, — one  a  dwarf,  the  other  a 
standard, — that  exhibited  the  signs  of  disease.  A  person  from  a  general  observation  of  the  trees 
would  call  them  sound,  but  on  close  examination  you  would  discover  spots  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  or  larger  limbs,  of  a  different  shade  from  the  balance  of  the  tree,  but  not  apparently  dead . 
and  on  cutting  into  it  you  would  find  the  inner  bark  presenting  the  same  black  appearance  as  in 
the  shoot  sent  you.  The  other  portions  of  the  tree  were  perfectly  sound,  and  the  last  year's  wood 
and  buds  perfectly  fresh.  My  own  impression  is,  that  there  was  sufficient  vitality  left  to  start 
the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  probably  if  left  (I  cut  them  off  and  grafted),  they  would  have  put 
forth  leaves  at  the  proper  time,  and  continued  to  grow  until  the  sap  carried  the  disease  through 
the  trees,  and  thus  die  with  the  so-called  "fire  blight."  I  also  observed  this  spring  among  my 
dwarf  Apple  trees  one  that  did  not  start  at  the  proper  time ;  and  on  examination  I  found  the 
bark,  for  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ground,  entirely  dead. 

Roses,  called  hardy,  such  as  Blanche  Vibert,  La  Heine,  Marqids  Boccella,  Ac,  were  killed  nearly 
to  the  ground,  but  presented  a  different  appearance  from  the  trees,  being  dried  up,  or  burned  by 
the  heat  of  a  clear  sun  in  a  frozen  state,  there  being,  as  usual,  no  snow  to  protect  any  portion. 

This  spring  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  transplanting,  having  been  very  dry,  with 
strong,  cold,  and  drying  winds  prevailing  most  of  the  time;  from  the  middle  of  February  up  to 
the  last  Saturday,  there  being  less  than  five  inches  of  rain.  On  the  nights  of  the  28th  and  29th 
of  April  we  had  severe  frosts,  with  light  frosts  up  to  the  'Zth  inst.  At  the  time  of  the  severe 
frosts,  most  fruit  trees,  except  Apples,  were  in  bloom,  but  Peiir  trees  suffered  the  most.  On  one 
Bartlett  and  two  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  the  leaf-buds  as  well  as  blossoms,  were  entirely  killed 
The  Duchesse  ^' A7}goulcme,  thus  far,  proves  the  most  tender  of  any  of  the  twenty-five  varieties 
I  have  tried.  It  stands  our  trying  winters  well,  but  is  very  easily  affeeted  by  frosts  when  put- 
ting fortli  its  leaves. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  and  make  a  suggestion,  Iioping 
that  it  may  be  beneficial ;  and  that  is,  the  delay  of  fruit  trees  on  the  route  from  the  east  to  our 
western  States.  I  can  truly  say  on  this  point  "  our  sufferings  have  become  intolerable."  A  week 
ago  I  received  a  ease  of  fiuit  trees,  forwarded  by  rail-road  from  your  city,  that  was  only  twenty- 
four  days  in  reaching  Milwaukie ;  and  a  friend  informed  me  a  day  or  two  since,  that  he  had  an 
invoice  of  trees, — shipped  by  E.  and  B.,  of  Rochester, — on  the  2l8t  of  last  month,  and  that  he  had 
then  heard  nothing  from  them.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  avoid  this  delay?  I  will  pi'opose 
that  the  nurserymen  of  your  city,  and  other  places  if  deemed  best,  unite  and  employ  a  person  at 

o,  to  receive  and  forward  fruit  trees  and  plants  from  that  point.     Let  this  be  his  only 
ness,  during  the  season  of  shipping  trees ;  and  leave  tlie  forwarding  from  that  point  enti 
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him,  to  forwnrJ  nccording  to  circum>>tnnccp,  and  if  sent  by  rnil-road,  let  liim  tnko  nnd  forward  to 
the  dealor  tT  purchaser  n  conlrnct,  proviiliiig  ngninst  delay.  (When  on  board  of  Meniners  bound 
for  thi'  proper  ports,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  dehiy.)  A  jierson  ordeiing  trees  cannot  tell 
wiint  route  will  bo  the  most  expeditious;  nnd  the  nur.-orynien  cannot  tell  the  best  route  to  for- 
ward by  from  IJuffido,  at  the  time  the  trees  reach  that  point.  I  do  not  propo-c  that  this  expense 
Fhould  bo  jmid  by  the  nurserymen,  but  let  them  add  to  their  bills  a  charge  for  forwarding,  which 
would  be  light  upon  each  purchaser,  properly  nppoitioned.     A.  0.  B.mjiock. 

Some  effective  arrangement  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  the  nurseries  here,  before  the  fall 
business  opens.  One  groat  source  of  delay  is,  that  all  rail  roads  and  steam  boats  Ijave  more 
freight  oftered  them  during  si)ring  and  I'ali,  than  their  liicililies  enable  them  to  transport 

promptly. 

♦ 

Minnesota  as  a  Frcit-growing  Country. — As  this  country  is  now  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  &c.,  are  becoming  subjects  of  great  interest  to  thousands, 
I  have  concluded  that  perhaps  a  short  communication  in  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  fruit  culture 
might  not  be  inappropriate  for  your  columns.  While  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  our 
territory  admit  that  its  advantages  are  such  as  to  make  of  it,  ultimately,  a  great  country,  there 
are  many  who  doubt  whether  fruit  can  be  successfully  grown  here  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  grounds  on  which  these  opinions  are  based,  are  the  high  latitude,  (43  ®  to  4'J  °  ),  and  the 
extreme  cold  of  a  few  days  in  winter,  (sometimes  30  ®  below  zcroj. 

In  opposition  to  these  theoretical  conclusions  I  wish  to  state  some  facts  based  upon  my  limited 
experience  here.  In  the  spring  of  1853  we  brought  up  and  planted  here  about  20,000  trees  of 
all  kinds,  most  of  which  were  root-grafted  Ap[des.  But  besides  these  were  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
rium  and  Peach  trees,  of  a  size  suitable  for  orcliard  jilanting,  together  with  a  considerable  stock 
of  ornamental  shrubbery,  Roses,  <tc.  These  trees  all  made  a  fine  growth  during  the  summer; 
indeed,  manj'  of  them  made  a  greater  growth  than  was  desirable,  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
they  would  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition  to  stand  the  winter  as  if  the  growth  was  less. 

The  last  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;  alihough,  as  a  whole,  it  was  very  pleasant,  yet 
there  were  several  daj"8  of  very  severe  cold.  At  two  different  times  the  mercury  was  as  low  as 
35  ®  below  zero.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  was  rather  a  severe  ordeal  for  the  unacelimated 
trees ;  and  I  presume  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  Horticulturists  to  be  informed  somewhat 
in  detail  of  the  result. 

The  Apple  and  standard  Pear  trees,  of  a  size  suitable  for  planting,  are  entirely  uninjured,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  blossomed  this  spring. 

The  dwarf  Pear  trees  are  generally  uninjured.  There  are  a  few,  however,  that  made  a  second 
growth  late  in  the  fall,  that  are  somewhat  scorched  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  more  tender  Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  are  pretty  severely  injured,  though  not  killed, 
while  the  Dukes  and  Morellos  are  in  a  fine  condition. 

Plums  are  uninjured. 

Peach  trees  are  pretty  badly  scorched,  but  are  making  a  very  fine  growth  this  spring;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  woi'ked  trees  are  in  fully  as  good  condition  as  seedlings. 

The  root  grafts  include  about  seventy  varieties  of  Apples.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  these  varieties,  as  shown  by  their  appearance  this  spring.  'While  some  are 
entirely  uninjured,  others  are  slightly,  and  still  others  quite  severely  affected  by  the  winter. 
After  a  careful  examination  I  give  the  following  as  varieties  entirely  hardy : — Peck's  Flcanant, 
Autumn  Strawberry,  Porter,  Red  Asfracan,  Faineune,  St.  Laicrence,  Early  Joe,  Stimmer  Pearmain, 
Tolman  Sweeting,  Lady,  Wagener,  Pomme  Oris,  Red  h'gextrie,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Among  those  slightly  affected  are — Gravenatcin,  Swaar,  Esopns  Spltzenhurgh,  English  Russet, 
s  Janet  or  Never  Fail,  White  Winter  P-armaln,  Yellow  BcVfloiucr,   White  Bellflower, 
Dominie,  Northern  Spy,  Early  Harvest,  Golden  Sweet,  Red  Detroit,  and  a  number  of  o 
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Among  those  most  severely  injured  are — Vandervcre,  Maidens  Blush,  Ladies'  Swectinr/,  Summer 
Rose,  Summer  Queen,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rambo,  and  several  others. 

Isabella  Grapes  are  somewhat  injured,  some  of  them  being  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     The  Clinton  is  perfectly  hardy. 

All  the  small  fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Rasjiberries,  (not  including  the  Antwcrps),  <tc., 
perfectly  hardy. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  but  little  injured,  although  no  protection  was 
given  them. 

I  think  it  safe  to  conclude,  from  the  above,  that  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Duke  and  Morello  Cher- 
ries, and  small  fruits  generally,  may  be  as  successfully  cultivated  here,  as  in  New  York  or  New- 
England.  In  the  selection  of  varieties  of  Apples,  however,  it  -will  be  well  to  select,  mostly,  from 
those  embraced  under  the  first  head. 

Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Isabella  Grapes,  will  require  some  protection. 
Planting  them  in  a  situation  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  in  our  bright 
winter  days,  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  adJ  a  few  words  in  regard  to  our  spring  weather  Persons  who 
have  never  visited  this  region,  conclude  that  our  winters  must  necessarily  be  very  long,  and 
that  spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to  commence  before  May.  A  more  erroneous  opinion  could  not 
be  entertained.  From  the  experience  of  two  years,  I  assert  that  our  springs  are  earlier,  more 
pleasant,  and  more  favorable  for  fruit,  than  those  of  either  "Western  New  York,  Michigan, 
Northern  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  I  have  no  doubt  this  assertion  will  startle  some  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light.  But  let  me  state  some  facts,  and 
leave  the  candid  to  judge,  from  them,  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  making  it. 

Snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  this  spring,  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  On  the  9th  of  April  we  had  a  slight  fall  of 
enow,  which  melted  almost  as  fast  as  it  fell ;  since  then  we  have  not  seen  a  flake  of  snow.  From 
the  1st  to  the  25th  of  April  we  had  occasional  white  frosts,  but  none  of  sufficient  severity  to 
freeze  the  ground.  Since  the  25th  of  April  we  have  had  no  frost  at  all ;  and  since  the  1st  of 
May  the  thermometer  has  at  no  time  shown  a  lower  temperature  than  39  ® .  Since  the  middle 
of  April  our  prairies  and  openings  have  been  covered  with  good  pasture,  and  cattle  have  required 
no  feeding.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  corresponding  with  the  temper- 
ature. As  one  instance  of  this,  I  will  mention  that  I  saw  ripe  Strawberries  on  the  30th  of  May 
gathered  where  they  were  growing  wild. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  has  been  a  remarkable  season,  and  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  regard  to  that,  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  1853  ;  and  that  the 
"  oldest  inhabitants"  here  represent  them  as  nothing  extraordinary,  but  only  a  fair  specimen  o* 
the  springs  in  this  locality. 

But  I  presume  I  have  spun  out  this  communication  to  a  sufficient  length,  already,  and  will 
theiefore  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  I  may,  at  some  convenient  time,  send  you  a  description  of 
the  wild  fruits,  and  other  trees  indigenous  to  this  c-cction  of  country.     G.  C.  Merrifield. 

Mr.  Merrifield  has  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  information  he  has  communicated.     We 

solicit  similar  statements  from  other  parts  of  the  country. — Ed. 


Mr.  Matiiew's  Cur.cuLio  Remedy. — Finding  a  notice  of  tlie  committee  appointtd  to  test  this 
remedy,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  witli  the  two  following  observations — That  I 
objected  to  tlie  large  committee  appointed  by  tiie  N.  Y.  State  Society,  and  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  test  the  remedy, — tlirough  fear  of  its  creating  a  prejudice  or  wrong  impression  on 

nds  of  the  community,  I  have  thought  best  to  explain  the  first,  and  give  my  opinion 
latter.     As  I  was  autliorized  by  Mr.  Mathews  to  have  committees  appointed  by  such  soci 
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I  thought  bfst,  T  8olocto«l  llio  MaasachuscttB  Ilorticulturnl  Society,  N.  Y.  State  Society,  ond  the 
Uiiitotl  States  Agriciilturni  Society,  wliitli  met  nt  AVashingtou  city.  The  committees  to  be 
a|>p(>intiHl  were  to  ecnsist  of  tliree  persons  eacli ;  I  was  tlius  instructed  by  Mr.  Matiikws  ;  I  ((nilil 
not  transgress  my  autliority.  Tlie  other  societies,  I  believe,  appointed  tlircc  each  ;  at  least,  I 
received  a  letter  from  lion.  M.^rsiiall  P.  Wildkr,  stating  that  lie  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  I  think,  Tlio  secretary  of  the  N.  Y- 
State  Society  informed  mc  that  they  had  named  six  persons,  giving  me  their  names  and  residences' 
I  adopted  the  three  first  names;  and  in  fo  doing  I  venture  to  say,  if  one  dozen  had  been  appointed 
and  accepted,  the  test  or  proof  would  not  have  been  more  conclusive  than  with  the  three.  Tliey 
are  not  only  practical  pomolor/isls,  but  hi(/li-)iihul(J,  honorable  men;  consequently  their  report, 
whether  favorable  or  not,  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  This  committee  is  located  at 
Albany,  Newburgh,  and  Maccdon.  /  am  expciiinenting  at  Syracuse,  with  others,  besides  experi- 
ments are  being  made  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  I  am  informed.  If  all  of  these  com- 
mittees and  experimenters,  scattered  over  the  country  from  Washington  city  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
are  not  sufficient,  I  think  one  hundred  would  not  be  more  so.  Mr.  Mathews  thought,  also,  that 
the  liability  to  its  becoming  known  would  be  much  greater  by  confiding  the  remedy  to  so  many 
persons,  than  if  it  was  made  known  to  just  a  sufficient  number.  I  had  an  objection,  also,  on 
account  of  the  labor  it  would  require  of  me.  I  had  been  (and  was,  up  to  April,)  sick  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter ;  and  as  Mr.  Mathews  had  written  out  at  length  his  observations  on  the  habits 
of  the  eurcolio,  Ac,  and  had  requested  me  to  make  the  same  known  to  every  member  of  each 
committee,  it  would  impose^upon  me  the  necessity  of  writing  a  number  of  copies,  which  were 
very  lengthy.     These  are  the  reasons  why  a  committee  of  not  more  than  three  was  accepted. 

The  next  point  I  wished  to  notice,  was  the  time  you  think  it  will  take  to  test  the  remedy — viz  : 
Several  years.  I  feel  fully  persuaded,  and  I  think  every  committee  appointed  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  if  it  is  successful  now,  this  season,  it  will  be  always,  every  season  ;  because  the  remedy 
is  philosophical — founded  upon  nature's  laws.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  it  answers  at  all.  It  is 
utter  destruction  to  the  pests  we  have  to  contend  with.  Every  man  possesses  what  is  necessary 
for  the  operation.  The  cost  is  in  a  manner  nothing.  I  would  ask,  if  you  had  four  or  six  Plum 
trees  in  a  row,  the  branches  of  each  not  meeting  by  four  to  six  feet,  and  you  apply  the  remedy  to 
the  second  tree  about  the  time  you  see  they  have  just  commenced  making  the  crescent-shaped 
incision.  You  then  wait  a  few  days  longer,  and  take  the  fourth  tree  ;  when  you  arrive  there  you 
find  that  at  least  one-half  are  stung.  You  apply  the  remedy  to  this  tree,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  investigator?,  you  let  them  see  you  pluck  every  Plum  from  five  or  six  branches  that  are  incised, 
and  leave  none  on  but  what  are  sound.  Now  for  the  result, — If  the  fruit  on  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  trees,  are  all  stung,  and  fall  off,  and  the  second  tree  is  overloaded  with  fruit,  and  a  suf' 
ficient  crop  on  the  fourth,  and  not  a  Plum  can  be  found  punctured  on  the  five  or  six  limbs,  from 
which  the  punctured  fruit  had  been  previously  picked,  I  ask,  is  this  not  conclusive  ?  The  rem- 
edy has  saved  the  Plums  where  it  was  applied,  and  all  the  contiguous  trees  to  which  it  was  not 
applied,  east  their  fruit.  The  above  are  the  facts  in  Syracuse.  We  have  a  Nectarine  tree  which 
has  never  borne  a  single  fruit.  We  waited  until  fully  one-half  were  punctured  by  the  turk,  and 
then  the  application  was  made ;  the  punctured  fruit  on  some  limbs  were  pulled  off,  on  others  the 
incision  was  cut  out  of  each  Nectarine.  The  result  Avas  as  above  stated ;  and  I  can  now  show 
you  as  handsome  fruit  on  this  tree  as  ever  grew,  and  this  is  the  first  time  for  years.  So  are  Plum 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  where  the  remedy  has  been  applied.  I  am  satisfied,  in  my  mind,  that  if 
the  remedy  is  applied  strictly  as  ordered,  that  no  tree  uill  fall  of  having  a  full  crop  of  fruit  any 
year.     Recollect,  the  application  has  to  be  made  only  once  each  year.     A.  Fahnestoctc,  Syracuse. 

We  certainly  had  not  tlie  slightest  intention  to  create  prejudice,  or  convey  any  false 
impressjion  concerning  Mr.  Mathew's  remedy.  We  entertain  strong  hopes  that  it  "will 
prove  effectual,  and  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  M.'8  integrity  in  the  matter,  whether  it 
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do  or  not.  It  was  announced  in  the  journal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  that  a 
committee  of  six  persons  were  appointed  to  test  the  remedy,  and  we  saw  it  stated  after- 
wards that  Mr.  Fahkestock  objected  to  such  committee,  and  had  selected  three  of  them 
only.  We  gave  this  merely  as  an  item  of  intelligence.  We  said  that  it  might  require  sev- 
eral years  to  make  a  reliable  statement ;  but  if  tlie  committee  can  be  satisfied  to  report  at 
the  close  of  this  curculio  season,  we  shall  be  happy  to  announce  the  fact.  The  circum- 
stances related  by  Mr.  Fahnestock  are  so  far  quite  satisfactory. 


Insects. — I  send  you,  accompanying  this,  specimens  of  a  worm  ■wliicli  threatens  to  be  to  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry,  what  the  curcuh'o  is  to  the  Plum  and  Apricot,  only  that  besides  destroy- 
ing the  fruit,  they  seriously  retard  the  growth  of  the  tree,  -vvhicli  renders  them  doubly  destructive.* 
They  usually  commence  operations  in  the  bud,  and  are  then  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye:  a  brown  worm  a  line  or  so  in  length.  "When  one  bud  is  destroyed,  they 
migrate  to  another ;  and  as  the  tree  progresses  in  growth,  eat  in  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  also  at  the  base  of  the  truit  stalks,  thus  destroying  the  fruit,  and  injuring  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  They  belong  to  the  leaf-roller  genus,  forming  for  themselves  a  secure  retreat  by  rolling 
together  the  edges  of  a  small  leaf,  or  else  hiding  among  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  clusters, 
and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  metamor- 
phosis, and  know  nothing  of  them  except  in  the  larvte  state. 

Last  season  they  were  very  destructive  to  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section,  particularly  Apples 
and  the  finer  sorts  of  Cherries.  The  numerous  bracts  at  the  base  of  tlie  fruit  clusters  of  the  latter 
afford  them  a  peculiarly  safe  and  convenient  retreat.  They  seem  to  be  even  more  abundant  this 
season  than  they  were  last. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  depredations  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent,  A.  G.  IIanford, 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  for  last  year,  were  committed  by 
this  worm  instead  of  the  weevil,  to  which  he  attributes  it.  A  little  careful  observation  would 
soon  settle  the  question. 

It  is  important  that  every  fruit  culturist  should  be  on  the  alert  to  discover,  and  devise  means 
to  destroy  the  constantly  increasing  list  of  enemies  to  the  fruit  crop ;  for,  with  the  utmost  care, 
success  may  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  except  in  some  favored  localities. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  those  English  Russets  which  you  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me.  I  think  they  closely  resemble  the  seedling  russet  which  I  sent  you.  The  latter  was 
very  likely  produced  from  seeds  of  the  former,  but  are  a  little  less  acid,  n  ore  flattened,  not  as 
large  or  productive,  and  not  as  good  keepers  as  the  seedling.  Tliis,  at  least,  is  my  experience.  I 
may  be  deceived  ;  and  it  may  be  the  identical  English  Russet.     II.  B.  Warren. — Alahuma,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  I  send  a  small  section  of  an  Apple  limb,  enclosing  two  "  limb  borers."  I  have  not 
seen  any  description  of  them  in  eastern  fruit  books.  Perhaps  they  may  ba  of  interest  to  you. 
The  pair  are  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  on  the  tree,  and  are  supposed  to  be  male  and 
female.  The  branch  is  cut  at  the  lower  end  of  their  hole;  you  will  see  that  they  entered  at  the 
base  of  a  fruit  spur.  They  sometimes  enter  branches  one  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, which  generally  withers  or  is  broken  off  by  the  wind  at  the  point  of  their  operations.  I 
have  never  before  discovered  but  one  in  a  burrow.     J.  C.  Br.wton. — Aztalan,  Wisconsin. 

The  borers  referred  to  had  cut  through  the  papers  enclosing  them  and  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  the  perforated  brancli  and  a  quantity  of  saw-dust.  The  branch  was  bored  com- 
pletely hollow,  throughout. 

*  AVe  liavc  observed  llicso  insects— Icnf  rollers— for  mnny  years,  and  umally  send  a  person  round  to  pick  them  off 
ml  destroy  them.    They  do  not  appear  to  increase  with  u.s,  nor  to  work  any  serious  mischief. — Ed. 
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■VTiNTEii  PiioTECTioN  OF  GaAPK  ViNES. — What  degree  of  cold  Grape  vines  can  endure  without 
iiijiirv,  is  an  iiitcrestiii;;  question  to  cultivators  in  an  inclement  climate.  Where  I  am  located, 
we  luav  expect  tlic  thermometer  to  sink  to  20°  btlow  /.cro,  Farenheit,  every  winter,  thoui;h  there 
may  be  exceptions.  On  the  ICth  December,  18S5,  1  saw  it  at  — 37°  (the  night  of  the  great  tire 
in  New  York),  at  2  o'clock  A.  M. 

My  house  is  span  roofed,  glass  all  around  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground.  This  past 
winter,  thinking  to  provide  against  any  extremity  of  cold,  had  ttie  vines  covered  with  tan-baik 
and  saw-dust.  The  result  bos  proved  that  it  was  a  most  injudicious  method.  The  buds  on  the 
length  of  cane  of  last  season's  growth  were  injured  very  materially,  so  much  so  that  several  of 
the  vines  we  have  cut  down  to  the  first  healthy  shoot  below  the  dead  buds.*  The  wood  was 
well  ripened.  The  injury  was  probabhj  owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  covering  freezing,  and  in 
mild  weather  keeping  the  buds  too  moist. 

The  name  of  the  unproductive  vine  I  wrote  you  of  was  Prince  Albert,  i)ruiicd  on  the  spur  sys- 
tem, and  has  been  well  mannged. 

Uncovered  vines  the  28th  March,f  and  this  day  we  commence  thinning  the  berries  in  the 

bunches.     M. —  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

* 

American  Pomological  Society. —  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  Mas?.,  general 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  Pomological  Society,  has 
issued  to  the  Chairman  of  each  State  Committee  the  following  circular,  calling  attention  to 
the  more  important  points  -which  they  are  expected  to  investigate.  It  is  very  evident  that  if 
the  questions  presented  in  this  circular  be  answered  by  accurate  reports  from  various  States 
and  sections  of  the  country,  we  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  fund  of  information. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Constitution  of  this  Society  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each  State  a  Slan.l- 
in'T  Fruit  Committee,  of  five  members ;  and  of  the  Committee  for  the  State  of  the 

gentleman  whom  I  liave  the  honor  to  address  was  appointed  Chairman,  with  power  to  fill  any 
and  all  vacancies  in  his  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  present  year,  an  important  and 
delicate  duty  is  to  be  discharged,  namely — to  present  to  the  country  a  full  list  of  the  fruits  that 
are  wortliy  of  cultivation,  and,  as  well,  of  those  that  cannot  be  so  recommended.  In  the  prepa 
ration  of  these  lists,  the  Society  will  naturally,  and  very  properly,  look  to  the  various  State 
Committees  for  well-digested  information,  to  aid  them  in  their  labors,  and  to  guide  them  in  their 
decisions. 

This  single  view  of  the  ca=e,  (and  there  are  others  that  coulJ  be  presented,)  will  alone  show 
how  important  it  is,  that  the  State  Fruit  Committees  should  be  organized  and  at  work,  in  good 
season ;  and  that  they  should  labor  in  concert,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  systematic  and 
satisfactory  results. 

If  the  Committee  for  your  State  is  not  already  appointed,  I  trust  that  you  will  at  once  (as  you 
are  fully  authorized  by  the  Society  to  do,)  select  and  appoint  four  competent  persons  to  be  your 
associates ;  and  that  you  will  call  together  this  Committee  at  the  seaso7i  of  maturity  of  such  fruits 
as  abound  or  excel  in  your  State,  to  examine  specimens  and  elicit  information  concerning  them; 
and  that  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  Report  for  your  State,  previous  to  the  Society's  next  meeting. 

To  render  the  various  returns  more  systematic  and  thorough,  it  has  appeared  to  me  best  to 
adopt  for  our  guidance,  the  present  year,  the  recommendations  and  forms  contained  in  the  circu- 
lar letter  of  my  predecessor,  the  lamented  Dowxixg,  which  are  in  substance  as  follows: — 

The  State  Committee  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  these  points,  viz: — 

First. — Upon  what  kinds  of  natural  soils,  superior  kinds  of  any  of  the  standard  fruits  are  grown. 

prefer  dean  dry  straw  to  wrap  the  vines  in ;  and  if  this  be  an  insufficient  protection,  we  lay  malts  over  them. 

Quite  too  early  for  a  cold  vinery  in  your  latitude ;  we  never  uncover  ours  until  after  all  danger  of  hard  frosts  is 
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n  your  State;  particularly  -whetlicr  lime  or  potash  abounds  in  the  soil,  or  subsoil;  whose  decom- 
position furnishes  these,  or  olher  mineral  substances,  essential  to  the  peifeetion  of  the  fruit. 

1.  If  the  result  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  manures,  or  any  peculiar  system  of  cultivation, 
what  kinds  of  manures  or  composts  have  been  applied;  —  how,  and  when  ;  and  upon  what  tind 
of  natural  soil.     Also,  what  mode  of  culture  has  been  pursued. 

2.  In  districts  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  a  given  variety  of  good  fruit,  ascertain  if  such 
io  the  case  upon  various  soils  in  such  distiict,  or  only  upon  particular  soils;  and  in  tiie  latter 
case,  the  character  of  such  soil.  Al=o,  how  large  are  the  annual  crops;  and  how  long  the  variety 
has  been  in  cultivation. 

Second. — What  are  the  most  profitable  market  fruits  of  good  quality  in  your  State.  Also,  the 
best  fruits  for  the  table ;  and  whether  any  particular  sorts  require  extra  pruning,  manuring,  or 
other  peculiar  mode  of  culture. 

1.  "Which  varieties  succeed  only,  and  which  thrive  best,  upon  particalar  stock,  (as  the  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear  on  Quince,  <fec.) 

2.  What  varieties  have  been  tried  and  condemned  as  inferior,  or  worthless,  by  experienced 
fruit  growers  in  your  State. 

3.  What  are  the  synonymous,  or  local  names,  by  which  any  standard  varieties  are  known  in 
your  State. 

4.  Whether  the  trees  of  any  particular  varieties  are  particularly  liable  to  blight,  or  other  and 
what  diseases. 

5.  Wliat  Grapes  are  the  best  for  vineyard  culture ;  (if  vineyards  are  planted  in  your  State.) 

6.  What  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and  other  minor  fruits  of 
good  quality,  are  found  best  adapted  to  culture  in  your  State. 

To  arrive  at  uniformity  in  judging  of  the  flavor  of  fruits,  it  will  be  well  to  use  the  compara- 
tive degrees  of  merit  adopted  at  the  Convention,  viz: — Good,  Very  Good,  Best.  And  that  we 
may  agree  regarding  these  terms,  certain  standard  sorts  should  be  taken  as  representatives  of 
these  classes,  wherewith  to  compare  other  fruits,  and  ascertain  their  value. 

The  following  form,  and  the  varieties  therein  named,  will  serve  as  examples  for  this  purpose  : 

Good.  Very  Good.  Bent. 

Apples Maiden's  Blusli.  Gravenstein.  Esopus  Spitzenburg. 

Pears, Napoleon.  Bartlett.  Seckel. 

Plums, Lombard.  Washington.  Green  Gage. 

Cherries, Black  Heart.  Eiton.  Black  Eagle. 

Peacues, Crawford's  Late.  Old  Mixon  Free.  George  IV. 

Fruits  falling  below  the  rank  "good"  (excepting  culinary  sort?,)  are  unworthy  of  cultivation, 
unless  their  hardihood  and  productiveness  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  them  valuable  in  par- 
ticular localities,  or  for  market  cultivation. 

Though  tha  attention  of  this  Committee  is  understood  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  acquiring  infor- 
mation regarding  varieties  of  fruit  already  known,  yet  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
amiuation  of  remarkable  new  varieties.  Unless  the  latter,  however,  rank  as  high  as  "good," 
they  ought  not  to  receive  attention ;  and  a  new  sort,  even  if  excellent,  if  it  is  also  meagre,  un- 
healthy, or  unproductive,  is  unworthy  of  notice. 

Wiien  a  variety  of  "very  good,"  or  "best"  quality  is  presented  to  the  examination  of  a  State 
Committee,  and  there  are  doubts  whether  it  is  really  a  new  variety,  specimens  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  the  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee, so  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  more  complete  examination.  Outlines,  also,  and  careful  dc- 
ecrii)tion3  of  new  varieties  of  high  merit  in  all  respects  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
lu  drawing  up  such  descriptions,  the  "  Pomological  Rules"  adopted  by  the  various  Horticultural 
Societies  should  be  followed  as  a  guide,  in  order  to  avoid  diflfusencss  and  variety  of  terms  on  the 
one  hand,  or  imperfection  in  details  on  the  other. 

SAMUEL  WALKER.   Chairman  General  Fruit  Committee. 
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Slnslucrs   to    (ITorrtsponbtntH. 

(W.  B.,  Siiloui,  Wis.)  AsPARAGCS.  —  We  will  comply  with  your  request  soon;  at  any  rate 
before  plantiug  season. 

American  IIoLLits*. — A  Corrcspoiulcnt  inquires  where  plants  of  the  Araericaa  Holly  can  be 
had.     Will  any  nurseryman  who  has  them  for  sale  make  it  known  ? 

» 

(Mrs.  T.,  Columbia,  Tonn.)  C.\melu.\s. — We  cannot  do  belter  than  refer  you  to  a  short  article, 
on  pages  131  and  132  of  our  last  volume.  It  gives  some  excellent  and  reliable  hints  on  soil, 
potting,  shifting,  temperature,  pruning,  watering,  etc. 


(J.  S.  J.,  Greeneastle,  la).  The  McVe.\x  Pear. — This  is  a  seedling  of  Monroe  Co.,  N,  Y.  A 
large,  handsome  fruity  of  good  quality,  though  rather  variable.  Tree  very  vigorous,  and  an 
abundant  bearer.     It  is  not  much  disseminated,  and  may  not  prove  worthy  of  extensive  culture. 


("A  Toronto  Amateur.")  Piracy. — We  can  pay  no  attention  to  your  statement,  until  you  give 
us  your  name,  or  the  name  of  the  book  referred  to.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  require  the  name  of  all 
correspondents,  when  we  have  to  rely  upon  their  good  faith  for  the  accuracy  of  their  infui'mation. 


(T.  E.,  Barxesville,  0.)  We  would  recommend  you  Aliens  Treatise  on  the  Grape — price,  we 
think,  §1,2.5  ;  Charlton's  Treatise,  50  cents;  and  Leuchar's  on  Hothouses,  tkc,  about  $1,25.  You 
may  get  them  in  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati.  Derby,  the  publisher  in  the  latter  place,  keeps  a  good 
assortment  of  such  works. 


(D.  L.,  Normandale,  C.  W.)  Insects.  — We  think  your  trees  must  have  been  injured  by  the 
small  caterpillar  you  describe;  but  you  should  have  stated  llic  nature  of  the  injuries,  whether  it 
was  the  destruction  of  the  foliage,  or  perforation  of  the  wood,  or  what  else. 

Bones. — We  would  prefer  breaking  them  up  into  small  pieces,  or  grinding  into  powder  in  a 
raw  state,  to  burning.     Fire  destroys  the  organic  parts,  which  are  the  most  immediate  fertilizers. 

Propagation  of  Ornamental  Trees. — Be  kind  enough  to  designate  such  as  you  want  informa- 
tion about,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request. 


Tan  ON  Strawberries. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "T, "  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Horliculturiat,  respecting  tan-mulching  fur  Strawberries,  I  think  his  error  consisted  in  applying 
too  much  tan-bark  immediately  over  and  around  the  plant.  For  ten  years  1  have  used  tan- 
mulching  for  Strawberries,  but  I  never  permit  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep  immedi- 
ately around  any  plant,  and  none  whatever  so  as  to  clog  or  smother  the  plant.  The  rest  of  the 
bed  I  cover  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  apply  it  when  I  set  out  the  plants  or  flress  the  bed 
either  fall  or  spring.  I  have  never  lost  a  single  plant  from  mulching  with  tan,  but  think  they 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  The  only  thing  I  dare  cover  the  plant  with,  even  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch — which  is  abundant  for  our  coldest  winters — is  clear  loose  straw ;  and  that  I  remove 
from  off  the  top  of  the  plants  on  the  eailiest  opening  of  spring,  so  as  to  give  tlie  plants  an 
abundance  of  good  air  constantly.  The  sulphate  potash  and  ammonia  solution  should  be  applied 
freely  and  directly  on  the  plants  and  leaves,  if  not  stronger  than  J  lb.  sulphate  potash,  i  lb. 
Buph.  soda,  (glauber  salts,)  and  1^  ounce  ammonia,  to  6  gals,  water.  The  tan  is  excellent  to 
spade  in  after  using  for  years  as  a  mulch.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  place  a  few  chips  of  old 
tan-bark  under  a  new  plant,  and  in  a  few  months  the  fibrous  roots  will  fasten  in  great  numbers 
on  every  part,  like  tree  roots  to  a  bone.     Amateur. 

WriL  some  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  furnish  its  readers  wilh  an  .article  on  tlie  cuUure  of  tho  Sweet 
Totato,  and   the  best  mode  of  preserving  seed  during  winter.    Jno.  D.  l.F.v^.—A'hen8,  III. 

See  June  number. 
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Plan  for  Fruit  House. — I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  for  a  plan  of  a  fruit-house,  in  connection  ■with  an  ice-house.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  tender  and  perishable  fruit  can  be  kept  perfectly  sound  and  good,  almost  any  kngth  i.f 
time,  provided  they  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but  little  below  the  freezing  point.  Such  a  fruit-house  as  would 
preserve  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Peaches,  early  Pears,  Apples,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  ic, 
the  year  round,  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  kitchen.  Now,  can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  the 
plan  of  such  a  house,  through  the  columns  of  the  Jlorticulturist  t    John  Gage. —  Waukegan^  Lake  Co.,  III. 

"We  cannot  give  snch  a  plan.  Berries  and  stone  fruits  may  be  cooled  in  an  ice-house,  or  they 
may  be  preserved  a  day  or  two  in  it ;  but  they  will  soon  lose  their  freshness  and  flavor. 


Effects  of  last  "Winter  on  Osage  Orange  Hedges.  —  I  am  anxious  to  have  from  some  of  your  correspondents 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  Osage  Orange  for  hedges,  what  has  been  the  effect  on  them  from  the 
weather  of  the  past  winter.  1  have  one,  about  100  yards  long,  transplanted  three  years  ago  the  present  spring.  The 
two  first  winters  I  protected  it  slightly  with  Sedge  Grass ;  but  it  having  attained  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb  at  the 
base,  I  considered  it  safe  from  the  cold,  and  risked  it  last  winter  without  protection.  All  the  growth  of  the  last  year 
was  killed,  and  many,  say  about  one  quarter  of  the  plants,  killed  down  to  the  ground.  They  are  sprouting  from  the 
roots,  however,  but  the  beauty  of  the  hedge  is  gone.  It  had  not  the  average  exposure  of  shrubbery  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  had  been  well  treated  and  tilled.    J.  W.  Fowler. — Milford,  Conn. 

Hedges  of  various  ages  on  our  own  grounds  have  passed  this  last  winter  and  previous  winters, 
when  the  cold  was  more  intense,  without  the  least  injury.  Even  yearling  plants  in  the  nursery 
were  uninjured,  save  on  the  points.  In  a  neighbor's  hedge,  however,  some  five  or  six  years  old, 
we  have  noticed  an  occasional  plant  killed  to  the  ground.  The  plants  are  over  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  plants  in  this  hedge  were  set  thinly  in  a  double  row.  We  think  that  when  they  are 
set  close,  say  six  inchs  apart,  they  shelter  each  other,  and  are  less  liable  to  injury.  The  most 
destructive  element  here,  during  last  winter,  was  high  winds  of  several  days  continuance,  when 
the  ground  was  unprotected  by  snow,  and  the  weatlicr  freezing,  but  not  intensely  cold.  The 
roots  of  the  Quince  were  injured  in  exposed  places,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  little 
below.  This  has  never  occurred  before,  during  our  residence  in  the  Genesee  Valley — a  period 
of  fourteen  years ;  and  it  may  never  occur  again. 


Notices    o£    BooIiS,    IJampIjItts,    ^t. 

Farm  Implements,  and  the  Principles  of  their  Constrtjction  and  Use;  an  elementary  and  familiar  treatise 
on  Mechanics,  and  on  natural  philosophy  generally,  as  applied  to  ihe  ordinary  practices  of  Agriculture.  'With  200 
engraved  Illustrations.    By  John  J.  Thomas.    New  York :  IIaf.per  &  Bbotheks,  Publishers. 

Mr.  Thomas  lias  done  the  agricultural  community  a  great  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  was  much  needed.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  have  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  "which  has  been  recently  made  in 
the  art  of  cultivation.  Compare  for  a  moment  our  modern  plows,  cultivators,  or  horse- 
hoes,  reapers,  mowing  machines,  straw  and  hay  cutters,  root  cutters,  (tc,  with  the  farmer's 
implements  of  over  five  and  t-v\'enty  years  ago,  and  what  a  diflference  we  see.  Science  has 
been  silently  and  steadily  at  work  in  eftecting  the  vast  improvements,  placing  ncAv  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  husbandman,  by  which  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  cultivate  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  land  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  but  to  do  it  infinitely  better. 
Besides,  this  application  of  science  to  the  improvement  of  implements  and  machines  has 
elevated  the  art  of  husbandi-y  from  the  condition  of  a  rude,  unintellectual  routine  of 
drudgery,  to  that  of  a  pursuit  which  is  daily  attracting  to  it  men  of  wealth,  education,  and 
refinement. 

Every  farmer,  and  every  farmer's  son,  must  be  aware  of  all  this ;  a  glance  among  the 
stock  of  implements  cannot  ftiil  to  suggest  to  them  the  service  which  science  and  invention 
have  conferred  upon  them.    But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  this.    The  principles  upon  which 

great  improvement  are  based  should  be  studied.      No  man  should  be  satisfied 
merely  the  possession  of  the  best  i)low,  or  reaper,  or  thrashing  machine ;  but  should 
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it3  construction,  tlio  various  forces  which  combine  in  giving  it  completeness  and  edicacy, 
anil  tlio  natural  principles  or  laws  from  which  these  forces  Hi»riiig.  It  is  this  sort  of  study 
onlv  which  will  make  implements  and  machinery  intelligible,  and  enable  the  operator  to 
adjust  their  parts,  and  use  them  to  the  greatest  i>ossible  advantage. 

Comparatively  perfect  as  are  our  modern  imi)lement9,  no'ono  will  say  tliat  they 
cannot  bo  still  further  improved.  Our  belief  is  that  the  next  ten  years  will  do  more  for 
them  than  has  the  past  twenty.  Mechanics  liavo  not  received  proper  aid  and  cooperation 
from  the  practical  cultivator,  simply  because  the  cultivator  has  thought  it  not  his  province 
to  invent,  but  to  use  the  inventions  of  others.  "When  the  farmer  will  study  the  principles 
of  construction,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  to  the  meclianic  ;  and  tlien 
we  may  expect  improvements  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Thomas'  work  will  give  an  impulse  to  this  matter,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
great  benefits  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  "Wo  wish,  therefore,  to  see  it 
placed  immediately  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  farmer's  son,  as  an  indispensable 
book,  and  school  commissioners  should  see  that  it  has  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  rural 
district  school  library.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  popular  use  as  a  text  book.  The 
different  subjects  are  judiciously  divided  into  chapters,  and  sub-divided  into  sections ;  the 
illustrations  are  ami)le  and  excellent ;  the  style  is  plain  and  concise,  unencumbered  by 
needless  technicalities  ;  and  there  is  everywhere  that  carefulness  and  precision  that  charac- 
terizes all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Every  statement  is  made  in  such  a  straightforward 
manner  that  even  a  child  could  not  mistake  or  fail  to  discover  the  point  and  meaning. 
This  we  consider  an  excellency  worthy  of  being  pointed  out  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  thus  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  book,  we  would  gladly,  if  space  per- 
mitted, give  an  epitomized  statement  of  its  contents,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 


jl^orticultural    Socittits. 

BnooKLTN  IIouTicuLTrRAL  SociETY. — ^This  socIety  held  a  "Festival  of  Roses"  on  the  loth  and 
IClh  of  June,  in  the  spacious  and  elegant  public  had  known  as  the  "  Athenitum."  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  hasty  visit  on  the  first  day,  but  it  was  immediately  after  the  hour  of  open- 
in"',  and  before  the  committees  had  finished  making  their  awards,  or  had  placed  the  names  of 
contributors  on  the  objects  exhibited ;  we  are  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  the  show  in  other 
than  general  terms,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  articles  were  placed  on  tables  distributed  iirej^u- 
larly  around  the  room,  as  so  many  flower  beds  on  a  lawn.  The  cut  Roses  were  inserted  in  wet 
sand,  covered  with  a  wire  net-work,  and  the  pot  plants  were  tastefully  grouped  on  tables,  cov- 
ered with  green  glazed  cloth.  Thus  the  arrangement  was  not  only  cfleclive,  but  enabled  visitors 
to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  every  object. 

There  were  but  five  or  six  collections  of  Roses,  and  some  of  the  best  were  not  named  ;  a  very 
great  defect.  The  best  named  collection,  we  believe,  was  that  of  J.  W.  Dkgraw,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  society.  Messrs.  Jas.  Wier;  Gabriel  Marc,  of  Astoria;  and  Wm.  Burgess,  of  'Willianis- 
burg,  presented  good  collections.  Mr.  Burgess  had  some  standard  Roses,  taken  that  morning 
from  the  open  ground  ;  one  was  worked  with  a  slender-growing  variety  called  a  "  new  Weeper," 
the  flower  of  which  did  not  appear  to  possess  much  merit ;  and  above  tliis,  on  the  same  plant, 
Geant  des  Bataille^.  lie  had  also  several  seedling  Roses,  some  of  which  promised  well.  lie  had 
fine  blooms  of  Paul  Ricant  and  Caroline  de  Sansal,  some  fifteen  varieties  in  all. 

An  ornamental  design  contributed  by  Mr.  IIami.yn,  gardener  to  .J.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  L.  I.,  occupied  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.     It  was  a  rustic  stand  in  form  of  a 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  were  laden  with  boquets  and  clusters  of  ripe  Grapes  ;  a  very 
tive  center  piece.     The  boquets  and  fruits  were  exhibited  on  this  table. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Ranch  contributed  a  large  collection  of  pot  plants,  including  many  of  the  newest  and 
best  Fuchsia?,  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Tltere  were  several  tables  of  pot  plant?,  many  of  them 
Fuchsias,  well  grown  magnificent  plants.  On  one  table  we  noticed  a  large  fine  plant  in  bloom, 
of  Erythrina;  a  fine  ^4 rJ*«jrt,  loaded  with  fruit;  a  largo  Adairda  versicolor,  in  bloom;  besides 
Euphorbias,  Mahcrnias,  <fee.  On  another  table,  good  plants  of  Allamanda  schotli,  Ixora  coccinea, 
and  Gloxinia  agrostygma.  Another  table,  we  think  Mr.  Snooks',  had  a  nice  collection  of  new 
Gloxinias ;  and  another  a  small  collection  of  Verbenas,  in  pots,  but  they  were  not  in  exhibition 
trim. 

The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very  meagre  for  the  season.  Mr,  Collopy,  gardener  to 
J.  11.  PRENTtcE,  Esq.,  offered  three  excellent  heads  of  Cauliflower,  and  three  heads  of  tolerable 
Lettuce.  On  the  same  table  were  some  new  Potatoes,  from  Mr.  Geo.  Ingram  ;  and  very  large 
Cucumbers  from  the  garden  of  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.  We  observed  but  one  kind 
of  Strawberry,  offered  in  two  or  three  dishes,  by  Mr.  Collopy  ;  they  were  not  named,  but 
appeared  to  be  ffovey's  Seedling.  We  noticed  but  one  dish  of  Cherries,  and  they  were  not  ripe. 
We  believe  the  Cherrj^  crop  is  poor  around  the  coast  this  season.  Grapes,  from  the  garden  of 
N.  Stetson,  Esq.,  Bridgeport,  fine  bunches  of  Black  Haynhurg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat.,  and  White  Frontignan.  From  Mr.  IIamlyn,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Langley,  Black  Hartibarg.., 
Zinjindal,  and  five  other  varieties.  Mr.  Langley's  vineries,  at  Bayridge,  L.  I.,  arc  very  exten- 
sive, and  we  have  no  doubt  are  well  managed. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  society  endeavor  to  persuade  exhib- 
itors to  label  their  plants  legibly  before  placing  them  on  the  table ;  even  what  are  called  "  com- 
mon" plants,  should  be  named.  There  is  alwaj-s  a  delinquency  on  this  point,  in  new  societies 
and  it  cannot  be  remedied  at  once.  The  Brooklyn  society  appears  to  be  in  excellent  hands,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  so  far  the  citizens  have  given  it  a  generous  support. 


Astoria  and  Ravenswood  Horticultural  Society. — This  newly  started  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  8th  and  9lh  iust,  and  was  very  creditable  to  the  promoters  and  practical  talent 
of  the  neighborhood.  We  say  the  neighborhood,  because  the  fine  productions  that  were  there 
exhibited  were  all  from  the  immediate  locality.  Astoria  and  Ravenswood  are  two  approximat- 
ing and  thriving  villages,  fast  rising  in  importance,  and  around  whose  precincts  are  rapidly  clus- 
tering those  pretty  rural  dwellings  with  their  accompanying  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept 
gardens  —  an  escape,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  filthy,  diseasc-engendeting  streets,  and  the  closely 
pent  in  city  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  heavily  taxed  New  York.  As  respects  the  advancement 
of  Horticulture,  and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  amateur  fond  of  his  gorden,  the  above 
neighborhood  holds  out  every  inducement.  Its  proximity  to  busmess,  (only  half  an  home's  ride 
by  steamboat  or  stage  from  the  city),  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  romantic  East  River,  and 
having  in  its  midst  several  of  the  best  horticultural  establishments  in  the  State,  which  are 
conducted  by  men  whose  abilities  are  amply  verified  in  their  practice,  liberal  minded,  devoted  to 
their  profession,  and  always  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  novice.  There  are  also  several  floral 
and  nursery  gardens,  conducted  by  men  who  know  well  how  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  what  will  flourish  in  the  locality,  which  is  salubrious  and  sheltered,  and  we  have  nothing 
wanting.  Tliere  appears  at  present  to  be  a  determination  to  have  an  earthly  paradise  here — may 
this  present  move  be  successful.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  the  lukewarmness  or  back- 
wardness of  the  public  generally,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  somewhat  shown  on  the  present 
occasion.  Kotwiihstanding  the  exertions  of  the  best  practice,  funds  are  wanted  to  support  such 
institutions,  and  if  not  forthcoming,  the  thing  cannot  proceed.  Several  gentlemen  have  liberally 
come  forward  with  their  assistance,  and  we  hope  that  the  zeal  of  those  who  have  so  generously 
commenced  in  this  good  undertaking,  may  not  be  swamped  by  the  want  of  means  to  render  such 
a  society  permanent,  and  continue  its  usefulness. 

This,  and  the  neighboring  Brooklyn  society,  are  a  secession  from  the  New  York  one;  they 
combine  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  that  institution,  and  have  separated  from  it  for  reasons  best 
known  among  themselves.     If  they  could  be  induced  to  amalgamate  into  one  body,  we 
yet  have  for  the  Empire  City  a  Horticultural  Society,  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  place. 
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Taken  colloctivoly,  the  show  was  very  good,  and  the  various  oxlubitors  doscrve  llie  prenU'st 
prni.-^o.  Among  tlie  best  productions  were  Tiivatlwca  vcrticitlat'',  from  Mr.  AVoolskv's  gnrdener, 
Thomas  DiNOAN,  three  feet  aero*.*,  and  Kmded  witli  its  bciiutiful  blue  flower:*  to  tiie  pot  edge. 
J/oi/ii  lullii  nnd  Ci/rtoccnts  rcjlcxa,  from  tlie  game.  Clcro<lnidruni  Kampferi  and  tnjutiiiiatutii,  fiom 
Jlr.  IIoyt's  gardener,  Ai.exam>er  GonnoN ;  four  feet  high  and  as  much  acioss,  mcII  bloomed. 
7\>r<nia  Axinflca,  from  Mr.  Blackwei.l's  gardener,  Roukrt  Mokhhon  ;  a  perfect  gem.  Fine  lilnck 
J/tiiiil)ur>//i  Gi'apes  from  Alexander  Gordon.  Fourteen  species  of  Mniiti/ii//ariu  and  Melocactrra, 
including  a  fine  specimen  of  neuilis,  from  Mr.  Yaxdeventek's  gardener,  Wm.  Grant,  to  wiiich  u 
special  prize  was  reeommeuded.  Cattlci/a  Forhcsii,  JJejulrobiiim  tUttsiflorum,  O/iciiltiim  frriuntutn, 
Ejthl'iulrum  purpurea  (var.)  and  CujircxsuK  fuiirhris,  from  Mr.  IIogo  ;  not  for  eoMij)etition.  There 
were  also  several  seedling  Verbenas  of  good  form  and  extra  quality,  from  Mr.  Isaac  Biciianan 
among  which  was  one  nearly  black,  named  Uncle  7ont ;  not  for  competition.  JJuehrifdium 
cujtresninuiii,  twelve  feet  high,  from  Messrs.  Thorbvex;  and  Cryptomerla  Jdpoulea,  eight  feet  high, 
from  Mr.  Marc. 

Toledo  (0.)  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  first  weekly  meeting,  for  the  sea.son,  of  the  Toledo 
'Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  was  well  attended.  The  thow  of  fruits 
was  small,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  so  early  in  the  season. 

Cherrii's  FrJiihited. — By  C.  E.  Perigo,  CIcvelnnd  ISigarrcau.  ]?y  Fcderick  Bisscll,May<lute,  and  Black  Tartarian 
By  T.  M.  Cooley,  Mayduke,  Knight's  Early  Black,  and  Elton.  By  M.  Johnson,  Black  Tartarian.  By  Mrs.  E.  BlisS 
Mayduke.  By  1).  'Wadsworth,  Black  Tartarian.  The  Maydukes  were  aim  jst,  without  excepliou,  very  fine,  as  were 
also  the  Cleveland  Bigarrcau. 

Straicherries.—Xiy  M.  Johnson,  Ilovey's  Seedling.  By  H.  Rcnlnik,  Ilovcy's  Seedling,  and  Large  Early  Scarlel 
By  C.  E.  Perigo,  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Gooseberries. — By  C.  E.  Perigo,  Amber,  very  large  and  fine.    An  unknown  variety,  by  C'.  E.  Woodruff. 

In  vegetables,  the  show  was  quite  respectable.     In  flowers,  it  quite  surpassed  expectation. 

Maddocks,  Perigo  and  Prentice,  exhibited  forly-lhree  varieties  of  Ilybid  Perpetual,  Moss,  and  Bourbon  Roses, 
specimens  of  Bhododendron,  Ficus  elasticus,  Cryptomeria,  Arbor  Vila',  Warriana,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
Evergreens,  and  several  varieties  of  P»onias  in  bloom.  Hanson  &  Co.  exhibited  four  varieties  Calceolaria,  Cactus 
Otlouis,  and  Cactus  Cucacanthus,  all  in  bloom.  Boquels,  without  lists  of  the  flower?,  were  presented  by  Mrs.  E. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  T.  Dunliip,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Perigo,  Mrs.  IL  Bcnnet,  Miss  M.  Young,  and 
Hanson  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  Maciien,  a  young  artist  of  Toledo,  presented  for  inspection  his  collection  of  paint 
ings  of  "indigenous  bird?  of  the  neighborhood,"  embracing  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties,  col- 
lected and  painted  from  life  l>y  himself,  and  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  now  brought  to  public 
notice.  The  collection  elicited  universal  admiration,  as  well  from  the  industiy'  and  cnterj;rise 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Maciien  in  obtaining  it,  as  from  the  truthfulness  with  which  nature  had  in  all 
instances  been  copied. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  arc  to  be  held  weekly  through  the  season. 


Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Society. — "U'c  have  received  a  ])amphlet  co:it;iining 
lists  of  oflicers,  committees,  and  regulations  for  1854.  Summer  exhibition,  June  15th;  Annual 
exhibition,  September  Gth  and  Vth;  Winter  exhibition,  February  21st,  1855. 

Officers  foe  1854.— HERMAN  WENDELL,  M.  D.,  Albany,  Pr€»ident.  C.  P.  Williams,  Albany  ;  Amos  Beiggs, 
Schaghticoke,  Kensselaer  Co.,  Vice-Presidents.  Josf.ph  Wakuen,  Albany,  Secretary.  Luther  Tuckf.r,  Albany, 
Treasurer.  V.  B.  Douw,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  J.  M.  Lovctt,  L.  Mcnand,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  James  Wilson,  John  S.  Goold, 
A.  F.  Chatfleld,  Mayiagers. 
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StratobtiTits  ixi^  tlvcir  MkxL 

fllE  discussion  of  the  Strawberry  question,  which  has  occupied  the  pages  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  so  largely  for  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
the  means,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  advancing  materially  the  cultivation  of  that 
fruit.  We  find  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  more  abundant  supply  of  our  markets, 
and  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  seedling  varieties.  Recent  letters  from 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  late  exhibitions, 
all  testify  to  the  very  general  interest  which  is  felt  on  the  subject,  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  But,  after  all,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  our  cultivation  is 
yet  very  indifferent.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  great  bulk  of  fruit  offered  in 
market,  convince  us  of  this.  Those  who  know  how  to  cultivate,  are  in  many  cases 
slovenly,  or  act  upon  the  principle  that  good  culture  will  not  pay ;  while  there  are 
many  who  fail  for  the  want  of  correct  information.  We  have  now  before  us  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  on  the  subject.  One  wants  to  know  how  to  prepare  the  soil ; 
another,  when  to  plant ;  and  another,  hoio  to  plant.  Several  correspondents  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  ask  us  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  best 
perfect-flowering  sorts,  as  they  are  tired  of  keeping  separate  the  staminate  and  pistil- 
late varieties.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  might  be  well  to  offer  a  few  hints  which 
will  serve  as  a  general  answer. 

We  will  state  here,  at  the  outset,  that  to  cultivate  the  Strawberry  successfully,  is 
but  a  simple  matter.  To  grow  large,  handsome,  fine-flavored  fruit  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  employ  a  chemist  to  furnish  us  with  a  long  list  of  specifics,  nor  even 
to  employ  a  gardener  by  profession  who  can  boast  of  long  years  of  experience.  Any 
one  who  can  manage  a  crop  of  Corn  or  Potatoes,  can,  if  he  will,  grow  Strawberries. 
We  say  this  much  by  way  of  encouragement,  because  so  much  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  various  methods  of  culture,  and  various  applications  and  specifics,  that  some 
people  have  become  persuaded  that  a  vast  deal  of  learning  and  experience  is  necessary 
to  produce  large  crops  of  Strawberries. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  believe  that  the  great  cause  of  failure  is 
negligence.  The  Strawberry  plant — not  like  a  tree,  which,  when  once  set  in  its 
place,  remains  there — is  constantly  sending  out  shoots  (runners)  in  all  directions, 
taking  possession  of  the  ground  rapidly  around  the  parent  plant.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  unless  these  runners  are  kept  in  check,  the  ground  becomes  entirely  occu- 
pied with  plants,  the  parent  plants  become  exhausted,  and  the  ground  can  no  longer 
be  stirred  or  kept  in  such  a  condition  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  their  vigor.  The 
result  is,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  starved  and  weakly  plants,  choking  up 
each  other  in  a  hard,  uncultivated  soil,  and  producing  a  sparse  crop  of  small,  insipid 
berries,  that  dry  up  on  their  stalks  before  they  are  ripe,  unless  rain  happens  to  fall 
day. 
constant  stirring  of  the  soil  around  the  plants,  is  one  thing  which  in  our 
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climate  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  any  system  of  culture  wliidi  precludes  this,  or 
throws  any  obstacles  in  its  way,  is  defective.  If  any  one  will  examine  Lis  Strawberry 
beds,  he  will  find  the  plants  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  beds,  where  the  soil  has 
been  kept  clean  and  fresh  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  vigorous  and  healthy,  with 
luxuriant  dark  green  foliage,  and  large,  fine  fruit ;  while  in  the  interior  of  the  beds, 
where  the  plants  have  grown  into  masses,  and  covered  all  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  cultivation,  they  are  yellow  and  sickly  looking,  and  the  fruit  poor  and  worthless. 
This  we  see  in  our  own  grounds,  and  everywhere  that  we  find  plants  growing  under 
similar  circumstances.  Does  not  this  show  the  necessity  of  cultivation  close  around 
the  plants  ?  No  matter  how  deep  we  may  trench  the  soil,  or  how  unsparing  we  may 
be  with  manures,  or  how  copiously  we  supply  moisture,  this  cultivation  can  not  be 
dispensed  with,  if  we  aim  at  producing  fine  fruits  and  abundance  of  them.  "  But," 
says  one  cultivator,  "  by  allowing  the  ground  to  be  all  occupied  with  plants,  we  save 
all  the  labor  which  would  be  consumed  in  removing  the  runners,  and  we  avoid  the 
necessity  of  applying  a  mulching  to  keep  the  fruit  clean."  Very  true,  you  save  some 
expense;  but  what  do  you  get  in  return?  A  crop  of  fruit  not  fit  for  the  table  — 
small,  insipid,  and  so  dirty,  if  a  heavy  rain  occurs  about  ripening  time,  that  it  must 
be  put  through  the  wash-tub  before  it  is  placed  on  the  table.  It  is  possible  that  the 
market  grower  may  be  able  to  produce  berries  of  this  kind  at  a  less  price  per  quart 
than  he  could  by  a  careful,  cleanly,  and  thorough  system  of  culture ;  but  then  he  can 
expect  to  sell  sucli  fruit  only  when  no  better  can  be  had.  "We  have  some  doubts, 
however,  as  to  the  economy  of  bad  culture  in  the  long  run.  If  a  proper  system  were 
adopted  at  the  outstart,  and  followed  up  with  regularity,  it  would  not  be  found  so 
profitless  or  expensive.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  culture,  a  system  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  certain  routine  of  operations  which  are  easily  executed  if  taken 
at  the  right  time,  become  burthensome  when  deferred ;  and  being  so,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  put  off  altogether.  Precisely  thus  it  is  that  Strawberry  beds  are  neg- 
lected, both  in  market  gardens  and  private  gardens,  until  they  are  grown  wild  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  Now,  we  say  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  Strawberries, 
resolve  at  once  upon  abandoning  the  "lazy-bed"  system;  and  if  you  cultivate  but  a 
square  rod,  do  it  well. 

We  advise  planting  in  rows  not  less  than  two  feet  apart,  unless  ground  be  very 
scarce,  when  eighteen  inches  might  suffice,  and  the  plants  to  be  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In  extensive  field  culture,  the  rows  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart,  in  order  to  admit  the  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator  between  them,  or  even 
the  passage  of  a  cart  to  deposit  manures  or  mulching  material.  The  spade  and  wheel- 
barrow are  too  costly  implements  for  an  extensive  culture  where  labor  is  scarce  and 
high,  as  with  us.  From  the  time  the  plants  are  set  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the 
runners  should  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  be  kept  clean  of 
weeds,  and  well  worked. 

In  the  fall,  or  before  the  setting  in  of  winter,  a  mulching  of  half-decayed  leaves  or 
manure  should  be  placed  between  the  rows,  coming  close  around  the  plants,  leaving 
the  crown  or  heart  uncovered.     This  mulching  prevents  the  plants  from  being  drawn 
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out  and  weakened,  or  destroyed  by  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter.  We  have  some- 
times covered  the  entire  beds,  plants  and  all,  with  newly  fallen  leaves ;  and  by  raking 
them  off  early  in  spring,  the  plants  came  out  in  fine  order.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
covered  with  clean  wheat  straw,  and  found  it  answer  well.  In  all  the  northern  and 
western  States,  some  winter  protection  is  of  great  service,  although  not  indispensable. 
In  field  culture,  the  earth  might  be  plowed  up  to  the  plants,  a%is  done  with  nursery 
trees,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  considerable  protection  against  the  action  of  frost 
on  the  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  approach  maturity,  the  spaces 
between  the  rows,  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  under  clean  culture,  skould  be 
covered  with  straw,  litter,  or  moss.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  fruit  clean  and  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  copious  supplies  of 
water  are  to  be  applied,  which  should  be  always  done  when  practicable,  stable  litter  is 
a  good  mulching,  as  the  water  poured  on  it  carries  down  with  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  the  fertilizing  materials  which  it  contains. 

The  application  of  water  in  abundance  we  must  again  recommend  to  all  who  want 
the  finest  fruit.  Rains  are  very  good,  but  they  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  they 
always  deprive  the  fruit  of  its  flavor,  while  artificial  waterings  do  not.  On  this 
account  the  French  gardeners  say  that  the  Strawberry  "  prefers  water  from  the  well 
to  water  from  the  clouds."  It  is  supposed  that  the  electricity  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  during  our  summer  rains,  affect  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  mulching  material  between  the  rows  should 
be  removed,  ana  the  ground  be  forked  over,  so  that  if  plants  are  wanted  to  form  a 
new  plantation,  their  growth  will  be  encouraged.  The  same  plants  should  not  be 
relied  upon  for  more  than  tiuo  crops.  The  labor  of  making  a  new  bed,  save  the 
trenching  of  the  soil,  is  no  more  than  that  of  planting  a  plot  of  cabbages. 

As  to  the  season  for  planting,  we  would  recommend  the  spring  for  large  planta- 
tions, because  then  there  is  comparatively  no  risk  of  failure.  The  amateur,  however, 
who  wishes  only  to  plant  a  bed  in  his  garden,  may  do  it  at  any  time  that  he  can  pro- 
cure good  plants.  If  the  growth  of  runners  is  encouraged  in  July,  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  good  well-rooted  runners  may  be  had  about  the  first  of  September,  or  it 
may  be  sooner.  The  young  plants  nearest  the  parent  plant  should  always  be  chosen, 
if  possible.  In  planting  during  the  month  of  August  or  September,  rainy  weather 
should  be  chosen,  if  possible ;  but  it  may  be  safely  done  even  in  a  dry  time,  by  using 
water  freely.  Water  the  plants  well  before  taking  them  up,  as  it  injures  the  roots 
very  much  to  draw  them  out  of  dry  ground ;  then  water  the  soil  thoroughly  where 
they  are  to  be  set,  before  planting.  A  sprinkling  will  be  of  no  use ;  it  must  go  down 
deep,  as  a  heavy  rain  would.  Set  the  plants  in  the  evening,  and  shade  them  a  few 
days  with  boards  set  on  edge,  forming  a  sort  of  roof  over  them.  Mulch  them,  too, 
with  short  litter ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  the  plants  be  large,  to  remove  some  of  the 
lower  and  larger  leaves.  Planting  can  be  done  safely  in  spring  any  time'  until  the 
ts  are  in  blossom  —  and  all  summer,  for  that  matter,  with  proper  care. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  principal  operations  in  Strawberry  culture ;  not 


in  roijular  order,  it  is  true,  but  wo  liopo  so  as  to  be  understood.  We  are  not  writing 
a  book,  and  can  not  enter  into  all  the  details  with  minuteness.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  the  soil,  and  will  only  remark  that  any  good  garden  soil  fit  to  produce  culinary 
vesjetables,  or  any  good  farm  land  fit  for  grain  or  root  crops,  will  produce  good  Straw- 
berries;  but  it  must  be  deeply  plowed,  or  trenched,  say  twenty  inches  at  least,  and 
liberally  manured  with  well-decoraposed  stable  manure  or  a  good  compost.  The 
quantity  of  manure  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  one  case,  a  quantity  equal  to  six  inches  deep  all  over  the  surface  would  not  be  too 
much ;  while  in  other  cases,  half  that  would  be  enough. 

We  would  prefer  not  to  make  a  Strawberry  plantation  twice  on  the  same  ground ; 
but  when  circumstances  render  it  inconvenient  to  change,  rows  of  young  plants  might 
be  set,  or  allowed,  to  establish  themselves  from  the  runners,  between  the  old  rows, 
which  can  then  be  turned  under  with  the  spade,  and  will  serve  to  enrich  the  ground. 
Now  as  to  varieties.  On  this  point  there  is  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  we  can  not  hope  to  name  a  list  that  will  be  acceptable  to  a  very  large  number  of 
persons,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Planters  must  have  recourse  to  the 
best  experience  to  be  found  in  their  respective  localities ;  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
express  our  opinion  of  a  few  varieties,  and  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  happens  that  in  this  country  the  greater  number  of  our  most  productive  varieties 
have  but  one  set  of  the  organs  of  fecundation.  A  fruitful  flower  must  have  both 
pistils  and  stamens  penectly  developed.  The  stamens  are  regarded  as  the  male 
organs,  and  the  pistils  the  female.  When  a  flower  has  well-developed  pistils,  but  no 
stamens,  or  imperfect  ones,  it  must  be  impregnated  by  pollen  from  other  flowers. 
Where  a  flower  has  no  pistils,  or  has  imperfect  ones,  it  is  utterly  barren.  A  large 
number  of  our  best  American  varieties  —  such  as  Hovey^s  Seedling,  Burr's  Neiv  Pine, 
McAvoi/s  Superior,' Moyamensing,  &c.  —  are  wanting  in  stamens,  and  therefore  for- 
eign impregnation  is  necessary.  In  Europe  this  distinction  is  not  observed  to  any 
extent,  and  all  the  English  and  continental  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  hermaph- 
rodite. In  this  country  very  many  of  them  fail  from  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
pistils,  and  are  consequently  barren,  owing  doubtless  to  the  effects  of  climate  and 
culture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  should  be  in  close  proximity ;  they  are  sure 
to  get  impregnated  if  in  the  same  garden,  as  the  pollen  is  carried  about  from  one 
flower  to  another  by  insects.  The  beds  of  the  diff"erent  sorts  may  be  kept  entirely 
separate.  Mixing  them  up  is  a  bad  way,  as  the  one  outgrows  and  overruns  the  other, 
and  they  become  so  confused  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.  On  this  account 
many  have  grown  tired  of  keeping  up  the  distinction,  and  have  resolved  to  cultivate 
hermaphrodite  sorts  only. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  best  on  the  long  list  of  those  we  have  tested  on  our 
own  grounds : 

Pistillate.  —  Burr's  New  Pine,  Jenny'' s  Seedling,  McAvoy^s  Superior,  ffovey^s 
Seedling,' Moyamensing,  Monroe  Scarlet,  and   Crimson  Cone.     The  finest  flavored 
iety  among  these,  is  Burrs  New  Pine ;  the  largest,  Hoveyh  Seedling ;  an 
and  best  for  market,  Jenny''s  Seedling  and  Crimson  Cone.     Hoveyh  Seedl 
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in  Western  New  York,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  west,  is  a  very  moderate,  and  in 
many  cases  a  poor  bearer.  We  have  had  no  crop  so  heavy  the  past  season  (when  all 
bore  well)  as  on  the  Monroe  Scarlet. 

Staminate,  or  Hermaphrodite. — Large  Early  Scarlet,  Walker's  Seedling,  Iowa, 
Boston  Pine,  and  Genesee.  All  these  may  be  grown  successfully  for  market,  and  are 
good  without  being  first  rate  in  flavor.  We  think  much  more  of  Walker's  Seedling 
now  than  we  did  last  season.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  appears  to  be 
a  seedling  from  the  Black  Prince.  The  Boston  Pine  is  the  most  uncertain  on  the 
whole  list ;  without  good  soil  and  culture,  it  fails  entirely. 

Beside  the  above  list,  we  would  recommend  to  amateurs,  who  are  willing  to  bestow 
thorough  cultivation  and  care  on  their  plants,  the  British  Queen,  which,  when  well 
grown,  surpasses  in  size,  beauty,  and  excellence,  any  we  have  named.  The  Bicton 
Pine  —  a  large  and  beautiful  white  variety,  which  ripens  late.  We  have  had  a  fine 
crop  of  it  this  season,  although  our  plants  being  set  last  year  were  seriously  injured 
last  winter.  Like  all  the  foreign  sorts,  it  needs  protection,  and  a  deep,  rich  soil,  with 
abundant  moisture.  The  Wood  Strawberries  —  red  and  white — bear  most  profusely 
in  all  places,  and  last  a  long  time;  beside,  they  part  freely  from  the  calyx,  and  are 
therefore  easily  and  rapidly  picked,  and  their  flavor  is  rich  and  agreeable  to  most 
people.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  mention  the  Bush  Alpine  (having  no  runners) 
—  perpetual  bearers,  if  kept  liberally  supplied  with  moisture.  They  deserve  much 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  they  now  receive.  With  their  assistance,  we  may 
enjoy  Strawberries  not  one  month  only,  but  four  months. 
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BY    THOS.    EIVEPvS,    SAWBEIDGEWOETH,    ENGLAND. 

I.  ALWAYS  read  the  pleasant  pages  of  your  Horticulturist  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
have  often  thought  I  would  constitute  myself  your  English  correspondent ;  not  that  I 
can  give  you  much  news,  unless  it  is  about  our  well-known  English  subject,  the 
weather,  still,  as  I  fully  believe  there  are  many  of  your  readers  still  interested  in  the 
"  old  country,"  I  will  occasionally,  with  permission,  give  you  a  little  gossip. 

Our  spring  commenced  this  year  toward  the  end  of  February,  and  all  through 
March  and  April  the  weather  was  bright,  sunny,  and  delightful  —  quite  a  poet's 
spring.  On  the  25th  of  the  latter  month,  a  sudden  severe  frost  paid  us  a  visit ;  the 
thermometer  in  all  the  counties  around  London  descended  to  24°  and  25'* ;  and  all 
was  desolate.  The  Pears  and  Plums  had  set  a  prodigious  crop  of  fruit — never  was 
anything  seen  like  it — showing  how  favorable  bright,  cold,  dry  weather  is  for  the 
blossoming  and  setting  of  fruit,  —  for  previous  to  this  severe  frost  the  nights  had  been 
cold,  with  two,  three,  and  four  degrees  of  frost,  but  they  were  dry  and  dewless.  The 
spring  had  been  so  fine  and  sunny,  that  Fig  trees,  Oaks,  and  many  other  late-leafing 
trees,  were  full  of  young  foliage.    So  much  were  they  injured  and  retarded  by  the 
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that  at  this  present  time  (June  12)  they  are  not  so  much  advanced  as  they  were  then 
For  the  last  seven  years  we  have  had  these  visitations,  so  that  we  begin  to  think  wo 
are  never  again  to  have  an  abundant  fruit  season.  I  have  industriously  raised  from 
seed,  and  imported  all  the  new  Pears,  and  really  did  liope  to  be  able  this  season  to 
give  to  the  world  a  few  anecdotes  of  new  Pears  ;  one  nicely  sheltered  square  of  trees, 
two  hundred  sorts,  all  qtiite  new,  gave  me  great  delight,  as  they  were  full  of  fruit :  but 
all  are  gone. 

I  had  some  fine  fruit  of  the  Bcurre  Clair gcau  sent  to  me  last  December.  It 
reminded  me  much  of  Beurre  Bosc,  being  nearly  of  the  same  color,  but  larger  and 
handsomer.  In  the  firmness  of  its  flesh  it  was  also  like  that  fine  Pear,  being  scarcely 
melting.  Its  flavor  was  very  peculiar  —  unlike  any  Pear  I  ever  tasted  ;  but  this  may 
have  been  from  its  having  been  packed  for  a  fortnight ;  yet  other  Pears  packed  in  the 
same  box  had  no  peculiarity,  so  that  it  must  be  in  the  Pear  itself  It  was  not  exactly 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  such  is  the  variation  of  taste,  that  it  may  prove 
very  agreeable  to  some  palates. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Pear  Prevost  noticed  in  your  journal.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
hardiest  and  handsomest  of  the  new  Pears,  of  moderate  size,  and  a  prodigious  bearer. 
Buds  inserted  in  Quince  stocks  in  August,  1852,  bore  clusters  of  fruit  in  1853.  This 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  Pear.  It  keeps  well ;  I  have  at  this  moment  some 
sound  fruit  in  my  cellar ;  but,  like  all  the  very  late  Pears  (or  it  may  have  been  our 
cold  season  last  year),  it  is  scarcely  half  melting,  and  its  flavor  is  musky. 

Laure  de  Glymes  is  another  very  hardy  Pear,  its  fruit  very  handsome,  ripening  in 
September  and  October ;  but  it  is  only  so-so,  instead  of  being  "  exquis,^''  as  stated  by 

M.  BlVORT. 

Now  I  am  upon  Pears,  let  me  advise  your  amateurs  to  keep  the  pips  of  every  sort 
they  sow,  named  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  the  difi'erent  races, 
and  how  they  adhere  to  the  characteristics  of  their  parents.  In  this  way  I  have  raised 
seedlings  from  our  Ne  plus  Meuris  [this  sort  does  not  appear  to  be  known  on  the 
continent,  as  Beurre  d'Anjou  there  bears  this  name  ;  and  by  the  way,  ours  is  the  best 
very  late  Pear  yet  known ;]  which  in  habit  are  exactly  like  their  parent,  and  some  of 
them  have  borne  fruit  of  the  same  exact  resemblance,  only  they  were  not  so  good,  and 
would  not  keep.  According  to  the  theory  of  Van  Mons  —  for  it  is  one  of  his  seed- 
lings—  I  ought  to  have  had  something  better  than  its  parent;  and  so  keep  on  pro- 
gressing, by  raising  seedlings  from  seedlings,  till  perfection  in  keeping,  size,  and  flavor, 
is  attained.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could  thus,  by  perseverance,  obtain 
Pears  as  big  as  Pumpkins,  and  keeping  seven  years.  My  seedlings  from  Beurre  d' 
Arembery,  Passe  Colmar,  and  some  others,  nearly  all  have  the  habits  of  their  parents 
in  their  leaves  and  shoots ;  but  I  observe  here  and  there  a  plant  which  diverges  in 
having  thorny,  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves.  These  give  me  hope.  It  appears  to 
me — and  I  am  no  chicken  in  horticulture — that  in  raising  seedling  flowers  and  fruits, 
nature  allows  us  to  attain  a  certain  point  of  perfection,  and  then  retrogrades.  Some 
years  ago  I  raised  some  seedlings  from  Hacon's  Incomparable  Pear,  from  the  ori 
tree  which  I  knew  to  be  a  seedling  raised  in  the  memory  of  persons  then  living 
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this  sort  is  pendulous  in  its  growth,  and  its  shoots  inclined  to  canker,  I  hoped  to  raise 
a  better  grower,  with  fruit  at  least  equal  to  its  parent.  The  seedlings  bore  fruit  large, 
yellow,  and  I  think  the  handsomest  Pears  I  ever  saw.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping 
till  the  end  of  December,  and  being  buttery  and  delicious  (for  in  England  this  is  a 
very  fine  Pear),  they  ripened  in  October,  and  were  so  execrable  in  flavor  as  to  be 
entirely  uneatable.  Again,  if  seedlings  are  raised  from  the  Geant  des  Batailles  Rose 
(and  we  all  know  how  desirable  a  Rose  of  the  size  and  form  of  La  Heine  would  be 
with  the  color  of  the  Geant),  the  seedlings  in  almost  all  cases  prove  inferior  to  the 
parent.  Perhaps  out  of  1000  one  or  two,  or  three,  may  be  found  pretty  good,  or 
indeed  very  good,  but  no  improvement  on  the  parent  —  no  La  Heine  with  the  dazzling 
scarlet  of  the  Geant.  The  old  dame.  Nature,  seems  to  step  in  and  say,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  have  allowed  you  to  go  far  enough  in  this  instance ;  try  your  hand  on  something 
else."  Still,  we  ought  to  persevere ;  for  new  Roses  and  new  Pears  will  now  and  then 
reward  the  grower.  They  are  generally  the  offspring  of  chance,  and  amply  repay  him 
for  years  of  toil  and  trouble.  But  then,  perseverance  in  gardening  is  not  toil,  and 
disappointment  is  not  trouble ;  the  latter  is  merely  an  incentive  to  "  try  again." 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  expect  more  from  our  Pear  trees 
than  we  do  at  present ;  we  shall  not  be  contented  simply  with  a  good  Pear,  but  the 
tree  must  be  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and,  above  all,  inclined  to  form  a  handsome  pyra- 
mid—  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  as  well  as  useful.  We  must  not  stop  till  this  is 
attained.  At  present,  the  grandest  tree  of  all  Pears  for  a  pyramid  is  the  Vicar  oj 
WinJcJield.  It  is  really  a  superb  ornament,  either  for  the  lawn  or  kitchen  garden, 
both  in  spring  when  in  bloom,  and  in  summer  when  covered  with  its  magnificent- 
looking  fruit.  I  allude  to  it  only  on  the  Quince  stock ;  on  the  Pear  stock  I  have 
never  seen  it  grown  so  vigorously,  or  with  such  uniformity.  Here  its  fruit  is  only  fit 
for  the  kitchen,  as  it  is  vapid  and  deficient  in  flavor.  The  following  varieties,  all 
first  rate  Pears,  may  also  occupy  places  either  on  the  lawn  or  the  dressed  kitchen 
garden,  as  they  all  form  very  handsome  pyramids :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Zephirin 
Gregoire,  Conseiller  Ranwez,  Alexandrine  Lambre,  Bai-onne  de  Mello,  Beurre  d' 
Aremberg,  Doyenne  Robin,  White  Doyenne,  Grey  Doyenne,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  To 
those  who  delight  in  cultivating  handsome  pyramids,  these  will  give  much  pleasure. 

There  is  another  way  of  cultivating  Pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks  in  gardens — a  sort 
of  rough,  old-fashioned,  careless  method,  just  the  sort  of  gardening  that  suits  those 
who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pinch,  and  prune,  and  train  pyramids  — 
and  that  is,  to  make  them  into  bushes.  This,  although  I  have  called  it  some  ugly 
names,  is  with  many  Pears,  and  more  particularly  such  as  bear  very  large  fruit,  a  very 
interesting  mode  of  culture,  particularly  in  gardens  exposed  to  winds.  To  form  these 
bushes,  you  have  only  to  cut  off  the  top  of  a  tree,  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground, 
that  has  been  formed  into  as  much  of  the  pyramidal  shape  as  it  will  take — for  such 
sorts  as  Beurre  Diet,  Beurre  d^ximalis,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  Giffart,  Beurre 
Langelier,  Duckesse  d' Orleans,  Winter  Nelis,  Nouveau  Foiteau,  Triomphe  de  Jo- 
doigne,  and  many  other  good  Pears,  do  not  take  the  pyramidal  form  naturally 
they  form  fine  bushes.     All  they  require  is  to  keep  them  from  becoming  cro 
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with  wood,  and  to  shorten  their  young  shoots  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  their 
base  in  August. 

liut  my  raetliod  of  culture  is  still  more  simple,  for  7«y  trees  require  little  or  no 
pruning,  and  the  method  will  just  suit  mechanical  gardeners,  i.  e.,  those  lovers  of  a 
good  Pear  who  do  not  wish  to  have  the  trouble  to  think  whether  a  shoot  is  to  be 
taken  out  or  loft  in,  but  who  can  spare  time  and  mind  enough  to  direct  their  trees  to 
be  taken  up  and  replanted  —  for  I  simply  do  this,  i.  e.,  about  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber a  trench  is  dug  around  the  tree,  and  it  is  lifted  carefully  with  all  the  earth  possible 
adhering  to  its  roots,  and  then  replanted  in  the  same  hole.  If  the  soil  bo  rich,  it  will 
require  no  assistance ;  but  if  it  be  poor,  three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  some  light  rich 
compost  may  be  given  to  each  tree.  Some  mulch  on  the  surface  around  the  tree  will 
also  do  good.  After  two  or  three  removals  these  Pear  bushes  become  compact  and 
sturdy  in  their  growth,  and  their  roots  so  matted  that  they  lift  with  a  ball  like  a 
Rhododendron,  and  bear  fruit  the  season  after  removal  just  as  if  they  had  not  been 
touched ;  the  only  effect  perceptible  is  the  moderate  growth  the  trees  make,  so  that 
they  are  kept  in  a  compact,  bushlike  form,  easily  protected  from  frost  in  spring  by 
throwing  a  net  or  a  sheet  over  them,  and  also  from  the  ravages  of  birds  in  autumn. 
By  the  way,  has  this  biennial  autumnal  removal  ever  been  tried  as  a  remedy  for 
your  black  blight,  which  I  think  I  have  read  is  brought  on  in  some  parts  of  your 
country  by  over-luxuriance  ?  If  not,  pray  try  it.  These  Pear  bushes  require  about 
the  same  room  as  full  sized  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Have  I  not  read,  in  your  pomological  works,  that  with  you  the  Apricot  is  diflScult 
to  cultivate  in  the  open  air  ?  This  has  also  always  been  the  case  in  Devonshire,  the 
mildest  climate  in  England,  owing  to  the  trees  becoming  excited  early  in  spring,  and 
the  blossoms  becoming  frosted.  They  now  grow  them  in  orchard-houses  with  great 
success.  Can  not  you  do  likewise  ?  They  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  or  even  half 
standards,  planted  in  the  borders  or  in  large  pots.  If  planted  in  the  borders,  and 
inclined  to  grow  too  rapidly,  biennial  removal  will  make  all  right. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  ardor  with  which  pomological  knowledge  is  sought 
in  your  country.  It  makes  one  quite  curious  and  almost  desirous  to  go  over  to  you, 
only  you  have  so  much  sunshine  and  so  few  clouds,  so  much  frost  and  so  little  rain, 
that  one  would  lack  moisture  in  old  age.  Pomology  in  England  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
There  seems  a  sort  of  self-sufficiency  in  our  best  gardeners  that  quite  keeps  enterprise 
down ;  for  they  show  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world  from  the  gardens  of  our  lords  and 
dukes,  and  then  say,  "What  do  you  want  more  than  this?"  True  enough,  nothing 
can  be  finer;  but  then,  to  what  a  small  class  is  it  confined.  Now  I  wish  to  see  every 
cottager's  garden  full  of  good  fruit  trees.  In  your  country,  a  large  class  of  active 
wealthy  men  seem  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  pomology  with  youthful  vigor;  and 
the  results  of  your  numerous  and  well-arranged  meetings  must  be  highly  favorable  to 
the  health  and  wealth  of  your  community,  for  the  pursuit  brings  both.  "We  seem 
here,  as  regards  pomology,  to  be  like  an  old  English  country  gentleman  living  on  his 
estate,  who  pooh-poohs  I  all  active  improvement  because  his  garden  gives  him  all  he 
wants,  and  because  he  has  fine  Broivn  Beurre  and  Crassane  Pears  from  his  walls, 
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despises  all  new  and  liardy  sorts.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  I  am  con 
sidered  to  be  a  sort  of  half-wild  enthusiast,  because  I  take  a  warm  interest  in  all  that 
appertains  to  fruits,  and  am  with  others  endeavoring  to  form  a  pomological  society  — 
the  only  one  in  England  ;  and  I  think  it  very  probable  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  our  idea,  and  I  believe  solely  from  a  sort  of  John  Bullish  self-sufficiency  which,  as 
has  happened  in  other  matters,  I  trust  will  be  cured  by  your  activity  shaming  us  into 
a  like  course. 

There  are  a  few,  very  few,  good  new  Roses  blooming  this  season.  The  Tea-scented 
Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  really  a  fine  Rose,  with  a  vigorous  habit  and  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  like  those  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  with  the  fawn  color  of  Safrano. 
Auguste  Vacher  is  also  a  new  fawn-colored  Tea  Rose,  like  Ojjhire  (Noisette),  and  its 
flowers  are,  like  that  Rose,  not  regular  in  their  shape.  La  Quintinie  is  a  grand  new 
Bourbon  Rose  with  finely-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  velvet.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  vigorous  grower  —  and  this  appears  to  me  now  a  most  essential  quality;  for,  with 
Roses  as  with  Pears,  we  must  have  only  such  varieties  as  form  vigorous,  healthy 
plants.  In  that  favorite  family,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Jules  Margottin  takes  the 
first  rank.  It  is  like  our  old  favorite  Brennus,  and  as  vigorous,  with  perpetual  flowers, 
which  it  gives  most  freely  all  the  autumn.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Gloire  de  la 
France  are  also  two  fine  crimson  Roses  of  first  rate  quality.  Colonel  du  Rougemont 
is  a  large  edition  of  Baronne  Prevost  —  a  grand  Rose.  Madam  Domage  is  also  a  very 
good  variety,  resembling  the  latter  in  color  and  habit,  with  flowers  not  quite  so  large. 
There  are  many  other  new  Roses  sent  out  by  Laffay,  Robert,  and  others,  but  they 
are  all  fudge.  They  are  good  and  pretty  enough,  but  not  sufiiciently  distinct  for 
English,  and,  I  should  think,  American  taste,  as  we  require  something  more  in  a  Rose 
or  Pear  than  to  be  merely  new. 


A    CHAPTER    OF    GARDENING    EXPERIENCE. 

BY  c.  n. 

Your  "  Hints  to  Beginners,"  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  induces  me 
to  state  a  few  facts  in  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  &c. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  flowers,  as  well  as 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  had  in  their  cultivation  ;  but  having  erected  a  cottage  upon  a 
half  acre  of  ground,  and  being  desirous  of  having  it  adorned  somewhat,  I  concluded 
to  try  and  cultivate  a  taste  in  the  floral  as  well  as  the  horticultural  line.  I  began  with 
a  dozen  Roses,  that  an  amateur  friend  selected  for  me,  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Madam  Laffay,  Rivers,  Le  Roi,  La  Reine,  Ojjhire,  Phamix,  Lamarque,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  Chromatella,  Mrs.  Bosanqiiet,  and  Hermosa. 
With  "  Buist  on  Roses,''''  and  hints  gathered  from  your  magazine,  I  succeeded  admira- 
bly the  first  season.  My  plants  grew  finely  and  bloomed  freely  during  nearly 
whole  season,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  passed  by.     The  following  sp 
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increased  my  stock  by  adding  Jaunc  Dcsprez^  Ocant  dcs  Batailles,  Bougcre,  Solfularc, 
La  Rcine  dcs  Beiges,  and  some  others.  I  concluded,  also,  to  try  my  success  with 
some  other  flowers.  I  procured  from  a  nurseryman  a  dozen  Dahlias  (his  own  selec- 
tion), and  a  finer  variety  for  so  small  a  number  I  never  saw.  They  made  a  growth 
of  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  and  were  full  of  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  frost  took  them.  The  only  trouble  I  had  was  to  find  stakes  enough  to  keep 
them  supported.  Pleased  with  my  success,  I  next  added  a  bed  of  Tulips.  These 
bloomed  finely,  and  have  been  no  trouble.  Last  spring  I  added  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums  of  various  colors,  the  selection  of  which  I  left  to  the  nurseryman. 
"With  these,  judging  from  the  statement  of  "W.,"  in  your  June  number,  I  must  have 
been  unusually  successful.  The  plants  were  received  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
were  planted  in  an  open  border,  about  two  feet  apart.  During  dry  weather  I  watered 
them  freely,  and  occasionally  pinched  off  the  ends  of  the  longest  shoots.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  not  finding  pots  sufficiently  large,  I  put  them  into  common 
painted  pails  (boring  the  bottoms  of  course),  and  set  them  on  the  north  side  of  my 
cottage  for  a  few  days,  until  established.  They  began  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  from  that  time  until  the  10th  of  December  w^erc  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom 
from  the  rims  of  the  pots  up.  Upon  several  of  the  plants  there  were  from  150  to  200 
blossoms  during  the  whole  time.  Such  a  magnificent  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
had  never  been  seen  in  our  village  before,  and  they  attracted  much  attention.  Last 
October  I  set  out  beds  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Crocus.  My  good  fortune 
attended  me  with  them.  The  varieties  were  splendid,  and  the  bloom  early  and  fine. 
This  year  I  have  added  to  my  collection  a  variety  of  Verbenas,  Salvias,  and  Helio- 
tropes. What  success  I  may  have  with  them  is  yet  to  be  seen  ;  but,  judging  from 
the  past,  I  am  confident  of  the  future ;  and  those  of  your  readers  who  are  floral 
"  Know-nothings,"  as  I  have  been,  may  be  encouraged  to  try,  and  with  every  addition 
to  their  flower  department  will  find  new  pleasures  and  enjoyment. 

A  word  in  regard  to  wintering  Roses,  having  lost  some  by  not  giving  them  proper 
care.  One  of  the  best  plans  I  have  found,  and  of  the  least  trouble,  is  to  turn  them 
down,  throwing  over  them  leaves  or  straw,  and  covering  with  two  boards  nailed 
together  at  right  angles.  This  keeps  them  dry  and  does  not  exclude  the  air. 
Another  is,  to  heel  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  slightly  with  straw  or  litter  of 
any  sort.  I  have  lost  a  number  of  choice  plants  by  covering  with  tan  bark  and 
boards  —  a  plan  which  I  have  frequently  seen  recommended. 

The  most  splendid  and  constant  blooming  Roses  I  have,  are  Gea7it  des  Batailles, 
Jaune  Desprcz,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Lamarque,  and  La  Heine  des  Beiges.  I 
have  an  Augusta  that  has  given  a  few  splendid  flowers  this  season  ;  and  if  it  proves 
hardy,  it  will  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to  the  family  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  correspondents  inquires  in  reference  to  tan,  spent  tan,  &c., 
as  a  mulching  for  the  Strawberry.  Having  used  it  with  unvarying  success  for  the 
last  three  years,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  best  thing  possible.  I  take  the  tan  bark 
which  has  been  used  at  tanneries  (it  does  not  matter  how  soon  after  being  rejected), 
and  cover  the  beds  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  being  careful  not  to  cover  the  crowns 
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of  the  plants.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  planted,  and  July  and 
August  are  the  months  for  this.  This  mulching  keeps  the  ground  moist  and  cool, 
prevents  frost  from  heaving  out  the  plants  in  winter,  and  protects  the  fruit  from  dirt. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  peculiar  virtue  in  tan,  by  which  the  product  and 
flavor  are  improved.  How  this  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  more  splendid  fruit  than  I 
have  grown,  or  in  greater  abundance,  has  never  been  seen  in  this  vicinity.  The  varie- 
ties I  cultivate  are  McAvo^/s  Superior  (decidedly  the  best),  LongwortK's  Prolific, 
Burr''s  New  Pine,  Walkerh  Seedling,  and  Schneike's  Pistillate.  This  last  I  do  not 
like ;  it  is  sour,  and  decays  rapidly  after  ripening.  To  this  collection  add  Hovey''s 
Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  British  Queen,  and  Bicton  Pine,  with  a  few  Large  Early 
Scarlets  for  impregnating,  and  you  have  a  variety  good  enough. 


THE    ROSTIEZER    PEAR. 

The  Rostiezer  Pear,  which  we  present  this  month  as  our  frontispiece,  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  foreign  varieties  now  cultivated  in  this  country.  We  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  its  season  it  has  no  superior,  though  nearly  equalled  by  the  Ott  Pear,  ot 
Philadelphia,  which  ripens  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  of  German  origin,  and  was  first  imported 
to  Boston  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Within  a  few  years  past  its  merits  have  be- 
come known,  and  it  is  now  pretty  widely  dis- 
seminated. 

In  1849  it  was  brought  before  the  Pomo- 

logical   Society,   and   recommended    by   the 

General  Fruit  Committee  among  others   as 

worthy  of  general  cultivation.     On  that  occa- 
sion the  President,  Col.  Wilder,  remarked 

that,   "  in  the   vicinity   of  Boston    it   ranks 

almost  as  high  as  the  Seckel.''^      Dr.  Wen- 
dell stated  that  it  bore  the  same  character 

at   Albany;    he  had  fruited   it,   and   found 

it  one  of  the  best  of  Pears.      Mr.  Walker 

said  that,  from  the  first  time  he  had  tasted  it 

until  the  last,  he  had  but  one  impression  in 

regard  to  it — that  the  Pear  was  among  the 

very  first-rate,  comparing  favorably  with  the 

Seckel  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  Pears. 

It  was   unanimously  adopted   as  worthy  of 
al  cultivation. 
We  have  fruited  it  at  Rochester  for  three  rostiezer  pear. 


:J^:^^: 
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or  four  years  past,  ami  have  invariably  found  it  of  the  best  quality.     Its  only  defect  is 
its  small  size ;  but,  for  a  table  fruit,  we  consider  it  large  enough. 

The  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous,  with  strong,  dark  purplish-brown  shoots,  some- 
what like  the  old  English  Jargonelle,  which  we  think  must  be  its  parent.  It  bears 
abundant  crops,  and  succeeds  well  on  both  Pear  and  (Quince.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  Quince.  Fruit — medium,  or 
rather  small,  regular  pyriform,  often  slightly  necked.  Stalk — about  two  inches  long, 
rather  slender,  and  inserted  without  any  depression.  Calyx — open,  not  sunk.  Skin 
— yellowish-green,  with  a  dull  brownish-red  cheek.  Flesh — somewhat  coarse,  but- 
tery, melting,  and  high  flavored.     Ripe  latter  end  of  August. 


THE    SEED    BUSINESS    IN    THILADELPniA. 

BY   J.    J.    S.,    PHILADELPULV,    VX. 

This  good  old  city  of  horticultural  renown  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  thriving  and 
lucrative  business  in  seeds.  The  venerable  and  excellent  Bartram,  and  his  neighbor, 
Marshall,  in  the  infancy  of  our  colonies  supplied  Europe  with  our  native  seeds,  trees, 
and  flowers.  They  dabbled,  too,  as  their  pleasant  correspondence  shows,  a  little  in 
tortoises  and  snakes !  The  letters  to  their  English  friends  and  employers,  as  collected 
by  Dr.  Darlington,  forms  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  books  of  this  or  any  age, 
especially  to  those  interested  in  botanical  subjects.  I  can  not  but  wish  the  work 
accessible  to  every  gardener,  for  whom  Bartram  was  a  model  of  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  success.  Ilis  beautiful  old  garden  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Eastwick,  long  in  the  employment  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  locomotive  and 
railroad  business,  and  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  specimens  of  rare  trees  collected 
by  Bartram,  taken  care  of  the  old  mansion  built  by  Bartram's  own  hands,  and  now 
a  picturesque  object  overrun  with  ivy  coeval  with  the  botanist  himself.  No  stranger 
who  travels  to  our  borders  should  omit  to  visit  these  now  superb  grounds,  where  he 
will  find  the  finest  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  in  America.  This  garden,  by  the 
liberality  of  Colonel  Eastwick,  still  supplies  seeds  from  the  trees  of  Bartram's 
collecting  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Meeiian  &  Saunders,  of  Germantown,  who 
advertise  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  are  liberally  permitted  to  collect 
from  this  garden  whatever  will  be  valuable  to  horticulturists.  It  is  something  to 
have  one's  seeds  from  "Bartram's  garden." 

Succeeding  Bartram  and  Marshall,  our  neighborhood  was  fortunate  in  possessing 
two  intelligent  and  most  worthy  gardeners  from  England.  David  Landreth,  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  nurseryman,  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1784 ;  he  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  his  brother  Cuthbert.  The  two,  with  such  slender  means  as  they 
could  command,  ultimately  established  themselves  in  business,  uniting  for  a  time  to 
their  own  fond  pursuit  (as  a  resource  to  meet  present  wants)  the  culture  of  rare  culi- 
nary vegetables ;  and  to  their  early  eff"orts  in  that  way  may  be  traced  the  reputation 
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wbicli  the  Philadelphia  market  now  sustains  —  unrivalled  by  any  city  in  the  Union 
Gradually  following  the  bent  of  their  excellent  taste  and  cultivated  minds,  they  added 
commercial  green-houses,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  writer's  youthful  days.  Rare 
plants  —  then  how  rare  !  —  found  their  way,  by  their  enterprise,  to  our  borders,  and  a 
business  in  these  articles  was  commenced  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  national 
importance,  and  is  especially  successful  here.  I  allude  to  the  commerce  in  Camellias, 
Roses,  and  rarer  flowering  plants,  no  less  than  trees.  The  Landreth  Nurseries  have 
had  an  enviable  celebrity,  of  which  the  descendants  of  these  honorable  dealers  may 
well  be  proud.  I  can  recollect  when  all  the  intelligence  of  Philadelphia  resorted  there 
to  improve  their  taste  and  increase  their  collections.  The  whole  town  went  out  for 
many  seasons  to  see  the  blooming  of  the  first  Multiflora  Rose,  the  collection  of 
Azaleas,  and  other  valued  novelties.  The  Madura  for  a  hedge  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced here,  from  seed  brought  by  Lewis  &  Clark.  The  original  fruit-bearing  tree 
was  till  lately  a  source  of  millions  of  seeds ;  but,  having  attained  the  size  of  a  large 
Apple  tree,  it  is  now  bowed  down  by  many  a  blast,  but  in  green  old  age.  Orna- 
mental Magnolias,  especially  the  conspicua  grafted  on  the  acuminata,  eminated  exten- 
sively from  this  garden,  to  which  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  many  other  species 
of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  traced.  Calm  and  industrious  and  truly  honest  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  interesting  business,  these  gentlemen  lived  long  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  just  reward,  and  the  writer  is  mistaken  in  their  characters,  if  their  career 
and  intelligence  was  in  the  least  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  Bartram.  In 
a  rather  difterent  line,  and  with  a  better  home  market,  they  took  up  the  ball  where 
Bartram  dropped  it,  kept  it  in  motion,  and  popularized  the  pursuit,  reaping  a  just 
recompense. 

More  fortunate  than  Bartram,  a  descendant,  the  son  of  David,  carried  on  their 
ever-increasing  business,  till  competition  in  green-house  and  tree  culture  bad  so 
reduced  the  profits  as  to  give  less  return  than  formerly.  The  old  gentlemen  had, 
however,  not  neglected  to  supply  a  growing  demand  for  vegetable  seeds,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  they  appropriated  some  ten,  and  then  twenty,  and  afterwards  the 
enormous  amount  of  thirty-five  acres  I  "  Landreth's  seeds"  acquired  a  great  and 
growing  reputation ;  the  demand  soon  exceeded  the  supply,  and  gradually  the  tree 
and  green-house  establishment  had  to  give  place  to  the  approach  of  the  city.  The 
mansion  house  has  been  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  public  school,  called  after  the 
owners.  The  great  stock  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery  was  dispersed  by  auction, 
giving  a  supply  eagerly  embraced  by  purchasers,  which  has  done  much  to  embellish 
our  neighborhood.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  now  quite  an  arboricultural  wonder  for  its 
variety  and  beauty  of  planting,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  beautiful  places,  owes 
much  of  its  ornamentation  to  this  source.  We  must  not  omit  the  origin,  at  these 
great  nurseries,  of  the  Camellia  Landrethii,  an  exceedingly  valuable  variety,  which  is 
destined  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the  name  so  much  respected  among  us.  The 
nursery  and  garden  grounds  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  ever-increasing  seed  busi- 
ness ;  other  land  was  procured  in  the  neighborhood,  till  the  vexation  and  difficulty 
became  too  great  of  collecting  from  distant  fields  the  products  in  such  demand  from 
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home  and  abroad,  and  Mr.  David  Landreth,  the  younger,  who  now  became  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  determined  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  processes  in  one 
shot.  A  most  fortunate  location  in  every  respect  presented,  and  Bloomsdale,  a  mag- 
nificent farm  of  about  250  acres,  was  purchased,  twenty  miles  above  I'hiladelphia,  and 
near  the  town  of  Bristol,  having  now  a  front  on  the  Delaware  river  of  more  than  a 
mile.  The  ground  was  every  way  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Of  suitable  soil, 
level,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  it  was  immediately  turned  to  successful 
account.  The  fences  were  removed,  the  fine  old  family  mansion  greatly  enlarged  and 
made  everything  that  a  country  gentleman  could  desire,  with  a  lawn  planted  with  all 
the  new  and  old  valuable  trees  in  vogue,  each  with  space  sufficient  to  develop  its 
beauties,  and  the  seed  business  in  America  took  at  once  a  position  commensurate 
with  its  value  and  importance.  Orders  from  the  most  interior  parts  of  India  where 
the  Englishman  penetrates,*  from  South  America,  from  the  West  Indies  and  our  own 
possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  poured  in  with  a  celerity  which  gave  no  cause 
for  regret  at  the  costly  step  taken.  The  huge  barns  and  granaries  were  soon  filled 
and  emptied ;  the  iron  warehouse  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  nine  floors  stored  with 
this  novel  merchandise,  more  valuable  to  our  growing  country  than  all  the  silks  aA 
haberdashery  imported  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  adornment  of  our 
extravagant  belles,  groaned  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  with  agricultural 
implements  made  under  Mr.  L.'s  own  supervision,  to  suit  all  climates,  all  fancies,  and 
all  pockets.  Agents  multiplied  everywhere,  till  no  town  in  America  but  was  able  to 
procure  in  its  own  borders  this  invaluable  blessing  of  seeds  true  to  name,  and  war- 
ranted sound.  The  little  beginning  with  ten  acres  was  crowned  with  success  ;  the 
produce  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  met  a  welcome  and  healthy  demand :  but  this 
too  has  become  insufficient,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  adjoining  acres 
have  been  added  this  season ;  and  these  are  at  once  to  be  converted  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  little  seed  has  grown  to  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  acres  —  the  acorn 
has  produced  a  great  oak,  overshadowing  the  country,  beneath  whose  boughs  thou- 
sands find  shelter,  health,  and  nutriment.  You  may  now  order  this  most  important 
portion  of  your  farm  and  garden  supplies  with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  what  you 
desire.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  must  take  the  train  from  New  York  very  soon  which  passes 
through  Trenton,  and  you  may  ride  on  the  rail  through  this  paradise  for  more  than  a 
mile,  and  see  nothing  —  not  even  a  fence  —  but  vegetation  going  profitably  to  seed. 
No  thistles  are  gathered  on  this  princely  domain.  We  would  rather  be  the  useful 
proprietor  of  it,  than  of  any  "gable-ended  "  country  villa  in  the  land,  however  backed 
with  railroad  or  bank  stock.  The  noble  Delaware  spreads  its  broad  waters  in  front ; 
the  canal  to  the  coal  regions  skirts  it  on  the  rear,  affording  access  for  the  manure  from 
the  city,  of  which  thousands  of  cart-loads  are  distributed  on  the  land  annually.  An 
hundred  men,  boys,  and  girls,  are  employed  on  the  premises  and  in  the  city  ware- 
house ;  some  actively  engaged  in  plowing,  and  cultivating,  and  threshing,  and  prepar- 
ing the  various  products ;  and  others  engaged  in  the  constant  occupation  of  filling 
little  and  big  paper  bags  with  the  invaluable  products.     The  very  making  of  these 

The  seeds  ripened  in  our  climate  are  greatly  preferred  in  these  countries  to  any  produced  in  England. 
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paper  envelopes  is  a  large  and  separate  business,  employing  many  hands.  Mr.  Lax 
DRETH  and  his  agents  supply  gratuitously  to  their  customers,  an  almanac,  with  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  each  seed,  and  a  calendar  of  operations  for  the 
garden  and  greenhouse,  which  no  young  gardener  or  inexperienced  amateur  should 
be  without. 

I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  and  value  of  this  apparently  simple 
business ;  it  is  one,  however,  requiring  the  greatest  intelligence,  and  the  largest  com- 
mercial experience,  united  with  the  strictest  integi-ity.  It  has  fallen  into  good  hands 
—  no  better,  we  venture  to  say,  will  ever  wield  an  engine  so  fraught  with  good  to  the 
human  species  ;  integrity  indeed  must  be  the  first  element  of  success  in  such  a  com- 
merce. America  is  full  of  elements  of  similar  success ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  so 
large,  so  intelligent,  and  such  an  increasing  population,  whoever  chooses,  by  industry, 
integrity,  and  the  application  of  the  highest  intelligence,  to  interest  a  liberal  public  in 
his  particular  line  of  business,  if  he  carry  it  on  with  the  same  untiring  diligence  as  Mr. 
Landreth  has  done,  will  insure  the  same  result.  "We  will  not  stop  to  discriminate 
between  the  usefulness,  the  nohility,  of  such  a  pursuit  as  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  describe,  and  that  of  the  vender  of  quackery,  under  whatever  guise.  Other 
gentlemen  have  also  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  same  line  of  business,  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  state  that  none  other  has  laid  his  foundation  for  success  so  broad 
and  deep. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  reminiscences  to  his  own  recollections  and  observa- 
tions. He  was  one  of  a  fortunate  few  who  lately  had  the  pleasure  to  pass  a  day  on 
the  Landreth  domain  in  company  with  the  "Agricultural  Club,"  an  association  of 
twelve  gentlemen  who  meet  at  each  other's  farms  alternately,  to  see  improvements 
and  converse  on  subjects  connected  with  husbandry,  —  a  plan  highly  useful,  and  to  be 
commended  for  imitation  in  every  neighborhood  for  its  manifest  advantages.  The 
day  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  of  the  season,  and  of  unmingled  enjoy- 
ment ;  of  enjoyment,  too,  to  the  host,  far  surpassing  any  which  the  most  successful 
conqueror  can  boast,  who  turns  the  land  into  fields  of  blood  instead  of  fields  of  plenty. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Japan  Expedition  have  lately  been  received  by  Mr.  Landreth, 
consisting  of  a  box  of  seeds  sent  him  by  Commodore  Perry  in  return  for  a  similar 
present  forwarded  by  Mr.  L.  to  the  Japanese.  From  this  box  what  "value  received" 
may  we  not  hope  for  ? 

Mr.  L.  is  surrounded  by  a  most  amiable  family ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of 
this  brief  chronicle  to  congratulate  the  public  that  worthy  successors  to  his  business 
are  provided  for  the  future. 

Bloomsdale  offers  a  faature  of  great  interest  to  the  lover  of  his  own  species.  The 
farm  hands  are  accommodated  with  pleasant  cottages  on  the  premises,  and  form 
among  themselves  a  social  circle  for  improvement  in  reading  and  for  proper  amuse- 
ment, from  which  the  Fourierites  may  take  a  lesson.  The  proprietor  uses  every  means 
in  his  power  to  promote  their  welfare,  and  the  little  community,  bound  together  by 
ties  of  mutual  interest,  may  challenge  competition  with  any  "model"  attempted 
called  "  reformers."     Duties  cheerfully  performed,  make  happy  faces ;  and  we 
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were  quite  disposed  to  designate  Bloomsdale  as  the  "happy  valley"  from  which  no 
IcAUis  is  toinpted  to  take  dreamy  ilights  of  fancy,  and  i»itch  into  the  lake,  with 
wounded  wings.  Comfort  and  true  happiness  have  yet  found  no  permanent  resting- 
place  in  communities  such  as  described  by  the  author  of  the  Blithedale  romance. 


EVERGREEN    TREES. 

BY   J.    B.    GRAY,    FOREMAN   TO    P.    MORRIS    &   CO.,    WEST    CHESTER,    PA. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
to  know  how  many  of  the  new  Pines  and  Firs  stand  our  climate  here. 

Last  winter  was  very  trying  to  all  half-hardy  and  tender  trees  and  plants,  on 
account  of  the  severe  changes  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing ;  and  at  these  sudden 
changes  the  ground  was  not  covered  with  snow,  leaving  no  protection  to  plants. 
After  a  fine  warm  spell  of  weather  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  we  had  a  sudden  and 
severe  change,  which  injured  plants  more  than  all  the  winter.  Our  trees  got  through 
with  the  following  success  : 

Cedrus  Libani — A  little  browned.  Somewhat  tender  before  becoming  well  estab- 
lished, but  afterward  quite  hardy.     A  splendid  tree. 

Cedrus  Deodara — Some  of  the  foliage  fallen  ;  buds  uninjured.     Ilardy. 

Cedrus  argcntea — ilore  rapid  growth  than  Libani,  which  it  resembles.  Quite 
hardy. 

Pinus  excelsa — Very  hardy.     Splendid  tree,  with  long,  silvery  foliage. 

Finns  Sabiniana — Hardy.     A  magnificent  tree. 

Pinus  ponderosa — Hardy.     Rapid  growth  ;  similar  to  Pinaster. 

Pinus  maritima  d' Corte — Hardy.     Most  rapid  growth  of  all  evergreens. 

Pinus  Lanibertiana — Hardy.     Makes  a  fine  tree. 

Pinus  Gerardiana — Our  specimens  were  small,  and  with  a  little  protection  stood 
well. 

Pinus  macrocarpa — Hardy.  Very  distinct  foliage,  eight  inches  long,  deep  green. 
Desirable. 

Pinus  Laricio — Hardy.     Very  rapid  growth. 

Pinus  sylvestris — Hardy.     Very  pale  green. 

Pinus  Montezumoe — Slightly  injured  last  winter,  though  previous  winters  quite 
hardy. 

Pinus  pumilis — Hardy. 

Pinus  Cembra — Hardy.  A  very  compact,  upright  growing  tree.  Should  have  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

Pinus  Toeda,  Pinea,  and  Austriaca — All  hardy 

Pinus  insignis — Killed. 

Pinus  Coulteri — Hardy.     Slightly  resembles  macrocarpa.  . 
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Pinus  Hariwegii — Of  this  noble  evergreen  the  specimens  were  small,  and,  though 
protected,  are  a  good  deal  injured.     I  think  larger  plants  would  stand  here. 

Pinus  halepensis — Hardy.     Twisted  growth. 

Abies  Douglasii — Hardy.     A  fine  tree. 

Abies  Morendo  or  Smithiana — Uninjured.     A  noble,  drooping  tree. 

Abies  Menziesii — Quite  hardy. 

Abies  ^rwriotttana— Specimens  small ;  protected  ;  a  good  deal  injured. 

Abies  spectabilis — Hardy,  though  protected. 

Picea  Pindrow — Uninjured. 

Picea  Pinsapo — Quite  hardy.     One  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens. 

Picea  Webbiana,  cepkalonica,  and  nobilis — All  quite  hardy. 

Picea  pendula — Hardy.     Very  distinct. 

Picea  Pichta — Hardy,  and  very  desirable. 

Torreya  taxifolia — Perfectly  hardy.     Very  handsome. 

Cupressus  horizontalis — Hardy. 

Cupressus  Lambertiana  and  Goveniana — The  specimens  of  both  were  small.     Un 
injured,  though  slightly  protected. 

Cupressus  pendula — Hard j .     Very  handsome. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa — Killed. 

Cupressus  funebris — Many  would  have  this  a  Juniper,  though  it  most  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Cypress.     It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Cupressus  torulosa — Stood  well. 

Juniperus  Himalayensis — Hardy.     Very  beautiful. 

Juniperus  recurva — A  little  browned.     Desirable. 

Juniperus  Bedfordiana^  excelsa,  and  alpina — All  hardy. 

Juniperus  oblonga  pendula — Hardy.  One  of  the  most  graceful  and  handsome  of 
small  weeping  trees. 

Juniperus  ericoides — Hardy.     Very  distinct  and  desirable. 

Juniperus  Ifibernica,  squamata,  prostrata^  repens,  and  suecica  —  All  hardy  and 
handsome. 

Araucaria  imbricata — Perfectly  hardy.     Quite  distinct. 

Araucaria  Braziliensis — Tender. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis — Quite  hardy.  Would  take  the  place  of  Araucaria  at  the 
north. 

Cunninghamia  glauca — Tender. 

Taxodi  um  horizontalis — Hardy. 

Taxodium  sempervirens — Tender. 

Crtjptomeria  Japonica — On  account  of  this  tree  making,  while  young,  such  rapid, 
succulent  growth  late  in  the  season,  it  needs  protection  here  while  small.  It  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy. 

Libocedrus  Chiliensis — Not  tested,  though  beautiful  and  desirable. 

Taxus  adpressa — Hardy.     Striking  and  handsome 

Taxus  Harringtonii  and  Javonica — Specimens  small.     With  a  little  protection 
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from  tlie  sun,  they  stood  well.     These  two  are  very  handsome,  broad-leaved  varieties. 

I'ujrus  erecta  and  aurca — Uardy. 

Tuxus  baccata,  Hibemica,  stricta,  and  pyramidalis — All  hardy  and  beautiful. 

Toxus  clegantissima — Hardy.     The  handsomest. 

7ViHi/a  Jili/ormis — Hardy.     A  very  handsome  small  weeping  tree.     Desirable. 

lltuya  Wareana — Ilardy. 

Thuya  articidata,  Tarlarica,  orientalis,  and  Siberica  or  plicata — All  hardy  and 
desirable. 

Arbutus  Unedo — Stands  well. 

Buxus  Monorca — A  good  deal  browned. 

Andromeda  fioribunda,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  Garrya  elliptica  —  All  hardy  and 
handsome. 

Buddleya  Lindleyana — Though  protected  from  the  sun,  it  was  much  injured. 

Buddleya  globosa — Stood  better.     I  think  it  will  prove  hardy. 

Acuba  Japonica — Hardy. 

Magnolia  grandifiora  and  prctcox — Quite  hardy. 


THE    CINERARIA. 

Tuis  flower,  iri  its  present  improved  condition,  is  indispensable  in  eveiy  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Its  season  of  flowering,  which  is  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  Beside,  it  is  very  easily  grown  and  managed,  and  easily  hybridized,  and 
therefore  it  recommends  itself  to  amateurs  who  desire  to  stock  their  houses  with  such 
plants  as  do  not  require  very  great  skill  to  treat  them  successfully.  Turner's  Florist 
for  May  gives  a  plate  of  four  very  beautiful  new  sorts,  and  accompanies  it  with  the 
following  article,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages  : 

"  "We  have  this  month  given  an  illustration  of  four  beautiful  new  varieties  of  this 
spring-flowering  plant,  and  we  feel  assured  they  will  become  popular  favorites.  Mrs. 
Trulove  is  a  striking  and  distinct  flower ;  color,  pure  white  ground,  heavily  tipped 
with  dense  crimson-purple,  with  dark  purple  disk.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ivert,  Nur- 
seryman, Peckham.  Optima  and  Lady  Mary  Labouckere  were  both  raised  by  Mr. 
BousiE,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  Stoke  Park,  near  Windsor. 
The  former  is  a  large,  well-formed  flower,  clear  white  ground,  with  a  medium  belting 
of  deep  mazarine  blue,  small  dark  disk,  and  of  excellent  habit.  The  latter  variety  is  a 
most  constant  and  beautiful  flower ;  clear  white  ground,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  deep 
lavender-blue,  and  of  excellent  habit.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  raised  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  and  is  a  striking  variety,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  a  profuse  bloomer ; 
color  intense  dark  blue  and  of  good  form. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  Mrs.  Trulove,  and  Optima  have  been  awarded  Certificates  of 
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Merit  at  the  National  Flovicultural  Society,  and  Ladij  Mary  Labouchere  obtained  a 
first-class  Certificate  from  the  same  Society,  as  well  as  from  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society. 

"Where  is  there  a  plant,  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months,  so 
gay  and  beautiful  as  the  Cineraria  ;  or  which  is  so  useful  for  exhibition  or  decorative 
purposes,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower-vase  or  boquet  ?  By  artificial  light, 
the  colors  of  some  of  the  rose,  crimson,  and  purple  varieties  are  extremely  brilliant ; 
while  the  white  varieties,  mingled  with  the  preceding  colors,  are  matchless.  Add  to 
this,  that  many  of  the  kinds  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  you  have  nearly  all  the  qual- 
ities which  constitute  a  good  flower.  In  treating  of  the  Cineraria  as  a  plant  for  exhi- 
bition, or  of  its  value  for  decorative  purposes  (and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
plants  make  a  fine  display),  we  can  not  refrain  from  stating  that  their  cultivation 
should  be  much  improved,  and  indeed  must  be  before  they  will  assume  their  wonted 
standing  upon  our  exhibition  tables.  But  a  few  years  back  Cinerarias  were  but  a  lot 
of  poor,  starry  things,  with  narrow,  flimsy  petals,  and  flowers  supported  by  tall,  un- 
sightly stems ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  desire  for  improvement,  the  best  varieties  are 
dwarf  and  compact,  and,  when  properly  grown,  produce  perfect  trusses  of  stout,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  almost  perfectly-formed  flowers. 

"  When  high  cultivation  is  aimed  at,  peculiar  treatment  (which  we  shall  presently 
describe)  is  required  to  produce  stout,  healthy  cuttings,  as  from  such  the  Cineraria 
can  only  be  properly  grown.  As  the  plant  is  now  in  bloom,  and  seedlings  will  be 
required,  a  few  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  should  be  selected  for  that  purpose, 
bearing  in  mind  that  those  chosen  must  be  of  the  best  possible  form,  clear  colors  and 
marking,  as  much  depends  on  this  in  producing  new  and  first  rate  varieties.  When 
this  is  done,  some  secluded  place  in  the  garden  should  be  selected,  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart  from  any  inferior  varieties,  from  which  the  bees  would  fertilize  them, 
and  produce  muddy,  unsightly  flowers,  instead  of  clear  and  well-defined  colors. 
When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  sow  immediately  in  some  shady  place;  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  prick  ofl"  thinly  into  pans  or  wide  pots,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  are  properly  established,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  until  large 
enough  to  place  in  single  pots.  Should  large  plants  be  required,  they  should  be 
stopped  when  about  two  or  three  inches  high.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered, 
the  old  plants  should  be  cut  down,  or  partly  so,  as  in  many  instances  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  rot  if  cut  too  close  to  the  surface.  Now  that  they  are  cut  down,  remove 
them  to  some  shady  place  (a  north  border  being  preferable),  until  they  throw  up 
young  shoots,  when  they  should  be  potted  into  larger  pots,  in  a  light  compost,  or 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  light  soil,  where  they  will  give  strong  cuttings, 
and  from  these  only  can  good  specimens  be  obtained.  When  they  have  grown  about 
an  inch  or  two,  remove  the  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a  compost  prepared  for  the 
purpose  —  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mold,  and  silver  sand,  taking  care  to 
well  drain  the  pots  with  potsherds.  When  rooted  (which  will  be  in  about  a  fort- 
night), pot  off"  into  thumbs  or  small  60s,  in  a  nice  light  soil. 

"  Should  first  rate  plants  be  wanted,  every  care  will  now  bo  required  to  keep 
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in  a  growinir  and  heallliy  condition,  to  which  end  they  should  be  shifted  every  few 
weeks,  until  they  receive  tlieir  final  potting,  which  should  be  about  January.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  pot-bound  in  the  small  pots,  us  that  will 
throw  them  into  a  blooming  state  immediately. 

"The  compost  we  would  recommend  for  exhibition  p)Urposes,  and  for  large  plants 
generally,  would  be  two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  and  equal  parts  of  well-decomposed 
cow  dung  and  leaf  mold,  with  an  admixture  of  silver  or  river  sand.  As  the  plants 
grow,  take  care  to  thin  out  all  superfluous  leaves,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  freely  and 
prevent  mildew,  which  is  a 
great  pest,  and  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  apply- 
ing sulphur  to  the  parts 
afl'ected. 

"  The    Cineraria    should 
only  be  stopped  once,  as  the 
second   operation    tends   to     f.: 
produce  weak  growth.     As     ^ 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  long 
enough,  tie  out  wide,  keep- 
ing the   outer  branches    as 
low  as  possible,  and  place 
them   close    to    the    glass, 
which  will  insure  dwarf  and 
compact  plants,  such  as  are 
represented   in   the   accom- 
panying   illustration.      We 
iiad    nearly    forgotten    the 
drainage,   which   should  be 
of  r^ugh  leaf  mold  and  pot- 
sherds mixed,  which  will  keep  the  roots  in  a  white  and  healthy  state.     Fumigate 
occasionally,  to  prevent  the  green  fly ;  and  water  very  sparingly  through  the  winter 
months,  increasing  it  as  the  spring  advances,  when  weak  liquid  manure  may  occa- 
sionally be  given. 

"For  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  and  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
charming  plant,  we  append  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  and  most  useful  varieties  yet 
sent  out. 

Asmodeus  (Turner),  bluish-purple  self,  fine  habit. 
Charles  Dickens  (Henderson),  purplish  puce,  fine  habit,  very  dwarf. 
Estelle  (Henderson),  white,  light  purple  edge,  dark  disc,  very  large. 
Electra  (Ivery),  violet,  yellowish-white  disc,  free  dwarf  habit. 
Formosa  (Henderson),  dark  violet  self,  light  disc,  very  profuse 
Kate  Kearney  (Hendei-son),  large  white  self,  strong  grower. 
Lablache  (Henderson),  deep  blue,  dwarf  habit. 
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Lady  Camoys  (Sutton),  wliite,  blue  edge,  dwarf,  and  free. 
Lady  Hume  Campbell  (Henderson),  clear  white,  with  shaded  blue  margin. 
Lord  Stamford  (Henderson),  white,  azure-blue  edge. 
Loveliness  (Henderson),  bright  rosy  lake,  fine  habit. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (Henderson),  fine  large  violet-purple  self. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  (Henderson),  white,  rosy-carniine  edge,  fine  habit. 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (Henderson),  rosy-lilac,  with  a  ring  of  white  around  the  disc. 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  (Lochner),  white,  purple  edge  and  disk,  large  trusses. 
Novelty  (Henderson),  azure-blue,  with  light  disc. 
Orlando  (Ivery),  bluish-purple,  with  a  ring  of  white  around  the  disc. 
Picturata  (Henderson),  white,  rosy-violet  edge,  good  form  and  habit. 
Prima  Donna  (Henderson),  blue  self,  dwarf,  good  form. 
Prince  Arthur  (Henderson),  scarlet-crimson  self,  very  fine. 

Rosalind  (Henderson),  in  the  way  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  with  a  pink  tinge  in 
the  margin. 

Rosy  Morn  (Henderson),  white,  broad  rosy-crimson  edge,  large,  and  free. 
Scottish  Chieftain  (Sievewright),  white,  deep  violet  edge,  fine. 
Teddington  (Ivery),  light  purple  self,  dwarf  and  free.' 


CONSERVATORIES.* 

The  erection  of  conservatories  may  be  considered  the  highest  grade  in  horticultural 
architecture;  in  them  elegance  of  design  must  be  blended  with  cultural  utility  — 
architecture  becomes  the  associate  of  horticulture.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  conservatory  and  the  green-house — both  are  conservative  in  their  princi- 
ples. We  must  be  content  to  take  them  according  to  the  usual  acceptation,  and  con- 
sider the  former  as  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  larger  in  size,  and  having  the 
plants  or  trees  planted  in  prepared  borders,  instead  of  their  being  grown  in  pots  and 
set  upon  stages  as  they  are  in  the  latter.  Conservatories  are  either  tropical  or  extra- 
tropical.  In  the  former,  the  plants  of  India  and  the  tropics  are  cultivated ;  while,  in 
the  latter,  those  brought  from  more  temperate  countries  are  kept.  The  situation  ot 
the  conservatory  may  be  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  flower  garden,  but  not  in  the  kitchen 
or  fruit  garden ;  and  in  such  situations  it  should  be  a  detached  building,  and  glass  on 
all  sides.  It  is  often  also  attached  to  the  mansion,  and  forming  part  of  it,  as  at  the 
Deepdene  in  Surrey,  and  the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  to  both  of  which  highly  architec- 
tural residences  the  conservatory  forms  a  useful  and  appropriate  appendage.  They 
are  often  detached,  as  at  Alton  Towers,  Sion  House,  the  large  one  at  uhatsworth,  that 
at  Dalkeith,  and  others.  In  style  they  vary  like  other  buildings ;  but  they  should 
always  be,  particularly  if  attached  to  the  mansion,  of  the  same  style  of  architecture. 
This  rule  is,  however,  not  always  attended  to ;  for  that  at  Sion  House,  designed  by 
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FowLEU,  is  in  the  Italian  style,  that  at  Alton  Towers  in  the  Grecian  or  Iloinan,  and 
that  at  Cliatsworth  of  no  particular  style  whatever.  There  is,  however,  attached  to 
that  princely  resilience  a  largo  and  excellent  conservatory,  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  views,  as  forming  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  house. 

Architecturally  speaking,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  this  ;  hut,  liDrtifulturally  speak- 
ing, a  very  great  deal.  In  such  cases  it  were  better  to  place  the  conservatory  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  buildings,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  mansion  by  a  glass  corri- 
dor of  a  height  and  in  a  corresponding  style  with  the  conservatory's  elevation.  This 
would  produce  the  architectural  effect  wished  for;  and  the  conservatory,  extending 
beyond  the  line  of  front  elevation,  and  placed  rather  in  rear  of  it,  would  not  mar  the 
effect,  as  it  would  be  considered  an  independent  building.  This  corridor  should  have 
its  roof  fixed,  and  the  front  windows  movable,  so  that  they  might  be  taken  away 
during  summer,  if  desirable.  The  wall  of  the  corridor  should  be  covered  with  Camel- 
lias, Oranges,  and  similar  hardy  evergreen  plants,  planted  in  the  soil  under  the  floor, 
which  should  be  covered  with  polished  pavement  or  encaustic  tiles.  This  corridor 
would  form,  as  it  were,  a  long  narrow  conservatory  when  viewed  from  the  living-room, 
with  which  it  should  be  connected,  and  doubtless  would,  even  when  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, havB  a  less  grand  and  imposing  effect  than  a  broader  and  more  spacious  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  would  be  calculated  to  afford  a  great  amount  of  enjoyment  to  the  lover 
of  plants,  as  well  as  great  variety  in  passing  along  it  toward  the  conservatory.  It 
would  also  offer  an  excellent  means  for  taking  exercise  in  bad  weather,  and  also 
become  an  interesting  promenade  at  all  times.  There  is  no  necessity  that  such  a  cor- 
ridor should  be  carried  its  whole  length  in  a  direct  line  —  it  may  recede  and  project 
according  to  the  breaks  in  the  building ;  and  from  the  conservatory  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  stables,  or  to  any  other  place  of  usual  resort. 


The  conservatory  at  the,  Grange,  of  which  fig.  1  is  an  internal  view,  and  fig.  2  a 
cross  section,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  improved  the  mansion.     It  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  70  feet  in 
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length  by  46  feet  in  breadth,  and  21  feet 
high.  We  do  not  introduce  this  house  as 
a  novelty,  but  as  being  one  of  the  best 
conservatories  we  have  seen.  Its  propor- 
tions are  good,  its  connection  with  the 
mansion  enjoyable,  its  details  faultless, 
and,  either  as  a  conservatory  attached  to 
a  mansion,  or  as  standing  detached  on  the 
lawn,  we  consider  it  a  model ;  of  course 
we  would,  in  the  latter  case,  substitute 
glass  for  the  opaque  wall  that  connects  it  with  the  mansion.  Two  beds  of  prepared 
soil,  each  15^  feet  wide,  are  planted  with  suitable  j^lants ;  a  walk  6  feet  6  inches 
broad  passes  down  the  center,  and  one  of  4  feet  9  inches, passes  along  the  back  and 
front  sides.  Along  the  back  wall  is  a  border  18  inches  broad,  in  which  chmbino' 
plants  are  grown  and  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  to  cover  the  back  wall.  At 
each  pilaster  in  the  front  and  ends,  also,  there  is  a  prepared  border,  in 
which  the  choicer  kinds  of  climbing  plants  are 
planted  and  trained  up  the  iron  columns  (fig.  3) 
which  face  the  pilasters.  A  glass  door  opens  into 
conservatory  from  Lady  Ashburton's  private  apart- 
ments ;  and  the  principal  entrance,  from  the  spa- 
cious terrace  without,  leads  through  a  vestibule  in 
which  large  specimen  plants  in  ornamental  tubs, 
boxes,  and  pots,  stand. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  between  the 
pilasters,  stands  "7  inches  high  are  placed,  upon  which  small 
plants  while  in  bloom  are  set.  "  Under  these  stands  are  the 
ventilators,  which  admit  the  heated  air  and  steam  together  or 
separately,  as  may  be  desired,  into  the  house.  The  water  which 
falls  from  the  roof  is  conducted  through  iron  columns,  fig.  4, 
which  support  the  roof,  into  a  large  tank  under  the  portico,  and  brought  up  again  by 
a  forcing-pump  for  the  supply  of  the  house." 

Those  parts  of  the  roof  immediately  over  the  walks  are  covered  with  double  plates 
of  iron  enclosing  a  body  of  air,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat ;  and  over  these  are  neat 
iron  gratings,  so  that  any  one  may  walk  along  to  repair  the  glass,  paint,  &c.  Ven- . 
tilation  is  eflfected  by  opening  the  windows  in  front  or  at  the  ends,  and  by  letting 
down  the  top  roof  sashes.  It  is  heated  by  a  combination  of  Sylvester's  hot-air  stove 
and  steam  placed  in  chambers  under  the  floors.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  roof 
of  this  house  is  constructed,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  any  extent  of  area  may 
be  enclosed ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  approaches  very  closely  to  the  more  recently 
invented  ridge-and-furrow  roof.  In  the  latter,  no  doubt,  half  the  number  of  columns 
sufiice,  both  for  supporting  the  roof,  and  also  for  taking  away  the  rain  water ; 
the  number  of  these  is  no  disadvantage,  as  climbing  plants  constitute  so  large  a 
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portion  of  conservatory  decoration,  and  as,  for  want  of  such  conveniences  to  train  them 
to,  they  arc  much  less  cultivated  than  they  deserve ;  for  among  them  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  profuse  bloomers  are  to  be  found.  A  further  use  to  which  these 
might  be  put,  in  the  case  of  a  tropical  conservatory,  might  be  to  use  each  alternate 
column  for  taking  away  the  rain  water,  anil  to  make  the  others  the  means  of  heating 
the  atmosphere,  the  hot  water  ascending  up  the  center  of  the  column,  and  descending 
down  the  sides.  The  heat,  by  this  means,  would  be  radiated  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
The  conducting  pipes,  both  for  the  flow  of  the  hot  water  and  its  return  toward  the 
boiler,  should  be  placed  under  the  walks,  in  a  detached  chamber,  and,  from  these 
pipes,  branch  ones  might  be  carried  under  the  beds  to  afford  bottom  heat  when 
required.  These  could  easily  be  regulated  by  proper  stopcocks  placed  on  the  mains, 
and  could  be  reached  by  having  ornamental  brass  ventilators  fixed  in  the  floor,  and 
made  to  open  sufticiently  t«  admit  a  turncock  key  for  the  purpose  of  turning  oflf  or  on 
the  circulation  to  the  beds  under  the  plants.  The  branch  pipes  should  be  laid  among 
the  drainage,  and  not  in  the  soil  of  the  border.  Such  beds  might  also  be  very 
efficiently  heated  by  forming  brick-and-cement  tanks  under  them,  and  supplying 
them  either  by  branch  nozzles  from  the  mains  that  supply  the  columns,  or  by  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  main  pipes,  which  would  be  better,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  col- 
umns would  be  liable  to  burst  the  tanks,  unless  these  were  made  exceedingly  strong. 
Indeed,  it  is  always  better  to  have  separate  boilers  where  two  objects  are  to  be  served, 
as  in  such  a  case  as  this.  In  ornamental  conservatories,  such  as  this  is,  when  intended 
for  tropical  plants,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  have  elegant  vases  distribu- 
ted through  it.  At  times  these  may  be  occupied  with  single  specimen  plants,  but 
their  legitimate  use  is  to  act  as  reservoirs  of  hot  water,  to  be  supplied  by  small  pipes 
passing  up  through  them,  and  not  only  to  give  out  heat  by  radiation  from  their  sides, 
but  vapor  from  their  tops.  Vases,  however,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  metallic,  as 
giving  off"  heat  more  rapidly  than  stone,  composition,  or  earthenware ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  associate  with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  house. 

In  defining  wherein  the  conservatory  diff'ers  from  the  green-house,  we  have  said 
above  that,  in  the  former,  the  plants  or  trees  are  planted  out  in  a  border  of  prepared 
soil.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  at  all  times  expedient.  The 
trees  or  plants  may  be  grown  in  large  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots ;  but  as  these  are  in  gen- 
eral unsightly,  they  may  be  set  in  a  floor  sunk  under  the  level  of  the  walks,  and 
elevated  or  lowered  according  to  the  depth  of  the  tub,  box,  or  pot  —  the  space  above 
being  covered  with  portable  panels  of  cast-iron  grating  of  ornamental  pattern,  so  as  to 
form,  when  arranged,  a  very  complete  flooring.  Or  the  boxes  may  be  plunged,  or 
covered  with  stones,  flints,  brickbats,  coarse  gravel,  &c.,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
floor  level,  and  finished  off"  with  a  covering  of  clean  gravel,  moss  frequently  renewed, 
or  any  other  similar  contrivance,  to  hide  the  cases  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  — 
leaving,  however,  the  surface  of  the  soil  exposed  to  view,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
and  for  the  admission  of  air  to  their  roots.  By  these  latter  means  they  will  appear 
as  if  planted  out  in  the  general  eff'ect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  capable  of  removal 
when  fresh  arrangements  are  deemed  expedient,  or  of  being  taken  to  some  other 
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house  in  the  event  of  sickness,  or  totally  removed  to  give  room  to  others  more  valu- 
able. When  the  stronger  and  more  robust-growing  plants  are  planted  in  a  bed  of 
prepared  soil,  which  is  in  general,  in  conservatories,  made  too  rich  and  too  deep,  they 
outgrow  all  bounds ;  even  the  house  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  them.  They 
injure  or  destroy  their  less  vigorous,  and,  very  often,  more  valuable  neighbors;  and, 
after  a  year  or  two,  they  themselves  have  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  away,  after  having 
destroyed  all  around  them,  by  overshadowing  them,  and  robbing  them  of  their  share 
of  nourishment  at  the  roots.  By  confining  them  to  large  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots,  the 
latter  of  these  evils  is  completely  remedied,  their  extra  luxuriance  is  checked,  a  dispo- 
sition to  produce  more  flowers,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  is  brought  on ;  and  often, 
in  summer,  some  of  the  more  hardy  may  be  set  out  of  doors,  to  give  breathing  room, 
as  it  were,  to  the  others ;  and  when  the  house  becomes  too  much  crowded,  the  dupli- 
cates, or  those  least  interesting  to  the  proprietor,  may  be  removed  altogether,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  quite  absurd  in  this  country  to  attempt  to  grow 
the  trees  of  the  tropics,  or  even  of  extra-tropical  countries,  to  anything  like  their  natu- 
ral size.  Who  would  be  so  bold,  let  us  only  ask,  as  to  construct  a  house  in  which  a 
single  plant  of  Araucaria  excelsa  could  develop  itself  to  even  half  its  natural  size?  — 
or  who  would  find  accommodation  for  a  full-grown  tree  of  Adansonia  digitato,  the 
very  trunk  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  travelers,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  almost 
the  largest  glass-house  built  in  Europe?  As  it  is  therefore  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
exhibit  the  trees,  and,  indeed,  many  even  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  distant  countries, 
of  their  full  natural  size,  let  us  be  content  to  raise  them  as  it  were  by  scale,  and,  by 
good  cultivation  and  proper  accommodation,  cause  them  to  develop  their  natural  char- 
acter somewhat  diminished  from  the  original  in  dimensions. 
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Great  ExnrnmoN  ix  Russia. — That  system  of  holding  great  public  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  Horticultural  produce,  which  originated  more  than  tliirty  years  ago  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  spreading  through  all  the  more  civ- 
ilized Continental  States,  has  at  length  reached  Paissia.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1850  the 
first  meeting  in  that  country  was  held  at  St.  Petersburgli  by  the  Imperial  Economical  Society, 
und-T  the  presidencj'  of  the  Prince  Duke  of  Oldenbliig  and  Prince  Bash,  Dolgoroi;kv,  on  which 
occasion  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  amount  of  something  more  than  10,000  roubles,  (1,000/). 
Since  that  time  these  assemblages  seem  to  have  become  fasliionable,  for  we  hear  of  one  at  Tiflis, 
formed  by  Prince  Woroxzoff;  and  of  another  at  Moscow,  in  1853.  An  account  has  been  given 
by  M.  Masson,  from  whose  report  we  collect  the  following  interesting  facts: 

The  exhibition  in  question  lasted  for  a  fortnight ;  on  every  alternate  day  it  was  opened  gra- 
tuitously, on  the  others  admission  was  obtained  by  payment.  Each  free  day  witnessed  the  pres- 
ence of  from  30,000  to  35,000  visitors.  The  place  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  the  Gov- 
ernment riding  school,  a  building  some  hundred  yards  long.  The  objects  of  exhibition  were  so 
disposed  in  the  interior  that  the  visitors  were  able  to  enter  at  one  door  and  depart  at  another, 
inspecting  every  thing  in  their  passage  without  ever  passing  twice  over  the  same  giound.  The 
exliibition  was  classified  by  the  inspector  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  School,  and  each  separate 
division  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Two  parallel  rows  of  tables  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and  were  occupied  by 
what  may  be  called  industrial  produce.  In  the  center  was  placed  a  collection  of  agricidtural 
implements,  exhibiting  the  most  rude  and  primitive  by  the  side  of  machines  of  the  newest  and 
most  improved  construction. 

In  the  middle  of  the  whole  stood  a  "  monumental  clock"  which  indicated  at  the  same  moment 
the  hour  of  the  day  at  each  of  .the  four  extreme  points  of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  Tliis  cff/ 
(Tceiivre  of  clock-work  was  embosomed  in  a  rich  collection  of  exotics  of  various  kinds,  skillfully 
grouped  and  furnished  by  M  Fintelmann,  one  of  the  principal  Ilorticulturiits  of  Moscow.  Ad- 
joining the  mass  thus  produced  stood  groups  of  plants  from  all  countries,  cleverly  set  off  with 
Dahlias  in  pots.  Among  them  were  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  Strelitzias,  Dracscnas,  Pan- 
danus,  Musa,  <fec.,  together  with  finely  grown  Orange  trees,  and  a  Sweet  Bay  with  a  single  clean 
stem  supporting  a  head  8  yard;  round.  "Never,"  says  iL  Masson,  "in  all  my  travels  did  I  be- 
hold such  a  magnificent  specimen  as  this." 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  central  square,  which  was  filled  with  ornamental  plants,  were  placed 
four  laige  gilt  frames,  each  enclosing  about  eight  square  yards  of  .sjiace.  Two  of  the  frames  con- 
tained, arranged  with  great  taste,  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  kitchen  garden  produce  then 
in  season ;  the  two  other  frames  were  in  like  manner  filled  with  very  fine  collections  of  fruit. 
Among  these  fruits  were  magnificent  specimens  of  the  beautiful  transparent  Apples  of  the  Cri- 
mea, and  many  varieties  of  Pears,  the  size  of  whicli  was  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that,  i>" 
the  climate  of  Moscow,  the  Pear  tree  is  a  greenhouse  plant.  These  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables were  the  admiration  of  every  body;  and  the  plan,  M.  Massox  tliinks,  might  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  into  France.  That  they  were  really  arranged  with  great  taste  we  can  read- 
ily believe,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  skill  with  which  the  Russian  agricultural  produce  was  dis- 
played in  our  own  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  whole  exhibition  at  Moscow  was  bordered  by  a  line  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plants, 
such  as  grow  out  of  doors  in  France,  but  must  be  cased  up  in  a  Muscovite  winter.  Among  them 
were  Plum,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees  pruned  and  trained  like  Orange  trees,  and  most  especially 
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Peacli  and  Apricot  trees  of  an  extraordinary  size  for  plants  whose  roots  were  cramped  in  wooden 
boxes.  Willows,  too,  were  there  of  many  kinds,  clipped  into  round  heads,  and  a  Poplar  which 
M.  Masson,  whose  botany  is  more  rusty  than  his  gardening,  calls  Populus  Blagovroney. 

The  reporter  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  and  variety  of  Muscovite  vegetables,  the 
size  and  beauty  of  which  he  says  did  honor  to  the  skill  of  the  Russian  market  gardeners,  who  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  Paris.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  white  and 
black  Pvadishes  from  the  Caucasus,  some  of  which  are  a  fall  yard  long,  and  unknown  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cereal  grains  there  was  a  most  interesting  variety  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  compare 
the  tiny"  Wheat  of  Archangel  with  the  magnificent  Corn  from  Bessarabia.  The  oleaginous 
plants  included  one  called  Navet  de  Derbend,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  oil.     Among  textile  plants  were  exhibited  a  perennial  Hemp,  and  a  wild  Siberian  Flax. 

The  forest-tree  exhibition  was  one  of  high  interest.  Everything  was  there  which  the  P.ussian 
territory  grows,  even  the  trees  of  Caucasus,  sent,  as  M.  Masson  slily  hints,  by  the  military  Gov- 
ernor of  that  unconquered  country.  Each  tree  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  following 
manner:—!,  its  seeds;  2,  its  timber,  carefully  polished  to  bring  out  what 'carpenters  call  the 
figure ;  and  3,  a  dried  branch  in  flower  and  fruit.  Some  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  all  the 
plants  belonging  to  rural  economy. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  we  find  recorded  great  roots,  more  than  three  feet  long,  of  the 
Statice  tatarica,  used  by  Tartarian  tanners  under  the  name  of  Kierme,  and  containing  22  per  cent- 
of  its  weight  of  pure  tannin  ;  all  sorts  of  objects  manufactured  out  of  bark,  rushes  and  straw, 
among  which  figured  straw  head-dresses,  and  straw  boots  with  leather  soles,  said  to  wear  very 
well ;  ai^d  finally  preserved  fruits,  fermented  liquors,  specimens  of  earth,  both  arable  and  fit  for 
pottery  or  other  purposes,  textile  materials,  wool,  and  silk,  the  latter  in  great  abundance  and  of 
great  beauty. 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  exhibition  at  Moscow  in  1853,  from  which  we  English 
should  borrow  some  useful  hints.  It  is  evident  that  tinsel  was  not  there  allowed  to  displace  the 
more  precious  metals. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


CoiniEMORATivE  Trees.— In  England  there  yet  exists  trees  that  point  back  to  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors— such  as  the  Gospel  Oaks,  under  whose  shade  our  fore-fathers  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  to  hear  sermons  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a  later  date  our  markets  and  other  crosses 
were  the  cites  selected  for  religious  instruction  to  the  assembled  crov.-d.     It  was  at  Paul's  Cross 
that  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  church  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  exposure  to  ram 
and  wind,  and  having  recovered  from  his  illness,  in  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  oft'ered  to  do  any- 
thing which  his  careful  nurse  and  landlady  demanded  of  him,  in  return  for  her  unwearied  atten- 
tion.    She  said  "marry  my  daughter,"  and  the  divine  obeyed  the  mandate.     This  anecdote  is 
merely  introduced  to  show  at  how  recent  a  date  preaching  in  the  open  air  was  common  m  Eng- 
land, and  as  we  may  suppose  that  in  country  places  the  practice  of  preaching  under  trees  might 
have  continued  long  after  it  had  been  discontinued  in  towns,  there  seems  every  probability  that 
those  venerable  remains,  joying  in  the  distinction  of  Gospel  Oaks,  were  in  the  lusty  vigour  of 
their  manhood,  so  to  speak,  the  identical  trees  selected,  and  thus  traditionally  confirming  a  curi- 
ous phase  of  our  history.     Heme's  Oak,  that  thousands  as  well  as  myself  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  see,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  the  veritable  one  (it  is  a  pity  to  know  it),  but  the  one  that  was  up- 
rooted ill  George  III.'s  time  in  all  probability  was  that  tree  of  some  ghostly  legend  in  the  time  of 
our  Shakespeare,  and  wiiich,  owing  to  the  merry  wives'  conceit,  had  preserved  its  identity  almost 
to  our  own  times.     Nor  can  we  forget  the  Mulberry  planted  by  the  bard's  own  hands ;  and  it 
takes  a  vast  effort  to  forgive  its  ruthless  destroyer.     How  much  pure  gratification  has  he  depriv- 
ed not  Englishmen  alone  of,  but  the  cultivated  and  refined  of  all  nations.     The  circumstances  al- 
luded to  are  of  national  interest ;  but  how  many  thousand  commemmorative  trees  exist  that  are 
of  family  notoriety  only  ?  and  to  such  most  deeply  intei'csting.     A  knoll  upon  an  estate,  where  I 
have  recently  been  employed,  is  called  "Bunker's  Hill ;'    and  upon  comparing  the  age  of  the  Elm 
trees,  with  the  date  of  the  engagement,  I  find  a  very  near  approach  to  years  and  annual  laye"  "*■ 
woody  accumulation.     I  will  give  one  more  instance  of  a  family  nature  that  I  was  connc 
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with  ;  a  frioiid  of  mine  hod  been  married  to  his  wife  50  years ;  there  was  a  gathering  of  sons  and 
dan^liters  and  gramlcliiUlron,  and  each  one  aasi:-ted  to  plant  an  Oak  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wliolo  t^liouKl  iilliniuti'ly  form  a  striking  group  in  after  ycai-s.  Each  of  the>e  trees  were  known 
ii  pei-sons  on  tlie  estnte  by  tlie  names  of  tlic  persons  wlio  assisted  to  jilnnt  them.  It  has  oeeiirred 
to  me  ti)at  persons  having  gardens  miglit  make  tliem  of  deeper  interest  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, and,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  will  lelatc  what  has  occurred  to  myself.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  conversing  with  the  late  Sir  William  Garrow  upon  the  delight  I  felt  in  possessing  any  plant 
that  was  mentioned  by  Virgil ;  ho  said  he  could  add  to  my  collection  by  giving  me  a  ]iliiiit  of 
Bay  that  was  taken  from  his  tomb.  I  possess  the  plant  yet,  and  it  slightly  differs  from  that  in 
common  cultivation.  Napoleon  Willows  will  become  in  fashion  again  if  the  President  maintains 
his  friendly  position  with  England ;  for  everything  relating  to  his  uncle  is  with  a  large  j'arty  in 
France  at  present  in  higli  cstimution.  The  late  poet  laureate  W'ordsworth,  the  author  of  that  no- 
ble poem,  "The  Excursion,"  and  the  "Prelude,"  not  enough  known — the  author  of  the  lyrical 
ballads — sent  me  a  Laurel  from  Rydal  Mount,  which  I  need  not  say  I  cherish.  More  recently 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  with  great  kindness,  gave  me  plants  brought  from  the  Holy  Land — indeed  from 
the  garden  at  Nazareth.  I  mention  these  as  proofs  of  the  additional  interest  a  garden  may  be 
made  to  afford,  and  how  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  all  that  is  ennobling  and  good. —  WUliam 
blasters,  Canterbury,  in  Gardener's  Chronicle 


Kri.\si.\  Orchids. — Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  travels  in  the  Khasia  mountain.?,  mentions  Eria,  Coelo- 
gj'ne  (Wallichi,  maculata,  and  data),  Cymbidium,  Dendrobium,  Siiiii])ia,  and  other  beautiful  air 
plants,  as  growing  at  the  top  of  the  Kolleng  rock,  flowering  profusely  ;  and  though  freelj'  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  wind,  dews  and  frosts,  rains  and  droughts,  they  were  all  fresh,  bright 
green,  and  strong,  under  very  difl'erent  treatment  from  that  which  they  are  exposed  to  in  the 
damp,  unhealthy,  steamy  Orchid  houses  of  our  English  gardens.  Vol.  ii,  294.  "Vanda  cicrulea 
grows  in  profusion,  waving  its  panicles  of  azure  flowers  in  the  wind.  As  this  beautiful  Orchid 
is  at  present  attracting  great  attention,  from  its  high  price,  beauty,  and  difficultj'  of  culture,  I 
shall  point  out  how  totally  at  variance  with  its  native  habits  is  the  cultivation  thought  necessary 
for  it  in  England.*  Tlie  dry  grassy  hills  which  it  inhabits  are  elevated  3,000  to  4,000  feet;  the 
trees  are  small,  gnarled,  and  very  sparingly  leafy,  so  that  the  Vanda  which  grows  on  their  limbs 
is  fully  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  There  is  no  moss  or  lichen  on  the  branches  with  the 
Vanda,  whose  roots  sprawl  over  the  rough  bark.  The  atmosphere  is,  on  the  whole,  humid,  and 
extremely  so  during  the  rains;  but  there  is  no  damp  heat  or  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  at  the 
flowering  season  the  temperature  ranges  between  GO"  and  80";  there  is  much  sunshine,  and 
both  air  and  bark  are  dry  during  the  day ;  in  July  and  August,  during  the  rains,  the  tempera- 
ture is  a  little  higher  than  above,  but  in  winter  it  fiills  much  lower,  and  hoar-frost  forms  on  the 
ground.  Now  this  winter's  cold,  summer's  heat,  and  autumn's  drought,  and  above  all,  the  con- 
stant free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  are  what,  of  all  things,  we  avoid 
exposing  our  Oichids  to  in  England.  It  is  under  these  conditions,  however,  that  all  the  finer 
Indian  OrehideaB  grow,  of  which  we  found  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  Dalhousianum,  Devonianum, 
<tc.,  with  Vanda  crerulea ;  whilst  the  most  beautiful  species  of  Crelogyne,  Cj'mbidium,  Bolbo- 
phyllum  and  Cypripedium  iidiabit  cool  climates,  at  elevations  above  4,000  feet  in  Khasia,  and  as 
high  as  6,000  to  7,000  in  Sikkim." — Bodman,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

♦We  collected  seven  men's  Icids  of  this  superb  plant  for  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  but  owing  to  unavoiilable 
accidents  and  difficulties,  few  specimens  reached  England  alive.  A  gentleman  who  sent  his  gardener  with  us  to  be 
shown  the  locality,  was  more  successful ;  he  sent  one  man's  load  to  England  on  commission,  and  though  it  arrived  in 
a  very  poor  state,  it  sold  for  30'J^.,  the  individual  plants  fetching  prices  varying  from  SI.  to  10^.  Had  all  arrived  alive 
they  would  have  cleared  1000^.  An  active  collector,  wilh  the  facilities  I  possessed,  might  easily  clear  from  2,0001.  to 
Z,0001.,  in  one  season,  by  the  sale  of  Khasia  Orchids. 
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Retrenchment  among  the  New  Yokkees. — The  Courier  and  Enquirer^  of  July  13th, 
has  the  following  article,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  mnch  needed  reform.  "We 
rejoice  at  it,  whether  it  come  from  necessity  or  choice.  Hundreds  of  families  have  annu- 
ally spent  money  enough  at  fashionable  summer  resorts,  to  support  them  a  whole  year  in 
comfort  and  elegance  in  a  country  villa.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  journal  of  such  influence 
draw  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  who  know,  that  there  is  much  less  traveling  this  summer  than 
there  has  been  for  several  years.  There  are  fewer  parties  on  their  way  to  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  or  jaunting  up  and  down  for  the  mere  sake  of  locomotion  and  thoughtless  pastime.  But 
it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark  that  the  city  is  more  than  ever  deserted  for  the  warm  months, 
by  those  whom  the  imperative  calls  of  business  do  not  confine  within  the  sound  of  the  slumber- 
ous chimes  of  Trinity.  These  facts  are  significant ;  and  their  causes  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, because  they  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  accident  of  the  day,  or  the  caprice  of  the  hour.  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  spending  the  summer  months  results  from  a  lack  of  money,  and  a  return- 
ing disposition  to  Usten  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  rather  than  to  those  of  fashion. 

"To  those  who  consider  the  subject  superficially,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  required  for  a  summer  trip  could  be  made,  by  a  mere 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  an  item  of  moment  to  those  who  have  hitherto  considered  the 
outlay  for  such  a  trip  a  necessary  part  of  their  family  expenses.  And  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  hud  this  expense  been  incurred  only  by  those  who  could  really  afford  it.  But 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  families  of  the  great  majority  of  our  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  have  been  living  very  far  beyond  their  means — and  Uving  thus,  not  for  health  and 
comfort,  but  for  display.  Their  summer  change  of  residence  has  been  in  fact  but  a  change  of 
their  scene  of  ostentatious  dissipation.  Fashion  commanded  that  they  should  be  '  out  of  town  ;' 
and  as  the  eclat  of  fiishionable  Ufe  was  the  one  object  of  their  thoughts,  they  must  be  out  of 
town  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  newspapers  which  make  personal  notice  of  private  citi- 
zens a  part  of  their  business,  must  prate  of  their  whereabout,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  initial 
letters  and  stars ;  or  they  must  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  part  of 
the  brilliant  assemblages  thus  typographically  gossipped  over.  Now  to  do  this  costs  money  — 
any  amount  you  please,  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  season  ;  and  the  unpleasant 
but  wholesome  truth  which  has  presented  itself  to  many  a  pater  familias  this  eeason  is,  that  he 
cannot  afford  the  five  thousand  or  the  five  Imndrcd  dollars  to  do  it  with;  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  that  he  has  not  either  of  those  sums  above  the  daily  needs  of  his  business;  for  he 
could  last  year  have  really  afforded  so  to  spend  them  almost  as  little  as  he  can  even  now. 

"  When  men  live  up  to  the  extreme  of  an  income  which,  though  nominally  large,  is  not  the 
product  of  property  accumulated  and  laid  aside,  but  the  mere  profits  of  a  business  more  or  less 
precarious,  —  when  upon  such  an  income  they  build  'a  house  and  a  half  after  the  fashion  of  a 
ducal  palace,  and  furnish  it  throughout  in  a  style  wliich  would  make  most  dukes  stare  with 
wonder  at  the  outlay  and  the  bad  taste,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  when  Erie  and  ITa 
are  '  down,'  it  is  found  impossible  to  allow  Madam  and  Miss  and  young  Master  to  polk 
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gamble  the  summer  owoy  nt  the  rote  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  \reck,  exclusive  of  extras,  ■which 
may  or  may  not  be  twice  as  much  more.  And  thus  it  is  that  in  the  present  condition  of  finan- 
cial matters  quite  a  large  number  of  those  who  would  have  thronged  the  halls  of  Saratoga,  New- 
port, and  kindred  j>laccs,  stay  away  because  they  have  not  the  money  wherewith  to  go. 

"  liut  there  is  another  reason  for  the  diminution  of  the  crowds  which  pass  the  summer  merely 
in  going  from  place  to  place,  or  in  watering-place  dissipation;  and  that  is  the  rnpidly-growing 
preference  of  a  country  residence  during  the  warmer  months,  if  not  during  the  whole  year. 
Every  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  flic  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the  last  ton  years,  must 
have  remarked  the  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  villas  in  all  directions  witliin  thirty  miles 
of  the  city,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period.  Many  of  these  are  used  merely  as  summer 
residences ;  but  most  of  them  are  occupied  during  the  whole  year.  This  is  a  good  sign :  it 
betokens  health,  present  and  future,  for  mind  and  body.  It  makes  men  better  and  happier  to 
live  iu  the  country.  Honest  men,  and  plenty,  there  may  be,  who  never  have  left  this  liive  of 
brick^  and  mortar  to  go  as  far  as  "Weehawkea;  but  still  there  is  reason  in  the  prejudice  that 
those  who  live  in  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  manlier,  more  trustworthy,  than  those  who 
live  in  cities.  Life  there  certainly  begets  habits  of  greater  simplicity,  even  in  those  who  have 
wealth  and  social  eminence.  ITie  same  man  who  when  he  lived  in  town  lavished  money  upon 
suites  of  rooms  which  glowed  and  flashed  and  fretted  with  gorgeous  colors  and  gold,  and  who 
surrounded  himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  tasteless  extravagance — this  man  having  made  his 
home  in  the  country,  is  content  to  live  in  a  style  which  approaches  if  it  do  not  attain  a  simple 
elegance.  It  is  ever  thus.  The  English  nobleman  when  he  leaves  town  for  his  country  home, 
leaves  with  it  the  town  air  and  the  town  splendor  which  so  frequently  sits  so  ill  upon  him. 
Surrounded  by  nature's  wondrous  beauties,  men  seem  to  shrink  instinctively  from  a  display  of 
their  little  vanities. 

"There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  class  than  that  composed  of  those  who  can  afTord  villa  life, 
which  has,  and  will  have,  few  representatives  at  the  watering  places  and  summer  resorts  this 
season.  This  class  is  composed  of  people  who,  thoTigh  ill  able  to  afford  it,  may  in  former  years 
have  fancied  it  necessary  to  seek  health  and  recreation  at  the  United  States  or  the  Ocean  House, 
but  who  found  there  literally  naught  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Tliey  have  wistly 
determined  that  they  purchased  those  commodities  at  too  high  a  price;  and  now  they  may  be 
found  scattered  in  clusters  of  two  and  three  families  together  in  farm  houses  within  half  a  day 
of  the  city  by  railroad  and  steamboat.  The  numbers  who  spend  the  summer  in  this  way  have 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  three  years ;  so  that,  to  supply  the  need,  farmers,  the  country 
round,  have  added  rooms  to  their  old  homesteads,  and  by  receiving  boarders  at  a  moderate 
price,  make  a  comfortable  addition  to  their  yearly  income, — their  city  inmates  obtaining  plenty 
of  wholesome  food,  quiet,  recreation,  nights  of  sweet  and  unbroken  rest,  instead  of  the  hurried 
and  meagre  meals,  the  confusion,  and  the  exhausting  dissipation  of  the  fashionable  watering 
places.  Changes  such  as  this  are  vastly  for  the  better ;  and  the  good  efiects  which  result  from 
them  do  not  cease  with  the  individuals  who  feel  their  influence  immediately.  If  an  increasing 
love  for  the  calm  and  purifying  influences  of  nature,  and  a  greater  di.';position  to  seek  tlie  coun- 
try for  a  home,  should  result  from  the  present  financial  crisis,  tlicy  will  not  be  among  the  least 
of  the  benefits  which  it  will  secure. 


The  following  queer  set  of  resolutions  are  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  credited  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society ;  but  we  can  not  believe  that  it,  or  any  Society  com- 
posed of  intelligent  horticultm-ists,  would  send  out  under  its  sanction  such  nonsense.  They 
read  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  scrape  off  the  outside  bark  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
wash  and  plaster  them  with  lime  and  other  preparations,  in  the  hope  of  benefitting  the 
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trees  by  the  destruction  of  parasites  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  of  improving  their 
general  appearance,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  do  hereby  resolve,  for  reasons 
■which  have  been  stated,  that  they  consider  this  practice  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree,  from  its  ina- 
bility to  affect  the  majority  of  the  insects  which  are  really  ivjurious ;  and  unnecessary  in  the  case 
of  lichens  and  mosses,  they  being  not  tJie  cause  but  the  consequence  of  disease  and  decay ;  and  a 
positive  violation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  consequently  an  injury  to  all  trees, 
but  ornamental  in  particular,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

"  Resolve  2d,  That  as  lichens  and  mosses  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  tree,  are,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  injury  to  the  bark ;  but,  from  their  varied  colors  and  forms,  one  of  its  chiefest 
ornaments ;  any  operations  for  their  removal  are  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and  reprehended. 

"  Resolve  Zd,  That  as  strict  inquiry  has  shown  that  bark  lice,  woolly  aphis,  and  some  borers 
do  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young  upon  the  bark  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Maples, 
near  the  ground,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  a  gentle  rubbiug  with  some  pliable  but  stiff 
wire  or  other  brush,  on  the  parts  affected,  to  be  followed  by  a  washing  with  weak,  soft  or  whale 
oil  soap  suds,  is  desirable,  and  will  be  of  benefit,  when  a  careful  examination  shall  have  shown 
that  the  eggs  are  dejiosited  upon  any  tree  in  question ;  but  that  this  process  is  unnecessary,  and 
uneconomical,  when  the  presence  of  the  enemy  has  not  been  most  clearly  proved. 

"  Resolve  Ath,  That  nature  is  the  best  and  only  true  guide  in  horticultural  operations ;  and 
that  if  we  wish  to  equal  her  in  the  health  and  beauty  of  our  plantations,  we  must  as  nearly  as 
may  be  follow  in  her  footsteps ;  that  as  she  provided  some  trees  with  rough,  and  some  with 
smooth  bark,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cortical  difFei-ences  have  an  intimate  connection 
with,  and  relation  to,  the  vitality  and  economies  of  the  tree,  and  we  view  any  separation  of  it 
from  the  tree,  or  any  operations  on  its  surface  having  for  their  aim  to  reduce  the  rough  bark  to 
the  smooth,  or  vice  versa,  decidedly  unscientific,  and  unworthy  improved  horticulture. 

"  Resolve  5th,  That  as  it  has  been  shown  that  fruit  trees  are  specially  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
few  insects,  whose  eggs  may  be  removed  by  proper  rubbing,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  trees 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  that  we  would  most  strenuously  discountenance  any  such 
universal  medicinal  practice;  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  reasoning  with  regard  to  horticul- 
tural operations,  that  fruit  trees  are  sui  generis,  and  being  necessarily  diseased  need  much  more 
care  and  attention  than  ornamental;  and  as  we  grow  the  one  for  fruit  alone,  and  the  most  of  it 
we  can  get,  and  the  other  for  beauty  and  shade,  so  each  needs  a  separate  culture  ;  and  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  charms  of  the  ornamental  tree  is  this  very  roughness  of  bark,  with  its  accom- 
panying lichens,  we  consider  that  man's  taste  unworthy  and  %mcidtivated  icho  can  lay  a  rough  hand 
upon  the  tree  to  reduce  all  to  one  unvarying  uniformity. 

"  Resolve  6th,  That  as  all  bark  is,  from  its  composition,  open  to  the  attacks  of  alkaline  prepa- 
rations, and  as  no  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  their  use,  and  as  their  caustic 
and  cement-like  nature  tends  to  destroy  the  tissues,  and  prevent  a  proper  expansion  of  the  bark 
and  stem,  and  as  they  are  necessarily  accompanied  with  considerable  outlay,  we  most  sincerely 
hope  the  practice  will  ceasr. 

"  Resolve  1th,  Although  the  subject  of  pruning  has  but  little  connection  with  bark  culture, 
still,  as  they  go  hand  in  hand,  they  may  not  unreasonably  be  discussed  at  the  same  time ;  and 
while,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  fruit  trees  need  peculiar  cultivation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
pruning,  ornamental  require  only  to  be  well  planted  and  jjianured,  and  should  never  be  touched  by 
apruner's  hand  further  than  to  remove  dead  wood,  and  we  do  regard  with  great  sorrow  and  regret, 
all  those  efforts  made  by  the  ignorant  to  trim  away  the  beauty  of  the  lower  and  hanging  branches, 
reducing  the  tree,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  close  resemblance  of  a  bunch  of  brush  elevated  on  the  top 
of  a  pole.  For  the  Committee,  R.  Morris  Copeland." 

Here,  in  the  first  resolution,  the  committee  is  made  to  say,  that  lichens  and  mosses  are 
the  consequence  of  disease  and  decay ;  and  in  tlie  second,  that  lichens  and  mosses,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  tree,  are  no  injury  to  the  bark,  but  "one  of  its  chiefest  ornaments." 


.,.^^::^^: 
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How  verv  consistent  tl>is  is  I  lu  the  first  resolution  they  condemn  wasliiiip  or  pcraping  the 
bark,  ami  in  the  third  they  recommend  rubbing  it  with  a  ndjl'  wire  hrmk  and  wasiiing  with 
ichalt  oil  noap  suds.     Tliis  is  more  consistency. 

We  have  always  beUcved  tliat  lichens  and  mosses  on  cultivated  trees,  whether  useful  or 
ornauK'ntal,  betokened  un  unhealthy  condition,  generally  induced  by  wet  or  ungenial  soil, 
or  careless,  bad  cultivation.  "Whatever  indicates  disease  or  debility  in  trees,  wlielher  in 
the  orchard  or  on  the  lawn,  can  not  be  a  precious  ornament,  we  think.  Our  advice  to 
those  whose  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  have  become  mossy,  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
palaver  about  ornament,  but  go  about  draining  and  renovating  the  soil,  and  tlien  remove 
the  moss,  and  wash  with  soap  suds. 

In  the  fourth  resolution  we  are  told  that  "nature  is  the  best  and  only  true  guide  in  hor- 
ticultural operations."  Now,  if  every  body  believes  this,  Avho  will  carry  out  the  advice  of 
the  committee  to  use  "  the  wire  brush  and  whale  oil  soap"  ?  Does  nature  use  any  such 
contrivances?  This  talk  about  nature  directing  horticultural  operations,  is  mere  moon- 
shiue.  The  gardener  and  fruit  grower  has  half  his  time  to  work  in  direct  opposition  to 
nature.  She  sends  swaniL^  of  slugs,  aphides,  bark-lice,  and  caterpillars,  upon  his  trees,  and 
he  must  destroy  them  or  see  his  trees  destroyed.  Nature  sends  floods  and  drouths,  and  we 
have  to  drain  and  irrigate;  she  sends  high  winds,  and  we  must  provide  shelter.  In  fact, 
the  life  of  the  gardener  is  a  continual  struggle  with  nature  and  her  varied  phenomena. 

Surely  this  committee  must  have  been  badly  off  for  a  subject  to  make  resolutions  upon. 

"What  will  they  do  next  ? 

- — ■ -^^ — 

Letter  from  Mr.  Rivers. — "We  publish  in  this  number  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England.  Mr.  R.  suggests  "biennial  autumnal  removal,"  as  a 
remedy  for  the  "black  blight."  The  very  worst  case  of  blight — "fire  blight,"  as  it  is 
called  here  —  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  was  in  a  plantation  of  Pears  imported  the 
year  before  from  France,  and,  of  course,  just  in  the  condition  that  "  biennial  removal" 
would  put  them. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  growing  Apricots  in  the  open  air,  which  Mr.  RivKr^  sup- 
poses is  occasioned  by  early  frost,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  our  English 
readers,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  spring  frosts,  as  the  weevil,  or  cur- 
culio,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  tlie  young  fruit,  causing  it  to  fall  i)remature]y.  Tliis  is  the 
great  enemy  of  our  Plums  and  Nectarines,  as  well  as  Apricots ;  and  we  wish  they  were 
banished  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that  our  English  friends  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  their  habits,  while  we  enjoyed  the  fruit. 


Magxificext  specimens  of  Magnolias. — "We  find  the  following  in  the  June  number  of 
JIotey''s  Magazine.  It  shows  how  successfully  the  finest  Magnolias,  both  Chinese  and 
American,  are  grown  in  the  climate  of  Boston : 

"Mr,  J.  A.  Kenrick's  Magnolias. — In  our  account  of  the  hardy  Magnolias,  we  inadvertently 
omitted  to  mention  the  fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  which  he  has  successfully  cultivated  for 
so  many  years  that  they  are  now,  without  exception,  as  a  whole,  the  finest  in  New  England- 
"We  did  not  mention  them  particularly,  as  we  have  given  a  full  description  of  them  in  our  pre- 
vious voUimes,  (X,  p.  251,  and  XV,  p.  408,)  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  same.  "We  now 
allow  Mr.  Kenrick  to  speak  for  himself,  simply  stating  that  though  we  never  saw  his  epecimens 
in  bloom,  we  have  examined  them  at  other  times,  and  they  are  the  finest  ones  to  be  fo 
any  collection  around  Boston : 
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"'Mr,  C.  M.  Uovey  — Bear  Sir:  Had  I  known  you  contemplated  writing  an  article  upon 
the  '  Hardy  Magnolias'  for  your  Magazine,  I  should  have  liked  to  show  you  some  specimens 
which  I  think  worthy  of  note,  and  if  you  can  spare  time,  within  a  day  or  two,  should  be  happy 
to  show  you  a  plant  of  Soulangiana  now  going  out  of  flower,  which  has  produced  from  1500  to 
to  2000  flowers  this  season,  —  and  a  plant  of  conspicua  which  has  this  season  produced  at  least 
8000  flowers,  and  was  much  admired.  I  supposed  you  were  aware  of  their  existence,  but  as 
they  were  not  mentioned,  presume  you  were  not.  The  macrophylla  also  I  have  had  in  flower 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  also  good 
specimens  of  the  cordata  and  loncjifolia,  beside  the  more  common  kinds.  In  giving  statistics,  I 
think  it  proper  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  facts  relating  to  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
State.     John  A.  Kenrick. — Newton,  Mass.,  Ma>j  15.'  " 

* • 

Thk  Massachusetts  Hokticultueal  Society  has  recently  adopted  the  report  of  a 
Committee  which  states  that  the  prizes  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
the  Boston  Pear  and  Hovey  Cherry  were  obtained  by  improper  means,  and  recommending 
the  amendment  of  the  laws  so  as  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  future.  AVe  are  surprised  that 
this  matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  rest  until  the  fruits  have  been  widely  disseminated 
upon  the  strength  of  prizes  and  committee  reports.  Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
most  influenzal  society  in  America  can  scarcely  fail  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  all  Horticultural  Societies. 


The  Seasoit. — From  the  commencement  of  July,  up  to  the  present  time,  (24th,)  we 
have  had  warmer,  and  a  longer  period  of  dry  weather,  than  we  have  known  for  some 
years — no  rain  since  the  last  days  of  June,  and  the  thermometer  up  to  100  degrees  in  the 
shade,  several  days  in  succession.  Vegetation,  however,  has  suffered  very  little;  the 
copious  rains  of  June  furnished  a  long  supply.  The  drouth  seems  to  be  felt  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  kitchen  garden  crops  and  early  fruit,  which  will  be  smaller  than  usual. 
It  is  at  such  times  the  importance  of  water  is  realized,  and  people  learn  whether  they  have 

provided  an  adequate  su[iply. 

« 

"We  have  received  a  very  kind  and  pressing  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Western  Pomological  Society,  to  be  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the  26th  September ;  but 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Society,  at  Boston,  during  the  previous  week,  will,  we  fear, 
prevent  our  attending.  We  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Western  fruits  in  convention, 
and  will  be  at  Burlington,  if  possible.  The  meeting  will  be  highly  interesting  on  many 
accounts.  Every  year  adds  much  to  the  common  stock  of  Western  experience.  If  we 
cannot  attend  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  for  an  early  report. 


Fruit  at  PniLAOELruiA. — Do  you  know  that  our  city  has  become  the  largest  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world  ?  We  have  consolulatcd — that  is  the  word — the  whole  county  into  one  great  city 
government.  Philadelphia  now  includes  a  space  of  twenty-two  miles  by  eleven,  and  contains 
Bay  seventy-eight  thousand  acres  I  with  a  population  that  at  the  next  census  will  far  outstrip 
New  York.  I  wish  I  could  add,  that  with  this  "  act"  our  fruit  had  increased  ;  but  it  has  done  us 
in  this  respect  no  good  whatever  this  season.  The  late  enow  storm  and  sleet  destroyed  nearly 
all  our  Pears  and  Cherries,  so  that  there  will  be  barely  enough  to  make  a  decent  exhibition. 
Cherries  for  pies  are  eighteen  cents  the  pound,  and  very  scarce.  Strawberries  have  been  fine, 
but  only  half  a  crop;  Raspberries  the  same.  On  one  hundred  dwarf  Pears  that  ought  to  have 
borne  finely  this  year,  I  have  just  thirty-one  Pears !     But  I  still  live  in  hope.  S. 

wish  you  were  here.    We  have  had  en  overflowing  abundance  of  all  the  fruits. 
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CuMATK  A>'i>  Products  of  California. — Dr.  "Wm.  B.  Osbork,  one  of  onr  subscribers, 
and  the  a^ent  of  the  Ilorticullurist  in  Los  Angolos,  California,  thus  writes  to  Col.  IJ.  V. 
Joiixj!on.  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Osuoitx  lias  sent  us 
a  goodly  number  of  subscribers,  and  we  should  be  much  gratified  if  he  would  occasionally 
give  us  notes  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  his  new  homo. 

"I  have  almost  forgotten  what  winter  was.  I  have  been  from  New  York  seven  years;  and 
here  perpetual  spring  and  summer  has  lost  to  rac  many  of  the  cliarms  of  a  New  York  winter. 
I  foel  c)iiUy  when  I  think  of  it  —  eight  monllis  fire  in  the  house.  Our  horses  and  cattle  mow 
and  secure  their  own  fodder  without  the  assistance  of  man.  Snow  we  can  see,  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  it  is  never  a  near  neighbor.  We  raise  here,  in  our  little 
valley,  the  fruits  of  both  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  In  the  same  garden,  side  by  side,  grow 
the  Apple  and  Orange,  the  Pear  and  Lime,  the  Peach,  Fig,  Olive,  Grape,  Luna,  Pelair,  Apricot, 
and  Pomegranate.  We  have  here  a  few  Americans,  who  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  culture 
and  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  native  Calif  irnians  still  claim  that  their  old  mode  of 
culture  is  superior  to  any  novldad  of  the  cstraTigcros.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  citj'  since 
1817,  and  one  can  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  changes  for  the  better  which  have  taken  place. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  have  been  violent ;  but  now  all  is  rpiiet,  and  person  and  property  are 
secure.     I  should  be  pleased  to  exhibit  some  California  implements  at  one  of  your  State  Fairs." 


A  New  York  Gextlemax  who  devotes  mucli  attention  to  gardening  matters,  writes  as 
follows : 

" I  see  in  your  last  number  some  inquiries  about  mulching  Strawberiics  with  tan.  Your  cor- 
respondent^ I  think,  lost  his  plants.  He  laid  it  on  too  thick.  Three  iuclici  of  tan  will  generally 
produce  fermentation  and  burn  the  plants  up.  Kot  more  than  one  inch  should  be  used  under  any 
circumstances.  The  best  mulchtr,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a  highly  tempered  steel  rake, 
with  prongs  at  least  eight  inches,  o-ppUcd  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  season.  While  on  this 
subject,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  testing  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Straw, 
berries.  I  propose  to  do  the  thing  up  thoroughly;  submitting  them  to  the  best  treatment,  and 
making  notes  daily  of  every  thing  I  see.  When  I  have  fi.:ished  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  take  the  best  kinds  and  submit  them  to  various  trials  of  manures,  <tc.  I  shall  probably  be 
occupied  several  years  with  the  subject,  and  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  the  natural  history 
of  the  Strawberry,  as  it  has  never  been  written  before.  I  began  this  spring,  and  now  have 
upwards  of  thirty  varieties,  having  procured  most  of  th«m  from  original  sources,  to  insure 
correctness." 

Explanation. — I  observe  in  the  "  Chapter  on  Pears,"  which  appeared  in  your  July  number,  an 
error  caused  by  your  correspondent's  supposing  that  the  date  affixed  to  Doyenne  d'Alenron  was 
its  "  season"  of  ripening,  when,  in  fact,  in  preparing  that  description,  I  intended  it  simply  to 
mark  the  time  wJien  it  was  tested.  The  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  various  fairs  of  1852,  and  which  had  afterwards  matured  prematurely  in  the 
office  of  the  Syracuse  Nurseries.  Being  absent  when  the  chapter  referred  to  was  made  up,  an 
opportunity  was  not  given  me  to  correct  the  error,  as  I  was  able  to  do  conclusively,  having  then 
(March,)  several  unripened  specimens  in  my  possession.  This  correction  would,  of  course,  have 
spared  you  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  the  Doyenne  d'Alenron  cultivated  at  the  Syracuse  nur- 
series to  be  "  untrue,"  saved  them  from  the  injury  of  an  unjust  sentence,  and  your  correspondent 
fi-om  the  consciousness  of  having  called  it  forth.  Tlie  same  precisely  may  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  description  of  Passe  Tardive,  a  fruit  well  known  to  be  very  late,  and  deemed  at  the  Syracuse 
Nurseries  so  indifferent  that  they  have  not  room  enough  to  cultivate  it.  J.  C.  Hanchett. — i 
cuse,  K.  Y. 
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The  renewal  of  my  subscnption  to  the  Ilorii.cullurist  prompts  me  to  express  my  bigh  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits.  Having  received  it  since  its  commencement,  and  read  each  number  with 
interest  and  profit,  it  has  now  become  to  me  a  necessity,  and  one  with  which  I  could  not 
dispense.  It  lis  true,  that  some  of  its  articles  do  not  interest  me,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
each  article  would  alike  interest  all  subscribers.  If,  however,  any  department  of  horticulture 
demands  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  you,  it  u  the  Kitchen  Garden,  although  I  have  of  late 
noticed  several  valuable  articles.  "Will  not  one  of  your  correspondents,  say  the  "  Old  Digger," 
or  Mr.  Chorltox,  or  Mr.  Meeuan,  give  us  an  article  showing  us  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  smaJl 
garden,  and  when  and  what  to  plant  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  always  occupied.  I  have  mysel^ 
but  just  begun  to  learn,  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  of  your  readers,  like  me,  who  from  igno- 
rance, have  unoccupied  ground  for  much  of  the  season,  not  being  able  so  to  arrange  it  as  to  have 
the  proper  succession.     A  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  leading  vegetables  would  be  valuable. 

The  Horticulturist  has  lost  a  warm  friend  in  the  death  of  Judge  Bauculo,  and  many  of  its 
readers  will  recollect  several  valuable  ailicles  fui'nished  by  him,  over  the  signature  of  "  B."  He 
took  especial  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  Grape,  the  Strawberry,  and  the  Pear,  and  had  a  large 
collection  of  each.  He  devoted  to  his  garden  all  the  time  his  arduous  judicial  duties  would  allow 
him.  He  was  a  careful  investigator,  yet  ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others 
He  died  away  from  his  home,  and  during  his  painful  illness  often  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
might  once  more  see  his  garden,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours — ^but  his  hopes  were 
not  realized.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  years  and  his  usefulness,  and  his  loss  may  well  be 
deplored.     J. — Potiyhkccpde,  K.    Y. 

The  death  of  Judge  Baeculo  has  indeed  left  a  great  blank  in  our  list  of  friends  and  cor- 
respondents. For  many  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  his  garden  and  orchard.  He  was 
a  close  and  accurate  observer,  and  always  ready  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
experience.  We  have  received  at  diftereut  times,  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
requesting  the  address  of  "  B,"  from  persons  who  desired  to  consult  him  on  subjects  to 
which  he  had  given  special  attention.  In  every  case  we  were  very  kindly  thanked  by 
these  persons  for  liaving  afforded  them  a  correspondence  so  pleasant  and  instructive.  Yet, 
he  was  only  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  his  experiments— just  about  to  gather  the  fruit 
of  his  laburs. 

Some  years  ago  he  had  planted  dwarf  Pears  largely,  but  he  informed  us  last  spring,  that 
many  failed,  and  he  set  about  replacing  them  with  standards.  He  expressed  a  great  par- 
tiality for  the  Bnffam  and  Bartlett.  Beside  fruit  trees,  he  planted  last  spring  many 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  had  commenced  some  experiments  with  hedges.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  pleasant  labors  at  home,  as  well  as  of  his  important  public  duties,  he  is 
called  suddenly  away ;  but  the  good  that  he  has  done  remains. 


Letter.  Fcom  Pittsbuegu. — I  send  you  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  meetings  of  our  Horti- 
cultural Board,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  on  the  Strawberry  question.  As  you  will 
observe,  the  report  of  last  year,  which  condemned  the  McAvoys  Superior,  is  this  year  revised 
and  corrected.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  season  hero  has  been  unusually  dry,  and  that  the 
berries,  the  measurement  of  which  is  given,  did  not  therefore  reach  their  full  proportions. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  British  Queen  and  McAvorfs  the  beds  of  which,  being  dis- 
tant from  the  hydrant,  got  no  water,  while  the  Victoria  and  Buist  were  watered  occasionally. 
Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  these  two  varieties  have  done  well.  These  are  perhaps 
the  first  genuine  British  Queen  grown  in  this  country,*  and  give  fair  promise  to  sustain  their 
En-Tlish  reputation.  The  variety  which  we  call  Victoria,  was  so  named  by  one  of  our  growers 
label  was  lost  from  the  original  plant  imported  from  England.  A  box  of  them  was 
The  British  Queen,  haa  been  grown  here  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
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to  Mr.  Bt'iST,  of  rhiladelpliio,  lust  season,  who  pronounced  them  the  true  Brilinh  Queen.  The 
experience  of  the  jiresent  year,  liowever,  proves  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  two  plunttt  are  very 
dissimilar,  though  the  berries  are  somewhat  alike.  The  Victoria  is  an  early  berry,  fii.ely 
flavored,  and  sports  a  groat  deiil,  jroducing  niuth  of  its  fruit  of  the  cocks-eomb  shape.  Ih- 
fruit  rni:»ed  here  as  the  Bui.st's  Prize  is  a  valuable  one  for  market,  from  its  large  size,  finiiness 
niul  handsome  appearance;  yet  it  is  quite  tart,  and  not  fo  finely  flavored  asFcveral  of  the  otiicru 
The  Bidon  Pine  (white,)  is  also  raised  here,  and  does  well.  It  is  desirable  on  account  of  its 
color,  to  embellish  the  table. 

There  has  been  a  fine  display  of  Strawberries  here  during  the  season,  just  closed.  Prices 
nuit'cd  from  20  to  37i  cents  a  quart,  and  although  a  much  larger  crop  is  now  raised  than  for- 
merly, the  demand  seems  to  increase  with  the  supply.  I  doubt  whether  finer  Strawberries  are 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  county. 

Much  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  good  fruits  of  all  kinds  than  formerly.  Tlie 
improvement  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  establislnnent  of  Horticultural  Societies,  and  not 
a  little  to  the  character  and  efforts  of  your  journal,  the  Horticulturist.  "Would  that  its  circulation 
was  commensurate  with  its  merits.  Our  Cherry  crop  -was  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the 
late  frosts.  By  the  way,  we  are  terribly  annoyed  by  the  slug  on  our  Cherry  and  Pear  trees 
Is  there  no  wholesale  preventive  or  remedy?  nothing  but  sprinkle,  sprinkle?  and  must  the 
price  of  these  fruits  continue  to  be  "  eternal  vigilance"  ?     Robt.  McKnigut. 


"  Chapter  on  Pkars" — Correction. — I  write  you  to  correct  an  error  or  two  in  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  few  amendments. 

Signorct  should  be  Sigarel* 

Belle  de  Brussclles,  not  identified,  is  the  Belle  et  Bonne. 

Hoscnshcnk  You  say  a  variety  of  opinions  exist  as  regards  this  Pear.  We  are  aware  of  it, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  varieties,  each  grown  by  Mr.  Schenk.  Mr.  Spaxgler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  writes  us  most  positively  on  this  point.  One  he  calls,  and  it  is  known,  he  says,  as 
"  Schcnk's  August"  which  is  the  pear  described  as  not  so  good,  while  the  "  Hosensfienk"  he  says 
has  all  the  good  qualities  attributed  to  it,  and  is  in  his  opinion  the  best  Pear  of  its  season.  We 
have  both  growing  side  by  side.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  wood  and  growth ;  the  poorer  one, 
Schenk's  August,  being  the  best  grower.  We  feel  confident  that  the  correct  Pear  will  be  very 
desirable. 

Doyenne  d'Alen^on.  If  my  manuscript  says  the  season  was  the  middle  of  October,  a-nd  I  think 
it  did,  I  made  an  error,  as  ii  is  with  us  a  winter  Pear  and  a  very  late  keeper.f     A.  Faunestock. 


To  THE  Victim  of  Happt  Contentment. — Friend  Atlicus — Tliink  you  the  recital  of  the  hard 
things  of  your  lot,  and  the  much  work  to  be  done,  will  cause  me  to  swerve  from  the  benevolent 
intentions  by  my  kindly  nature  prompted?  Oh,  no!  a  western  woman  is  not  lightly  turned 
from  a  difficult  path.  I  can  but  feel  a  little  astonished  at  your  exceeding  slowness  in  accepting 
my  proposals.  I  fancied  you  would  seize  upon  it  as  the  drowning  man  upon  a  straw.  I  rest  in 
quiet  confidence,  however,  of  your  final  decision. 

Of  the  "gout"  I  must  rid  you,  or  you  would  accomplish  little  here.  Receiving  it  in  this  pro 
tern,  way  I  shouldn't  shrink  from,  and  should  without  doubt  soon  vanquish  it  with  my  hydro- 
pathic theories.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  best  for  me  to  take  it,  since  this  change  being  brought 
about  through  my  instrumentality  I  should  feel  great  responsibility,  and  wish  to  be  particularly 
agile.     But  there  is  my  husband  —  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  nursing  him,  he  is  always  so  pro- 

*  It  is  "  Signoret,"  according  to  the  best  authorities.    One  catalogue,  in  which  we  do  not  place  much  confldence, 
Sigarelle." 
Hakohbtt's  note  elsewhere  explains  the  cause  of  this  mistake. 
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vokingly  well.  To  afford  me  this  pleasure,  and  relieve  you,  he  would  not  object  "With  his  fine 
constitution,  correct  habits,  and  ray  good  nursing,  he  would  soon  get  the  better  of  it  The  fact 
of  your  possessing  this  ailment  is  only  another  proof  of  the  necessity  to  you  of  an  immediate 
change.  Your  life  has  far  too  long  been  one  of  ease  and  luxury.  Once  rid  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
return  to  you  here. 

Such  insinuations  about  my  children !  I  almost  fancy  you  a  cold,  selfish,  childless  bachelor. 
Instead  of  being  hindrances,  they  would  prove  helps  and  lighteners  of  my  pleasant  labors,  as  well 
as  happy  participants  in  my  enjoyments, — and  good  things  shared  are  the  more  enjoyed.  Yes, 
7mne  are  such  children  as  you  sometimes  hear  of,  but  seldom  see ! 

That  neighborly  neighbor  —  would  I  were  near  to  look  after  him.  What  a  pity  you  had  not 
received  and  accepted  my  proposition  prior  to  this  unfortunate  affair ;  then  no  such  denoument 
could  occur.  My  husband  with  his  noble  nature,  and  I  so  irresistably  fascinating,  have  power  to 
render  harmless  eveiy  hateful,  selfish  propensity,  in  those  about  us.  We  could  bind  even  his 
unkindly  nature  with  this  twofold  card — our  potent  spells  —  and  transform  him  into  a  gentle- 
manly neighbor  forthwith.  I'd  risk  his  concocting  any  more  wicked  machinations.  Those  costs 
and  fees  now  lining  your  lawyers'  pockets  —  how  they  would  help  along  our  new  home!  What 
does  one  gain  by  going  to  law  ?  You  attained  one  little  point;  but  the  end  of  yo\ir  losses  you 
may  not  soon  see,  unless  I  come  quickly  to  your  rescue.  The  means  already  expended  in  pros- 
ecuting your  suit  would  have  enabled  me  to  supply  your  ponds  by  an  artesian  well  (if  water 
thus  obtained  would  suit  the  fiistidious  gills  of  your  finny  pets),  and  left  enough  to  stock  our 
conservatory.  That  attorney,  knowing  your  ability,  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  settle  this  affair 
in  a  long,  long  time.  Your  neighbor  doubtless  needed  the  stream  which  fed  your  fancy  pondsi 
to  supply  his  water-ram  for  practical  purposes,  and  deemed  it  not  very  selfish  to  turn  the  orna- 
mental of  his  neighbor's  enjoyments  to  the  useful  of  liis  own  account 

Do  you  think  because  a  Badger  that  I  am  a  barbarian,  and  would  dry  my  linen  on  your  choice 
shrubbery  ?  In  the  wildest  days  of  our  settler's  life  in  this  primitive  forest,  a  regular  Manilla 
line  performed  this  part  of  our  laundry  occupations. 

Your  "  library"  will  not  know  the  fate  of  un appreciation  or  wasted  fragrance,  while  I  will 
leave  quite  a  tolerable  one  here  for  you.  But  as  you  are  to  enjoy  two  years  of  labor,  you  will 
need  only  works  on  horticulture,  floriculture,  architectui-e,  etc.,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  litera- 
ture for  reci'eation. 

As  to  your  pets.  Afar  back  in  the  days  of  our  youthful  union,  when  the  locks  of  my  John 
Anderson  were  like  the  raven,  flowers  and  pets,  quadruped  and  biped,  were  among  our  delights. 
One  little  apartment  of  our  city  home  was  set  apart  for  them.  Here  we  cared  for  them,  grafted 
our  Cacti,  budded  our  Roses,  and  propagated  the  usual  variety  of  window  plants.  These  things 
in  our  more  earnest  life  are  laid  aside;  not  even  this  little  room  can  we  devote  to  them,  or  a 
tilhe  of  that  former  leisure.  But  our  warm  outgushing  affections  long  for  the  pets  we  loved,  and 
shall  ever  hope  again  to  gather  about  us. 

Your  favorite  horse  will  be  safe.  Husband  never  carries  a  whip,  except  for  show ;  love  and 
affection  are  the  cords  by  which  he  controls  all  about  him.  Should  it  rain,  he  would  walk 
rather  than  his  horse  should  muddy  its  feet  or  dampen  its  glossy  coat. 

If  that  coachman  wont  grease  the  geai-s,  perchance  I  can  myself; — may  be  itwont  be  the  fii-st 
time. 

Fear  not  that  gardener  or  coachman  will  absent  themselves,  or  neglect  their  duty.  I'll  ven- 
ture they'll  serve  their  new  mistress  with  a  cavalier  devotion  of  unflagging  industry,  and  obey 
her  sVightcst  request  Fear  not  for  my  management.  Your  only  dire  apprehension  may  be  that 
I  shall  80  perfectly  fascinate  cverv  livinii  thing  about  me  that  they  will  follow  me  en  masse  to 
my  western  home. 

ough  no  Florentine  tables  or  statuary  grace  our  humble  home,  our  children  would  not 
mar  any  more  than  they  would  gap  in  petrified  backwoods  astonishment     They  are  too 
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well  informed  and  mentally  eultivnted  for  that  As  for  boots,  they  have  been  brought  up  among 
tliem,  if  with  no  other  refined  surroundings;  and  their  young  minds  are  imbued  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  treatment  of  things  useful  and  bcatitiful.  51y  choicest  book^  arti- 
cles of  bijouterie —  the  gifts  of  other  days — engraviiig>»,  scrap  books,  collections  of  heibals  and 
aliTJi",  lie  within  reach  of  little  hands,  not  sealed  books  or  tabooed  article.^  but  uriliariiicd  by  any 
particular  marks  of  spoliation  and  soilization. 

As  to  the  "tiles,"  we  are  not  civilized  enough  yet  to  tell  from  experience  whose  are  best  Mr, 
Jons  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  can  perhaps  give  you  more  practical  information. 

You'll  have  to  think  again  before  you  find  any  thing  in  your  pei-fect  home  that  we  can't  got 
along  with,  rude  as  you  may  fancy  us  in  our  backwoods  retreat.  From  your  inuendoes  I  mis- 
trust you  have  some  little  inkling  that  we  should  appear  exceedingly  brusque,  staring  and  distrait 
among  your  elegancies.  I  ehall  have  to  solicit  tliat  "introduction,"  to  prove  to  j'ou  what 
elegance  and  refinement  can  come  out  of  Wisconsin  woods,  and  how  perfectly  at  ease  I  can  tread 
your  velvet  carpets,  and  recline  on  your  rose-wood  and  damask. 

I  laugh  in  derision  at  your  knowing  any  practical  definition  of  the  word  %rork — and  fearing 
that  we  shall  have  more  than  we  can  attend  to — and  you  not  finding  enough  to  do  to  keep  off 
the  gout  Neither  the  physical  exercise,  the  heart  work,  or  head  work  can  frighten  us.  Your 
letter  is  so  suggestive,  containing  so  many  luminous  points,  I  can  scarce  dilate  upon  them  indi- 
vidually; but  grouping  them  generally,  fear  not  to  answer  affirmatively.  Your  category  of 
queries  already  propounded  is  well  nigh  sufficient  to  analyse  my  capabilities  for  the  station  I 
should  by  this  change  occupy  I  might  turn  the  tables,  and  ask  you  whole  pages  of  questions 
and  give  you  sheets  full  of  hints,  but  I  forbear.  I  would  not  wound  you  by  questioning  your 
talents  and  efficiency. 

One  word,  however,  concerning  that  wild  flower  garden  I  so  wish  to  possess.  You  will  help 
me  to  this,  will  you  not?  Tliese  lovely  embellishments  adorning  our  little  prairies  and  extended 
woods,  beautiful  in  many  of  their  varieties  as  some  costly  exotics,  are  fast  receding  under  the 
encroachments  of  civilized  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  What  a  pleasant  task  to  study  the  consti- 
tution and  habits  of  their  manifold  species,  and  apportion  to  each  that  regime  which  will  induce 
them  to  multiply  and  blossom  in  all  their  native  luxuriance. 

I  make  no  special  allusions  or  arrangements  for  iJ/rs.  Atticus.  Knowing  by  world  wide  report, 
to  say  nothing  of  experimental  knowledge,  that  woman  is  ever  disinterestedly  devoted,  full  of 
noble  abnegation,  it  would  seem  a  libel  to  ask  if  a  wife  were  equal  to  any  degree  of  self-sacrifice 
and  renunciation,  to  cure  a  heart-sick,  head-sick,  or  gout-sick  husband. 

Sundry  undeferrable  occupations  of  my  life  of  actualities  have  caused  this  late  reply  to 
yours.     Elsie. —  Woodssdr,  Waukesha,  Winconsin. 


Notiits    of    33ooIts,    ^ampljlrts,    &t. 

Critisoism. — A  friend  sends  us  the  following  notice  of  EllioVs  Fruit  Bool;  cut  from  The 
Independent,  Dr.  Beecher's  popular  newspaper,  requesting  its  insertion  in  our  columns,  as 
it  touches  upon  some  points  to  which  our  notice  did  not  allude.  We  give  place  to  it  with 
pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  said  of  Elliot's  book,  but  because  it  touches  upon 
certain  subjects  which  have  an  important  and  general  bearing  upon  American  Horticulture 
and  Pomology,    It  says: — 

"The  respects  in  which  this  work  deseiTes  notice  are: — 

"  1.  The  addition  which  it  makes  to  the  list  of  Apples  and  Cherries,  of  native  sorts.  We  think, 
however,  that  many  of  them  are  prematurely  favorites. 

"  2.  In  the  science  of  description,  Mr.  Elliot  has  employed,  in  the  chapters  on  the  Apple 
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the  Pear,  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  forms  of  the  seed  and  the  seed-cells.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

"  3.  The  changes  which  a  fruit  undergoes  upon  different  soils,  and  in  different  atmospheres  is 
kept  distinctly  in  view.  And,  though  the  investigation  of  these  most  interesting  facts  has  not 
yet  been  so  large  and  accurate  as  to  form  the  basis  of  very  thorough  and  reliable  statements,  yet 
a  beginning  is  made,  and  Mr.  Elliot  has  contributed  many  materiab  toward  a  department  or 
knowledge  hitherto  almost  unmarked. 

"4.  Beside  these  more  prominent  points,  the  reader  will  find  many  interesting  facts,  many  sug- 
gestions, in  the  preliminary  chapters,  of  each  leading  department  of  fruits. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  rest  the  matter  here.  But  American  Horticulture  and  Pomology  suf- 
fer for  lack  of  firm  and  just  criticism. 

"  1.  Mr.  Elliot  has  been  led  to  make  bis  book  cover  a  larger  ground  than  was  needful,  except 
for  bookseller's  reasons.  Had  he  given  a  monograph  on  Apples,  or  a  thin  volume  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  Apple,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Pear,  and  as  a  catalogue  raisonnee,  he  would  have  shielded 
himself  from  much  criticism ;  but  there  is  no  advance  upon  Downing's  work  which  justified  so 
large  an  undertaking,  and  in  a  literary  view  it  falls  far  below  it, 

"2.  For  Mr.  Elliot  has  the  unpardonable  vice  of  _/z)ie  writing  —  unpardonable  in  anybody, 
and  in  any  department  of  literature  ;  but  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  in  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific work  ;  and  rendered  more  ridiculous  when  attempted  by  persons  who  can  not  even  write 
grammatically.  Fine  writing  is  the  scrofula  of  literature.  Tiie  only  way  to  cure  it  is  for  the 
author  to  burn  his  manuscript. 

"We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Elliot's  publishers  should  not  have  urged  him  to  entrust  his  MSS. 
to  some  literary  hand,  to  comb  its  tangled  sentences,  and  pluck  out  its  artificial  flowers,  and 
gaudy  tail-feathers,  stuck  in  without  taste  or  conscience. 

"A  little  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Downing's  work.  Sentimental  sweetnesses  are 
quite  in  place  in  a  treatise  on  the  beautiful,  and  in  works  treating  of  landscape-gardening ;  but 
the  utmost  frugality  should  be  practiced  in  a  treatise  upon  fruits.  And  if,  in  any  degree,  Mr^ 
Elliot  has  sinned  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dowxing's  genial  and  flowing  style,  it  is  time  that 
the  pomological  world  should  pronounce  its  censure  so  distinctly  upon  such  efforts,  as  shall  create 
a  law  of  propriety  hereafter,  otherwise  we  shall  have  books  of  fruit  stuck  all  over  with  mere, 
tricious  ornaments,  like  a  confectioner's  gewgaw  temple  at  an  absurd  municipal  dinner." 

That  "  American  Horticulture  suffers  for  lack  of  firm  and  just  critiscism,"  is  an  undeni- 
able truth.  A  notice  of  sucli  a  woi-k  as  Elliofs  Fruit  Book  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
puff;  it  should  point  out  errors  and  defects,  as  well  as  excellencies,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
author  and  public.  True,  there  are  but  few  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  review 
su3h  works,  that  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  it  up  thor- 
oughly, and  many  of  those  who  are  competent  have  not  the  requisite  leisure.  There  are 
tliose,  however,  who  have  both  leisure  and  ability,  but  are  too  lenient — too  fearful  that 
they  might  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  author,  or  lose  his  friendship,  to  speak  out  boldly 
in  the  language  of  "  firm  and  just  critiscism."  We  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  complain 
of  this,  for  we  have  needed  and  enjoyed  our  full  share  of  lenient  and  kindly  critiscism ; 
but  we  must  say  that  even  in  our  own  case  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  critic  just  before 
being  generous,  even  if  it  should  bring  upon  us  somewhat  of  mortification.  Every  man 
who  sets  himself  up  as  an  author'must  expect  to  have  the  merits  of  bis  work  canvassed, 
and  his  errors  and  weak  points  brought  to  light :  nor  should  he  complain  if  treated  with 
somewhat  of  severity  ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  will  bring  some  people  to  a  proper  degree 
of  self-appreciation.  We  should  betimes  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  Tlie  author 
who  com[)lains  when  he  is  not  flattered  and  puffed,  and  looks  upon  every  one  as  an  enemy 
who  will  venture  to  correct  him,  has  a  very  important  lesson  to  learn.     We  would  be  glad 
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to  SCO  in(»re  of  the  manly  tone  of  tlio  IndepeuJcnt.  "Wlicn  the  canse  of  science  is  conoern- 
c<l,  tlie  trutli  niul  tlie  wliolo  triitli  .slioultl  be  8iK)kc'n  even  between  pcraoiiul  friend!*.  'Witli- 
out  any  reforenco  to  Mr.  Em-iot's  stylo  of  writio};,  whether  it  be  Jhie  or  otherwise,  wo 
must  cx|tres3  our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  views  advanced  by  the  Independent  on  this 
subject.  To  lug  in  a  series  of  sentimental  ideas  and  expressions,  in  writing  on  a  practical 
or  scientific  subject,  is  a  glaring  iinprojiriety,  and  one  that  is,  wo  regret  to  say,  by  no  means 
uncomuion.  Plain  matters  of  fact  should  be  stated  in  ],>lain,  evcry-day  language,  and  not 
be  cumbered  and  mystiticd  by  superfluous  and  inai)propriato  ornaments,  "artificial  flowers 
and  gaudy  tail-featliers."  There  arc  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  which  naturally 
call  up  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  these  seek  utterance  in  appropriate  language,  as  do 
joy,  sorrow,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the  lieart.  There  is  "a  law  of  propriety"  in  these 
matters,  which  nature  herself  has  established,  and  which  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  share 
of  conmion  sense  can  scarcely  fail  to  discover. 


Snskitra   to   ffiorrtsponibtRta. 

I  sF.xn  you  several  portions  of  bark  taken  from  diseased  Pear  trees  in  my  orchard,  for  yonr  examination.  Tlie 
first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  very  slight — (|uite  a  small  brown  speck.  As  it  projiresses,  the  bark  beeomea  darker, 
and  scaly;  occasionally  it  cracks  open — usuiilly  running  up  or  down  the  branches,  seldom  reaching  round  until  badly 
diseased,  which  it  finally  does.  The  alburnum,  or  sap  wood,  now  being  exposed,  the  limb  perishes  In  the  same  way 
as  by  ringing  or  girdling — sometimes  the  first  year,  but  generally  the  second.  (1) 

On  one  piece  of  bark  you  will  find  about  half  of  it  black,  the  other  perfectly  sound.  This  I  think  is  quite  different 
from  the  first,  and  I  find  that  it  kills  the  limb  in  a  short  time.  I  dread  it  worse  than  the  other,  and  have  amputated 
the  limbs  on  which  I  have  found  it,  instantcr.  (i) 

Now,  sir,  is  this  not  bark -blight,  and  totally  difierent  from  leaf-blight?  I  find  no  mention  of  either  of  them  by 
Downing,  Thomas,  or  Baehy,  and  have  concluded  that  it  difiers  from  all  other  kinds  of  blight,  and  is  peculiar  to  our 
section  of  country.  With  a  small  microscope,  CTC.  superficial  measure,  I  have  examined  closely  for  insects,  which  I 
thought  might  be  lodged  in  the  bark,  but  found  none.  The  trees  from  which  the  bark  was  cut  are  dwarfs,  grown  on 
the  Quince,  of  various  ages  from  one  to  six  years  old.  They  were  remarkably  healthy  until  last  August,  when  every 
one  of  them  (some  400  of  80  or  90  varieties)  were  attacked  with  fire-blight— something  I  had  never  seen  before  ;  not 
one  variety  escaped,  though  on  some  kinds  it  was  much  worse  than  on  others.  I  cut  off  the  affected  parts,  which 
were  mostly  the  young  and  tender  terminal  shoots,  and  thus  arrested  the  disease,  when  they  threw  out  another  growth, 
and  before  frost  they  appeared  as  he.ilthy  as  before.  Having  sold  my  farm,  in  January,  1S5.3,  I  reserved  all  my 
dwarfs,  and  removed  them  to  my  father's  garden,  a  sandy  soil,  they  having  before  stood  in  a  clay  soil.  'Was  the 
change  of  soil  the  cause  of  these  different  forms  of  blight?  (3)  Last  winter  I  removed  them  to  a  clay  soil,  and  now 
find  the  first  form  of  blight  in  abundance. 

Now  if  you  will  point  out  a  remedy,  so  that  I  can  once  more  keep  my  trees  hcilthy,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor; 
and  as  a  compensation  would  be  glad  to  have  you  turn  this  way  in  the  Pear  season,  and  if  I  can  not  present  as  high 
flavored,  I  know  I  can  show  you  some  of  the  weightiest  fellows  you  have  ever  seen.  (4) 

Can  you  tell  me  were  seed  of  the  Victoria  regia  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price?  (-5)  Has  it  ever  flowered  in  open 
ponds  in  the  United  States?  (0) 

Whenever  you  discover  the  best  Quince  for  stocks  for  the  Pear,  I  should  like  to  be  informed.  Pomological  doctors 
seem  to  differ.  (7)  Have  you  not  altered  your  opinion  since  you  published  your  Fruit  Garden  f  Tou  there  speak 
highly  of  the  Upright  Quince.  Dow.m.no  says  the  common,  or  Apple  Quince,  ia  as  good  as  any  when  once  budded, 
being  harder  to  bud  than  the  Angers. 

Should  nurserymen  be  responsible  for  trees  not  properly  paclced  for  distant  transportation  ?  (S)  I  have  lost  many 
trees  and  plants,  beside  having  to  pay  freight  and  charges,  as  well  as  first  cost,  on  bundles  and  boxes  sent  me  from 
your  State.  In  soniC  instances,  all  that  I  could  find  was  the  labels  and  packing  material.  This  winter  I  received  a 
lot  of  trees  packed  in  three  bundles.  The  matting  was  rubbed  nearly  cff;  the  rats  had  cut  nearly  every  root  off,  and 
most  of  the  branches.  Tliis  was  perplexing,  I  assure  you.  But  more  of  this  at  another  time— hoping,  however,  you 
will  give  us  an  article,  in  the  IlorticuUxirist,  on  packing  of  trees  and  plants  for  distant  transportation  ;  it  is  a  matter 
ofimpoi-tance  to  ^yurchaserfi. 

Who  makes  the  best  brass  garden  syringes,  and  garden  engines?    Also,  prices  (0)    M. — Ifinda  Co.,  Mins. 

(1)  The  pieces  of  bark  affected  with  this  form  of  blight  have  much  of  th.it  cankered,  unsound 
appearance,  which  the  trees  of  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  usually  presents  as  they  advance  in  age 
ave  not  seen,  in  any  other  instance,  any  blight  or  canker  like  this  from  Mississippi. 
This  bark  has  the  appearance  of  being  attacked  with  the  so-called  fire-blight,  a  small 
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appearing  to  be  burnt  or  blistered.  "When  that  blight  prevailed  here,  we  frequently  saw  such 
cases.  The  only  remedy  we  are  at  present  prepared  to  suggest,  is  that  of  cutting  oflF  promptly  as 
possible  all  affected  parts. 

(3)  It  might  be  the  cause  of  the  first,  which  is  a  sort  of  canker,  induced  by  an  unliealthy  circu- 
lation.    The  other  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  fire-blight  under  a  peculiar  form. 

(4)  What  is  your  best  Pear  season?  We  only  fear  it  comes  too  soon.  If  it  were  in  December 
or  January,  we  would  be  there.     At  any  rate,  you  must  let  us  hear  all  about  them, 

.  (5)  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Meeuan  &  Sanders,  of  Philadelphia.  See  their  advertisement  in  this 
journal. 

(6)  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

(7)  The  Angers  is  probably  the  best  of  all,  as  we  stated  in  the  Fruit  Garden  three  years  ago. 
The  Paris  or  Fontenay  stock  is  not  much  inferior,  and  may  be  even  preferable  for  certain  varie- 
ties and  certain  circumstances.  The  Upright  lacks  sufficient  vigor  and  hardiness,  but  it  makes  a 
good  stock  for  the  Orange,  Portugal,  and  other  Quinces. 

(8)  Nurserymen  should  suffer  tlie  consequences  of  bad  packing,  unless  they  pack  as  ordered  by 
the  purchaser.  Packing  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  nursery  business.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  packing,  and  have  not  the  necessary  facilities  for  doing  it,  should  not  meddle  with 
distant  trade  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  certainly  get  into  trouble,  and  get  others  in  with  them. 

(9)  We  have  a  very  good  garden  engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Downs  &  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
for  about  $25.  We  do  not  know  who  makes  brass  syringes.  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New  York,  keeps 
a  general  assortment  of  garden  implements. 


I  HAVE  a  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  which  is  planted  with  fruit  trees ;  the  soil  is  principally  of  a 
peaty,  vegetable  nature,  and  when  I  got  it,  six  years  ago,  was  in  a  very  wet,  marshy  state,  caused  by  the  water  com- 
ing through  the  bank  from  the  land  back,  but  by  under-draining  it  is  now  quite  dry  and  in  such  seasons  as  the  last, 
rather  much  so.  I  have  carted  on  to  it  a  quantity  of  sand  and  manured  it  with  stable  manure  and  lime.  It  has  been 
under  cultivation  five  years,  the  most  of  which  time  it  has  been  planted  with  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees,  which 
thrive  very  well  were  it  not  r>r  a  blight  which  has  attacked  them,  the  manner  of  which  is  as  follows  : — In  the  month 
of -June,  when  they  are  growing  rapidly,  aU  at  once  the  leaves  become  black  as  if  they  arc  burnt,  the  wood  dries  up, 
and  the  tree  dies.  I  liave  this  season,  as  well  as  formerly,  lost  several  young  Pear  trees  by  it.  The  Plums  do  not 
seem  affected  by  it.  but  the  Pears  and  Apples  are  very  much  so.  It;  the  nursery  rows  some  have  all  this  year's  wood 
blackened,  some  only  part  of  it,  while  others  have  only  some  of  the  leaves  touched,  and  others,  again,  not  hurt  at  all. 
The  blight  is  not  confined  to  .any  particular  kind  or  size,  nor  any  section  of  the  low  ground— sometimes  the  tallest 
are  taken,  and  sometimes  the  smallest.  The  blight  comes  instiintaneously  on  them,  so  that  in  24  hours  or  less  a  fine, 
growing,  healthy  tree,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  be  transformed  into  a  black  unsightly  mass. 

I  have  examined  different  authors  on  the  subject  and  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  fire-blight  or  not.  Tou  would 
oblige  me  by  giving  your  opinion  of  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  let  me  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it. 

I  have  had  Swedish  Turnips  on  a  part  of  the  land  for  two  ye.irs,  and  the  leaves  are  also  affected  at  a  later  period 
of  the  year  by  becoming  yellow  and  withered,  when  the  turnips  stop  growing.  Is  it  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  is  it  something  they  require  ?  On  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  it  is  a  dry  shifting  sand,  the  trees  are  not  so  liable  to 
this  blight,  as  on  the  low  mucky  ground.    A.  Toung. — Port  Sarnia,  C.  W. 

As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  your  description,  the  malady  complained  of  is  the  fire-blight,  so- 
called.  It  is  generally  believed  that  trees  growing  on  low,  rich,  damp  soil,  are  more  suscej^tiWe 
to<he  attacks  of  this  blight  than  those  on  dryer  and  poorer  soils.  We  have  met  with  no  proofs 
of  this,  however,  in  our  own  experience.  We  can  suggest  no  remedy  but  that  of  promptly  cut- 
ting away  the  affected  part  down  to  the  sound  wood,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  discovered  before 
the  whole  tree  is  affected.     When  this  is  the  case,  destroy  it  immediately,  root  and  branch. 


There  has  appeared  on  my  Elm  trees  a  species  of  insect,  Mhich  causes  a  hollow  excrescence  on  the  leaf,  with  an 
aperture  on  the  under  side  lea<ling  into  it.  Tliis  hollow  chamluT  is  filled  with  ])urplc  colored  lice.  If  you  know  of 
a  cure  or  preventive,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  making  it  known  through  the  IlortictiUiuist.  I  inclose  you  a  speci- 
men.   Geo.  J.  IIuouES. — Chatham,  Pa. 

excrescence  is  the  work  of  a  species  of  gall  fly.     The  oidy  remedy  we  know,  is  to  destroy 
galls  or  excrescences  before  the  young  insects  escape. 
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1  wmn  lo  make  a  Btatcment  or  two,  and  osk  n  few  questions,  refiupstlnj;  anhwrre  for  my  own  antl  others  boneflt : 
Wo  liBve  tills  n-nsoii  lost  iimny  of  our  Tenr  IukIh  on  tlie  Angem  Quinoo.  Tliey  were  wt  tlio  enrly  pnrt  of  Septem- 
ber Inst,  oil  ilirifly  sloeks,  went  into  winter  iiiiiirlers  in  fine  eonditlon,  iind  nppeiiretl  to  be  iill  riplil,  until  ntiout  the 
letli  of  Mareli,  when  I  iiotieed  tlie  tops  I'f  M>tne  of  tlie  Quinees  sliowed  pi^ns  of  pliriiikiiiK  lialf  way  ilown.  About  the 
Ifilli  the  niuleliins  was  pnninlly  removed,  n«  rools  began  tti  strike  out  nliovo  the  ground.  Or.  Ibo  Ifelh  the  weulliir 
came  off  very  cold,  and  continued  to  freeze  for  three  days  in  sueecssion  ;  tlie  tliennometer  jiart  of  the  time  was  down 
to  lb"-'.  Ab.nit  this  time  I  nolieed  a  ehange  in  the  appenrnnee  of  some  of  the  buds,  they  beconiiiif:  dark  colored.  (»n 
frxaminaii'in  I  found  they  were  discolored  ln.--ide.  On  the  '2Mh,  'JOth,  a/.d  •J7lh,  it  froze  liard,  the  llurnioinet<  r  reaeh- 
1ns  l^"-  *^*"  '''^'  ^'''"'  •'""  thermometer  stood  at  70°  in  the  shade.  At  this  time  the  bark  of  some  of  the  Quinces  waa 
shriveled  from  the  top  to  the  grouml  ;  others  were  only  srij;hlly  injured.  Durin;j  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  March 
and  April,  very  little  rain  or  snow  fell.  A  few  days  in  January  it  was  severly  eold,  with  strong  winds.  The  ther- 
mometer indicated  22"  below  zero.  What  should  have  caused  the  destruction— hard  freezing  weather  in  the  winter, 
or  removing:  the  mulching  loo  soon  with  the  late  freezing  weather,  or  the  continued  dry  weather,  or,  in  part,  all?  (1) 
The  excessive  cold  winter  and  severe  spring  haiidleil  our  budded  Cherries  unmercifully.  Last  fall  was  a  very 
warm  one,  and  vegetation  continued  to  grow  freely,  and  unlil  the  first  frosts,  wliich  was  severe  freezing  weather,  I 
noticed  the  extreme  tops,  of  (.'berries  in  particular,  were  injured  by  the  sudden  check.  Some  varieties  did  not  lorin 
terminal  buds,  such  as  X.tpoleon  Sigarreaii,  Doicnfr''»  LaU',  DarenporVn  Early,  TrddcscanCii  Black  JUart,  Jiurr'a 
S'l'lling,  American  Amber,  Baumaii^s  May,  and  Whit^  Heart.  The  Duke  and  Morrello  families,  and  some  few 
varieties  of  the  Heart  and  I'.igarreau  formed  their  terminal  buils.  After  the  extreme  colJ  weather  in  January  I 
noticed  the  bark  on  the  south  side  of  our  early  Cherry  trees  was  shrivelled  and  dark  colored  to  the  wood  ;  as  sjjring 
approached,  it  extended  downward  and  around.  ]?y  April  the  extent  of  the  injury  was  more  visible— many  were 
dead  below  the  intersection  with  the  seedling.  The  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stocks,  where  very  rapid  and  late  growth 
occurred,  suffered  equally  with  some  of  the  budded  varieties— those  with  terminal  buds  suffering  the  least,  in  fact  but 
little.  Should  the  fast  growing  have  been  headed  back  in  August,  or  later?  (2)  Last  year's  buds  did  not  wholly 
escape  unscathed,  and  of  those  varieties  above  named  as  not  having  formed  terminal  buds,  the  loss  was  the  most 
severe.  AVe  lose  Pear  and  Cherry  buds  in  the  spring  by  some  insect  eating  out  the  center  just  as  the  bud  begins  to 
gt-irt.  The  ant  (of  which  we  have  not  a  few)  is  charged  with  it  It  may  be  some  other  insect.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  what  it  may  be?  (3)  Late  frosts  have  destroyed  most  of  the  fruit  in  this  section.  Lewis  Ellswohth. 
—XupienUle,  Du  Page  Co.,  III. 

(1)  The  high  wind  in  January,  with  the  the  thcrraotneter  at  22°  below  zero,  was  a  suffioierit 
cause  of  the  injufies  to  the  8tocks;  but  the  buds  must  have  suffered  more  from  the  cold  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  after  the  mulching  was  removed  and  roots  had  begun  to  form. 

(2)  Stopping  in  August  will  aid  materially  in  ripening  the  shoots.  "We  practice  it  here  with  a 
few  tender  sorts;  but  you  will  insure  the  greatest  safety  by  planting  on  your  poorest  and  tliinest 
soils,  and  above  all  in  sheltered  situations.  Ko  nursery  work  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in 
riinois,  without  shelter. 

(3)  Doubtless  some  sort  of  beetle  ;  the  ant  is  innocent 


Feeling  entirely  confident  that  you  are  competent  to  give  information  respecting  all  subjects  connected  with  horti- 
culture, I  solicit  you  to  give  me  a  little  information  respecting  the  following  matters  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  IloriicuUnriist. 

What  kind  of  manure  is  best  for  Strawberries?  What  should  be  the  relative  proportion  of  staminate  to  pistilate 
plants  when  planted  in  rows  or  in  alternate  strips?  Is  ^IcAroy's  Superior  jisaXvahXe  Strawberry  or.  not  ?  What 
k;nd  of  flowers  does  it  produce  ?    Please  name  some  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  cultivation.  (1) 

How  are  stocks  grafted  in  the  winter  preserved  ?  What  time  in  the  spring  should  they  be  planted  out,  and  if  they 
succeed  and  grew  well  what  height  will  they  attain  the  first  season  ?  IIow  many  stocks  can  a  man  well  skilled  in  the 
business  graft  in  a  day,  and  upon  an  average  how  many  will  grow  ?  (2) 

AVhen  is  the  best  time  to  cut  grafts  for  root-grafting  in  the  winter,  and  what  do  grafts  of  the  best  standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  &c.,  generally  cost?  (3) 

Do  nurserymen  cultivate  trees  expressly  for  grafts,  or  do  they  pnine  limbs  off  of  the  trees  that  they  expect  to  "dis- 
pose of?  (4) 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  grafts  or  buds  of  the  Heart  Cherries  will  not  grow  on  stocks  of  the  Morello  or  Dukes. 
Please  give  a  little  information  on  this  subject,  and  inform  me  what  kind  of  stocks  should  be  used  for  Heart,  Bigar- 
reau,  Morello,  and  Duke  Cherries?  (5)    A  Subscbibee. 

(1)  You  will  find  answers  to  your  Strawberry  questions  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

(2)  Covered  up  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  Plant  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
good  working  order.  Two  feet  is  a  good  growth  for  root-grafted  Apples,  the  first  year,  in  this 
climate.     A  good  grafter  can  set  2,000  a  day  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  seventy-five  to  eighty  per 

ill  grow. 
"We  prefer  to  cut  grafts  here  in  the  month  of  December,  but  it  can  be  done  safely  from  the 
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fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  buds  begin  to  S'well.     As  to  prices,  you  mu&t  consult  the  nurserymen. 
See  our  advertising  pages. 

(4)  They  do  cultivate  trees  expressly  for  grafts  in  some  cases,  but  when  necessary,  they  cut 
from  trees  intended  for  sale. 

(5)  The  two  bcbt  stocks  for  Cherries  of  all  sort?,  are  the  Mazzard  and  Mahahb.     Ileaits,  Dukes, 
and  Morellos  will  all  take  on  both  these.     The  Mahaleb  is  used  for  dwarf  trees. 


Tour  great  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.,  lias  induced  me  toaslc  for  tlie  following  informa- 
tion. Why  are  Grape  vines  that  are  trained  on  the  ground  to  propagate  from,  or  fur  ollif-r  purposes,  freer  fnitn 
mildew  than  those  trained  on  elevated  frames?  Is  it  because  nitre  gathers  in  the  shade  of  Ihein,  as  under  old  build- 
ings, and  thus  aBording  a  specific  against  mildew,  or  is  something  else  the  cause  ?  An  answer  to  the  above  is 
repcetfully  solicited,  as  it  may  assist  me  in  an  experiment  I  am  engaged  in,  of  which,  if  successful,  you  shall  be  duly 
apprised.    S.  Oscak  Cross. — Saudi/  Hill,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Grapes  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground  are  loss  liable  to  n.ildew 
than  those  upon  raised  trellises.  "We  can  not  speak  positively  as  to  the  eause.  It  may  be  owing 
to  the  more  moist  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them  on  the  ground,  and  their  boii.g  less  exposed 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Some  experiments  made  in  the  south  of  Franc>%  when  the 
vine  disease  (a  sort  of  mildew)  was  making  great  havoc,  proved  that  the  vine  was  safer  on  the 
ground,  and  more  especially  on  a  grassy  surface,  than  on  the  trellis.  The  subject  is  worthy  of 
iuvestigution. 

One  of  the  boundaries  of  my  place  of  residence  is  a  high,  steep  bank  of  gravel  and  sand,  about  ICO  or  170  feet  long, 
and  from  15  to  3D  feet  high.  The  expense  of  covering  it  with  loam  and  seeding  it  down  would  be  more  than  I  wish 
to  incur.  Is  there  not  some  method  of  covering  it  with  vegetation,  other  than  that — such  as  planting  cuttings  of  some 
quiclily  growing  tree  thickly  over  the  surface,  thus  shading  the  surface  and  gradually  enriching  it  by  decomposition 
of  leaves?  What  trees  grow  naturally  in  such  situations?  Or  if  there  is  any  method  of  attaining  my  object,  other 
than  the  above,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  making  it  known  in  tlie  next  number  of  the  Uorticultutut.  D.  L.  J. — 
Birmingham,  Conn. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  quickly-growing  tree  that  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  such  soil. 
It  strikes  us  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  clothe  it  with  vegetation,  would  be  to  plant  small 
trees  of  Larcli,  Spruce,  and  Pine,  over  it,  making  a  sort  of  bed  of  good  earth  for  each.  This 
might  be  done  with  trifling  labor  and  expense,  and  small  plants  cost  but  little.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  correspondents  can  suggest  something  better. 


I  nEEEwiTH  send  you  some  pieces  of  Apple  tree  covered  with  insects  or  the  deposit  of  insects.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance on  a  few  trees  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  It  commences  its  work  sometime  in  June. 
The  leaves  quickly  die  as  far  as  its  work  extends.  I  have  within  the  last  few  days  noticed  some  of  the  same  sort  of 
■work  upon  some  of  my  Pear  trees.  Currants,  &c.  As  I  know  but  little  about  insects  in  general,  and  the  ones  alluded 
to  in  particular,  any  information  respecting  it,  as  to  the  best  method  of  destroying  it,  or  preventing  its  appearance, 
either  through  the  IlorticiUturist  or  by  letter  will  be  thankfully  received.    A  Subscriber. — Elkton,  Todd  Co.,  Ky. 

The  shoots  inclosed  were  so  dried  and  blackened  that  we  could  form  no  accurate  opinion  as  to 

tlie  cause  of  the  disease.     They  had  all  the  appearance  of  shoots  of  the  Apple  affected  with  what 

is  known  as  fire-blight,  in  which  they  turn  suddenly  black,  as  if  burnt,  and  exude  small  globules 

of  sticky,  sour,  diseased  sap. 

« 

I  INCLOSE  three  gooseberries  punctured  and  containing  the  young  larva;  of  the  insect  previously  described  to  you. 
My  whole  crop  is  again  destroyed,  amounting  to  several  bushels.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  species  of  eurculio,  if 
not  the  real  eurculio  ;  if  so,  it  appears  strange  to  me  that  they  never  were  attacked  before  the  two  past  seasons,  when 
the  eurculio  has  been  outrageous  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and  frequently  more  so  than  the  present  season. 

I  also  inclose  two  coccoons,  and  three  insects — a  species  of  canker  worm — in  the  winged  state  that  will  soon  destroy 
all  the  curr.ints  and  gooseberries  in  Canada,  if  a  speedy  remedy  cannot  bo  found.  They  commence  preying  upon 
the  foliage  sometime  in  June,  literally  covering  the  bushes  and  devouring  every  leaf  and  leaving  the  bushes  like  bare 
snaggs  with  the  fruit  dried  upon  them.  In  some  districts  the  gooseberry  and  currant  is  totally  abandoned — dug  up 
and  thrown  out.  I  had  expected  to  hear  something  from  Rochester  before  this,  but  nothing  has  appearcil.  The 
b1  eleventh  hour  is  approaching  ;  if  anything  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  done  quickly.  I  have  been  informed  that 
KOt  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  Ave  or  six  years  ago,  and  have  since  been  nuning  southward.  They  hav 
^\      made  their  appearance  in  this  locality. 
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I  will  glvo  a  short  dcacriptlon  of  the  worm  :— Whfin  ftilly  grown,  rather  more  than  an  inch  In  length,  ycllowlnh 
ffroon  anil  oju'i-kled  with  bliick  ;  when  the  bu.shes  are  shaken  they  will  KU!<l>eiiil  IhelUKelveg  l>y  a  lliie  thread  and 
reinniti  in  a  <lnn;;llnt;  position  until  all  ia  (iui<'t,  when  they  will  lu-icend  apiin  hy  the  same  thread  ;  when  the  geawin  of 
feiifiting  i«  over  they  t<U!<|>end  themselves  by  a  thread  to  the  ground,  enter  it  l>oni  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  ineh, 
form  a  CK'coon,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  conio  out  the  (ly  and  return  to  the  buchca  again.  )ly  hhukinj/;  the 
bushes  when  the  leaves  are  on  they  will  disloilge  themselves  and  fly  for  protection  in  all  direetlons,  hiding  ain'mg 
any  rubbish  they  can  find.  I  have  never  seen  them  before  this  season,  and  can  give  no  further  inforniation  from 
personal  experience  at  present,  but  am  on  the  alert.  I  found  them  trespassing  upon  my  bushes,  and  immediately 
declarid  war  against  them.  I  sallied  out  two  or  three  times  a  day,  armed  with  an  old  tin  dish,  gave  the  bushes  a 
shake,  ami  after  they  were  dangling  in  tln^ir  siispende<l  form  I  could  easily  secure  lliciii  in  the  "Id  tin  dish.  I  have 
no  doubt  1  destroyed  several  pecks  of  the  worms.  I  have  been  informed  that  where  they  once  made  their  apyiear- 
ancc  they  never  failed  to  annually  destroy  the  Currant  and  fJooseberry,  and  all  the  remedies  that  could  be  applied 
proved  of  no  avail.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  dispensing  with  such  refrigeratiuu  luxuries  as  liiliM  and  CrUpa. 
Samuel  Stoser. — Ilumherstone,  C.  W. 

The  gnib  ■within  the  fruit  is  undoubtedly  the  curculio,  but  tlie  winged  insect  and  the  chi-ysalis 
are  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  We  have  known  them  to  be  very  troublesome  at  Toronto;  but  if 
they  are  sharply  looked  after,  and  taken  when  quite  small,  they  can  be  subdued  before  they  do 
much  injury.  Clean  lime  water  thrown  on  them  with  a  syringe, — and  tobacco  water,  as  we  have 
frequently  recommended  to  kill  aphides, — or  whale  oil  soap  and  water,  mixed  at  tlie  rate  of 
about  two  pounds  of  soap  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water, — will  drive  them  off;  and  where  any  or  all 
these  fail  to  clear  the  bushes,  hand  picking  should  complete  the  work.  The  leaves  should  be 
examined,  on  the  under  sides,  both  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  all  eggs  destroyed. 


Jllortitultural    .Socittt'ts,    &-c. 

A  Gre.vt  "Cattle  Convention"  in  Ohio. — We  have  to  Ccall  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  following  circular.  The  United  States  Society  has  made  a  very  fortunate  choice 
of  location  for  such  a  gathering  —  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  stock  region  in  America- 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  successful  as  its  predecessor,  the  great  horse  show  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts : — 

Dear  Sir: — The  25th,  26th,  and  2'7th  days  of  Ootober  next  have  been  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  for  holding  its  first  Cattle  Convention,  in  the  City  of  Springfield. 
Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  distributed  in  premiums  for  the  best  stock  of  the  various  breeds 
of  Cattle  subject  to  Competiti  on  without  territorial  limit. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  have  been  careful  to  se- 
lect a  time  that  will  not,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  conflict  with  any  of  the  State  Fairs  or  other 
meetings  of  general  interest;  and  after  due  deliberation  have  selected  this  place  as  the  most 
eligible  for  holding  the  Cattle  Fair.  Springfield  is  centrally  located  as  regards  the  cattle 
region ;  it  is  most  convenient  of  access  by  rail  road  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass- 
The  means  for  accommodating,  at  very  moderate  charges,  a  large  number  of  persons  are  ample. 
Private  houses  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests.  There  are  also  eighteen  cities  and 
towns  within  reach  by  an  hour's  ride  on  the  rail  roads,  on  which  extra  trains  will  be  placed  to 
accommodate  such  as  wish  to  go  elsewhere  for  lodgings. 

About  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been  enclosed,  and  more  than  three  hundred  stalls  will 
be  prepared  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  during  the  convention. 

It  is  expected  that  very  liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  by  all  the  rail  road  companies, 
both  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  the  conveyence  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  Fair. 

"We  respectfully  solicit  your  attendance  on  the  occasion,  and  that  you  will  furnish  us  with 
such  aid  as  you  may  feel  disposed  in  making  known  the  objects,  time,  and  place  of  the  Conven- 
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tion ;  and  if  you  have  improved  stock  of  cattle,  of  any  description,  we  cordially  invite  you  to 
enter  them  for  competition. 

A  List  of  Premiums  and  a  Copy  of  Regulations  -will  shortly  be  published. 

J.  T.  Warder,  C.  M.  Clark,  Chandler  Robbins,  Local  Executive  Committee, 
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Genesee  A^alley  ITonTicrLTUBAL  Society. — The  Summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Corinthian  Hall,  Roclitster,  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  following  are  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees: 

Eepokt  of  the  Committee  on  Flo\?er3  and  Flowering  Plants.— The  display  this  sc.nson  wrs  very  creditable 
to  the  Society,  though  not  in  as  great  profusion  as  at  some  former  shows,  but  the  articles  exhibited  were  choice  and 
well  grown.  Cut  flowers  from  out  of  doors,  particularly  roses,  were  in  great  abundance,  but  they  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  would  have  been  had  not  a  heavy  rain  the  day  before  materially  injured  many  of  the  blooms. 
Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry  contributed  a  superior  collection  of  Phloxes,  Pseonias,  and  other  cut  flowers.  The  display 
of  Eoses,  embracing  23S  varieties  from  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  was  very  fine.    The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums : 

Amateurs'  List.— ^o«e.s— Best  collection,  named,  J.  A.  Eastman,  $3 ;  2d  best  do.,  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  Brockporl,  %1. 
Best  6  varieties  named,  D.  P.  Newell,  $1.  Verbenas— Bait,  collection,  named,  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  Brockport,  $2. 
Boquet—^eii  table,  C.  F.  Crossman,  $2  ;  2d  best  table,  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  Brockport,  $1 ;  best  hand,  Mrs.  M.  Jewell,  $2. 

Nurserymen's  List.— ^osf?s— Best  collection,  ElUanger  &  Earry,  Diploma;  2d  best,  Samuel  Moulson,  $2 ;  best 
25  varieties,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  $3 ;  best  12  varieties,  A.  Loomis,  Byron,  N.  Y.,  $2.  Yo-henas—Beii  collection  named, 
A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Diploma  ;  best  12  varieties,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  .$2  £uqn.ets—V,(!ii  table,  C.  J.  Eyan  &  Co.,  $2  ;  2d  best 
table,  Jno.  Donncllan  &  Nephews,  $1 ;  best  hand,  C.  J.  Eyan  &  Co.,  $2;  2d  best.  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  $1.  Floral  Orna- 
ment—Tie&\,,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  .$3.  Green  Home  Pla7its— Best  collection,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Diploma ;  best  12  specimens, 
Bissell  &  Hooker,  $5. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— The  Committee  on  Fruits  report  that  the  exhibition  of  Strawberries  was  very 
fine,  though  the  exhibitors  were  few  in  number.  The  fruit  well  grown,  but  the  flavor  considerably  injured  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains. 

In  the  amateur  list,  no  collections  were  offered  worthy  a  premium. 

In  the  professional  list,  EUwanger  &  Barry  exhibited  34  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including  several  seedlings  of 
their  own  raising.  BisseU  &  Ilooker  17  varieties,  very  well  grown.  Geo.  Newland,  of  Palmyra,  15  varieties,  well 
grown,  and  especially  the  lied  Alpitie,  which  were  much  larger  than  they  are  ordinarily  grown.  He  had  several 
varieties  not  in  other  collections.  Among  these  the  Pyramidal  Chilian  attracted  much  attention,  both  from  its  size 
and  excellence.  D.  Southworth,  of  Penfield,  presented  Burr's  New  Pine  in  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  Zera  Burr,  of 
Perrinton,  exhibited  13  varieties  of  seedling  Cherries,  several  of  which  give  promise  of  excellence.  They  are  mostly 
early  and  on  that  account  valuable.  EUwanger  &  Barry  exhibited  16  varieties  of  early  Cherries,  including  Gov. 
Wood,  Rockport  Bigarreau,  Burr's  Seedling  and  Coe's  Transparent,  fine  American  sorts.  T.  A.  Newton  sent  for 
exhibition  a  large  number  of  quart  boxes  of  Burr's  New  Pine,  in  beautiful  condition.  The  following  are  premiums 
awarded  :  To  EUwanger  &  Barry,  for  best  collection  of  Strawberries,  $5;  to  Bissell  &  Hooker,  for  2d  best,  .$3  ;  to  Geo. 
Newland,  best  quart,  Pyramidal  Chilian,  $3 ;  to  D.  Southworth,  2d  best  Burr's  New  Pine,  $2 ;  to  Zera  Burr,  a 
gratuity  for  his  seedling  Cherries,  $5. 

Report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee.— The  Committee  regret  that  the  show  of  Vegetables  was  small,  and  their 
labors  consequently  light.  The  premiums  awarded  are  as  follows :— Zcttuce— Best  six  heads,  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  Brock- 
port,  .$2 ;  2d  do.  do.,  C.  F.  Crosman,  $1.  Cucumhers—Be»i  six,  C.  F.  Crosman,  %\.  P^as— Best  peck,  D.  C.  Green- 
leaf, Brockport,  $2 ;  2d  do.,  C.  F.  Crosman,  $1.    Rhubarb— Be&t  12  stalks,  John  Donnellan,  $1. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.— J/ai/  27,  1854— The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  President  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  on  his  motion,  the 
matter  was  recomitted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  policy  of  a  sale 
of  the  Society's  property  in  School  street,  and  of  purchasing  another  site  for  a  Hall :  The  Presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Wilder,  Walker,  French,  and  Stickner. 

W.  S.  King,  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  offered  the  following 
Report : 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  Society  to  examine  into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  award  to 
Messrs.  IIovEY  &  Co.  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  seedling  Cherry,  and  a  gratuity  of  |20  for  a  seedling  Pear,  report  the 
following  facta: 

That  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  (in  1853),  previous  to  the  incoming  of  the  newly-elected  Officers  and  Com- 
mittees, the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  presented  a  draft  of  his  report,  which  was  recommitted  to  him  for 
completion.  That  in  the  draft  of  Report  so  snbmitted,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  award  of  medal  or  gratuity  to 
&  Co.;  nor  up  to  that  time— the  last  day  of  their  existence— had  the  question  of  such  awards  been  discussed 

Committee. 

afler  the  adjournment  of  the  Society  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  and  attcr  the  departure  of  the  Chairman  of 


i 


FOBEIQN    NOTICES. 


the  FruH  Comniillec,  C.  M.  IIovkv  called  together  three  incnibers  of  Uic  Committee  (which  consists  of  seven  mcm- 
l>er>)  aii'l  urgeU  upon  them,  very  streniiouKly,  the  merits  of  the  seedling  Cherry,  which  he  claims  to  Imve  originated, 
niid  of  llic  IVnr,  which  he  clulms  to  huvc  iniroduced.  That  two  of  tiic  three  mcmbcrM  were  of  the  opinion  tlial  the 
Cherry  lind  not  been  cxhihited  for  flvc  years,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.  Tliis  poHlUon  was  controverted 
by  Mr.  IKivky,  who  alsxi  contended  that  his  seedling  wius  conceded  to  be  the  best  that  had  been  exhibltt^'d. 

■^our  C^inniiltee  understand  that,  when  the  mailer  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  one  menil>er  (of  those  |)reHenl)  declined 
to  vole,  one  other  voted  for  the  award  of  a  nudal  with  the  jiroviso  that  it  should  be  proveil  to  have  been  exhibited  live 
year5<,  and  the  other  number  voted  for  llie  award  willioul  conditions.    The  vote  ujKjn  tlie  IVar  was  about  the  s.iine. 

The  Coinniiltee  are  further  informed,  that  the  llrst  intimation  received  by  some  members  of  the  I'ruit  Cummitleo 
thai  such  awards  were  even  contemi)laIed,  was  obtained  from  the  itrinted  Transactions  of  the  t?oeiely. 

In  the  o]iinion  of  your  Connniltec,  lliis  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  competitor  for  the  highest  i)remium8  of  the  Society 
oujiht  not  to  pass  uiirebuked.  Not  only  is  it  subversive  of  all  order  and  good  government  that  Committees  sliould  be 
called  together  without  pr.iper  authority,  but  the  offence  is  magnified  when  the  person  usurping  the  powers  of  tho 
Cha'rman  is  himself  Ihe  claimant  before  the  Committee  —  a  party  to  a  suit,  before  judges  whom  he  may  select  for 
himself,  and  Uic  ex-parte  advocate  of  his  own  interests.  The  Society  is  wronged,  because  their  rujcs  are  trampled 
upon  ;  the  Committee  is  wronged,  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  full  discussion  and  of  time  jor  consul- 
tation ;  the  unnotified  members  are  wronged,  because  they  are  allowed  no  voice  in  Ihe  decision  ;  the  members  present 
are  wronged,  because  they  are  subjected  to  the  personal  solicitations  and  pcrsistive  pleadings  of  the  ajiplicant;  other 
competitors  for  premiums  are  wronged,  for  their  claims  are  pushed  aside  ;  the  public  is  wronged,  because  it  accepts 
as  the  wcll-eonsidcrcd  action  of  the  Society  what  Is,  in  truth,  but  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  members,  hastily  convened 
and  hurried  to  a  decision  by  the  party  most  interested. 

If  tins  instance  of  irregularity  which  has  been  brought  to  tlic  notice  of  the  Society  is  suffered  to  pass  without  censure, 
your  Committee  believe  that  the  public  will  regard  with  diminished  confidence  the  decisions  of  the  Society ;  for  they 
will,  with  reason,  suspect  that  our  mcilals  and  gratuities  for  new  varieties  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  are  indices 
rather  of  the  adroit  management  of  the  applicants  than  of  merit  in  Ihe  articles.  The  number  of  exhibitors  at  our 
shows  and  of  competitors  for  premiums  will  bo  sensibly  diminished  ;  for  modest  merit  will  have  no  chance  against 
unscrupulous  assurance.  Already  complaints,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  have  been  heard,  that  rules  which  are  strin- 
gently enforced  against  some  members,  are  broken  with  impunity  by  others. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  your  Committee  present  the  following  resolutions  for  your  ailoption  : 

Jlesolved,  That  the  conduct  of  C.  M.  IIovet,  a  member  of  this  Society,  in  procuring  the  award  to  IIovky  &.  Co.  of 
a  gold  medal  for  a  seedling  Cherry,  and  of  a  gratuity  of  $20  for  a  seedling  Tear,  was  irregular  and  improper,  and  is 
censured  by  this  Society. 

li'r-wlcaJ,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  nomination,  to  examine  and  report  what,  if  any,  alterations 
arc  needed  In  our  Constitution  or  By-Laws  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  transaction. 

Signed,  WILLLVM  S.  KINO, 

SAM'L   WALKEK. 

Tills  report,  ■nitli  the  annexed  resolutions,  after  an  interesting  argument  of  more  than  two 
hours'  duration,  was  ado])ted,  at  an  unusually  full  meeting,  with  but  one  disscniicnt  voice. 

R.  Mor.Ris  CopEi.AND,  of  Koxburj,  then  moved   a  reconsideration,  which  motion  was  lost 

The  following  committee  was  then  appointed  to  act  under  tho  second  resolution  :  Messrs.  B. 
V.  Fkencii,  S.vm'l  Waliver,  and  R.  Morris  Coieland. 

Adjourned  to  June  3d,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Cincinnati  IIoeticulturai.  Societt. — Since  the  Spring  Exhibition,  this  Society  has  lield  many 
very  interesting  meetings.  Fruits  of  variovis  sorts  have  made  their  appearance,  and  elicited  dis- 
cussion. Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  Gooseberries,  free  from  mildew,  produced  by  Dr. 
Brower,  of  Lawrcnceburgh,  Indiana.  This  exemption  is  attributed  by  the  cultivator  to  Ids 
method  of  summer  pruning.  The  premium  for  early  Pears  was  awarded  to  the  indefatigable 
pomologist,  Mr.  McWrLUAMS,  who  is  always  a  prominent  contributor,  and  who  has  again  pre- 
sented his  "Yellow  June"  Apples,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  Princes  Early  Harvest,  though 
differing  somewhat  from  the  descriptions  in  the  books,  and  remarkable  for  their  very  short  sterna, 
as  well  as  for  their  excellence.  F.  C.  Ives  has  surpassed  all  others  in  displays  of  Currants.  W. 
E.  Meaus  presented  for  Mr.  McCormack  a  variety  of  Black  Raspberry,  a  seedling  of  merit,  which 
was  commended  for  further  trial.  Mr.  Pinkenstein,  from  imported  German  trees,  exhibited 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries,  of  varieties  not  recognized  by  the  committee.  He  also  presented 
the  earliest  specimens  of  Egg  plants. — Horticultural  Review. 


The  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  Valley  Horticultural  Society  lield  its   first  exhibition  in 
Elmira  on  the  28th  of  June.     All  reports  speak  of  it  as  having  been  highly  succe.«sful.     We  hope 
ear  the  same  report  from  future  shows.     The  Society  embraces  a  tract  of  country  whi 
pport  such  a  Society  well,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  its  influence. 
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Hampden  Horticultural  Society. — ^Tlie  first  exhibition  of  this  society  for  the  present  season, 
took  place  on  Friday  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  conipetitura,  and  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
very  beautiful,  answering  fully  the  utmost  expectations  that  had  been  formed.  The  arr-ay  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  though  not  so  large  as  could  have  been  wished,  was  still  very  fine,  and 
presented  many  superior  specimens.  The  department  of  flowers  excelled,  and  great  taste  and  inge- 
nuity wore  shown  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  attractive  designs.  Our  space 
will  permit  us  to  enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  contributions  which  we  noticed  daring  a  brief  visit 
to  the  Hall.  Among  these  were  several  varieties  of  choice  plants,  including  a  splendid  Cactus  in 
full  bloom,  and  an  Orange  tree  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  from  Mrs.  E.  C.  Trask  ;  fourteen  vases  of 
rich  cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rice;  a  vase  of  Canterbury  bells,  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rumrill, 
attracted  much  admiration  ;  a  beautiful  vase  of  flowers  from  the  Misses  Edwards  ;  another  from 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Cuapin  ;  a  dish  of  Pansies  and  Verbenas,  very  choice,  from  Miss  C.  Lombard  ;  splendid 
Dahlias  and  Pa^onies,  tiie  former  the  only  ones  in  the  exhibition,  from  E.  Ingersoll;  an  Orange 
tree  bearing  rich  and  ripe  fruit,  from  Henry  Brewer,  Jr  ;  two  magnificent  vases  of  flowers  from 
Bliss  &  Haven  ;  beautiful  cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  E.  Buss,  Miss  Lucy  Ashmun,  and  Mrs.  S.  Merrick  ; 
a  superb  collection  of  plants  and  flowers  from  Mrs.  D.  C.  Brewer,  among  them  fifty  varieties  of 
Roses,  two  splendid  vase  boqucts  and  a  basket  of  cut  flowers;  from  B.  K.  Bliss,  another  choice 
variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  including  tastefully  arranged  Verbenas,  Pa^onies,  Roses,  <tc.;  a  rich 
boquet  of  dried  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  from  Geo.  M.  Atwater;  47  varieties  of  Verbenas,  from 
Dexter  Snow,  and  40  varieties  of  Roses,  from  Robert  E.  Moore,  both  of  Chicopee,  added  an 
attractive  contribution  to  the  display.  There  wei-e  many  others  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  pass  them  this  morning. 

Among  the  fruits  we  saw  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Strawberries,  from  Ira  B.  Sampson  ; 
rare  specimens  of  Gooseberries,  from  H.  J.  Chapin  ;  finely  developed  Cherries  of  the  Black  Tarta- 
rian variety,  from  James  M.  Thompson;  Coe's  Transparent,  do.,  superior,  from  James  D.  Brewer; 
also  fine  Black  Tartarian,  do.,  from  E.  McIntyre,  Daniel  Gay,  and  others ;  also  beautiful  speci- 
mens oi  May  Duke  and  Biff arreau,  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Adams;  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Straw- 
berries, Hovey,  Willcy,  and  /(.»irty  seedlings,  from  Daniel  Gay,  H.  J.  Coapin,  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Knox 
of  Longraeadow ;  among  other  choice  specimens  of  Strawberries,  was  a  jilate  of  Boston  Pine, 
from  Ira  B.  Sampson  ;  also  of  the  Giant  Alpine,  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Edwards.  In  this  department  of 
the  exhibition  there  were  also  other  tempting  specimens  of  various  fruits,  which  we  are  soriy  we 
have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

The  display  of  vegetables  presented  superior  products  for  the  season.  Among  them  were  some 
fine  varieties  from  Mrs.  R.  Bagg,  Jr.,  of  West  Springfield,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rumrill, 
Rev.  Mr.  Seeley,  Josiah  Hooker,  W.  M.  Carr,  H.  J.  Chapin,  and  others,  of  this  city. — Sjiri/iff^dd 

Rep\iblica7i. 
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Northwestern  Pomological  Convention. — The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  this  association  will  be 
held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  commencing  on  the  last  Tuesday  (20th)  of  September,  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  continuing  four  days.     Then  "come  one,  come  all"  interested  it  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

Communications  are  solicited  on  any  or  all  branches  of  horticulture  —  which,  logetiier  with 
any  boxes  of  specimens,  may  be  directed  to  the  "  N.  W.  Pomological  Convention,  care  of  Messrs. 
Avery,  Burlington,  Iowa." 

Editors  friendly  to  the  cause,  please  notice.  By  order.  F.  K.  PnoiNix,  Cor.  Scc'y. 


"Wisconsin  Fruft  Growers'  Association. — The  first  exhibition  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  about  the  first  of  October  next.  Of  the  precise  time  due  notice  will  be  given.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  spare  no  eft'ort  in  making  it  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  real  utility  to  all  concerned.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers : 

President— \l  J.  STARIN.  of  W.ilworth.     Vice  Presidents— filu.rs  Holmks,  of  Jefferson  ;  S.  P.  Latiirop,  of  Eock. 
Recording  Secretary— Makk  Millrk,  of  Rock.    Correspondiny  Secretary— Y..  B.  Quinkr,  of  Jefferson.     Treasurer 
-R.  W.  Paekeb,  of  Milwaukee.    MeeeuM/ve  Oommittee—Ca&a.  Qwvoav,  of  Milwaukee  ;  A.  L.  Castlkman,  of  Wau- 
kesha.   D.  J.  Powers,  of  Dane. 


>!(     8V2  KDITOK'8    TABLE. 

riTTsni'nGii  IIonTiiULTinAL  Society. — Tlie  usual  Monthly  Mectinp  of  the  Society  was  lield  on  the 
Vtli  in!»t     The  following  is  tiie  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Montiily  Exliibitions: 

KolKTt  MoKniclit.  Maii>''i<'-''<<'r.  exiiiliiu-d  7  varieties  of  PtrawluTrirw,  willi  tlieir  mcaMiremcnt — Virton'it  4%i  x  4, 
4Vx4. -I^  x-1;  liritM  l'^'K<v«4;"4  x4»„,4\x4,  ■4';x4;  MrAroi/n  Snji'i-ior  bx  A\i,  4\  x4'i,  4\i  xi;  BuixtJ'iU^ 
4>,  x.T*.  3\  x:1'i,  3'4x3%  ;  //or^-yN  .*»'«///«(/ 3 »„  x  4,:»V  x  3\,3,V  x3?4  ;  Ho/<tun  I'iuf  t  x3',',:v'«  x  3't,3';  x3S'; 
Jtotirtx"  Scdrlr-t,  tiio'liuin.  Tlio  Strawbi-rrics  exliit^ilcd  l>y  McKiiiglit  iiliow  evidence  nf  liipli  rultivntion — aiul  greatest 
perfection  attained  by  llie  several  named  varieties.  Hiij;h  McCartliy,  pardener  to  1).  Ilolmes,  exiilliited  fine  speci- 
uienS  cif  //('ivy's  Seedling,  Victoria  and  BuiuVs  I'ri:e.  James  Lamont,  gardener  to  .1.  H.  Shoenberger,  itpecimens  of 
ofllic  Victoria. 

Tlie  Coraniiltec  consider  Biiist  Prize  and  the  Brilifih  Queen  as  llie  best  varieties  of  Strawberries  for  market  pur- 
p^g^ — and  ilcAvoi/n  Superior  as  tlic  most  productive  and  fltiest  flavored  variety. 

Juiie  list — The  Society  met  nt  WAnoRor's.  J.  Munooni,  Jr.,  exhibited  eight  vaiieties  of  Moss 
Roses — Ci'litie,  Cri^tata,  Mottled,  Laiicii,  Angeliqur,  Adduide,  and  common  jink  —  exceedingly 
fragrant  and  beautiful.  Sir.  R.  McK.mgut  exhibited  a  stock  of  McAvoy's  Superior  Strawberry, 
with  eleven  perfect  berries.  At  the  meeting  two  weeks  since,  Mr.  M.  presented  three  ttocks, 
witli  twenty-two,  twenty,  and  nineteen  berries.  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing this  variety  for  garden  cultivation,  from  its  fine  size  and  delicious  taste.  It  is  scarcely  firm 
enough  for  a  market  fruit.  Burr's  New  Pine  is  of  good  size,  a  very  productive  and  aromatic 
fruit,  and  will  rank  with  Buist's  Prize  (our  No.  1)  as  a  market  fruit,  having  the  advantage  of 
ripenins  some  days  earlier.  The  British  Qneen,  e.xliibited  by  Mr.  McKnigut,  is  a  different  variety 
from  Brewer's  Victoria,  of  extra  large  size,  and  fine  flavor.  One  berry  measured  5^  by  4J  inches. 
Mr.  McKnight  exhibited  three  varieties  of  Raspberries  —  very  large  and  superior  White  Antwerp, 
Fastolf,  and  Ecd  Antwerp.  Mr.  Jas.  M<;LAUGnLix,  of  Ohio  township,  presented,  tluough  Mr. 
IIeiuleburg,  a  ba.-ke    of  very  large  Hautboys,  which  are  commended  for  their  delicious  perfume. 

The  ready  sale,  at  higli  prices,  of  good  fruit  in  our  market,  should  induce  every  person  to  send 
specimens  of  new  varieties,  especially  seedlings,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  so  that  reports  can 
be  made  as  to  the  varieties  deemed  most  worthy  of  cultivation  in  Allegheny  county. 

James  "Wardkop,  Secretary. 


Toi-F.Do  (Ohio)  IIor.Ticri.TiUAL  Society. — The  f^iliowing  officers  and  members  of  committees  have 
been  chosen  for  the  current  year : 

FEEDEKICK  BISSELL,  Pre/sidertt.  IIkney  Bennett,  Vice  President.  C.  E.  Pekigo,  Secretary.  A.  D.  Peltoj? 
Treanurer. 

Committees.— J5^^?//tc«  Comm/tt^e— Wm.  Baker,  T.  M.  Cooley,  and  T>.  Wadswortli.  On  Sfiode  Tree»—'i,\.  John- 
son, Chairman  ;  1st  Ward,  C.  W.  Hi'l ;  2d  Ward,  J.  W.  Kelsey  ;  3d  Ward,  J.  W.  Scott ;  4th  Ward,  W.  H.  Peabody. 
On  Fruits— T.  M.  Cooley,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Harris,  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  Chas.  E.  Perigo,  Geo.  W.  Scott,  and  Darwin  Gardner. 
On  VegetaUen—J.  W.  Brown,  >rrs.  II.  Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Collln.s,  Chas.  Williams,  and  II.  Kuctcnik.  On  Jlonef— 
Wm.  Baker,  Mrs.  M.  .Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  Bliss,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Perigo  Miss  Mary  MotU  On  Cut  Flowers— Vivms.Ti\  Arnoldt, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Waitc,  Mrs.  Thos.  Dunlap,  MifS  Elizabeth  Bissell,  Mrs.  N.  Allen.  On  Greenlioxise  Pluniii—T.  Hansen, 
Mrs.  L.  Bissell,  Mrs.  E.  Haskell,  Mr.  Brand,  T.  C.  Everts.  On  Miscellaneous  Artisles-ilTS.  J.  E.  Williams,  Mrs. 
John  Fitch,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Walbridge,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Williams,  Mrs.  Piatt 


Del.«\-are  (Ohto)  HoRTicrLTURAL  SOCIETY. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  Friday  evening 
last,  C.  lIiLUs  exhibited  Bed  Antwerp,  Franconia,  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonnm  Raspberries ;  Red 
and  White  Dutch  Currants;  and  Kceedham's  New  White  Blackberry.  The  last  named,  if  the 
specimens  exhibited  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  fruit,  is  one  of  those  horticultural  hum- 
bugs 80  frequently  imposed  upon  amateurs  by  unscrupulous  sharpers.  Mrs.  Kilbovrxe  sent  in  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Yucca,  a  beautiful  though  much  neglected  flowering  plant,  the  flow- 
ers in  bloom  on  two  spikes  numbering  nearly  three  hundred.  Miss  Callie  Murray  contributed 
a  very  handsome  boquet.  Mr.  Barnet  exhibited  a  fine  boquet,  and  a  superior  lot  of  vegetable* 
A  TnoMSON,  some  rare  flowers  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Moorpark  Apricot. — Olentangy  Gazette. 
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pints  m  iht  ^atlrning  u^  ginning  0f»^ttmnur  Iruits, 

E  believe  that  full  three-fourths  of  all  the  summer  fruits  consumed  in  this 
country,  reach  the  hands  of  consumers  in  a  totally  unfit  state  for  the  use  of 
human  beings  who  are  not  prepared  to  commit  suicide.  So  alarming  has  this  traffic 
become,  and  more  especially  in  cholera  times,  that  the  humane  and  enlightened  public 
authorities  of  such  well-regulated  cities  as  Rochester  have  actually  published  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  sale  of  fruit,  thus  placing  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  very 
worst  of  public  nuisances !  The  man  who  offers  fruit  for  sale  at  his  door,  is  con- 
sidered as  great  an  enemy  to  the  public  welfare  as  he  who  would  let  a  mad  dog 
loose  in  the  public  streets.  Is  not  this  something  to  be  surprized  at,  and  regretted  ? 
Fruits,  which  should  be  the  most  healthy  and  refreshing  articles  of  human  food,  and 
especially  during  the  sultry  season  of  the  year,  (when  strong  animal  food  is  out  of  the 
question,)  forbidden,  as  though  they  were  poison !  It  is  high  time,  surely,  for  some 
reformation  in  the  manner  of  preparing  and  offering  fruits  in  the  market.  Green 
Apples,  rotten  Pears,  and  fermented  Peaches,  will  not  much  longer  be  tolerated  by 
law  anywhere,  even  if  permitted  by  the  necessities  and  ignorance  of  the  public.  Those 
who  grow  fruits  for  market  must  therefore  make  up  their  minds  at  once  that  they 
must  prepare  them  properly,  just  as  farmers  do  their  grain,  beef,  pork,  or  poultry. 
All  these  things  must  by  common  consent  be  dressed  and  put  in  fair  marketable  con- 
dition before  being  exposed  for  sale,  and  why  not  fruits  ?  Look  at  the  economy  of 
the  matter.  One  man  comes  into  town  with  a  few  bushels  of  nice,  selected,  ripe 
Apples,  or  carefully  hand-picked  and  house-ripened,  delicious  Pears,  and  without  any 
peddling  about  the  streets  he  disposes  of  them  at  his  own  price ;  while  another,  who 
has  shaken  some  fruits  off  his  trees,  thrown  them  into  a  wagon  box,  and  brought 
them  into  market,  is  shunned  and  driven  out  of  town  with  his  load,  as  though  he  were 
freighted  with  a  plague. 

All  the  fruits  that  are  grown,  and  ten  times  as  many  more,  would  not  be  enough  to 
supply  the  public  wants  in  this  country,  were  they  properly  ripened.  Carelessness  is 
largely  at  the  bottom  of  the  abuses  that  prevail  in  these  matters.  Fruit-growing, 
with  a  great  majority  of  those  who  supply  the  markets  with,  fruit,  is  not  a  regular 
profession,  but  a  sort  of  subordinate  incidental  one ;  other  branches  of  their  pursuit 
are  considered  more  important,  and  the  fruits  are  passed  hurriedly  and  negligently 
through  their  hands,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  time.  There  is  a  great  field  open  to  those  who  will  embark  in  this  business  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly.  We  remember,  at  a  conversational  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers and  those  interested  in  the  subject,  at  Saratoga,  last  year,*  some  statements 
being  made,  showing  the  advantages  that  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  skill  and  care 
in  gathering,  ripening,  and  assorting  fruits  for  market.  It  was  stated  that  Bartlett 
Pears,  gathered  at  a  proper  time,  and  matured  in  the  house,  sold  for  three  or  four 

♦  See  page  517  of  oiir  last  volume. 
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times  as  much  as  others  carried  from  the  tree  direct  to  the  market ;  and  that,  by 
assortiii«'  them  into  grades,  a  few  of  the  very  finest  sold  for  as  much  as  the  whole 
would  have  brought  if  ofi'crod  in  promiscuous  order  as  they  came  from  the  tree.  This 
will  hold  good  everywhere,  even  with  public  taste  in  these  matters  crude  as  it  is. 

The  management  of  fruits  at  all  seasons  requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness, 
beside  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  process  of  ripening  in  the  different 
fruits  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  minute  observation.  Some  fruits  must  be 
allowed  to  attain  perfect  maturity  on  the  tree,  and  be  consumed  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  being  gathered.     Of  this  class  are  Strawberries  and  Cherries. 

Strawberries  should  be  perfectly  ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  as  the  fine  flavor  and 
healthiness  are  gone  the  moment  fermentation  commences.  They  should  always  be 
gathered  the  same  day  they  are  used.  The  present  mode,  which  is  generally  followed, 
of  picking  on  one  day  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  carried  to  market  the  next,  and  kept 
the  whole  of  that  in  the  stalls  of  the  fruiterer,  should  not  be  tolerated  ;  as  the  fruit 
must  thus  be  nearly  two  days  gathered  in  warm  weather,  and  therefore  in  an  incipient 
state  of  decomposition  before  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  dish  of  really  fresh  Strawberries  at  the  very  best  hotels.  It  would 
involve  greater  expense  to  gather  early  in  the  morning  the  fruit  for  that  day's  use, 
but  they  should,  and  we  believe  would,  sell  for  an  advanced  price,  at  least  to  intelli- 
gent purchasers. 

Cherries  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets  or  on  tables  of  public  houses  in  a  perfectly 
mature  state ;  and,  as  far  as  our  observations  have  extended,  but  few  who  grow  and 
gather  for  their  own  use,  take  pains  to  have*them  completely  ripe  and  perfect.  Black 
Cherries  are  very  seldom  seen  black;  and  until  a  Cherry  is  quite  ripe,  no  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  its  flavor;  and  while  ripe  Cherries,  fresh  and  sound,  are  healthy  and 
refreshing,  unripe  ones  are  detestable.  Cherries  should  be  always  picked  with  the 
stalks  on,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  they  are  to  be  used  ;  and  if  cooled  with 
ice  before  being  placed  on  the  table,  they  will  be  much  more  refreshing  and  agreeable. 

Rasjibcrries  should  ripen  perfectly  on  the  plants,  and  there  is  but  a  short  time  in 
which  they  are  exactly  right.  Before  fully  ripe,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  delicate 
flavor  and  perfume  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  this  fruit;  and  every  hour  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  after  maturity,  ia  injurious  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
color  of  the  fruit  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  from  the  core,  are  reliable 
indications  of  maturity.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  such  matters, 
should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  different  fruits 
when  ripe,  and  should  make  numerous  experiments  in  gathering,  until  they  find  they 
have  mastered  this  point.  Many  fruits  look  ripe  when  they  are  not,  and  others  the 
reverse ;  so  we  can  not  rely  upon  appearances. 

Currants,  when  intended  for  the  table  in  a  raw  state,  should  be  quite  ripe,  other- 
wise their  sharp  acidity  will  render  them  unfit  for  use.  Currants  look  ripe  a  long 
time  before  they  really  are  so.  Like  Cherries,  they  are  very  seldom  seen  ripe  in  the 
markets ;  and  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  how  mild  and  pleasant  are 
well-grown,  ripe  Currants.     Instead  of  being  as  hard  as  grape  shot,  they  should 
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soft  that  at  the  slightest  pressure  the  juice  will  run  out.  When  over-ripe,  they  begin 
to  shrivel,  and  very  soon  become  worthless.  Very  few  persons  who  are  sent  to  gather 
Currants  will  do  it  properly ;  instead  of  taking  only  the  ripe  fruit,  they  take  whole 
bunches,  ripe  and  unripe,  as  convenient.  In  all  the  long-bunched  varieties  a  certain 
number  of  the  fruits  of  each  bunch  will  ripen  before  the  others,  and  hence  the  whole 
bunch  should  not  be  gathered  at  once.  Ripe  Currants  are  healthy  and  refreshing 
fruits ;  and  we  believe  if  the  large  Dutch,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  and  Victoria  varie- 
ties, were  grown  well,  ripened  to  perfect  maturity,  and  brought  fresh  into  market  in 
small  baskets,  as  are  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  they  would  find  ready  sale  at 
good  prices. 

Gooseberries  are  used  considerably  in  a  green  state  for  tarts,  but  when  intended  for 
the  dessert  they  should  be  quite  ripe.  In  this  state  a  shake  of  the  bush  will  cause 
them  to  fall.  They  will  not  shake  off  easily  until  fully  ripe,  nor  will  they  hang  on  a 
great  length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe. 

Blackberries  also  shake  off  easily  when  quite  ripe.  As  long  as  it  requires  some 
force  to  separate  them  from  the  stalk,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  uneatable. 

Mulberries,  too,  are  very  easily  shaken  off,  or  drop  when  they  are  ripe. 

Apricots  should  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  should  be  used  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  gathered.  Their  ripeness  may  be  judged  of  by  sound  specimens  falling 
when  the  branches  are  agitated  by  the  wind  or  by  hand. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  a  general  thing,  are  better  if  house-ripened  a  day  or 
two.  The  early  sorts,  ripening  in  very  warm  weather,  can  not  be  kept  long  after 
gathering.  The  later  sorts,  and  especially  clings,  are  improved  by  being  in  the  fruit- 
room  several  days  —  in  some  cases  a  week.  Some  of  the  late  clings  may  be  kept  a 
month  in  the  house.  All  Peaches  inclined  to  be  dry  or  pasty  when  ripe,  should  be 
gathered  early,  say  a  day  or  two  before  fit  for  use,  and  they  will  be  juicy.  Many 
good  Peaches  are  pronounced  worthless  on  account  of  being  dried  up  on  the  branch. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  ripening  process  must  have  attained  a  certain  stage  on  the 
tree,  to  enable  it  to  reach  perfection  in  the  fruit-room.  Gathered  too  soon,  they 
l>ecome  sour,  as  are  most  of  the  Peaches  brought  into  market  in  a  half  ripe  or  unripe 
state. 

Plums  should  ripen  completely  on  the  tree.  Some,  the  greater  number,  will  fall, 
or  are  easily  shaken  off  when  ripe ;  but  many  will  hang  on  after  they  are  ripe,  with- 
out decaying.  Such  are  the  Jefferson,  Smith's  Orleans,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Blue 
Tmperatricc.  These  even  improve,  sweeten,  and  become  higher  flavored,  by  hanging 
on  the  branch  after  they  are  ripe,  and  shriveling  slightly.  A  few  varieties  of  the 
prune  character  will  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  being 
gathered.  The  Ickworth  Impcratrice  will  keep  a  month  or  more,  becoming  sugary 
and  dry,  like  a  prune. 

,  All  Summer  Apples  should  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  being  used.     Varieties 
with  a  good  deal  of  acidity,  such  as  the  Red  Astracan,  Early  Harvest,  and  Graven- 
may  be  allowed  to  ripen  so  far  as  to  drop,  or  be  easily  shaken  from  the 
'et  be  in  good  condition  for  the  table;  but  sweeter  sorts,  such  as  the 
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Straxchrrnj,  Summer  Rose,  Williams^  Favorite,  Sweet  Bough,  Golden  Sweelinf/,  and 
all  of  tliat  I'lass,  become  mealy,  and  should  be  gatliered  as  soon  as  the  skin  changes 
color  and  the  stalk  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  branch.  Laid  on  shelves  in  thin 
layers,  where  the  air  is  still,  they  will  remain  in  use  a  considerable  length  of  time,  or 
thev  niav  bo  safely  sent  to  distant  markets. 

Summer  Pears  are  mismanaged  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  fruit, 
jiartly  because  they  bear  ripening  on  the  tree  worse  than  any  other  fruits,  but  more 
jtarticularly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  proper 
time  for  gathering  them  and  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  their  perfect  matura- 
tion.    A  summer  Tear  ripened  on  the  tree  is  a  detestable  thing ;  there  is  scarcely  an 
exception.     The  process  of  ripening  on  the  tree,  which  is  the  natural  one,  seems  to 
act  upon  the  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  tlie  formation  of  woody 
fibre  and  farina.    When  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  tree  at  the  very  commencement 
of  ripening,  and  placed  in  a  still  atmosphere,  the  natural  process  seems  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  sugar  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre  and  farina.     Thus  Pears 
that  become  mealy  and  rot  at  the  core  when  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen,  and  are  pro- 
nounced worthless,  become  juicy,  melting,  and  delicious  when  ripened  in  the  house. 
Good  Pears  are  very  often  condemned  on  this  account,  and  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred ever  tastes  even  the  finest  sorts  in  a  perfect  state.     It  requires  more  skill,  more 
close  observation  and  practice,  to  gather  summer  and  autumn  Pears  at  the  right  time, 
than  most  people  possess,  or  are  willing  to  bestow.     The  most  experienced  and  the 
most  careful  of  us  fall  short  in  this  matter.     Every  new  Pear  is  a  new  study  in  its 
ripening.     Some  people  say  that  they  would  prefer  Pears  that  would  ripen  on  the 
tree;  but  wt  regard  as  a  most  important  and  valuable  property  that  of  ripening  in 
the  house,  because  it  enables  the  orchardist  to  gather  his  fruit  ten  or  twelve  days  or 
more  before  he  offers  it  in  market,  and  gives  him  ample  time  to  assort  it  and  convey 
it,  if  he  choose,  hundreds  of  miles.     Summer  Pears,  such  as  Madelaine,  Doyenne  d' 
Etc,  Beurre  Giffard,  Osband^s  Suramcr,  Bloodyood,  Bartlett,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in 
Western  New  York  or  Ohio,  and  be  sent  forward  to  the  markets  of  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition  as  though  they  were  grown  within  twenty 
miles  of  either  of  those  cities.     Is  not  this  an  important  advantage  ?    We  believe  it  is, 
and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  to  it  particularly,  because  it  is  a 
common  impression  that  summer  Pears  can  not  be  grown  for  distant  markets.     Fruit- 
erers in  these  large  cities  should  provide  themselves  with  spacious  rooms  convenient 
to  the  city,  where  they  could  take  these  summer  Pears  in  an  immature  state,  as  they 
come  from  the  trees,  and  there  ripen  and  assort  them  to  fit  them  for  their  market 
stalls  and  the  tables  of  their  customers.     When  summer  Pears  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  a  change  in  the  color  and  feeling  of  the  skin  immediately  begins  to  take 
place;  —  the  green  becomes    paler;  the  red,  if  it  have   red,   lighter;  the  surface 
becomes  smoother  and  finer;  the  base  of  the  stalk  at  the  union  with  the  branch 
enlarges :  and  these  are  the  indications  of  fitness  for  gathering.     In  our  experiments 
gathering,  we  find  the  earliest  picked,  provided  they  have  attained  their  gro 
the  best.     Beurre  Giffard,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  early  summer  Pear 
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have,  immediately  succeeding  the  Madelaine  and  Doyenne  d'Ete,  will  remain  on  the 
tree  a  fortnight  after  they  should  be  gathered,  without  appearing  to  be  ripe.  We 
picked  some  this  season  in  the  last  week  of  July,  before  the  very  earliest  varieties 
were  gone,  and  while  they  were  quite  green-looking;  and  after  laying  about  two 
weeks  in  a  drawer,  excluded  from  currents  of  air,  we  found  them  better,  more  melting, 
juicy,  and  higher  flavored,  than  we  ever  tasted  it  before,  and  of  finer  quality  than  we 
had  ever  expected  to  find  it,  equaling  a  luscious  Belle  Lucrative. 

It  is  by  experimenting  in  this  way  that  people  must  find  out  the  proper  time  to 
gather,  and  the  best  mode  of  ripening  their  fruits.  Written  instructions,  such  as  we 
can  give,  can  not  be  a  reliable  guide  to  persons  in  other  localities,  where  season, 
climate,  and  other  causes  exert  a  great  influence  on  fruits.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
suggest  the  course  which  must  be  taken.  As  a  general  thing,  ten  to  fifteen  days  ot 
house-ripening  are  essential  to  bring  out  the  real  excellence  of  summer  Pears,  and  no 
variety  should  be  pronounced  worthless  without  having  been  fairly  submitted  to  this 
treatment.  W^e  think  that  currents  of  air  passing  over  fruits  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  ripening,  are  injurious,  though  summer  fruit  rooms  should  be  ventilated, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  produce  agitation.  We  are  not  positive  that  light,  even 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  injurious ;  but  our  experience  is,  that  both  color  and 
flavor  are  brought  out  more  perfectly  where  the  light  is  subdued.  We  think  our  best 
ripened  Pears  generally  are  those  shut  up  in  drawers  when  taken  from  the  tree,  and 
kept  there  till  ripe.  Changes  of  temperature  should  always  be  avoided,  because  they 
produce  a  reaction  in  the  ripening  process  that  can  not  fail  to  be  injurious.  A  steady 
temperate  heat  is  the  best ;  excessive  heat  in  the  fruit-room  has  somewhat  the  same 
efiect  on  the  fruits  as  ripening  on  the  tree. 

We  will  thank  our  correspondents  who  may  have  experience  in  these  matters,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be,  if  with  but  one  variety,  to  communicate  the  results,  and  thus 
aid  us  in  collecting  in  our  pages  a  fund  of  information  on  this  important  topic.  We 
have  but  opened  the  matter  for  discussion ;  who  will  follow  ? 
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Synonyms  :      Watermelon,  Norton's  Melon. 

Tins  finest  of  American  apples  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
in  1845,  through  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  the  Boston  Cultivator.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  described  in  Hoveyh  Magazine.,  thirteenth  volume,  and  in  all  the  pomo- 
logical  works  published  since  that  time.  It  has  been  disseminated  to  some  extent  by 
the  purseries ;  but  the  tree  being  a  delicate  grower,  renders  it  somewhat  diflicult  of 
propagation^  and  the  stock  has  consequently  been  very  limited.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  good  standard  trees  for  orchards  within  a  reasonable  time,  is  to  top-graft  it  on 
strong  growers,  such  as  the  Nortliern  Spy  or  Baldwin.     The  fruit,  we  think,  has 

♦  Bee  FrontiBpiece. 
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superior,  if  nn  equal.  It  is  tender  and  juicy  as  a  Peach,  with  an  agreeable  and  pecu- 
liar ]K'rfuin«\  which  suggested  the  name  of  Watermelon  originally.  AVo  once  carried 
some  specimens  with  us  to  Europe,  and  presented  a  few  to  Mr.  Rivers,  who  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  tender  and  delicious  Apple  he  ever  tasted. 

Size — large,  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  three  inches  deep.  Form — 
round,  slightly  flattened  on  the  ends.  Stalk — about  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and 
inserted  in  a  pretty  deep,  regular  cavity,  covered  with  russet.  Calyx — closed,  large, 
in  a  large,  deep  basin.  Skin — smooth  generally,  but  often  rendered  rough  to  the 
touch  by  a  tracing  of  russet,  pale  whitish-yellow  in  the  shade,  nearly  covered  with 
light  red,  and  frot[uently  with  bright  verraillion  stripes.  Flesh — white,  and  remark- 
ably tender,  with  abundance  of  juice,  very  mild  subacid,  with  a  sort  of  melon  flavor. 
Season  —  November  to  March,  in  Western  New  York.  Tree  —  erect  when  young, 
spreading  as  it  grows  older,  but  still  compact  and  regular.  Shoots — slender,  olive- 
colored,  with  numerous  russet  specks.  Leaves — large,  folded,  serrate,  smooth  and 
shining  above  and  woolly  underneath.  It  grows  well  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
makes  a  handsome,  prolific  bush,  for  small  gardens. 

It  originated  with  the  Northern  SjJ^j 'n\  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Ciiapin,  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  and  until  about  nine  years  ago  its  culture  was  confined 
to  a  few  orchards  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Reuben 
Norton,  of  East  Bloomfield,  who  recommended  it  by  saying  that,  "of  all  the  Apples 
he  grew,  (and  he  had  a  very  fine  collection,)  this  was  always  the  first  to  be  consumed 
by  his  fjimily  and  friends."  AVe  consider  the  fruit  rather  too  tender  to  bear  long 
carriage,  or  much  handling,  and  the  tree  scarcely  vigorous  enough  in  its  growth  to  be 
recommended  for  profitable  culture ;  but  it  should  by  all  means  be  in  every  family 
orchard  or  fruit  garden,  as  the  finest  of  all  winter  dessert  Apples. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    FRUITS. 

We  have  some  items  of  useful  information  concerning  new  fruits,  from  our  corres- 
pondents, which,  with  a  few  other  notices,  we  have  brought  together  in  a  chapter, 
under  an  appropriate  heading. 

Strawberries.  —  ScoiVs  Seedling. — Raised  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  mar- 
ket gardener,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  described  as  a  large,  handsome  berry,  two 
inches  long,  and  half  that  diameter  at  the  base  ;  of  a  rich,  glossy,  crimson  color ;  early 
and  productive.  It  was  first  oflered  for  sale  in  the  spring  of  1853.  In  the  August 
number  of  Hovey's  Magazine  it  is  said  to  come  fully  up  to  expectations. 

McAvoy's  Superior  is  said  to  have  done  better  than  in  previous  years,  but  rarely 
fills  up  well,  and  is  rather  acid  and  too  soft  for  market,  but  productive  and  hardy. 
This  corresponds  with  our  own  experience  exactly.  In  our  description  of  this  fruit, 
which  Dr.  Warder  pronounced  incorrect,  we  alluded  to  this  imperfection  in 
the  point. 
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Blackberries.  —  The  Blackberry  is  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  a  place  among  garden 
fruits.  We  have  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  fine  crop  of  the  Improved  High-Bush,  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  The  bush  fairly  runs  wild 
with  vigor,  and  bears  profusely.  The  fruit  is  long,  large,  jet  black,  and  of  a  very 
pleasant  flavor.  In  use  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  following  close  upon  the  Rasp- 
berries. 

New  Eochelle,  or  Lawfop.* — "We  have  seen  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  this  sea- 
son, concerning  the  enormous  size  and  wonderful  productiveness  of  this  fruit,  which 
appeared  almost  incredible.  Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  who  grow  it  largely,  sent  us  a  box  of  specimens ;  and,  although  received  in  a 
damaged  state,  we  could  see  that  it  is  really  a  superb  fruit — larger  and  rounder  than 
the  Hicfh-Bzish,  of  Boston.  We  have  just  received  the  following  account  of  this  fruit 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Downing,  who  has  given  it  a  personal  examination.  We  are  happy 
to  b3  able  to  give  such  satisfactory  information  from  a  source  every  way  entitled  to 
confidence : 

"  Having  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Lawton,  or  New  Eochelle  Blackberry,  for  the  past 
year  or  two,  and  knowing  that  many  of  the  new  fruits  were  over-praised,  I  made  a  special 
visit  to  Mr.  Lawton's,  a  few  days  since,  to  see  for  myself,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  was  well 
paid  for  my  trouble.  There  is  no  humbug  about  it ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  has 
not  been  more  generally  introduced  and  propagated  before.  The  fruit  is  large  and  sweet. 
It  is  an  enormous  bearer;  indeed,  the  quantity  (considering  the  large  size  of  the  fruit) 
surprized  me,  and  the  berries  were  perfect.  Mr.  Lawton  informed  me  that  they  continue 
in  bearing  five  or  six  weeks,  and  in  favorable  seasons  much  longer.  He  has  some  two  or 
three  acres,  and  will  have  plants  to  dispose  of  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  latter,  however, 
is  the  most  preferable  time  for  transplanting.  Plant  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
working  order." 

The  Concord  Grape.  —  In  advance  of  the  ripening  of  another  crop,  some  of  which 
we  hope  to  see  and  taste,  we  have  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Breck,  which  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  some  five-dollar  plants  of  the  Concord  growing : 

"  You  will  be  agreeably  disappointed  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it.  I  saw 
Mr.  Bull's  vines  yesterday.  He  has  an  enormous  crop,  probably  too  many  on  his  vines 
for  their  highest  state  of  perfection,  notwithstanding  he  has  cut  off  large  quantities  of 
bunches.  On  two  vines  he  has  more  than  sixty  large  bunches  each,  some  of  them  meas- 
uring seven  and  a  half  inches  long  by  five  and  a  half  inches  at  the  shoulder.  You  could 
not  get  them  upon  a  page  of  your  Horticulturist  at  the  present  time ;  what  tliey  will  be 
w^en  grown  to  their  full  size  you  may  imagine,  as  they  have  not  commenced  their  last 
swelling  yet ;  but  they  will  more  than  realize  the  description.  I  have  no  bunches  on  my 
Black  Hamburgh  vines  in  the  cold  house  so  large  and  handsome  as  I  saw  on  the  Concord 
vine.  I  saw  the  original  vine  from  which  the  seedling  was  obtained ;  a  very  great  con- 
trast indeed.  The  wild  Grape  has  small,  oval  bunches,  and  when  ripe  readily  drop  from 
the  stem  ;  but  the  Concord  adheres  like  the  Hamhurgh,  and  forms  a  handsome  bunch.  I 
consider  the  Concord  Grape  as  one  bold  stride  toward  a  grand  triumph  in  the  improvement 
that  will  be  made  in  our  native  Grapes.  Mr.  Bull  has  thousands  of  seedlings  in  progress, 
some  of  them  with  foliage  resembling  the  Blade  Hamlurgh.    I  look  forward  with  much 

*  We  shall  have  a  drawing  of  thla  fine  fruit  in  our  next  number. 
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interest  to  tlio  rcaiilt  of  his  labors.  The  hahella  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Bull  with  the  sanio 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  Concord,,  but  looks  mean  in  comparison,  "NVhile  the  Isa- 
hclla  was  much  injured  by  tlie  winter,  the  Concord  was  not  in  the  least  damaged.*  The 
Concord  is  most  vigorous  in  its  gi'owth,  with  rank  foliage,  some  f)f  the  leaves  measuring 
fourteen  inches  across.  This  Grapo  will  bo  valuable  for  wine.  His  first  attempts  have 
been  quite  successful,  considering  ho  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  it.  His  great  fault 
has  been,  I  think,  in  adding,  sugar  to  the  juice,  his  wino  being  rather  too  sweet  for  most 
tastes,  but  still  very  i)alatiible  and  good.  Ilis  crop  will  be  distributed  to  horticulturistfl, 
and  others,  that  they  may  see  and  judge  of  its  qualities  for  themselves." 

Pears.  —  AVo  have  received  the  following  note  from  Messrs.  Tnoup,  Smith,  Han- 
ciiETT,  &  Co.,  together  with  a  couple  of  very  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Shenk's,  or  Schenck  Pear,  some  account  of  which  we  gave  in  our  last  volume,  pages 
458  and  459  : 

"We  send  you  by  Express,  this  morning,  (Aug.  11,)  two  specimens  of  the  ffosenahenl: 
"We  wish  we  could  send  more,  but  our  number  is  too  limited,  "We  think  that  after  tasting 
them  you  will  have  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  its  value,  and  that  that  ojjinion  must 
nearly  approximate  to,  if  it  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with,  our  friend  Garbek's  in  his  note 
to  us  accompanying  the  Pear.  He  says:  "In  the  horticulturist  for  July,  you  remark  that 
you  '  look  upon  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  all  things  considered.'  In  this  opinion  all 
lovers  of  the  Pear  here,  where  it  is  known,  will  coincide.  The  editor,  in  his  note,  says, 
'there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  among  those  who  know  it  lest.''  This  is  not  the  fact.  I 
have  never  heard  any  person  dissent  from  placing  it  as  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  except 
Dr.  Esni.EMAN,  of  Downington,  Pa. ;  and  he,  I  think,  from  his  own  admission,  had  not 
tasted  a  true  specimen  in  full  perfection."  He  says,  also,  that  the  fruit  is  somewhat  knotty, 
which  we  can  corroborate  fully,  as  compared  with  the  specimens  we  received  last  year. 
We  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good  order,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of 
them." 

The  specimens  referred  to  were  large,  three  inches  each  way  ;  roundish  ;  greenish- 
yellow,  the  sunny  side  marbled  with  light  red  ;  the  flesh  a  little  coarse,  but  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sprightly ;  but  in  every  piece  we  tasted,  there  was  one  or  more  crude 
hard  particles  about  as  large  as  peas.  But  for  this  defect,  which  we  presume  was 
accidental,  we  should  pronounce  these  specimens  first  rate.  Dr.  Eshleman  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note.  We  have  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  E.,  in  which  he 
says,  "In  most  parts  of  Lancaster  county  it  is  a  very  good  Pear,  but  here  (Downington, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  after  its  fifth  fruiting  it  must  be  discarded.  The  Ott  and  Tj/son 
are  both  in  perfection,  and  a  tree  of  either  would  be  worth  a  plantation  of  Shenks.'" 
We  have  some  doubts  of  its  being  as  fine  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  in  Lancaster 
county,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  AVe  hope  it  will  soon  be  tested  in  our  State. 
The  specimens  so  far  noticed  have  been  grown  in  its  native  locality. 

Mr.  Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  seedling 
Pears.  Mr.  Hovey  says  that  three  or  four  of  them  are  among  the  best  of  our  Amer- 
ican Pears,  and  one  in  particular  surpasses  even  the  Scckel.  This  is  enough  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  Pear-growers. 

*  The  thennometer  fell  to  2S°  below  zero,  last  winter,  at  Concord. 
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The  Peach  Plum. — We  have  a  large  tree  loaded  with  this  magnificent  Plum.  It 
ripens  close  upon  the  Jaune  ITative,  early  in  August  here,  and  although  not  of  the 
finest  quality,  is  so  large  and  so  handsome,  and  so  early,  that  it  should  be  much  more 
extensively  grown.     Vie  must  give  it  a  place  among  our  colored  drawings. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine. — This  famous  fruit,  which  for  a  time  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  day  in  England,  has  in  a  great  measure  failed  there,  no  doubt  from 
the  want  of  sufiicient  heat.  We  have  always  thought  that  our  warm  summers  and 
long,  clear,  warm  and  dry  autumns,  would  bring  out  whatever  excellence  it  possessed. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Meehan,  that  this  season  will 
test  it  at  Philadelphia  : 

"The  Stanwich  ISTectarine  has  fallen  into  bad  repute  in  England.  It  does  not  ripen  well 
there.  From  specimens  here,  it  will  probably  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  American 
fruits.  I  put  it  into  the  forcing-house  the  first  week  in  January,  and  now,  (middle  of  July,) 
though  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes,  Figs,  &c.,  started  at  the  same  time,  are  'ripened  and 
gone,'  the  fruit  of  the  Stanwich  is  hard  and  green,  and  will  probably  require  three  weeks 
to  ripen.  They  now  measure  eight  inches  in  circumference ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  ripened  under  favorable  circumstances,  they  may  be  had  ten  or  even  ticehe.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  Nectarines  in  our  latitude  after  the  beginning  of  September ;  here  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  large  and  fine  one  a  month  later,  but  of  the  quality — more  anon." 


A  CHAPTER    ON    SEEDS. 

BY    TUOMAS    MEEIIAN,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

There  are  probably  few  branches  of  horticulture  so  ill  understood  as  the  management 
of  seeds.  A  package  of  seeds  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  divided  be- 
tween each,  and  sown  by  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way ;  and  while  one  succeeds  in 
raising  plants,  the  other  fails.  Sometimes  the  individual  who  succeeds  in  raising  some 
particular  seed  one  season,  will  himself  fail  in  another,  though  to  all  appearances  the 
seed  was  gathered,  preserved,  and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  For  want  of 
attention  to  these  variations  and  their  causes,  many  erroneous  notions  respecting  the 
vegetative  powers  of  seeds  have  arisen,  and  many  contradictory  statements  made  by 
various  writers,  which  needs  only  a  slight  reflection  on  the  principles  of  successful 
seed-saving  and  sowing  to  reconcile.  For  instance,  some  old  writer,  I  think  Hanbury, 
asserts  that  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Gum  {Liquidamhar  styracijlua)  will  germinate  the 
same  season  of  sowing;  while  another  old  writer,  I  am  not  certain,  but  think  Philip 
Miller,  flatly  contradicts  this,  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow  under  two  years. 
Succeeding  writers  have  followed  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  own  obser- 
vations or  taste ;  and  to  this  day  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  known  that  both 
are  right  to  a  certain  extent.  I  might  instance  many  such  cases.  I  could  name  a 
man  in  a  western  State,  whose  business  reputation  is  actually  not  in  the  highest 
standing  with  some  of  his  eastern  acquaintances,  because  he  was  unlucky  enough  to 
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observe  that  he  lind  no  iliflloiilty  in  raisinc;  in  tlio  same  season  Peach  trees  from  stones 
sown  in  the  spring,  without  previously  cracking  them ;  and  yet  any  man  may  do  tlie 
same  for  himself,  —  he  may  raise  either  Sweet  (nims  or  Peach  trees  in  either  one 
vear  or  two,  and  yet  in  either  case  sow  the  seed  in  tlie  sjiring  of  the  year.  We  have 
only  to  understand  two  things:  1st,  What  preserves  the  vitality  of  seeds?  2d, 
What  induces  their  germination  ? 

The  vitality  of  seeds  is  an  interesting  study.  There  is  probably  no  inherent  reason 
why  any  kind  of  seed  may  not  be  preserved  sound  to  an  indefinite  period.  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  which  have  been  taken  from  Egyptian  tombs  and  monuments,  in 
which  they  had  been  enclosed  hundreds  of  years,  have  readily  germinated.  In  newly 
plowed-up  pastures,  which  may  have  lain  unbroken  many  years,  we  constantly  see 
myriads  of  Rag-weed  (^Ambrosia  artimesicefolia)  springing  up  from  seed  which  must 
have  lain  dormant  during  that  period.  The  St.  John's  wort  (^Hijpericum  perforatum), 
Hedge  Mustard  {^Sisijmbrium  o^icinale),  and  the  Wild  Carrot,  are  also  familiar  exam- 
ples, puzzling  to  many  of  our  "farmers,"  who  can  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  "natural"  to  the  soil,  springing  spontaneously  and  equivocally  therefrom. 
It  is  recorded  that  in  some  countries  the  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  kind  of  Mustard,  most 
generally  springs  up  in  clay  taken  from  very  deep  wells ;  and  a  few  years  ago  I  saw 
it  stated,  in  one  of  our  Patent  Office  Reports,  that  the  Great  Yellow  Mullein  ( Verbas- 
cum  thapsus)  commonly  made  its  appearance  after  fires  on  the  prairies.  Yet  the 
seeds  of  all  the  plants  I  have  mentioned,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  germinate  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  some  of  them  even  in  a  few  days  after  sowing. 

There  is  another  class  of  seeds  which  preserve  their  vitality  to  irregular  periods, 
without  any  extraordinary  intervention.  The  seeds  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  will 
keep  fresh  so  long,  that  gardeners  say  the  longer  they  are  kept,  the  better  they  are ; 
which,  if  true,  would  render  them  of  remarkable  value  by  "the  end  of  the  world." 
Nevertheless,  they  certainly  will  keep  fresh  a  great  many  years.  The  Turnip,  the 
Balsam,  or  Lady  Slipper  of  Pliiladelphians,  and  the  Parsley,  are  instances  of  easy 
vitality,  though  of  a  few  years  less  than  the  Gourd  tribe  ;  while  the  Onion,  Spinach, 
or  Lettuce,  will  seldom  germinate  over  one  year. 

In  all  these  cases,  their  preservation  is  owing  to  their  not  being  in  a  position  to 
admit  of  the  mechanical  action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  preparing  their  integuments, 
or  outer  coverings,  for  the  chemical  action  of  the  elements  conducive  to  germination — 
an  explanation  that  will  be  better  understood  after  we  examine  what  induces  germina- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  this  relative  position  of  heat  and  moisture.  Some  seeds  require  more  moisture 
than  others  to  tempt  them  to  germinate;  others  must  be  indulged  with  more  heat 
than  water,  in  comparison  :  but  every  kind  of  seed  requires  its  own  due  proportion  of 
each.  Seeds  of  many  plants,  as  the  Water  Lilies,  will  only  grow  in  water;  and  of 
these,  some,  as  the  Victoria,  must  have  an  accompanying  degree  of  heat  of  over  YO'', 
while  our  Yellow  Pond  Lily  will  germinate  at  56°.  Other  plants,  as  the  Balsam, 
Thunbergia,  Globe  Amaranthus,  &c.,  will  readily  grow  in  comparatively  dry  soi 
this  class  the  same  difterence  in  the  required  degree  of  heat  is  apparent  as  in  th 
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class ;  for  while  the  Indian  Mallow  (Ahutilon  avicennce)  will  not  germinate  unless 
accompanied  by  a  heat  of  over  G0°,  the  garden  Speedwells  (Feroneca  arvensis,  V. 
Buxbaumii,  V.  serphyllcefolia,  &c.,)  will  readily  appear  through  the  soil  with  the 
heat  anywhere  above  32°. 

A  knowledge  of  the  separate  requirements  of  each  seed  constitutes  practical  talent, 
and  this  can  not  be  acquired  without  extensive  experience  and  observation ;  but,  a  few 
principles  can  be  derived  from  these,  which  will  do  much  to  simplify  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 

I  have  said  that  heat  and  moisture  act  mechanically  in  the  process  of  germination, 
—  and  they  do  so  in  this  manner:  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  expanded  in  the  outer  case  or  husk  of  the  seed ;  into  these  pores  moisture  is 
admitted ;  and  then  commences  the  chemical  action  which  is  to  effect  its  germination. 
An  element  of  the  water,  which  chemists  call  oxygen,  seizes  on  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  husk,  carbon,  the  charcoal  principle,  and  forms  a  new  combination,  and  disappears 
in  the  shape  of  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  for  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  produced  perfect  leaves.  As  soon  as  this  combined 
force  has  eaten  its  way  through  the  husk,  it  has  to  perform  a  similar  duty  for  the 
"kernel"  inside.  When  this  portion  of  the  seed  has  been  in  like  manner  operated 
upon,  it  receives  its  commission  to  go  forth,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  in  short  take 
upon  itself  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  living  plant. 

"  But  you  have  said  nothing  about  air.  Heat,  air,  and  moisture,  are  frequently 
written  of  in  treatises  on  germination.  What  office  does  air  hold  in  the  process  ?" 
None  whatever,  my  good  friend.  Air  is  a  positive  injury  in  the  case,  though  of 
immediate  importance  directly  after  the  pushing  of  the  embryo.  Air,  in  conjunction 
with  light,  hardens  the  outer  coat — chemically  speaking,  fixes  the  carbon  —  which  it 
is  the  object  of  germination  to  destroy.  I  have  no  doubt  seeds  would  "  swell "  in 
distilled  water,  though  I  can  think  of  no  direct  experiment  of  the  kind  just  now  ;  but 
even  water  plants  must  send  their  true  leaves  to  the  surface  in  search  of  air,  immedi- 
ately after  germination. 

All  these  principles  teach  us  that  in  preserving  the  vitality  of  seeds,  or  in  accelera- 
ting their  germination,  a  great  part  of  our  attention  has  to  be  directed  to  their  outer 
coverin'gs.  Seeds  can  not  lose  their  vitality  while  these  remain  perfect,  while  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  vegetate  whenever  this  covering  is  prepared  to  admit  mois- 
ture. The  different  results  in  the  experience  of  different  parties  in  the  time  required 
by  certain  seeds  to  grow,  is  entirely  dependent  on  this.  If  A  preserves  his  seed 
during  the  winter  so  that  the  husk  becomes  hard  and  bony,  while  B  guards  his  from 
such  a  contingency,  the  latter  will  arrive  at  much  more  speedy  results  than  the  former. 
Let  us  take  an  example :  the  Sugar  Maple  will  do.  A  gathers  his  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  preserves  it  in  a  dry  seed-room,  sows  it  in  the  spring,  and  —  it  does  not  come  up 
till  twelve  months  afterwards.  But  B  gathers  it  at  the  same  time,  puts  it  in  the 
ground  at  once,  and  gets  fine  plants  the  next  season  ;  or,  he  gathers  his  seeds  by  the 
end  of  August,  saves  them  in  a  cool  room  till  spring,  sows  them,  and  then  gets 
also  "  right  away,"  in  either  case  getting  ahead  of  his  neighbor.     "But  where 
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cHlToronce  ?"  Simply  that  B  never  allows  his  seeds  to  get  hard.  lie  places  them  in 
tlio  c:ro\ind  to  keep  tli<*ir  shells  soft ;  or,  to  the  same  end,  he  gathers  them,  not  before 
tla-ir  embryos  are  fully  formed,  but  before  their  coats  have  become  indurated,  and 
adds  to  his  precaution  by  keeping  them  cool  till  sown.  This  is  a  simple  experiment, 
which  any  one  may  test  for  himself. 

In  successfully  raising  seed,  there  is  more  in  this  gathering  of  them  before  they  are 
what  is  popularly  called  quite  ripe,  than  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  admit.  I  was 
many  years  ago  struck  by  this  through  accident.  On  a  visit  to  a  friend,  he  pointed 
out  what  he  then  considered  extremely  rare,  a  most  beautiful  double  orange  African 
Marigold.  My  friend  wished  to  keep  it  to  himself,  —  he  would  give  no  seed,  but  be 
presented  me  witlf  a  flower.  When  this  flower  had  faded,  and  was  cast  aside,  seeing 
the  seed  looked  black  and  good,  I  saved  them,  and  at  the  next  spring's  sowing  I 
sowed  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  yellow,  which  we  had.  They  appeared  several 
days  before  the  others.  Simple  as  this  was,  it  led  me  to  ponder  on  what  we  gardeners 
had  always  held  inexplicable,  namely,  that  on  sowing  Ilawthorn  seeds  some  should 
come  up  in  one  year,  while,  of  the  same  sowing,  some  should  not  appear  till  the 
second  or  third  year;  and  I  have  since  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  by  many  similar 
observations  and  experiments,  that  those  which  came  up  first  were  "greener"  when 
gathered  than  those  which  took  a  longer  period. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  "dreadful"  in  long  narrations,  I  will  detail  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  Victoria  seed,  which  bears  well  on  the  present  subject.  The  seeds 
received  from  England  by  Mr.  Cope,  through  Mr.  Downing  and  Sir  W.  J.  IIooKEri, 
readily  germinated.  Those  which  ripened  at  Springbrook  in  September  and  October 
the  fall  following,  also  readily  grew  any  time  through  the  winter,  on  being  sown  for  a 
few  weeks.  Our  plant  was  flowering  all  that  winter  and  spring,  and  in  the  summer  I 
set  myself  to  collect  a  good  quantity  of  well-ripened  seeds,  but  they  were  too  fast  for 
me,  bursting  and  sowing  themselves.  Subsequently  I  cut  one  off  before  it  was  ripe, 
or  at  least  before  it  burst  open.  These  were  put  in  an  old  wine  bottle,  and  many  of 
those  self-sown  were  raked  up  with  a  net  and  placed  in  another  bottle,  which  chanced 
to  be  a  white-colored  one.  They  were  all  placed  in  the  same  place.  Those  in  the 
black  bottle  grew  in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  bottle.  Looking  alone  at  the  known  influ- 
ence of  the  absence  of  light  in  assisting  germination,  I  took  that  to  be  the  cauKe ;  but 
last  year  the  circumstances  were  repeated  in  every  respect  except  that  the  bottles  were 
reversed,  and  with  the  same  result  except  that  the  seeds  which  grew  this  time  were  in 
the  light-colored  bottle.  This  seems  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  favor 
of  seeds  not  seemingly  ripe;  but  the  Victoria  still  further  "confirms  this  confirma- 
tion." The  well-ripened  seeds,  by  Mr.  Cope's  liberality,  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  Union  ;  but,  with  one  instance,  I  believe,  excepted,  failed  to  grow.  Even  in 
our  own  tank  I  could  never  succeed  in  raising  one  of  these  so-ripened  seeds,  except  in 
February,  March,  or  April,  after  they  had  lain  a  very  long  time  in  pans ;  and  those 
which  were  self-sown  in  summer,  never  appeared  any  season  till  the  following  spring, 
they  would  all  appear  simultaneously.    Last  year,  warned  by  these  observations 

sowed  all  the  seed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  before  they  were  quite 
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and  I  am  informed  that  this  season  no  diflBculty  -whatever  is  experienced  in  raising 
seedlings  in  a  few  weeks,  whenever  wanted. 

So  much  for  saving  seed  which  we  wish  to  germinate  readily.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  seed  safe  and  sound  to  a  remote  period,  the 
reverse  of  this  must  be  aimed  at ;  that  is,  the  riper  the  seed  can  be  obtained,  the  better. 
Now,  supposing  the  seed  come  to  hand  dry  and  hard,  perhaps  from  some  foreign 
country  —  perhaps  old,  or  perhaps  from  having  been  preserved  only  for  a  few  months 
in  an  old  coat  pocket,  seed  chest,  or  some  other  dry,  warm  place,  —  how  are  we  to 
proceed  ?  Still  look  to  the  softening  of  its  shell.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a 
barrel  of  Peach  stones  to  sow  at  once  some  spring,  which  perchance  have  been  stowed 
away  during  the  whole  winter  in  the  dry  store  of  some  dealer.  What  shall  we  do ; 
crack  them  ?  Yes,  that  may  do,  but  it  is  a  tedious  operation  —  can't  afford  so  much 
time;  can  do  for  them  in  a  better  way  than  that.  Lay  them  anywhere  aside  thinly. 
To-day,  with  a  water-pot,  pour  boiling  water  on  them  ;  to-morrow  let  them  dry  ;  the 
next  day  again  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  before.  Several  successive  days  of  this 
treatment  will  do.  Another  way  is,  to  expose  them  anywhere  to  a  heat  of  100°,  or 
thereabout,  for  a  few  hours ;  afterward  pour  cold  water  on  them ;  then  dry  them 
again.  Repeat  the  operation  a  few  times,  and  you  may  easily  have  Peach  trees  the 
same  year  from  stones  sown  in  the  spring.  We  have  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on 
our  Bethlehem  road  nursery,  from  seed  sown  this  spring  under  the  latter  process. 
This  mode  of  softening  shells  is  adapted  to  any  kind  of  hard,  bony  seed.  The  heat 
expands  the  pores,  the  moisture  enters,  and  the  work  of  a  whole  winter's  freezing  is 
effected  in  a  few  days. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds  which  have  not  exactly  "shells"  for  protection,  but 
which  nevertheless  get  pretty  hard  coverings,  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry.  Many  of 
the  sterculiaceous  and  leguminous  plants  are  of  this  description.  I  have  seen,  of  the 
former  tribe,  seeds  of  the  Hand-plant  {^Cheirostanon  platanoides)  remain  three  years 
perfectly  sound  in  a  pot,  resisting  every  attempt  of  change  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
get  them  to  germinate ;  when  a  simple  soaking  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  hours,  on 
their  arrival  from  Mexico,  and  for  a  few  hours  before  sowing,  would  probably  have 
caused  them  to  spring  up  in  as  many  days.  Boiling  water  is  very  efficacious,  poured 
over  such  seeds,  and  left  thereon  a  few  hours ;  or  where  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  hot  assistants,  though  I  have  never  found  it  to  hurt  anything,  the  seeds 
may  be  steeped  for  two  or  three  days  hi  cold  water.  I  have  raised  Virgilea  luteas 
from  hard  and  dry  seed  in  this  manner  in  a  few  days,  after  being  gathered  ten 
months.  Alkalies,  acids,  and  various  preparations,  have  also  been  used  with  various 
success  in  softening  the  integuments  of  seeds.  I  do  not  myself  value  any  of  these 
means  much,  believing  as  I  do  that  a  proper  and  judicious  employment  of  heat  and 
moisture  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 

I  think  I  could  add  much  more  of  interest  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  the 
intense  heat  and  my  numerous  engagements  make  me  feel  that  I  have  said  enough 
for  once ;  and  I  venture  a  guess,  on  looking  over  my  pages,  that  the  editor  h 
will  have  good  cause  for  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.     I  will  therefore  finish 
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recapitulating,  that  seeds  may  be  preserved  to  any  length  of  time,  "  safe  and  sound," 
bv  so  reijjulating  heat  that  it  shall  not  abstract  the  moisture  from  the  outer  coat, 
and  so  regulating  moisture  that  it  shall  not  rot  it;  and  that  aeeds  may  be  made 
to  grow  at  any  time,  by  so  gathering  and  preserving  them  that  the  outer  covering 
never  becomes  absolutely  hard;  or,  if  once  become  hard,  employing  variations  of 
he:it  and  moisture  to  soften  it. 


TRANSPLANTING    KALMIAS    AND    RHODODENDRONS. 

BY  WM.  SAUNDEKS,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  QERMANTOWN,  PniLADELPIIIA,  PA. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  there  are  not  two  more  beautiful  evergreen  hardy 
shrubs  than  our  native  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  although  thoy  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  composition  of  European  pleasure 
grounds,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  our  own,  and  their  real  beauty  and  adaptability  for 
cultivated  shrubberries  are  as  little  known  as  the  rarest  plant  of  foreign  climes.  The 
efforts  that  many  enthusiastic  cultivators  have  made  in  introducing  all  the  best  foreign 
varieties  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  highly  commendable';  but,  as 
the  late  Gen.  Dearborn  once  remarked  when  treating  on  a  similar  subject,  we  should 
"  first  look  at  home  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  valu- 
able, and  endeavor  to  procure  afterwards  whatever  may  be  found  better  or  useful  in 
other  regions  of  the  earth."  I  think  we  are  at  fault  in  overlooking  those  plants  that 
are  so  highly  valued  in  every  country  but  their  native  one,  and  neglecting  the  good 
that  is  within  our  reach  for  something  that  is  supposed  more  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

This  antipathy  to  native  plants  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon  by  writers  on  horti- 
culture, and  has  as  frequently  been  met  with  the  answer  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  great  expense  and  labor  in  preparing  beds  of  suitable  soil,  selecting  particular 
locations,  watering,  mulching,  &c.,  and  after  all  the  plants  never  attain  that  healthy 
luxuriance  they  possessed  before  removal.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  plants 
under  consideration  require  a  certain  kind  of  peaty  soil  called  by  some  "laurel  earth," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  deep  ravines  and  swampy  spots,  without  which  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  their  cultivation.  If  we  investigate  the  subject  we  will  find  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  incurring  all  this  unnecessary  expense  in  the  preparation  of  soil. 
Both  the  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia  are  found  in  all  situations,  on  clayey  slopes,  in 
swampy  marshes,  on  rocky  knolls,  and  even  in  crotches  of  trees,  under  conditions 
similar  to  the  Orehidse  of  tropical  regions,  and  I  have  cultivated  them  under  glass,  in 
connection  with  Maxillarias  and  Stanhopeas,  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  in  rustic  baskets. 
When  the  epiphytal  species  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  were  first  announced,  European 
botanists  considered  it  quite  startling  that  the  genus  should  assume  that  habit.  Had 
they  been  familiar  with  the  nature  and  adaptability  of  the  American  species,  their 
surprise  would  not  have  been  so  great,  and  it  affords  us  another  proof  of  the  scantiness 
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of  information  so  important  to  practical  cultivators  —  viz.,  the  physical  conditions  and 
local  circumstances  under  which  plants  are  found  in  their  native  habitats,  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  their  artificial  treatment. 

All  plants  that  form  fibrous  roots  similar  to  the  Kalmia,  never  run  deep  in  the  soil ; 
they  ramify  and  spread  a  net-work  of  fibres  on  the  surface  among  the  decaying  leaves 
and  vegetable  matter  annually  deposited.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  forming  deep  preparations  of  any  particular  soil  for  their  culture;  and 
further,  that  if  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  mode  adopted  with  ornamental  trees,  a 
weak  growth  and  premature  death  might  be  anticipated,  since  the  roots  would  be  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  atmospheric  gases  so  necessary  to  their  development. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  removed  many  hundreds  of  these  plants  of  all 
sizes,  from  six  inches  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  from  three  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  transplanted  them  in  shrubberies  without  discrimination  as  to  exposure  or  locality, 
and  have  not  had  a  failure  of  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  these  principally  where 
the  roots  of  neighboring  trees  deprived  the  plants  of  sustenance  during  dry  weather. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  deeply  loosened 
up  with  the  spade  in  order  to  suspend  a  supply  of  moisture  that  would  be  available  in 
extreme  drouth ;  the  ground  being  left  loose  and  level  on  the  surface,  is  then  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

In  the  selection  of  the  plants  I  prefer  those  growing  in  open  exposures  in  the  woods, 
rather  than  those  under  the  deep  shade  of  trees,  the  former  being  of  a  more  bushy 
and  desirable  habit  and  growth,  and  furnished  with  a  better  supply  of  roots.  A  circle 
of  sufficient  diameter  to  inclose  a  suitable  quantity  of  roots  is  cut  round  the  plant, 
which  is  then  easily  brought  up  by  skimming  underneath  with  a  spade.  Very  little 
attention  is  given  to  secure  a  ball  of  earth,  since  it  is  quite  useless,  because  the  roots 
do  not  penetrate  many  inches  from  the  surface  in  ordinary  cases. 

We  come  now  to  planting,  which  I  particularly  wish  to  notice.  I  am  convinced 
that  to  improper  planting,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  may  be  attributed  the  many 
failures  in  attempting  to  cultivate  these  plants.  My  method  is  not  to  plant  them  in 
the  soil  at  all,  but  simply  set  them  down  on  the  surface.  A  sprinkling  of  soil  is  scat- 
tered over  the  roots,  principally  about  their  extremeties,  to  be  washed  in  by  rains. 
They  should  always  be  planted  in  masses  or  clumps,  as  being  much  more  effective 
than  single  specimens;  they  can  also  receive  more  attention  during  summer  in  the 
mulching  or  covering  the  whole  surface  of  roots  with  short  lawn  grass,  leaves,  <fec. 
During  the  first  season  after  removal,  they  may  occasionally  require  artificial  water- 
ings ;  but  if  the  soil  is  deepened  properly  previous  to  planting,  and  attention  paid  to 
keeping  the  roots  covered,  they  will  not  require  much  further  care.*  In  the  fall,  a  cov- 
ering of  leaves  five  or  six  inches  in  depth  should  be  thrown  over  the  roots,  to  decom- 
pose and  form  a  rooting  medium  for  the  young  fibres,  similar  to  what  is  provided  for 
them  in  their  native  woods.     It  is  this  annual  surface  deposit  that  affords  nutriment 

*  In  the  spring  of  1852,  while  engaged  in  removing  Kalmias,  I  lifted  a  very  large  and  fine  specimen  which  could 
not  be  placed  on  the  wagon  at  the  lirnc.     Thinking  to  gel  it  at  an  early  day,  I  left  it  on  the  surface,  merely  throw 
a  few  hanilfuls  of  leaves  over  its  roots.     On  commencing  opcralions  the  next  October,  I  came  across  this  plant 
healthy,  although  it  had  been  exposed  all  summer.    This  shows  them  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life. 
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to  the  plant,  and  hence  we  pce  the  error  of  deep  i»hinting,  aiul  their  heallliy  growth 
on  all  soils  and  in  all  situations.  Even  on  rocky  surfaces  the  roots  penetrate  the 
numerous  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  receive  nourishment  Irora  the  decay  of  leaves  and 
veixetable  matter,  which  the  descending  rains  convey  to  their  utnjost  extremities. 
They  descend  deep  into  these  fissures,  because  atmosjiheric  gases  are  not  impeded ; 
but  cover  these  tender  fibres  with  five  or  six  inches  of  close,  compact  soil,  and  their 
further  extension  is  completely  arrested. 

I  may,  on  some  future  occasion,  present  my  views  with  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  undergrowth  shrubs  in  ornamental  plantations.  The  common-place,  one-idea  sys- 
tem, of  dotting  over  a  certain  portion  of  ground  with  trees  at  regular  distances,  is 
becoming  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  time  some  characteristic  feature  should  be  attempted, 
in  order  to  break  up  the  monotonous,  formal  aspect,  produced  by  this  method  of 
planting. 
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THE  POMOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  COUNTY  AND   STATE  FAIRS.* 

BY  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,   TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  our  cities  and  villages  boast  Horticultural  Societies,  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  pomology  are  traceable  in  an  increased  knowledge  of  that  science, 
and  an  improvement  in  its  practice,  in  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  places 
at  which  they  are  located.  For  the  most  part,  these  societies  are  not  organized  for  a 
large  territory,  the  number  of  their  members  is  not  expected  to  be  large,  and  the 
attendance  at  their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  is  not  too  great  to  permit  of  each 
person  examining  all  the  fruits  presented,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance if  not  with  the  flavor  of  each.  As  yet,  however,  the  agricultural  community  a 
little  removed  from  towns  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  organize  such 
societies,  and  to  meet  the  want  of  them  a  pomological  department  has  been  added  to 
almost  all  the  yearly  State  and  County  gatherings  now  commonly  designated  "  Fairs." 
As  it  is  upon  these  that  farmers  are  to  depend  principally,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
for  such  aid  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  fruit-culture  as  organized  effort  can  give 
them,  we  propose  to  glance  briefly  at  the  mode  in  which  the  pomological  exhibition  is 
made  at  these  fairs,  and  to  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
value  of  that  exhibition  might  be  materially  increased. 

Let  the  reader  take  a  walk  with  us  through  the  building  devoted  to  fruits,  at  one 
of  these  State  Fairs.  Extending  all  around  the  building  are  long  tables,  upon  which 
exhibitors  have  arranged  their  fruits,  labeled  with  names,  or  numbers,  or  not  at  all,  as 
suited  their  respective  fancies.  In  front  of  these  tables  is  placed  a  railing,  to  protect 
them  from  the  crowd  of  visitors  ;  and  behind  that  the  exhibitors,  if  they  happen  to  be 
nurserymen,  station  themselves  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  advertising  their  wares. 

On  examining  such  of  the  fruits  as  are  labeled  with  names,  we  are  surprized  to  find 

*  This  article  was  sent  us  after  the  exhibitions  of  1853,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  defer  its  publication 
subject  discussed  would  be  again  before  the  public.    It  should  have  appeared  last  month,  but  is  seasonable  yi 
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SO  many  of  the  names  wrong.  Here  is  the  Baldivin  under  the  name  of  Huhbards 
ton  Nonsuch  ;  the  Herefordshire  Fearmain  and  the  Rambo  both  labeled  Seek-no-fur- 
ther ;  the  Green  Newtown  Pippin  designated  Rhode  Island  Greening  ;  the  Wolcott 
mistaken  for  the  Red  GilUflower  ;  and  red  Apples  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  flavors, 
which  the  exhibitors  seem  determined  to  crowd  into  the  already  extensive  family  of 
Spitzenburghs.  With  the  Pears  it  is,  if  possible,  still  worse ;  for  Bell  Pear,  Butter 
Pear,  Pound  Pear,  and  Virgalieu,  seem  to  be  generic  names  under  which  a  hundred 
different  species  having  little  apparent  affinity  are  classed  by  their  growers.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  with  some  of  the  varieties  which  we  find  honored  with  duplicate 
names,  we  are  wholly  unaquainted ;  and  apart  of  the  inducement  for  our  coming 
hither  was  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  them  that  would  at  least  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize them  when  we  met  again.  A  few  new  varieties,  promising  great  excellence,  have 
also  been  originated  in  the  region  where  this  fair  is  located ;  but  though  we  have 
stronof  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  exhibited  here,  we  look  in  vain  over  the 
tables  for  their  names,  and  are  compelled  to  an  uncertain  search  for  them  among  the 
unnumbered  and  unlabeled  ones.  We  had  been  told  that  we  should  also  see  at  this 
fair  fruits  from  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight  of  longitude,  and  we  had  anticipated 
great  pleasure  and  much  instruction  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  specimens  pre- 
sented, and  a  study  of  the  various  peculiarities  induced  by  differences  in  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  ;  but  though  the  professional  exhibitors  have  some  of  them  taken  the 
pains  to  affix  their  cards  over  their  entries,  in  many  cases  after  diligent  inquiry  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain,  from  the  entry  tickets  or  otherwise,  where  the  fruits  were 
raised,  or  anything  of  the  climatic  or  other  influences  which  have  affected  them.  In- 
deed, we  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  name  and  residence  of  the  exhibitor  are  not 
allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  entry  ticket,  lest  dishonest  judges  might  give  partial 
decisions ;  while  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  managers  that  exhibitors  who 
cared  to  have  the  fruits  of  their  raising  known  have  many  ways  of  making  them 
known  aside  from  using  for  that  purpose  the  tickets  ttfey  receive  from  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  on  fruits  are  alone  able  to  render  us  any  essential  aid  in  this  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties;  yet,  except  the  time  when  they  are  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  obtain  without  their  assistance  the 
information  we  desire,  as  to  find  the  members  of  this  committee. 

It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  return  home  from  this  exhibition  but 
little  wiser  than  we  came,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  though  State  fairs 
may  be  valuable  to  committeemen,  and  afford  them  a  fine  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  fruits  of  the  State,  yet  to  the  public  at  large  this  portion  of  the 
show  is  about  as  valuable  as  if  the  tables  had  been  loaded  with  stones  instead  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  But  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  that  fact,  when  we  see 
the  report  of  the  committee  published  among  the  transactions  of  the  Society ;  for 
though  they  have  taken  pains  to  inform  us  that  thoy  have  awarded  premiums  in  due 
form  for  the  best  single  variety,  and  for  the  best  three  and  six  varieties  of  fall  and 
ter  Apples  and  Pears,  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  inform  us  ^ 
thev  have  adjudged  the  best  varieties,  and  the  people  who  cultivate  the  Black    ^ 
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Gillifotcers,  tho  Peimocls,  and  the  Monstrous  Pippins,  in  tlieir  ignorance  of  any 
bettor  Apples,  may  cultivate  thcin  in  the  same  ignorance  forever,  if  tliey  are  to  depend 
upon  this  Society  for  enlightenment. 

The  State  fair  which  we  have  supposed,  is  a  sample  of  many  State  an<l  County 
exhibitions  ;  and  though  not  of  all,  yet  many  of  the  objections  stated  will  apply  with 
force  to  almost  any  of  them.  Let  us  recapitulate  these  objections,  with  suggestions 
for  their  removal. 

1st.  It  is  a  mistaken  policy,  we  think,  to  endeavor  to  conceal  the  names  of  exhib- 
itors. It  is  so,  first,  because  it  fails  of  its  object  whenever  the  exhibitors  see  fit  to 
disclose  themselves  to  the  committee  ;  secondly,  because  apart  of  the  interest  we  take 
in  any  production  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  producer  and  his  reputation  in 
that  department ;  and  thirdly,  because  fruits  are  varied  so  much  by  climate  and  other 
incidents,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  they  grow  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  them.  (1) 

2d.  Exhibitors  should  never  be  perniitted  to  leave  their  own  labels  upon  fruits, 
unless  the  committee  on  examination  have  found  them  correct.  The  incorrect  labels 
confuse  and  mislead  the  public. 

3d.  Competent  persons  should  be  designated  to  stand  by  the  fruits,  to  inform  those 
desiring  to  know  about  names,  qualities,  &c. ;  or,  if  that  should  be  found  inexpedient, 
all  fruits  should  as  far  as  possible  be  correctly  named,  and  be  labeled  with  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  person  growing  them. 

4th.  Committees,  in  awarding  premiums  to  best  varieties,  should  invariably  give 
names,  so  that  those  who  depend  upon  them  for  information  may  know  what  are  con- 
sidered best  varieties  for  cultivation  in  the  region  in  which  they  live. 

5th.  Fruit  committees  ought  to  report  a  condemned  list  of  such  fruits  unworthy  of 
cultivation  as  are  presented  for  examination.  We  might  thus  hope  that  some  of  us 
would  live  to  see  the  culture  of  such  noble  looking  but  worthless  fruits  as  the  Pennock 
Apple  (now  met  with  everywhere)  discontinued. 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  necessity  for  any  pomological  department  at  sudi  fairs 
should  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  organization  of  town  or  district 
horticultural  societies,  that  should  hold  weekly  meetings,  and  thus  make  their  mem- 
bers familiar  with  the  fruits  of  all  seasons.  The  present  system  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  such  societies,  and  its  continuance  should  be  as  brief  as  the  lovers  of  good  fruit 
can  possibly  make  it. 

[1.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  oi  prohibiting  the  names  of 
exhibitors  from  being  attached  to  their  fruits  until  the  committees  have  made  their 
awards.  Committees,  though  meaning  well,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  be 
partial,  are  very  frequently  so  when  they  know  the  names  of  exhibitors.  A  person's 
reputation  will  induce  the  idea  sometimes  that  his  fruit  is  really  better  than  it  is. 
Sometimes  a  committee  will  sympathize  with  the  exhibitor,  and  say  "  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged,"  <fec.,  &c.',  but  when  no  names  are  to  be  seen,  the  committee  are  of 
necessity  confined  to  the  simple  question,   the  merits  of  the  fruits.     But  then  we 
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would  have  all  committees  to  make  their  examinations  and  awards  before  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  then  exhibitors  should  be  allowed  to 
place  their  names  upon  the  fruits,  and  give  as  much  publicity  to  it  as  possible,  and  all 
the  prize  collections  and  articles  should  be  conspicuously  so  designated. 

To  the   other  propositions  we   give  our  cordial    assent,    and  commend  the  whole 
article  to  those  who  are  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  exhibitions. — Ed.] 
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It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount  of  Peaches  consumed  in  a  single  week  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  exceeds  the  total  consumption  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  sales  of  perishable  fruits  are  rapidly  increasing 
throughout  the  country ;  but  there  is  one  serious  drawback  to  their  extensive  culti- 
vation— that  is  the  necessity  of  crowding  them  into  market  at  the  critical  period  of 
their  maturity,  so  that  twenty-four  hour's  delay  shall  not  witness  their  destruction  by 
decay  and  fermentation,  and  result  in  their  total  loss.  Hence  the  immense  superiority 
in  this  particular,  of  long-keeping  sorts — which  may  be  deliberately  secured  and  held 
in  market  for  many  months,  till  the  best  time  shall  be  selected  for  their  disposal. 

But  there  is  another  important  avenue  to  market  for  the  perishable  fruits  that  is  at 
present  almost  unknown  in  its  perfected  form.  We  allude  to  preservation  by  drying. 
Every  farmer  thinks  he  has  seen  dried  Apples  and  Peaches,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  seen  them — properly  so  called.  That  which  usually  appears  under  this  name, 
consists  in  the  first  place,  of  a  selection  of  such  inferior,  poor-flavored  fruit,  as  can  be 
used  for  nothing  else ;  this  is  imperfectly  pared,  leaving  a  due  proportion  of  skin  and 
core  remaining,  and  is  then  variously  subjected  to  partial  decay,  smoking,  drying,  &c., 
forming  when  completed,  a  singular  medley  of  all  colors,  from  brown  to  nearly  black, 
and  with  nearly  as  various  an  intermixture  of  flavors.  Those  who  wish  to  see  dried 
fruit  in  perfection,  must  remember  that  a  poor-flavored  sort  before  drying,  can  never 
by  any  ingenious  process  become  finely-flavored  afterwards.  The  very  finest  vareities 
must  therefore  be  first  chosen.  The  process  of  drying  must  then  be  so  rapid  that  no 
decay  nor  even  discoloration  shall  take  place  until  the  operation  is  completed.  Our 
climate  is  too  precarious  to  think  of  drying  fruit  properly  in  the  open  air,  even  for  the 
earliest  varieties.  Some  artificial  arrangement  for  the  purpose  must  therefore  bo 
devised. 

The  great  leading  defect  of  all  the  plans  we  have  seen  for  drying  by  fire-heat,  is  a 
want  of  circulation  in  the  heated  air — a  deficiency  in  rapid  ventilation.  A  high  tem- 
perature is  given  by  means  of  stoves  to  a  close  apartment,  the  air  of  which  in  a  few 
minutes  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  a  sort  of  steaming, 
stewing,  half-baking  process  then  commences,  producing  after  a  long  delay,  an  article 
far  diS'erent  from  that  of  a  perfectly  dried,  finely-flavored  fruit.     A  free  circulation  of 
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air,  kept  dry  l>v  a  continued  fresh  sujiply,  would  accomplish  tlio  work  in  far  less  time, 
and  at  a  much  lower  temperature;  and  consoijucntly  retain  in  an  inci)iiii)arali!y  more 
perfect  manner  the  original  characteristics  and  color  of  the  fruit. 

In  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  matter,  and  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  good,  cheap,  rapidly-operating, 
aiitl  perfect  fruit  drying  establishments,  we  present  to  our 
readers  a  figure  and  description  of  an  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  which,  although  never  patented,  we  believe  to  be 
far  more  valuable  than  many  machines  not  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Its  peculiar  advantages  will  be  obvi- 
ous as  soon  as  the  description  is  examined. 

It  consists  of  a  tall  upright  shaft,  a  b,  represented  in  the 
annexed  section  of  the  apparatus,  through  which  passes  an 
endless  chain,  made  of  a  number  of  strong  frames,  securely 
hinged  together  at  their  corners.  This  chain  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  several  hundred  pounds  without 
breaking.  At  every  joint  it  is  furnished  with  a  braced 
shelf,  each  consisting  simply  of  a  square  frame  furnished 
with  coarse  twine-netting,  like  a  sieve.  This  endless  chain 
with  its  series  of  sieves  runs  over  an  angular  wheel  above 
and  another  below,  precisely  like  those  of  a  common  chain 
pump,  but  wide  enough  to  receive  the  full  breadth  of  the 
chain.  Its  motion  is  quite  slow,  descending  from  a  to  6 
on  one  side,  and  rising  on  the  other,  and  is  accurately  reg- 
ulated by  means  of  the  pendulum  d  connected  to  the 
notched  wheel  c,  by  means  of  an  escapement  like  that  of  a 
common  clock,  but  made  very  strong.  A  strong  and 
broad  India-rubber  band  connects  the  axle  of  this  wheel  to 
the  drum  e,  on  which  the  chain  runs.  As  the  chain  is 
loaded  with  the  drying  fruit,  and  is  therefore  quite  heavy, 
it  must  not,  and  indeed  can  not,  be  subjected  to  the  suc- 
cessive vibrations  of  the  clock-work,  these  vibrations  being 
broken  and  destroyed  by  the  India-rubber  band. 

The  whole  apparatus  being  ready  for  operation,  heated 
air  from  a  stove  and  drums  is  made  to  pass  up  through 
^^  the  shaft  a  b,  being  let  in  at  the  sides  at  6,  and  confined  to 
this  shaft  by  the  drum  e  being  made  tight,  and  fitting 
closely  without  touching  in  its  revolutions.  A  person  with  freshly  cut  and  pared 
fruit  stations  himself  at  o,  and  as  each  successive  shelf  or  sieve  slowly  descends,  spreads 
a  single  layer  over  them.  Tliey  operate  like  the  weight  of  a  clock  in  keeping  up  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  the  velocity  of  their  descent  is  accurately  regulated  by 
means  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  wheels  placed  on  the  axles  of  c  and  e,  and  also, 
necessary,  by  using  different  lengths  for  the  pendulum  rod. 
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The  great  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is  the  following:  The  dry  and  freshly- 
heated  air  first  enters  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  b  and  strikes  the  fruit  when  the  dry- 
ing process  is  nearly  finished,  and  completes  it ;  as  this  air  rises,  it  receives  additional 
portions  of  moisture  from  each  successive  shelf,  until  finally  it  passes  off  at  the  top, 
— the  driest  portion  being  needed  at  the  bottom,  to  complete  the  process,  and  those 
most  charged  with  vapor  only  coming  in  contact  with  the  freshest  fruit  at  the  top, 
where  only  it  could  be  useful. 

The  velocity  must  be  so  regulated,  by  experiment,  (according  to  the  height  of  the 
shaft,  heat  of  the  air,  and  time  required  for  drying,)  that  the  drying  process  shall  be 
just  completed  by  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  bottom,  where  it  drops  off  from  the 
revolving  shelves  into  baskets  or  boxes  placed  there  for  this  purpose. 

This  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  a  tall  narrow  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
built  cheaply  by  vertical  boarding  on  a  wooden  frame,  to  the  whole  of  which  a  hand- 
some architectural  exterior  may  be  imparted  by  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  square 
Italian  tower  or  campanile. 

An  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  dry  fruit  with  great  rapidity,  certainly,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  most  unfavorable  changes  in  the  weather ;  and  it  will  come  out 
white,  clean,  and  perfectly  dried,  retaining  all  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit, 
and  prove  incomparably  superior  to  the  common  half-decayed,  smoked,  imperfect 
article.  When  known,  such  dried  fruit  must  command  almost  any  price  in  market. 
Drying  establishments,  well  managed,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  Peach  planting 
in  this  country  ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  predict  a  large  trade  in  the  finest  dried  Peaches 
in  European  markets,  to  which  they  can  be  so  cheaply  and  safely  conveyed,  and 
where,  as  fresh  Peaches  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  very  highly 
appreciated. 
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As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  many  persons  will  plant  Strawberries,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  to  offer  unnecessary  advice,  if  I  make  a  few  suggestions  on  Strawberry 
culture.  On  most  horticultural  topics,  the  mass  of  your  readers  have  less  rather  than 
more  practical  knowledge,  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them.  They  need  instruc- 
tion "  line  upon  line."     I  know  this  has  been  and  is  still  the  case  with  myself. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  Strawberry,  is  a  deep  soil. 
If  you  can  devote  to  it  only  a  small  patch  of  ground,  a  rod  or  two  square,  do  not 
begin  by  raising  a  bed  above  the  adjacent  ground  or  walks,  rather  let  it  be  lower  ;  as 
another  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  sufficient  moisture,  and  when  the 
bed  is  raised  the  plants  sutler  from  every  drouth.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  best 
to  select  for  this  fruit  the  lowest  part  of  your  garden.  Many  of  your  readers  must 
observed  that  Strawberry  plants  have  a  great  tendency  to  "  get  up  in  the  wor' ' 
is,  the  plants  get  out  of  the  ground  two  or  three  inches,  and  are  dried  up 
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planting  tliom  in  the  lowest  jtart  of  tlie  garden,  tlioy  not  only  get  more  benefit  from 
the  rains,  but  the  natural  washing  down  of  the  soil  will  counteract  the  tendency  I 
have  mentioned. 

No  manure,  unless  tlioroughly  decomposed,  should  be  applied  within  six  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  for  several  months  before  planting  your  Strawberries,  as  the 
dryness  occasioned  by  this  manure  will  seriously  injure  your  plants. 

If  your  bed  is  small,  and  you  wish  to  raise  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  fruit 
from  it,  and  will  give  it  the  necessary  attention,  set  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart 
in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  three  rows  making  a  bed.  There  should  be  a  walk  two  feet 
wide  between  the  beds.  In  this  method  the  runners  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  earth 
kept  loose  between  the  rows.  The  weeds  will  also  trouble  you,  but  with  proper  atten- 
tion a  large  amount  of  fruit  may  be  gathered. 

You  may  thin  out  your  bed  by  removing  the  old  plants,  after  a  sufficient  number 
of  young  plants  have  struck  root  to  serve  for  the  next  year.  Or,  you  may,  immedi- 
ately after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  spade  in  alternate  strips  of  three  feet  wide,  and  when 
these  strips  have  become  covered  with  young  plants,  spade  in  the  old  ones ;  and  so 
renew  your  bed  annually.  I  am  here  recommending  what  others  have  frequently 
recommended. 

For  three  varieties  to  cultivate  in  this  manner  in  thin  region,  I  should  choose  Burros 
New  Fine,  an  early  variety,  of  good  size,  excellent  flavor,  and  very  productive; 
McAvoy^s  Superior,  a  large,  productive,  and  good  berry ;  and,  as  a  fertilizer,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  berry  and  very  productive,  the  Large  Early  Scarlet.  But  if  you  wish 
for  Strawberries  that  will  "  take  care  of  themselves,"  or  require  little  attention,  plant 
Crimson  Cone,  Cincinnati  Hudson,  and  especially  Dundee,  with  a  few  Large  Early 
Scarlets  as  fertilizers,  and  let  them  run  over  the  ground.  There  are  of  course  many 
other  excellent  varieties  beside  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  among  them  may  be 
named  a  new  kind  originated  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  Monroe  Scarlet.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  fruit,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  uncommonly  productive. 

If,  instead  of  a  small  patch  in  the  garden,  you  have  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  to  be  planted,  put  your  plants  two  in  a  place,  in  hills  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart.  Cultivate  as  you  would  corn,  cutting 
up  the  runners  as  you  would  weeds. 

For  mulching,  especially  when  the  plants  are  in  drills  or  rows,  as  first  mentioned, 
I  have  tried  nothing  so  good  or  so  clean  as  straw  cut  short  as  for  feed  ;  and  when  it 
decays,  it  is  of  value  to  the  soil  instead  of  being  injurious,  like  tan.  As  a  top-dress- 
ing, in  addition  to  leached  ashes,  use  leaf-mold  or  rotted  turf.  Swamp  muck  or  peaty 
earth,  dried  and  mixed  with  sand,  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  where  the  soil  is  clayey. 

Your  correspondent  "T.,"  in  the  Horticulturist  for  June,  asks  for  information  relative 
to  the  value  and  use  of  tan-bark  for  mulching  Strawberry  plants,  and  as  a  winter  cov- 
ering for  them.  A  few  years  since,  tan  was  extensively  used  in  this  vicinity,  both  for 
covering  Strawberries  and  as  a  mulch  for  dwarf  Pears  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
consequence  of  the  commendations  of  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Downing,  and  of  the 
ies  attributed  to  it  by  Frof.  Mapes.    The  latter  gentleman,  I  think,  asserted  that 
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"tannic  acid  is  a  specific  manure  for  Strawberries,"  improving  ihelv Jlavor  if  not  their 
size.  Indeed,  I  think  something  was  said  about  toads  being  able  to  distinguish  Straw- 
berries where  tannic  acid  had  been  used,  from  others.  But  tan  here  has  had  its  day, 
and  its  use  is  now  universally  "  voted  a  nuisance."  As  a  mulch  for  Strawberries,  it  is 
a  dirty  article,  when  wet  staining  the  dresses  of  females  while  picking  the  berries. 
For  a  winter  covering  it  is  no  better,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  than  straw,  forest  leaves, 
or  saw-dust,  either  of  which  can  usually  be  as  easily  procured  as  tan.  If  used  as  a 
winter  covering,  it  is  much  more  trouble  to  remove  it  in  the  spring  than  straw  or 
leaves.  As  to  its  effects  on  the  soil,  if  spaded  in,  on  a  stiff  clai/,  it  may  not,  as  you 
suggest,  "do  any  harm,"  while  on  all  other  soils  I  believe  it  to  be  decidedly  injurious. 

As  to  potash,  of  which  "  T."  speaks,  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
leached  ashes,  if  not  used  too  freely,  form  a  good  top-dressing  for  Strawberries,  afford- 
ing all  the  potash  tliey  usually  need.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  will  undoubtedly  promote 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  will  not  necessarily  increase  very  greatly  the  crop  of 
fruit.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saving  all  the  soot  from  my  chimnies  and  stove-pipes,  on 
account  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  contained  in  it.  This  I  apply  to  Strawberry 
plants  and  other  things,  as  I  judge  necessary. 

So  subject  is  our  climate  to  drouth,  I  think  no  crop  would  pay  better  for  irrigating 
than  Strawberries ;  and  the  cultivator  who  has  w^ater  that  he  can  use  in  this  way, 
will  find  it  to  his  account  in  so  doings. 


NEW    FOREIGN    PEARS. 

The  following  new  Pears  are  described  as  follows  in  the  English  Gardener's  Chronicle^ 
by  M.  De  Liron  d'Airoles,  of  Nantes.  Several  of  them  —  such  as  Beurre  Clair- 
geau^  Nantais^  Duchesse  de  Berry ^  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Bon  Gustave,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  &c.  —  have  fruited  in  this  country,  and  proved  to  be  valuable.  M.  D'Airo- 
les descriptions  are  the  most  complete  we  have  met,  except  of  the  few  described  in 
the  Annals  de  Pomologie. 

'■'■Beurre  Clairgeau. — The  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and  soon  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid ;  succeeds  well  against  a  wall  with  a  south  or  an  east  aspect ;  bears  abund- 
antly, and  at  an  early  age.  Fruit  variable  in  form,  but  generally  calebasse-shaped  ;  a 
superb  fruit,  weighing  sometimes  twenty  ounces.  It  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  the  Seine,  in  1851.  Its  skin  is  fine,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
patches  of  reddish  russet  when  gathered ;  but  at  its  full  maturity,  which  occurs  in 
November  and  December,  it  becomes  richly  colored  with  yellow  and  vermillion.  Its 
flesh  is  fine,  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed,  liaised  by  Pierre 
Clairgeau,  a  gardener  at  Nantes. 

"  Beurre  de  JVantes,  or  JVantais. — Tree — vigorous,  adapted  for  a  pyramid  or  for 
training  against  a  wall ;  it  soon  comes  into  a  bearing  state.  Fruit — large,  oblong,  ot 
form  of  the  St.  Germain.     Skin — light  green,  yellowish  when  fully  ripe.     Flesh 
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— white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed.  Ripens  in  September.  One  of  the  most 
handsome  and  delicious  of  the  now  Tears.  It  was  raised  by  Francois  Maisonneuvk, 
a  hortic-iiltiirist  at  Nantes. 

"  Ikitrre  Dvlfossc. — Tree — vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid  or  standard.  Fruit — 
middle-sized,  roundish.  Skin — yellowish-brown,  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the 
sun.  Flesh — white,  fine,  buttery,  and  melting;  very  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  deli- 
cious, perfumed  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Passe  Colinar.  Becomes  fit 
for  use  in  Belgium  in  December  and  January.  Raised  by  M.  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne, 
Belgium. 

'■'■  Bcrgamotte  Ilamhourg. — Tree — vigorous,  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  also 
adapted  for  a  standard ;  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit — large,  Bergamot-shaped,  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Skin — rough,  green,  changing  to  citron 
yellow  when  ripe,  dotted  with  brown,  and  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — 
white,  very  fine,  somewhat  butterj',  juice  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  like  the  Kous- 
selets  and  Bergamots.  An  excellent  fruit,  ripening,  in  Belgium,  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  October.     Raised  by  M.  Bivort. 

'■'■  Due  (T  Orleans. — The  original  tree  has  a  magnificent  pyramidal  form.  Fruit — 
middle-sized,  or  tolerably  large,  obtuse-pyramidal,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  profusely 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown  and  dark  specks.  Stalk — slender,  woody,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Flesh — white,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy  and  sugary, 
with  a  vinous  perfumed  flavor.  Season — November  and  December.  Raised  by  M. 
Alexandre  Bivort,  and  bore,  for  the  first  time,  in  184Y. 

"  Beurre  Six. — Tree — vigorous  and  fertile,  but  requires  to  be  worked  on  the  Pear 
stock  and  grown  against  a  wall.  It  is  not  adapted  for  pyramidal  training.  Fruit — 
large,  pyriform.  Skin — smooth,  light  green,  dotted  with  deep  green  and  brown. 
Flesh — white,  very  fine,  melting,  buttery,  and  sugary,  with  a  delicious  perfume  flavor. 
Its  season  of  maturity  is  November  and  December,  in  Belgium.  Raised  by  M.  Six, 
nurseryman  at  Courtray. 

"Duchesse  de  Berry.* — This  is  naturally  classed  among  the  Doyennes.  In  some 
catalogues  it  is  confounded  with  the  Doyenne  cfEte,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very 
different.  Tree  —  vigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit  —  middle-sized,  somewhat 
lai'ger  than  the  Doyenne  (TEte,  or  Doyenne  de  Juillet.  Skin — smooth,  pale  green, 
dotted  with  brown.  Stalk — short  and  thick.  Flesh — white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sugary. 
Ripens,  at  Nantes,  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  loth  of  September.  This 
variety  was  discovered  by  M.  Bruneau,  nurseryman,  at  Nantes.  Among  a  number 
of  seedling  trees  at  a  place  called  the  Barriere  de  Fer,  commune  de  Saint-IIerblain,  he 
observed  two  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  to  possess  merit ;  to  one  of  them  he 
gave  the  name  of  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  to  the  other  that  of  Saint  Herhlain  d'Hiver, 
and  introduced  them  into  his  nursery  in  1827. 

"  Saint  Ilerhlain  d'Hiver. — The  tree  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  Quince  stock, 
but  on  the  Pear  stock  it  is  tolerably  vigorous,  and  is  suitable  for  standards  or  pyra- 

*  This  should  be  called  DucJiesse  de  Berry  d'Ete,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Tear  lately  sold  under  the  name     ^ 
()( Duchesse  rf«  Berry,  and  which  has  proved  to  J)e  the  Uvedale  St.  Germain.  A-i. 
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raids.  The  fruit  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Easter  Beiirre,  from  -which  it 
has  probably  been  raised,  and  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  or  rather  small  when  the  tree  is  heavily  loaded.  Skin — smooth,  green,  sprinkled 
with  small  brown  dots.  Stalk — short,  deep  brown.  Flesh — fine,  white,  juicy,  and 
sugary.  Although  the  tree  is  not  so  vigorous  as  many  others,  yet  it  appears  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation,  as  the  fruit  keeps  till  late  in  the  season. 

'■'■Marie- Anne  de  Nancy. — Tree — moderately  vigorous,  and  likely  to  prove  a  good 
bearer.  Fruit — middle-sized,  turbinate,  about  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Skin — 
smooth,  green,  streaked  and  speckled  with  russet,  becoming  yellowish  when  fit  for 
use.  Stalk — scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  clear  brown,  thick,  and  fleshy.  Flesh — 
white,  very  melting,  and  buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  vinous  juice.  Ripe  in 
September  and  October.     From  seed  by  Van  Mons. 

'■'■  Docteur  Trosseau. — The  tree  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1848.  It  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  thorns,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  Pear  trees  that  have  recently  been  raised 
from  seed.  Fruit — large,  pyriform,  broad  near  the  eye  and  contracted  near  the  stalk. 
It  is  four  inches  in  height  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Stalk — strong  and  woody, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  sunk  at  its  insertion.  Skin — green,  spotted  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  gray  dots.  Flesh — fine,  w^hite,  melting,  buttery,  with  abundance  of 
sugary  perfumed  juice.     Ripe  in  November  and  December.     Raised  by  M.  Alexax- 

DRE  BlVORT. 

'■'■  Beurre  Bretonneau. — Tree — vigorous,  an  abundant  bearer,  adapted  for  a  stand- 
ard or  pyramid.  Fruit — as  yet  variable  in  form,  but  generally  it  is  long,  pyriform, 
contracted  near  the  stalk  end,  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  widest  part.  Skin — rough,  pale  green,  changing  to  golden  yellow  at 
maturity ;  the  side  next  the  sun  is  reddish-brown,  much  dotted  and  freckled  with 
distinct  russet  specks.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish-white,  buttery,  half-melting,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  perfumed.  Keeps  till  May  or  June.  Named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Bre- 
tonneau, of  Tours,  in  1846,  by  Major  Esperen. 

'■^  Poire  de  Tongres. — The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  succeeds  better  on 
the  Pear  stock  than  on  the  Quince.  It  is  naturally  pyramidal.  Fruit — very  large, 
obovate,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
Stalk — three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  obliquely  inserted.  The  surface  of  the  fruit 
is  uneven.  Skin — bronze-colored,  changing  to  a  deep  brownish-yellow  when  fit  for 
use;  the  side  next  the  sun  is  streaked  with  red.  Flesh — fine,  white,  melting,  juicy, 
sugary,  vinous,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Season — middle  of  October.  Raised  by  M. 
Durandeau,  at  the  village  of  Tongres. 

'■'■Josephine  de  Malines. — Tree — vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramid,  and  may  be  worked  either  on  the  Pear  or  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  it  may 
be  planted  against  an  east  or  west  aspect.  Fruit — small  from  a  standard,  middle- 
sized  from  a  wall,  obovate.  Flesh — fine,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  Sea- 
son— January  to  March.     Raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Mechlin. 

'■'■  La  Juive. — The  tree  is  handsome  and  vigorous,  suitable  for  forming  a  pyramid. 
Fruit — middle-sized,  turbinate.     Stalk — nearly  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  a  cavity. 
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Skin — smooth,  yellowish-grecn,  marMeJ  nnth  green  and  brown,  red  next  tlie  sun. 
Flesh — very  fine,  melting,  surrary,  and  liighly  perfumed.  Season — NovemU'r.  Bore 
for  the  fii-st  time  in  1843.     This  first-rate  Pear  was  obtained  by  Major  Esperen. 

^^  Jules  Bivort. — The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  but  very  productive.  Fruit — hirge, 
obovato,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and  three  indies  in  diameter.  Skin 
— dull  green,  becoming  yellow  when  fit  for  use,  dotted  with  brown,  and  sligliily 
tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — yellowish-white,  fine,  melting,  half-buttery, 
with  abundance  of  sugary,  vinous,  much  perfumed  juice.  Fit  for  use  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November.     Raised  by  Alexandre  Bivort,  and  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847. 

^^  Poire  Andouille. — The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  suitable 
for  a  standard  or  a  pyramid.  Fruit — three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length,  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  near  the  eye;  and  it  is  nearly  as 
thick  toward  the  stalk,  which  is  short,  thick,  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin — yellow. 
Flesh — white,  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  This  Pear  somewhat 
resembles  the  Bcurre  Bosc,  but  it  is  smaller,  and  so  deformed  that  it  has  received 
from  us  the  name  of  Poire  Andouille,  that  being  the  form  which  it  generally  assumes. 
"Were  it  not  rather  gritty  it  would  be  an  excellent  dessert  fruit ;  but  it  would  furnish 
a  good  supply  throughout  the  season  by  being  dried  in  the  oven.  We  have  tasted 
the  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  September,  its  usual  period  of  maturity, 
and  at  the  same  time  fruits  of  the  previous  year,  dried  in  the  oven,  and  still  very 
excellent.  We  received  this  excellent  variety  from  the  Abbe  Caxet,  commune  de 
Montigne,  near  Montfaucon  (Maine-et-Loire),  who  had  cultivated  it  for  fifteen  years. 
He  obtained  it  from  the  nurseries  of  M.  Langlois,  at  La  Brulais,  near  Beaupreau, 
which  were  soon  given  up.  M.  Canet  had  no  name  for  the  fruit,  nor  had  he  seen 
the  variety  in  his  neighborhood.  [From  the  above  description,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  variety  in  question  is  the  common  Calebasse,  not  the  Cahhasse  Base  or 
Beurre  Bosc,  to  which,  however,  it  has  externally  a  resemblance.  The  common 
Calcbasse  is  an  extraordinary  bearer,  and  on  this  account  it  is  grown  in  some  places 
near  London ;  but  if  it  should  prove  the  same  as  the  Andouille,  it  appears  that  it 
would  be  valuable  for  drying.] 

"  Conseiller  de  la  Cour. — Tree  very  vigorous  and  an  abundant  bearer,  well  adapted 
for  a  pyramid,  the  form  which  it  naturally  takes.  Fruit — very  large,  obovate,  usually 
about  four  inches  and  three-fourths  in  height,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference. 
Stalk — slender,  woody,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  from  that  to  an  inch  in 
length.  Eye — sunk  and  open,  frequently  without  any  remaining  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Skin — pale  green,  dotted  with  russet,  with  which  it  is  more  closely  covered 
near  the  stalk.  Flesh — white,  fine,  juicy,  half-buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  and 
agreeably  perfumed  juice.  Season — end  of  October  and  November.  One  of  Van 
MoNs'  seedlings  [and,  according  to  the  Annales  de  Pomologic,  it  was  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  son  being  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  d'Appel,  of  Brussels.  The  tree 
bore  for  the  first  time  about  1840.] 

Marie  Parent.  —  Tree — moderately  vigorous.     It  first  produced  fruit  in   1S51. 
— large,  pyriform,  with  the  surface  uneven.     Stalk — oblique,  three-fourths  of  an 
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inch  in  length,  woody,  and  of  a  brown  color.  Eye — surrounded  witli  folds  in  a  rather 
large  cavity.  Skin — green,  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  when  the  fruit  becomes  fit 
for  use.  Flesh — white,  very  fine,  melting,  somewhat  buttery,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and 
deliciously  perfumed.  Ripens  in  October.  Raised  by  M.  Bivort.  [This  sort  is  fig- 
ured and  described  in  the  Annales  de  Pomologie  Beige,  Vol.  L,  p.  15.  M.  Bivort 
states  that  it  was  raised  by  him  in  1844,  and  that  the  seed  was  taken  from  fruit 
gathered  that  year  at  Louvain,  from  a  tree  among  the  varieties  resulting  from  the  last 
generation  of  seedlings  raised  bj  Professor  Van  Mons,  named  in  compliment  to 
Madame  Parent,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Annales  de  Pomologie^ 

"  Bonne  de  la  Chapelle. — The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  and  apparently  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit — middle-sized,  roundish,  or  rather  Bergamot-shaped,  measuring  two 
and  one-third  inches  from  base  to  top,  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches  across.  Stalk 
—  slender,  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  Skin  —  light  green,  glossy,  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots.  Flesh — white,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Season — end  of  September.  This  sort  was  found  by  M.  Jacques  Jalais,  gardener  at 
Nantes,  in  the  wood  of  La  Chapelle-sur-Erdre,  near  Nantes,  in  1845. 

"  Bcurre  de  Wetteren. — Tree — vigorous,  very  thorny,  suitable  for  a  pyramid.  It 
bore  for  the  first  time  in  184Y.  Fruit — middle-sized,  turbinate.  Stalk — about  an 
inch  in  length,  rather  thick,  slightly  curved,  with  some  small  plaits  around  its  inser- 
tion. Eye — sunk  in  a  wide,  evenly-formed  cavity.  Skin — completely  covered  with 
russet,  and  slightly  colored  next  the  sun.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish-white,  half-melting, 
buttery,  with  an  abundant  sugary,  agreeably  perfumed,  musky  juice.  [In  the  An- 
nales de  Pomologie,  where  this  sort  is  figured  and  described,  p.  59,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  by  M.  Louis  Berkmans,  in  his  garden  at  Heyst-op-den-Berg,  among 
a  number  of  wild  Pear  trees,  which  were  partly  from  his  own  sowings,  and  partly 
from  those  of  the  late  Major  Esperen,  of  Mechlin.] 

"^o?^  Gustave.  —  Tree — vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid.  Fruit — middle-sized, 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  regular 
pyriform  shape.  Stalk — nearly  an  inch  in  length,  thick  and  woody.  Eye — shallow 
and  open.  Ground  color  of  the  skin  light  green ;  but  nearly  the  whole  surface  is  rus- 
seted.  Flesh — white,  fine,  buttery,  with  a  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  A  fruit  of  first 
rate  quality,  ripening  in  December  and  January. 

"PotVe  Prince  Albert. — Tree — vigorous,  and  succeeds  both  on  the  Pear  and  Quince 
stock.  It  naturally  takes  the  pyramidal  form.  Fruit — middle-sized,  pyriform,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Stalk — 
about  an  inch  in  length.  Eye— small,  open,  placed  in  a  shallow,  evenly-rounded 
cavity.  Skin — very  thick,  smooth;  ground  color  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish 
when  ripe,  sometimes  slightly  colored  next  the  sun  ;  it  is  tinged  with  red  near  the 
stalk,  elsewhere  distinctly  marked  with  reddish  spots  and  sprinkled  with  black  dots. 
Flesh — yellowish-white,  fine,  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor.  Season — February 
and  March.  This  delicious  fruit  was  obtained  by  M.  Bivort,  from  one  of  the  trees 
raised  from  seed  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1848. 
"  Van  Marum Tree — vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  suitable  for  a  pyramid, 
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and  siicceeJs  on  tlic  Pear  and  Quince  stocks  equally  well.  On  account  of  tlio  size  of 
ill*'  fruit,  we  have  thought  the  tree  worthy  of  trial  against  a  wall.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  is  enormous,  seven  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  calebasso 
shaped.  Skin — bronze  colored,  brighter  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stalk — very 
short,  thick,  fleshy,  but  sometimes  it  is  long  and  slender ;  it  is  inserted  in  a  small, 
narrow  cavity.  Eye — open,  in  a  wide  spreading  hollow,  surrounded  with  small  plaits. 
Flesh — white,  coarse,  fibrous,  breaking,  with  but  little  juice,  sweet  and  perfumed. 
Season — October.  This  superb  fruit  was  obtained  by  Van  Mons,  in  1820,  and  was 
named  by  him  in  compliment  to  the  eminent  Dutch  chemist,  Van  Marum. 

^'^  Desire  Cornells. —  Tree — pyramidal,  vigorous,  productive,  thorny,  its  branches 
extending  almost  horizontally.  Fruit — large,  nearly  four  inches  in  height  and  three 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Stalk — rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat 
oblique.  Eye — open,  shallow,  surrounded  with  small  projections.  Skin — rough,  pale 
green,  becoming  yellowish  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  spotted  with  light  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh — very  fine,  white,  buttery,  melting,  with 
abundance  of  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  Season — beginning  of  September.  Raised 
by  M.  BivoRT. 

'■'^  Poire  Deux  Sceurs. — Tree — vigorous,  pyramidal,  thorny,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
Fruit — large,  pyramidal,  long  and  tapering  to  a  point,  four  inches  and  three-quarters 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  diameter,  ribbed  towards  the  eye.  Stalk — upwards  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  moderate  thickness.  Eye — slightly  sunken.  Skin — pale  green, 
speckled  with  brown,  interspersed  with  black  dots.  Flesh — fine,  yellowish  green, 
buttery,  moderately  juicy,  very  sugary,  leaving,  after  tasting,  a  decided  nut  or  almond 
flavor.  Season — November.  The  tree  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Mechlin,  and  named 
by  Major  Esprren,  but  at  what  period  we  do  not  know. 

"  Bergamotte  Esperen. — Tree — vigorous,  somewhat  thorny.  Fruit — middle  sized, 
Bergamot-shaped.  Stalk — nearly  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  curved.  Eye — in  a 
shallow  depression,  surrounded  with  small  knobby  wrinkles.  Skin — rough,  green, 
becoming  yellowish  at  maturity.  Flesh — white,  tinged  with  pale  rose  color,  very 
fine,  melting;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Season — March  and 
April.     This  delicious  fruit  is  one  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  by  Major  Esperen." 
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Begoma  fuchsioides. — Among  the  many  favorites  of  our  plant  houses,  fe^v  are  more  deserving 
of  attention  than  the  Fuchsia-like  Begonia.  Its  graceful  habit,  the  brilliant  color  of  the  flowers, 
the  short  time  required  to  have  plants  in  a  blooming  state,  render  it  worthy  of  universal  culti- 
vation. To  those  with  whom  winter  flowering  plants  are  in  demand,  this  Begonia  will  be 
found  indispensable,  and  when  well  grown  and  bloomed  it  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  admired. 

I  aim  at  having  the  plant  in  flower  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
to  secure  thi^,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  at  two  difi'erent  seasons.  In  the  first  instance,  cut- 
tings are  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  February,  selecting  young  healthy  pieces,  such  as  are  not 
overfull  of  sap,  and  which  are  rather  firm;  these  strike  freely,  inserted  rather  thickly  around 
the  sides  of  5-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  close  warm  frame  where  the  bottom  heat  is  about  75° 
or  80 '-'.  Any  light  sandy  soil  will  answer.  I  generally  use  equal  parts  of  silver-sand  and  leaf- 
mold,  the  latter  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sand.  When  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  a  month,  they  should  be  po'.ted 
singly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  replaced  in  the  propagating  frame,  and  if  they  can  have  the  assistance 
of  a  gentle  bottom  heat  all  the  better.  When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  8-inch 
ones,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  stove,  or  wherever  it  may  be  convenient, 
provided  a  temperature  of  from  60  °  to  65  ®  is  maintained,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  kept  up  ; 
but  unless  they  occupy  a  shady  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  screen  them  from  the  midday 
sun,  as  this  species  is  rather  impatient  of  bright  sunshine ;  and  if  thus  exposed,  it  loses  that  fine 
glossy  appearance  which  the  foliage  presents  when  in  vigorous  health.  When  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  a  little  clear  manure  water  will  be  beneficial ;  and  they  should  be  syringed 
with  pure  water,  morning  and  evening.  By  the  middle  of  June  they  will  require  a  final  shift 
into  13-inch  pots,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth.  With  regard  to  stop- 
ping, they  merely  require  to  have  any  over  luxuriant  shoot  stopped,  when  it  has  attained  the 
desired  height,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  induce  the  formation  of  lateral  branches, 
upon  which  the  flowers  are  produced.  The  stronger  shoots  should  be  supported  by  neat  stakes, 
and  tied  out,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  side  shoots  which  are  to  produce  the  flowers.  Managed 
in  this  way  they  form  fine  bushy  plants,  commence  blooming  in  October,  and  continue  in  flower 
tin  March,  or  even  later,  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50  *    or  55  ° . 

A  second  lot  of  cuttings  should  be  got  in  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  treated  as  the  first, 
except  that  after  the  second  shift,  which  they  should  receive  in  September,  they  may  remain  in 
8-inch  pots  till  February.  During  the  winter  they  should  occupy  a  situation  near  the  glass, 
where  the  temperature  may  average  from  50°  to  60°.  Early  in  February  a  portion  of  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  13-incli  pots,  after  which  a  slight  increase  of  heat  will  be  essential 
to  their  well  doing;  but  when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  at  this  early  season,  tlity  should 
receive  all  the  light  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  they 
must  receive  attention  in  the  way  of  stopping  and  tying,  and  when  the  pots  become  fullof  roi>ts 
they  should  be  watered  frequently  wiih  clear  manure.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  plants,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  winter  pots,  and  encouraged  with  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  will 
flower  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  which  occupy  larger  pots,  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  middle  of  march,  and  then  shifted  to  form  a  succession  to  those  shifted  in  Feb- 
ruary 

is  Begonia  may  be  removed  to  a   conservatory,  when  in  flower,  where  it  will  ennt 
uce  a  constant  succession  of  blossoms  during  several  months,  but  unless   the  conser 
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is  treated  something  like  an  intermediftte  house,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  the 
wannest  corner,  ond  where  they  will  not  be  exi)oseJ  to  currents  of  cold  nir;  a  sitiiotion  where 
they  con  receive  obundance  of  light,  without  being  exposed  to  the  direct  rayH  of  the  niiddiiy 
sun,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have  the  flowers  well  colored.  After  the  blooming  season 
is  over,  the  old  specimens  may  be  thrown  away,  to  afTord  space  for  young  plants,  which  bloom 
more  freely  and  produce  fine  trusses. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  Uegonia  in  all  its  stages  is  equal  parts  turfy -loam,  peat,  and  well 
decomi>o-ed  cow  or  horse  manure.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  carefully  broken,  and  used  in 
a.i  rough  a  state  as  the  size  of  the  shift  will  allow ;  the  dung  should  be  carefully  mixed  with 
sharp  sand  previous  to  being  mixed  witli  the  peat  and  loam;  thistends  to  thoroughly  separate  any 
lumps,  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  form  a  harbor  for  worms;  the  (jnantity  of  sand  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam  and  peat,  enough  beingaddcd  to  secure i)erfect 
drainage,  as  this  Begonia  is  somewhat  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  about  its  roots.  Alj.ha, 
in  Gardeners'   Chronicle, 


Del'tzia  gracilis. — Among  the  numerous  introductions  of  late  year?,  few  have  found  more 
admirers  than  this  charming  Dcutzia,  and  possibly  none  of  our  early  flowering  plants  are  mose 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  tolerably  hardy,  forces  with  the  greatest 
facility  if  the  wood  has  been  properl}'  ripened,  flowers  profusely  even  in  a  small  state,  and  it 
maj'  be  had  in  bloom  the  whole  of  the  early  spring  months.  At  that  season  the  appearance  of 
a  well  flowered  plant,  covered  with  numerous  clusters  of  snowy  white  flowers,  is  sure  to  excite 
admiration ;  and  the  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  render  it  especially  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory,  drawing-room,  or,  indeed,  almost  for  any  situation  in  which  sufficient 
light  and  warmth  is  maintained. 

So  general  a  demand  for  this  Deutzia  has  occasioned  its  being  extensively  propagated,  and 
well-established  plants  may  now  be  obtained  of  any  nurseryman  at  a  trifling  cost.  If  procured 
at  this  time,  the  plants,  if  healthy  and  well  rooted,  should  at  once  receive  a  tolerable  shift, 
using  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  leaf  soil,  or  other  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  adding  a  sufficiency  of  sharp  sand  to  preserve  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  After 
potting,  place  them  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors;  and  as  they  become  established  and 
commence  growth,  remove  them  by  degrees  to  an  open  and  airy  situation,  when  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  to  the  rim,  taking  care  to  adopt  some  means  of  preventing  worms,  ttc.,  obtaining 
ingress  to  the  roots.  Water  as  required,  never  allowing  the  plants  to  be  checked,  but  encourage 
them  to  complete  their  growth  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  If  required  for  early  forcing,  I 
prefer  removing  them  under  cover  before  heavy  rains  or  severe  weather  sets  in  ;  being  deciduous, 
they  occupy  but  little  room  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  other  convenient  place,  where  they 
should  be  watered  sparingly,  but  sufficient  quantities  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  ball  fr(jm 
becoming  dry. 

If  started  in  time,  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  in  February ;  for  this  purpose,  early  in 
December  they  should  be  cleaned  and  top-dressed,  pruning  out  or  shortening  any  superfluous 
shoots,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the  flowers  are  produced  most  copiously  on  well  ripened 
moderate  growth  of  the  present  year.  AVhen  the  wounds  have  dried,  remove  the  plants  to  a 
temperature  of  50^  to  55",  and  place  them  near  the  light.  "Water  when  required,  andoccasion- 
all}'  on  fine  mornings  give  a  gentle  sprinkle  with  the  syringe.  As  they  advance,  the  flowering 
shoots  will  be  readily  perceived,  and  should  be  tied  and  regulated  accordingly.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand  remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  situation ;  this  will  make  room  for  a 
second  batch,  which  should  by  that  time  be  progressing. 

After  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  remove  them  to  a  warm  greenhouse  to  complete  their 
growth,  giving  them  a  shift  if  necessary  preparatory  to  hardening  tliem  off",  and  placing  them 
out  of  doors,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They  will  Vjloora  nmch  earlier  the  second  year 
than  they  did  the  first.  If  not  required  for  earlj'  forcing  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green 
house  will  induce  them  to  flower  early  in  April ;  after  blossoming  they  may  be  treated  as 
viously  directed. 
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Cuttings  of  this  plant  root  freely  in  spring ;  use  young  side  shoots  three  or  four  inches  long 
taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  to  them.  Place  them  in  a  pot  filled  with  a  light  sandy  compost, 
cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  set  them  in  a  close  warm  pit  or  frame,  in  which,  if  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  so  much  the  better.  When  rooted,  pot  them  singlj'  into  3-inch  pots,  and  place 
them  in  a  close  frame,  and  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  give  a  second  shift,  and  after- 
wards harden  them  preparatory  to  turning  them  out  of  doors,  where,  with  due  attention,  they 
will  grow  much  stronger  than  if  kept  under  glass.  To  flower  strongly  they  should  be  grown  a 
second  season  before  they  are  forced,  and  by  ihat  time,  if  well  treated,  they  should  be  well 
established  plants  in  8  or  9-inch  pots.  They  will,  however,  flower  well  in  pots  of  a  much 
smaller  size,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  more  than  one  year  without  shifting;  therefore  where 
small  plants  are  desired  it  is  preferable  to  propagate  a  few  each  season,  planting  out  such  as 
have  become  too  large  to  be  kept  conveniently. — Alpha,  in  Gadenem'  Chronicle. 


The  Cineraria. — Flowering  from   Christmas  to  June,  and  forming  handsome   specimens  for 
decorative  purposes  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,   both  as  regards  attention  and  accommo- 
dation,   and   also  furnishing   a  profusion  of  finely-shaped  many-colored   flowers   for   boquets 
(which  the  Cineraria  does),  it  well  deserves  to  be,    as  it  is,    one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  of 
the  day.     It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  in  most  cases  is  well  managed ;  but,    nevertheless,   in  some 
instances  (where  ample  means  exist,  and    also  doubtless  a  desire   to  produce   respectable  speci- 
mens) it  exhibits  effects  of  the  worst  possible    treatment.     The  following  hints  may  enable  such 
growers  to  produce  creditable  examples  of  this  extremely  useful  plant.     The  ordinary'  method 
of  propagating  the  Cineraria  is  by  root  suckers,  which  are  produced  abundantlj^  by  plants  after 
blooming,  when  placed  in    a  shady  situation    and  properly  attended  to  with  water.     T^e  old 
plants  should  be  broken  up  as  early  in  August  as  suckers  can  be  had  strong  enough;  the  latter 
shoidd  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  a  cold  frame  till  well  estab- 
lislied,  which  will  be  in  less  than  a  fortnight.     The  plants  should  then   be  placed  near  the  glass, 
and  receive  abundance  of  air,    with  a  view  to  secure  "stocky"   growth.     During  autumn,  and 
until  severe  weather  occurs,   a  cold  frame  will  form  the   most  suitable   situation  for  promoting 
rapid  growth  ;  but  some  attention  will  be  necessary  not  to  wet  the  foliage  any  more  than  can  be 
helped,  and  also  to  avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  which  turn  the  leaves  foxy,  and  greatly  injure  the 
plants.     At  the  same  time,  however,  admit   sufficient  air  to   prevent  weakly  growth.     "Water 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  day  when  neoessarj-,    giving  a  good  soaking,  and  air  admitted  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  frame,  to  dry  the  atmosphere  and  foliage.     During  autumn  and  winter, 
the  Cineraria  is  somewhat  liable  to  mildew,    especially  some  varieties;  keep,  therefore,  a  sharp 
out-look  for  this  enemy,  and  apply  sulphur  the  moment  it  appears  to  the  parts  affected.     Mildew 
is  greatly  encouraged   by  a  confined   over-moist  atmosphere,   which   is  also  very  congenial  to 
aphides,  which  will  be  sure  to  make   their  appearance  under  such  circumstances.     As   soon  as 
they  are  perceived,  apply  tobacco  smoke,  but  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  good  health,  neither  evil 
will  be  very  troublesome.     As   soon  as  frost   is  likely  to  occur   the  glass  should   be   protected 
every  night  with   straw  screens,  or  some  efficient  covering ;  for  remember   the  Cineraiia  will 
not  stand  much  frost,  and  neglect  in  covering  may  do  irreparable  damage.     AVith  respect   to 
potting,  the  plants  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  root  room,  until  near  their  period  of  flowering, 
and  they  ought  never  to  be  pot-bound  during  the  growing  season.     Liberal  shifts  may  be  given 
to  healthy  thriving  plants,  but  weak  varieties  should  not  be  over-potted.     Specimens  may  have 
lOinch  pot-t  at  the  second  shift,  which  will  be  sufliciently  large  for  the  winter,    and  in  Mai-ch 
they  may  be  moved  into  12   or  15-inch  pots,    according  to  the   sized   specimens   desired.     The 
plants  should  be  removed  to  the  front  of  the  greenhouse,  or  to  some  light  airy  situation,   where 
they  will  be  secure  from  frost  and  damp.     As   before  stated,   keep  them  free  from   insects  and 
m  Idew,  and  remove  any  decaying  leaves   as   they  appear.     When  the  flower  st^ms  begin   to 
elongate,  they  should.be  pegi^ed  or  tied  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  specimens  open  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air,  and  manure  water  will  be  highly  beneficial  at  this  stage.     When  the  jdantsare 
in  flower  they  should  occupy  an  airy  place,  where  they  will  receive  abundance  of  light  witiiout 
being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  forenoon's  sun  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  plants   flowering 
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Bfterthe  i»nn  lieoonies  powerful  iu  spring.  Tliose  blooming  in  winter  like  full  ex]>osure  to  the 
little  ("uiicliine  mid  lii^lit  which  can  then  be  affonleJ  them.  "Where  Hpceimens  are  wished  to 
flower  in  winter,  cuttings  shouKl  be  selected  about  April,  jdantcd  in  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  about  5r>°,  and  grown  as  freely  as  posssible  during  the  sunmier  and  autumn, 
and  allowed  to  become  ])ot-bound  towards  November,  when,  if  placed  in  a  tempernture  of  about 
SO",  thev  will  be  found  to  flower  freely,  and  will  be  exceedingly  useful  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers.  Seeils  sown  in  April  produce  useful  plants  for  winter  flowering,  as  they  grow  more 
vigorously  during  the  summer.  When  the  beauty  of  the  sjiecimens  is  over,  remove  the  flower 
stems,  unless  seed  is  wanted,  and  then  only  a  few  spikes  need  be  left.  Place  the  jilants  in  a 
shadv  situation  and  keep  them  clear  of  insects  and  properly  supplied  with  water  utitd  a  supply 
of  suckers  is  obtained,  when  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  awaj-.  (iood  fresh  turfy  loam,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  of  two-years-old  cowdung,  well  intermixed  with  a  quantity 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  to  insure  efficient  drainage,  forms  an 
excellent  compost  for  the  Cineraria.  For  small  plants  leaf-soil  or  sandy  peat  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cowdung. — A.,  in  Gardeners'   Chronicle. 


The  Genus  Cvtisus. — The  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  this  genus  are  among  the  gayest 
and  most  easily  cultivated  of  our  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  plants;  producing,  with 
ordinary  management,  an  abundance  of  brighSeolored,  cheerful-looking  flowers  for  some  three 
months  iu  succession;  and  for  amateurs,  having  only  a  small  colleclion  of  plants,  nothing  could 
be  more  useful. 

Beginners  should  commence  with  young  plants,  of  C.  racanosus  for  instance,    which,    if  pro- 
cureiJ  at  once,  will  form  nice  little  specimens   for  blooming  in  spring;  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  or  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root, 
syringing  them  overhead  on  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  bright  days,  and  keeping  them  near 
the  glass,  to  induce  close  short-jointed  growth.     If  the  pots  are  found  to   be  well   filled  with 
roots,  which,  in  the  case  of  healthy  plants  received  from  the  nursery,  will  be    sure  to  be  the 
case,  give  a   libe:  al  shift,  say  into  pots  two  sizes   larger  than  those    in  which  they  have  been 
growing.     For  soil  use  about   equal  parts  of  good  rich  light  turfy  loam,  and   strong  fibry  peat, 
broken  up  so  that  it  would  pass  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve,  and  well  intermixed  with  sharp 
sa:id,  a!id  some  lumpy  bits  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  mass  open  after  the  decay  of  the  fibre.     Care 
should  be  observed  to  thoroughly  drain  the  pots,  for  the  plants  will  be  found  to  require  a  very 
liberal  supply  of  water;  and  unless  perfect  drainage  is  secured,   the  soil  will  be  apt  to  become 
sour  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pots.     Beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  watering,  syringing,  A-c., 
very  little  attention  will  be  necessary  during  the  growing  season  ;  but  if  spider  should  make  its 
appearance,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  eradicating  it,   by  laying  the  plants   on  a  clean  mat  and 
thoroughly  washing   the  under  sides  of  the  leaves   with  the  syringe;  this   operation  repeated 
twice  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  will  generally  be  successful,  \mless   when  the  plants  are  growing 
in  too  warm  a  situation,    and  in  this  case  it  will  be  nearly  impossible   to  keep  them  free  from 
this  pest.     If  any  branch  is  observed  to   be  taking  a   decided  leave  of  its  fellows,  it  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  main  shoot  should  be  kept  neatly  tied   to  a  stake;  this  is  supposing  that  the 
object   is  to    obtain  a  well  furnished  pyramidal  bush,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  method  of 
training  ;  but  if  any  other  form  is  desired,  it  will  be  easily  attained  by  timely  attention  ;  for  the 
plants,  being  vigorous  growers,   are  easily  trained,  with   a  little  care,  in    any  shape.     If  the 
phints  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  light  airy  situation,  so  as  to  induce  short  compact  growth, 
they  may  be  kept   growing  till  late  in  autunm,  but  they  should  not  be   kept  too   close  at  this 
season.     They  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  pit  or  wherever  they  can  be  protected  from  damp,  for 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  them.     After  they  have   bloomed  in  spring  allow  them  to 
stand  in  a  rather  cool  place  for  a  foi  tnight,  then  cut  in  the  shoots  slightly,  and  place  them  in  a 
moist  and  rather  close  spot,  to  induce  the  buds  to  break  freely,  and  when. the  young  shoots  are 
about  an  inch  long,  re-pot,  giving  a  liberal  shift,  using  the  same  soil,  Ac.,   as  already  recom- 
mended, syringing  freely  until   the  roots  get  hold  of  the  fiesh  soil.     When  this  is  the  case 
be  more  freely  exposed  to  air,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  removed  to  a  sh 
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situation  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  midday  sun.     Here  they  ■will  grow 
freely  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  infested  with  red  spider  as  in  the  greenhouse. 

With  a  little  attention  it  is  easy  to  have  these  plants  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
winter,  but  to  effect  this  they  ought  to  be  started  into  growth  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of 
having  the  young  wood  firm  by  the  middle  of  September,  after  which  time  the  plants  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  over  watered  at  the  root.  Treated  in  this  way  they  wUl 
commence  flowering  immediately  thej'  are  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  and  if 
supplied  with  manure  water  they  wiU  bloom  profusely  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  When 
the  specimens  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently  re-potted  every  season,  supply  them  liberally 
with  manure  water  while  making  their  wood  and  blooming,  which  will  preserve  them  in  suffi- 
cient vigor  for  several  seasons  ;  or  they  may  be  slightly  disrooted  every  year,  re-potting  them 
in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  using  very  rich  soiL — Alpha,  in  Gardencn'   Chronicle. 


Spm.EA  GRANDiFLORA,  Hooker  in  Bof.  Mag.,  t.  4795;  alias  AsiELAXcniER  kacemosa,  Lindl.  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  1847,  suh.  t.  38. — A  very  remarkable  hardy  shrub,  found  by  Mr.  Fortcxe  in  the  Xorth  of 
China,  and  sent  home  as  an  Amelanchier,  which  it  is  much  like  in  habit,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  as  large  as  a  Philadelphus.  The  leaves  are  thin,  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  and  apiculate. 
The  flowers  are  from  two  to  six  on  a  raceme,  white  or  cream  colored,  with  a  serrated  petaloid 
calyx,  and  a  great  fleshy  green  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  stand  five  free  carpels.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  male,  and  it  was  an  examination  of  one  of  these  which  led  to  the  surmise  that 
the  plant  might  be,  what  it  is  very  like,  and  what  Mr.  Fortvxe  called  it,  an  Amelanchier. — 
Living  specimens  have  enabled  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  to  show  that  this  cannot  be,  and  he  refers  the 
plant  to  Spiraea.  That  the  fruit,  when  it  is  prodiiced,  will  show  the  plant  to  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  meanwhile  we  leave  it  with  its  latest  name.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  forming,  when  wild,  a  small  bush ;  and  if  it  should  prove  hardy,  which  is 
probable,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition. — Gard.   Chronicle. 


LiBROGEDRUs  DoNiANA,  End'Acker ;  alias  Thuya  Doniaxa,  Hooker. — This,  singularly  beautiful 
and  interesting  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  30  to  70  feet,  has  stood  the  winter  at  this  place  altogether  unharmed.  It  was 
planted  in  the  early  part  of  June  last  year  in  a  situation  facing  the  south  and  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  the  northern  and  eastern  winds.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  covering  of  Fir 
boughs  during  the  intensity  of  the  frost  in  winter ;  that,  however,  had  been  discontinued  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  24th  of  April,  the  period  at  which  the  frost  proved  so  very 
destructive  even  to  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  country.  The  specimen  I  forward  will  show  in 
what  excellent  condition  this  rare  and  Fern-like  form,  from  a  climate,  too,  from  which  little  can 
be  expected  to  be  hardy,  has  withstood  the  severity  of  a  spring  almost  unexampled  in  its  severity. 
James  Duncan,  Basing  Park,  Hants.  [This  is  the  Kawaka  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  certainly 
a  very  pretty  shrub  or  tree.] — Gard.  Chronicle. 


Kii-MARN'ocK  Weeping  Willow. — This  beautiful  weeping  plant  having  lately  attracted  atten- 
tion, its  history  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  lived  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  Monkwood 
estate,  near  Ayr,  an  aged  botanist,  named  James  Smito,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants,  and  a 
zealous  collector.  From  him  Mr.  Lang,  nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  purchased  one  plant,  about  10 
years  ago.  Afterwards  Mr.  Lang  procured  a  few  more  plants  from  Mr.  Smitu  ;  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  died  shortly  after,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  where  he  procured  the 
variety.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  found  it  growing  wild,  as  the  species,  Salix  caprea  or 
Palm  Willow,  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  in  the  country.  Mr.  Lang  has  since  been 
engaged  in  propagating  the  plant,  and  nearly  1000  have  been  sold.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  received 
two  plants  of  it  in  spring,  1852,  and  having  observed,  during  last  summer,  how  exceedingly 
ornamental  it  was,  he  gave  Mr.  Lang  a  decided  opinion,  stating  that  he  thought  very  highly  of 
that  it  was  much  admired  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  tree  flowers  freely  in  the 
month  of  April,  has  broad  glossy  leaves,  every  branch  is  curved  gracefully  downward,  and  it  is 
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fts  Imrdv  (wtho  most  linnly  plant  we  have,  being  in  fact  a  native  of  tlie  countiy,  nnd  not,  like 
the  Sniix  Hal>vl<>nic«,  i!itri><luceJ  from  a  foreign  clime.  The  mime  of  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Wil- 
low was  bes'fowed  upon  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  Weejjing  Willow,  the  Napoleon 
Weeping  Willow,  anil  the  American  Weeping  W'illow  ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  these 
varieties,  hoving  loaves  two  inches  broad. — Abridged  from  the  Kilmarnock  Journal. 


Mateuiai-s  kor  a  Cutting  Pot. — Provide  either  broken  potsherds,  pebbles,  or  chips  of  stones 
from  a  mason's  yard,  and  place  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Over  these  put  rough  fibrous 
peat  or  turf;  this  will  act  as  drainage,  which  is  most  essential ;  then  prepare  peat,  loam,  and 
silver-sand  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  powdered  charcoal ;  let  these  be  well 
incorporated  together  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve;  put  this  compost  on  the  top  of  the  above 
mentioned  drainage  and  press  it  well  down.  This  must  be  in  sufficient  quantitj' to  reach  within 
1^  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Finish  with  pure  silver-sand,  and  let  the  whole  be  well  watered, 
to  settle  all  down  before  the  cuttings  are  jmt  in.  Then,  having  bell-glasses  at  hand,  and  the 
pots  ready,  dibble  the  cuttings  into  the  sand,  which  will  induce  the  emission  of  roots,  and 
these  will  strike  down  into  the  compost,  which,  prepared  as  directed,  will  suit  any  plant. — 
After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  let  them  be  watered  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  to  settle  the  sand 
round  them.  Cover  with  the  bell-glasses,  and  shade  until  they  have  become  rooted.  Cuttings 
must  not  be  put  in  too  closely  together,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off.  Wipe  the  condensed 
moisture  from  the  glasses  once  a  day,  but  keep  them  close  for  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks; 
afterwards  admit  air  by  degrees,  by  placing  a  little  wedge  under  the  glasses.  W'hen  the  cuttings 
are  rooted  remove  the  latter  altogether.  Sprinkle  occasionally  with  water  from  a  fine-rosed 
watering  pot.  By  attending  to  these  minutiaj,  success  will  certainly  be  attained.  A  slight  hot 
bed  is  the  best  place  for  cuttings. — A  Gardener,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Caution-. — The  following  "  Caution,"  which  we  extract  from  tlie  London  Gardener^s 
Chronicle^  shows  that  all  the  fools  are  not  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Victims  may  gather 
consolation  from  this,  if  they  can  : 

"  Some  40  years  ago  a  few  Frenchmen  opened  a  shop  in  St.  James'  Street  for  the  sale  of  miscel- 
laneous plants,  and  amongst  other  "nouveautes"  sold  a  baronet  a  "yellow  moss"  Rose  at  five 
guineas  a  plant  Between  that  time  and  the  spring  of  1852  I  heard  nothing  of  a  similar  swin- 
dle; but  in  March  of  the  year  just  mentione-1  (in  Bond  Street)  two  of  these  scamps  sold  a  friend 
of  mine  a  collection  of  new  Roses  "vary  sheep,"  as  they  "most  go  avay,"  not  one  of  which  was 
otherwise  than  the  veriest  rubbish, — a  plant  or  two  of  common  Moss  and  red  Provins  worked  on 
dwarf  stocks  being  the  cream  of  the  purchase.  This  year,  in  Regent  Street,  another  "  Ilorticul- 
teur  et  Fleuriste"  lias  recently  commenced  victimizing  the  public,  an  amateur  of  some  standing 
having  bought  there  last  week  "  Mousseuse  Jaune,"  at  the  low  price  of  one  guinea  a  plant.  I 
need  say  no  more  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  manner  in  which  their  pockets  will  be  picked 
should  they  venture  into  this  magazine. — C.  G.  Wilkinson,  Western  Rose  Nursery,  Ealing.  [We 
print  this ;  but  such  warnings  are  perfectly  useless.     The  crop  of  fools  is  inexhaustible."] 
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A  WORD  OK  TWO  wiTn  OUE  CoUTEMPORAKiES. — Several  horticultural  editors  have  lately 
taken  great  pains  to  inform  the  public  that  they  are  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  nurseries 
of  trees,  seed  stores,  or  other  horticultural  commodities.  "What  is  the  object  of  this?  Is 
it  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  superior  abilities  or  opportunities  to  discharge  the  duties 
they  have  undertaken  ?  We  think  not,  for  although  nurserymen  may  not  be  the  most 
efficient  and  competent  editors,  they  have  certainly  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  the 
information  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  impart.  A  man  who  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  most  ample  stock  of  material  at  hand, 
should  be  as  competent  an  editor,  other  things  being  equal,  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  who 
practices  horticulture  only  with  the  pen.  Where,  we  would  candidly  ask,  are  we  to  look 
for  horticultural  editors,  if  not  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  its  study  and 
practice  ?  Will  those  who  proudly  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  trade  pretend  that  it 
disqualifies  a  man  for  the  editorial  chair  ? 

But  they  may  say  "  if  it  does  not  render  a  man  incapable,  it  prevents  him  from  being 
honest,  or  at  least,  impartial  and  reliable."  Is  this  so  ?  Is  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  trees 
and  plants,  or  seeds,  such  a  demoralizing  pursuit  that  a  man  cannot  engage  in  it  and  remain 
honest  and  impartial.  If  these  disinterested  gentlemen  believe  so,  they  are  bound  in  duty  to 
persuade  men  to  abandon  such  nnlioly  pursuits.  They  should  wage  an  open  war  against 
such  a  corrupting  traffic.  Will  they  do  this  ?  If  so,  let  it  be  done  openly  and  manfully, 
and  not  by  insinuation.  For  our  own  part,  Ave  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the 
insinuations  conveyed  in  these  announcements  are  both  unjust  and  uncalled  for.  That 
there  are  dishonest  men  in  all  professions  we  frankly  admit ;  but  this  does  not  render  the 
]  rofe;  s'oas  corrupt  or  demoralizing,  nor  make  it  impossible  for  an  honest  man  to  practice 
them  in  an  honest  way.  An  honest,  honorable  man,  will  be  so  in  all  situations,  and  so  wiU 
a  mean  and  dishonest  one.  The  selfish,  dishonest  nurseryman,  if  an  editor,  pufis  his  own 
goods,  and  exaggerates  their  merits,  while  the  dishonest  editor  who  is  not  a  nurseryman, 
will  putf  other  people's  goods  for  a  consideration.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  There  is  no 
safety  for  the  public  in  a  man's  occupation,  nor  elsewhere  save  in  his  integrity  and  good 
judgment ;  and  we  apprehend  a  discerning  pubhc  will  ask  of  an  editor  of  a  horticultural 
journal — "  Is  he  honest ;  is  he  competent?"  and  not,  "  Is  he  a  nurseryman,  or  a  doctor?" 

Suppose  these  honest  gentlemen,  by  accident,  or  otherwise,  become  interested  in  some 
nursery  stock ;  and  suppose  they  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  advertise  a  few  Pear  trees  or 
Strawberry  plants  for  sale,  would  they  have  us  write  them  down  as  knaves — as  no  longer 
worthy  of  confidence  ?  Would  they  have  us  believe  that  they  hold  their  integrity  by  such 
a  slender  tenure  ?  We  hope  not.  We  confess  that  when  we  hear  a  person  talk  about  his 
particular  disinterestedness,  and  lament  over  the  fraudulencc  of  the  times,  our  confidence 
in  him  is  not  increased.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Pharisee  of  old.  To  decry  others,  and  boast 
our  own  virtue,  is  not  the  way,  even  in  these  days,  to  win  respect  and  confidence ;  and  we 
are  surprised  not  a  little  that  some  whom  we  have  regarded  as  high-minded  and  honorable 
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men,  -wliosc  talents,  tnsto  and  learning  should  command  patronage,  beg  it  on  Biu-h  jialtry 
grounils.  For  our  part  we  would  scorn  sueh  ai)i)0!ils  for  supijort.  "Wo  do  all  wo  can  to 
give  our  patrons  value  for  their  money,  and  we  trust  when  wo  fail  to  do  this,  or  when  they 
discover  that  wo  are  partial  or  dishonest,  or  any  way  imworthy  of  confidence,  they  will 

drop  us  at  once. 

■ • 

The  ]~>i{orTn. — The  drouth  mentioned  in  our  last  number  has  continued  np  to  the  present 
time,  (August  2-ith,)  accompanied  by  excessive  heat,  excci)t  at  intervals.  Its  effects  on  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  may  be  well  imagined.  The  pastures  are  completely  dried  up,  and  the 
Corn  and  Potato  crops  over  a  large  portion  of  country,  are  ruined  beyond  a  hope  of 
recovery.  Gardens  and  lawns  have  suffered  severely,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  seriously 
affected.  Autumn  and  winter  fruits  are  shrinlving  and  shrivelling  on  the  trees,  or  dropping 
off,  and  the  foliage  has  more  tho  aspect  of  October  than  of  August.  This  drouth  is  not 
local,  but  very  general — extending,  with  occasional  exceptions,  from  Maine  to  Missouri. 
We  have  before  us  a  nmltitude  of  letters,  giving  a  most  lamentable  account  of  the  st8,te  of 
vegetation — the  loss  of  newly  planted  trees — Strawberry  beds  dried  up  and  ruined — the 
grass  burned  out  of  lawns  so  as  to  appear  beyond  recovery.  "We  hope,  however,  refresliing 
rains  will  soon  come,  and  produce  a  magical  resuscitation.  Floods  may  be  expected,  and 
timely  preparation  should  be  made  to  receive  them.  Gutters,  drains,  cisterns,  &c.,  should 
all  be  in  perfect  order,  to  avoid  damage  to  houses,  grounds,  and  crops. 


Fpxit  fkom  Pennsylvania. — "We  are  Indebted  to  our  friend  Dr.  Esiileman,  of  Down- 
ington,  Pa.,  for  a  box  of  fruits,  among  which  are  specimens  of  the  SJienh  or  Hosenschcnch 
Pear — one  from  Lancaster  county,  which  though  rather  over  ripe,  was  melting  and  fine; 
other  specimens  from  Chester  county  were  miserable  deformed  things,  not  worth  picking 
up.  The  Doctor  says  his  trees  in  Chester  county  which  produced  these  knotty  specimens 
were  propagated  from  the  tree  in  Lancaster  county  which  produced  the  fine  specimens 
sent.  This  corroborates  what  Dr.  G.  has  before  stated,  that  it  is  very  good  in  Lancaster 
county  and  worthless  with  him.  "We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  however,  that  the  difference  is 
altogether  owing  to  locality.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  received  scions  of  a  Pear 
marked  '•'■  Eshletjmn^''''  from  Dr.  Brixckle,  which  are  now  bearing,  and  the  fruit  much 
resembles  the  SchencJc,  but  it  is  very  knotty  and  deformed,  and  not  yet  ripe. 

Dr.  Eshleman  also  sends  us  specimens  of  the  Steinmitz  Catherine  and  Jlewes  Pears, 
neither  of  which  are  yet  fit  to  be  tasted.  Also,  the  Brcnnaman  Apple,  a  handsome  looking 
fruit,  but  too  ripe  to  be  tasted ;  and  a  small  specimen  of  Bcurre  Clairgcau  Pear — decayed. 
The  season  at  Downington,  Ave  think,  must  be  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  at  Rochester. 


"Washing  and  Scraping  Teees. — The  author  of  the  famous  resolutions  on  "  Washing 
and  Scraping  Trees^''  which  we  found  in  the  newspapers  credited  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  copied  into  our  last  number,  with  some  comments,  has  turned 
up  in  the  person  of  "  R.  Morp.is  Copeland,"  who  replies  to  our  remarks,  which  he  terms 
"  carping  criticisms^^^  in  a  very  unpleasant  mood,  in  the  Practical  Farmer.  All  we  have 
to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  is,  that  the  Mass.  Society  had  nothing  more  to  do  Avlth 
these  resolutions  than  to  vote  them  a  place  on  the  table.  "We  say  this  much  in  behalf  of 
the  Society.  As  to  what  Mr.  Copeland  has  pleased  to  say  of  our  criticism,  we  are  quite 
indifferent,  and  so  are  the  public.  "When  he  substantiates  the  soundness  and  consistency  of 
his  recommendations,  by  solid,  sensible  arguments,  we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
pages  in  making  them  known. 
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CuROULio — Plums. — We  have  several  letters  inquiring  if  any  thing  has  yet  been  heard 
from  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy.  In  reply  we  have  to  say,  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
or  when  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  to  be  made  known.  "We  may  remark  that  the 
crop  of  Plums  in  this  region  is  unusually  abundant  and  fine.  Our  own  trees  are  loaded 
down,  and  indeed,  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  Tlie  only  remedy  we  practice, 
and  we  deem  it  a  very  effectual  one,  is  to  shake  the  trees  once  a  day  during  the  period 
when  the  curculio  is  most  active,  and  afterwards  during  the  entire  season  shake  off  and 
pick  up  carefully  all  unsound  fruit.  This  involves  very  little  labor,  and  if  pursued  regu- 
larly can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  crop.     We  hope  the  new  remedy  may  be  still  more  efficient. 

"While  speaking  of  Plums,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  a  few  days  since  we  received  a 
call  from  our  esteemed  friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  a  look  at  whose  honest  cheerful  countenance 
is  enough  to  cure  the  worst  case  of  "  blues."  After  friend  T.  left,  we  found  upon  our  table 
the  following  interesting  item,  written  in  his  well  kuow^n  "  hand": 

Remedy  for  the  Black  Knot. — I  have  never  found  anything  that  will  compare  in  efficacy  for 
preventing  black  excrescences  on  the  plum  tree  to  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  applied 
to  the  wounds  made  by  their  removal.  I  have  tried  this  remedy  two  years,  and  in  no  instance 
has  it  failed  to  prevent  the  fungus  wood  from  bursting  out  again  from  the  wound.  A  trial  was 
made  this  year  on  about  fifty  young  trees,  from  a  portion  of  which  the  knots  were  cut  off  early 
in  summer,  and  no  appHcation  made  to  the  wound  ;  to  a  second  portion  strong  lime  was  applied ; 
and  to  a  third,  chloride  of  lime.  In  numerous  instances  the  excrescence  burst  out  again  in  the 
two  first  cases,  in  the  latter  none.  Salt  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  chloride  was  very  decided. 


The  Season  in  England. — Mr.  PavERS,  in  a  recent  letter,  (August  2d,)  writes,  "  The 
season  has  been,  until  the  last  ten  days,  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  I  ever  knew — no 
fruit  at  all.  The  young  nursery  trees  all  over  England  are  smothered  with  aphides. 
Thousands  of  young  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  were  killed  by  frost  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
those  that  escaped  have  not  made  any  growth  until  recently.  The  young  Cherry  trees  are 
aU  killed  by  the  black  aphis ;  young  Plum  trees  much  injured  by  the  blue  aphis ;  and  the 
Peach  trees  with  the  brown.  In  fact  we  have  had  them  of  all  colors — blue,  black,  white  and 
gray;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  form  a  collection,  I  will  send  you  a  lot  of  each,  duly  labeled 
and  well  packed." 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend  for  his  kind  offer,  but  would  decline  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible,  and  assure  him  that  our  collection  is  already  sufficiently  complete. 


A  Fine  Country  Seat. — The  American  Agriculturist  has  given,  in  two  successive  num- 
bers, a  very  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  country  seat  of  Morris  Ketohum,  Esq., 
in  the  town  of  Westport,  Conn.,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Sound.  It  is  called  EoTcanum., 
and  embraces  about  400  acres  of  land,  all  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  The  gardens, 
lawns,  vinery,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  complete  country  residence,  are  spoken  of  as 

being  in  the  finest  condition, 

« 

A  New  Operation. — Mr.  IIovet  says  that  Downing  considered  that  "  Mulcliing  tan  with 
Straiclerrieii''' !  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  did  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend it  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  IIovey  has  evidently  overtasked  his  mental  faculties  on  this 
Strawberry  business,  and  worked  himself  into  a  very  precarious  condition. 


Tlie  fruit  from  which  our  frontispiece  was  drawn,  was  raised  by  Jonathan  Wood,  of 
Irondequoit,  in  tliis  county. 


^^: 
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AncniTEfTruE,  &c. — We  took  up  the  otlicr  day  a  handsonio  volume  witli  tlie  followlnj. 
title:  "The  Auiericnn  Cottiigc  Builder;  a  scries  of  designs,  jdans  and  sjiecilications,  from 
$200  to  $20,000,  for  Homes  for  the  Peoplo.  By  John  Iki.i.ocK.  New  York :  Stuingkk  & 
TowNSEXD,  185-1/'  The  work  is  embellished  and  handsomely  printed,  but  from  internal 
evidence  is  a  rehash  of  an  English  publication.  We  first  turned  to  the  chapter  on  Land- 
sciipo  Gardening,  and  found  it  to  contain  directions  how  to  treat  chalk  pits  and  cliffs,  &c. 
Now  as  no  chalk  has  been  found  in  America,  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  for  the  editor 
or  publishers  to  tell  us  at  once  that  it  was  the  production  of  one  or  more  Englishmen,  and 
not  by  silence,  and  the  insertion  of  a  copy-right  page,  have  led  us  to  believe  it  was  from 
an  American  pen  ?  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  good,  but  when  we  saw  planters  advised 
to  make  their  principal  effects  with  Portugal  and  English  laurels,  which  are  not  hardy 
here,  we  laid  the  volume  away.    It  has  no  claim  to  its  title  of  '■'■  American^ 


English  Pomolooical  Society. — A  Pomological  Society  is  about  to  be  established  in 
England  to  promote  the  culture  and  classification  of  hardy  fruits.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
consented  to  become  President.  Since  the  Presidency  of  Knight,  the  London  Ilorticul- 
tural  Society  has  given  most  of  its  attention  to  otlier  departments  of  culture. 


Gardens  Around  Boston. — The  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  Wm.  S.  King,  accom- 
panied the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Committee  on  Gardens,  in  their  oflBcial 
visits,  and  has  made  some  free  and  easy  notes  and  comments  on  what  he  saw.  We  copy 
the  following  account  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Austin — Black  Wart,  Pear  Trees,  «kc. 

"  The  Garden  of  Wm.  R.  Austin,  Dorchester. — Mr.  Austin,  though  admiring,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cultivating,  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs,  has  devoted  himself,  especially,  to 
the  growing  of  fruit,  the  Pear  in  particular ;  in  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  which  he  has 
been  singularly  successful 

"The  grounds  contain  two  acres,  one-half  acre  of  which  is  occupied  by  buildings,  ornamental 
trees,  hedges,  <fec.,  «fec., — leaving  one  acre  and  a  half  for  fruit  trees — in  number  about  600.  Of 
these,  some  500  are  dwarf  Pear  trees,  about  two  dozen  standards,  as  many,  each,  of  Cherry 
and  Peach,  eight  Apple  trees,  and  six  Plum  trees — which  last  Mr.  Austin  is  about  to  attempt  to 
cure  of  the  black-wart,  by  heading  down  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  digging  out  every  trace  of  root.  This  he  considers  a  radical  cure  for  the  black-wart  From 
our  experience  of  this  pest,  we  doubt  if  he  gets  rid  of  it  so  easily, — it  may  break  out  again,  on 
the  pump-handle,  or  the  cord  wood  in  the  cellar — there  is  no  knowing  where  !  We  once  headed 
down  a  Plum  tree  (not  quite  so  low  down  as  Austin  proposes  to  do),  and  forth  came  a  vigorous 
young  growth,  that,  the  first  season,  made  a  fine  new  head  for  the  decapitated  tree;  but,  bless 
your  sympathizing  souls!  every  branch,  and  limb,  and  twig, — fresh  and  green  as  they  were, — 
were  coated  with  excrescences,  as  is  the  bottom  of  an  old  ship  with  barnacles ; — some  small  and 
round,  like  peas — some  extending  along  a  limb  for  several  inches,  and  completely  enveloping  it 
— some  smooth  and  swelling,  like  a  young  boil — others  cracking  open,  like  an  over-ripe  nutmeg 
melon; — the  whole  head  looking  as  if  it  had  the  goitre,  the  kings-evil,  the  mumps,  and  the  hy- 
drocephalus, besides  being  badly  effected  with  boils,  carbuncles,  pimples,  and  erysipelas,  diver- 
sified by  a  profuse  scattering  of  warts  and  wens.  This  experience  convinced  us  that  there  was 
no  worm  in  the  case,  unless  it  be  a  *  worm  in  the  tail '  o.f  the  tree. 

"  But  it  is  with  Mr.  Austin's  Pear  trees  that  we  have  now  to  do.  The  Pear  plantations  (500 
trees)  contain  forty-five  varieties  of  Pears,  and  of  these  fully  one-half — about  800 — are  of  the 
nine  sorts  following: — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchesse  d" Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel,  Urbaniste,  Bart- 
letf,  Hear  of  Winkjield.  Glout  Morceau,  Fosse  C'olmar,  and  Easter  Beurre.     A  few  of  these  trees 
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vrere  set  out  ia  1845,  and  others  in  each  subsequent  year,  until  1849,  when  about  300  were 
planted  and  the  garden  fully  stocked.  The  manures  used  were  solely  barn-yard  manures,  some 
seven  cords  being  applied  to  the  two  acres — a  very  moderate  dose.  One  man  only  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  garden,  and  he  had  also  charge  of  two  horses,  cow,  pigs,  carriages  and  the 
chores — enough  to  busy  one  pair  of  hands,  with  the  errand  department  of  the  household — suflS- 
eient,  usually,  to  monopolize  one  set  of  Irish  legs.     But  mark  ihe  proceeds  of  the  garden: 

Cr.  by  nett  sales  of  fruit,  as  per  sales  book  (three-quarters  of  which  is  for  pears), $831  72 

Dr.  To— say  >=^— man's  wages, $100  00 

To  four  cords  manure   purchased, 24  00 

To  three  cords  manure  made 18  00 

142  00 

Showing  a  nctt  gain  on  \%  acres  of $689  72 

"Mr.  Austin,  as  may  be  seen,  does  not  manure  highly;  his  land  is  good,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
success  with  the  Pear  he  attributes  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  his  system  of  pruning — watchful — 
constant — preserving  the  wine  glass  form,  instead  of  the  pyramid.  His  trees  are,  indeed,  a  mar- 
vel of  human  patience  and  horticultural  skilL  Here  are  sixteen  LrKhesses,  '  aU  in  a  row,'  and 
all  as  like  to  one  another — in  height,  breadth  and  shape — as  twin  peas  in  a  pod;  and  there 
stand  sixteen  Vicars,  erect  and  uniform  as  Life-Guardsmen.  Every  tree  of  each  variety  ex- 
tends its  limbs  at  Austin's  direction,  like  a  well-trained  poodle, — only  the  tree  '  stays  put,'  while 

Pug  soon  '  puts  out.'  " 

♦ 

Propagation  axd  Winter  Forcing  of  Roses. — At  a  Conversational  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  as  reported  by  the  Ameri'ian  Agriculturist  A  Bridgeman 
read  the  following  remarks  on  Roses : 

"My  practice  does  not,  I  presume,  differ  much  from  that  pur.'ued  by  other  growers.  For  com- 
post, I  prefer  a  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  vegetable  mold  or  rotted  leaves,  two  bushels  of 
chopped  sod,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  wide  enough  to  allow  moderate  sized  lumps  to  pass 
through  ;  one  bushel  hotbed  manure,  and  one  of  sand.  The  sod  I  use  is  clayey.  In  propagating 
by  cuttings  I  find  that  wood  of  one  month  old  will  strike  in  many  cases  very  readily ;  and  when 
put  in  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  will  be  rooted  in  March.  I  use  cutting-pans,  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  a  compost  of  two-thirds  sand  to  one  of  loam,  and  apply  bottom  heat.  I 
have  a  bed  heated  by  a  flue  passing  through  it,  which  I  find  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  When 
well  rooted,  I  pot  them  off  into  small-sized  pots,  and  plant  them  out  in  May.  In  the  fall  I  re- 
pot them  in  the  compost  already  mentioned,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  house,  without  fire-heat,  till 
January ;  unless  the  frost  is  too  greats  when  I  protect  them  slightly,  but  use  no  fire-heat,  till  last 
of  January  or  February.  Tliese  plants  flower  well.  The  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  China  are  treated 
in  this  way;  the  Hybrid  Pereptuals,  or  Moss  Roses,  are  not  included,  as  neither  these  nor  the 
Noisettes  are  adapted  for  winter  flowering.  I  do  not  prune  very  closely  in  the  fall,  but  in  May 
prune  thoroughly,  and  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil,  and  lift  them  in  September  for  winter  flowering, 
repotting  them  if  necessary,  and  pruning  out  all  dead  wood.  At  this  season,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  ball  much.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  moderate.  A  dry  atmos- 
phere is  very  injurious  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  keeping  plants  in  rooms.  The  water 
should  always  be  applied  at  the  top;  where  saucers  are  used  it  is  only  for  cleanliness.  Planting 
out  secures  strong  plants,  but  is  not  admissable  for  winter  blooming.  I  have  found  Hybrid  Per- 
pet'ials  to  succeed  best  on  their  own  roots.  Teas  and  Bourbons  will  do  well  from  layers.  In 
England  and  the  north  of  France,  budding  is  generally  practiced  and  succeeds  well,  but  here  it 
is  quite  different.  I  have  known  many  failures  in  budding,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than 
twenty-five  out  of  a  thousand  have  succeeded ;  two  out  of  a  dozen  is  often  the  proportion  in  our 
climate.*    Budded  plants  are  liable  to  produce  suckers,  which  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 

*  This  Ig  greatly  at  variance  with  our  experience.  They  may  be  seen  budded  in  the  nurseries  here  as  succcssftiUy 
OS  Peach  or  Apple  trees,  by  the  thousand  ;  and  many  varieties  bloom  more  freely,  and  produce  larger  flowers,  when 
budded,  than  on  their  own  roots. — Ed. 
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youug,  vigorous  shoots.  Tea  Roses  require  lighter  soil,  and  flower  more  frcelj  thfln  Bengal  or 
B  iiirhans;  they  will  iil^o  boar  more  lioiit,  nnd  should  be  jilaocd  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  liouso. 
Iloso3  for  forcing  should  have  as  much  sun  and  air  as  possible,  with  n  moist  atmosjdicre.  I  liave 
fuund  Roses  in  greenhouse.*,  planted  in  the  border,  witli  bottom  heat,  produce  more  flowers  with 
60  °  of  heat  than  in  other  cases  with  70  ° ,  and  have  had  better  flowers  when  the  temperature 
did  not  exceed  50®,  than  at  G5  ®  ;  55°  is  a  good  temperature  for  forcing.  In  rejily  to  the 
question,  'Is  manure-water  good?'  I  say,  yes;  if  applied  judiciously  in  small  portions  in  Martlu" 


il.wiNG,  in  couinion  with  many  others  of  your  readers,  sufTered  by  being  duped  by  dishonest 
nurserymen,  (for  there  are  quacks  in  eycry  profession,)  I  would  humbly  enggest,  as  a  partial 
remedy,  that  more  attention  be  paid  by  horticulturists  to  describing  trees  as  well  as  plants.  Fruits 
are  pretty  well  described,  but  one  has  often  to  wait  for  years  to  see  the  fruit,  and  often  only 
doomed  to  disappointment  then.  The  best  hints  that  I  have  yet  seen  about  trees  is  in  J.  J. 
Thomas'  Fruit  Ctdturist,  which  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  more  is  needed.  I  hoj  e, 
therefore,  that  when  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  describe  fruit,  that  yon  will  describe 
the  tree  also.  IL  W.  Tekry's  description  of  Bcurre  Van  Mons  Pear,  in  your  April  number,  is 
good.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  please  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  the  writer,  if  you 
would  describe  a  few  of  the  best  Pear  trees  in  each  number,  say  a  page  in  each.  Although  to 
common  observers  Pear  trees  appear  very  similar,  yet  when  minutely  examined  they  are  very 
different: — Ist,  inform  or  growth  of  tree;  2d,  in  color  of  slioots;  3<1,  in  buds;  and  Ith,  in  leave?. 
I  need  not  mention  the  many  distinctions  which  each  gives,  for  you  know  them  much  better  than 
I  do.     A  LovKR  OF  Good  Fruit. 

In  connection  with  tbe  description  of  fruits,  it  is  important  in  all  cases  to  note  the  char- 
acteristic habits  of  the  trees,  in  growth,  wood,  foliage,  &c.  We  qnltc  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent in  this.    We  sliall  soon  commence  a  series  of  notices  of  the  best  fruits. 


\ 

About  Strawbekeies. — Saml.  J.  GusTi^r,  Esq.,  of  the  Kewark  Nurseries,  writes  as 
follows : 

"  I  had  some  Strawberries  this  summer,  of  the  British  Queen  variety,  which  for  beauty,  large 
size,  and  fine  flavor,  excelled  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  shape  of  Strawberries.  By  the 
annexed  slip  from  the  Herald,  you  will  see  that  they  were  of  enormous  size,  [  8^  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.] Mr.  Tnop.BURN  and  a  gentleman  from  Boston  who  saw  them  wished  me  to  send  a 
box  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  ;  but  the  largest  of  them  got  too  ripe  before  the  time.  Mr.  Lo.ng- 
woRTii,  who  you  know  is  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  Strawberries,  saw  them 
after  the  vines  had  been  picked  twice,  yet  he  was  so  much  pleased  M'ith  it  that  he  took  all  the 
runnners  and  all  the  fruit  he  could  get,  to  raise  seedlings  from.  The  plants  have  only  had  ordi- 
nary care.  Before  planting,  the  ground  was  well  manured,  but  not  trenched.  In  the  fall  the 
ground  between  the  plants  was  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  so  with  old  tan  bark." 


Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  see  that  beautiful  shrub,  Clethra  ahvfolia,  in  gardens  and  shrubbery? 
and  it  is  scarce  even  with  nurserymen.  Can  it  be  because  it  is  a  native  plant?  Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it.  The  beautiful  spikes  of  delicate  white  and  fragrant  flowers 
during  the  month  of  August,  make  it  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  it  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion, however  small.     Cuas.  Dowxixg. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Downing  for  calling  attention  to  this  beautiful  but  neglected 
slirub.     While  other  shrubs  of  much  less  merit  are  propagated  and  sold  by  the  thousand, 
this  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  of.    Will  the  nurserymen  take  it  up  ?    Many  years  ago  it  was 
?(     plenty  in  Prince's  nurseries. 


-te 
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TiTE  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — In  your  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist  you 
pass  some  strictures  upon  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  -which  appearances  do  most 
certainly  justify.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  the  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
"  scraping  and  washing  trees"  was  appointed  upon  the  suggestion  of  its  chairman  ;  that  he  was 
by  courtesy  allowed  to  print  his  report ;  that  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  society, 
and  will  itself  require  a  very  essential  amount  of  "  scraping  and  washing"  before  it  will  be 
adopted. 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  award  of  prizes  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co., 
for  the  Boston  Pear  and  Seedling  Cherry,  it  is  also  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  regarded  by  disin- 
terested men  as  entirely  growing  out  of  bitter  personal  hostility  and  self-interest.  It  is  affirmed 
in  a  written  protest  by  members  of  the  fruit  committee,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges,  that 
after  a  trial  of  these  fruits  for  five  successive  years,  they  fully  merit  the  awards  given  them. 
They  also  deny  the  statements  in  the  report.  It  is  untrue  that  the  resolutions  were  "  discussed 
for  more  than  two  hours."  There  was  no  discussion  about  it.  In  the  absence  of  most  of  the 
fruit  committee,  and  the  friends  of  justice,  Mr.  IIovey  begged,  for  perhaps  two  hours,  that  he 
might  have  a  week's  time  to  bring  forward  facts  and  defend  himself  and  the  fruit  committee. 
If  the  malicious  act  by  which  he  was  crushed  down,  and  subsequent  debate  cut  off  by  a  motion 
to  reconsider,  can  be  called  "an  interesting  argument,"  we  fear  for  the  logic  and  the  heart  of 
the  reporter. 

A  committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  siibject,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  the  pubhc  have  not  been  iinpcsed 
upon,  either  by  the  society  or  its  fruit  committee.  Public  exposure  of  private  quarrels  is  worse 
than  useless  ;  yet,  one  side  having  been  given,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  conclusions  are 
denied,  and  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  settled.     One  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  remark  Avliich  our  correspondent  refers  to  as  a  stricture  upon  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  was  based  upon  the  published  report  of  a  committee,  "which  we  sup- 
posed to  bo  authentic,  as  it  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  signed  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  S.  King  and  Sam'l  Walker.  We  publish  this  letter  from  "  One  of  the  Fruit 
Committee"  with  pleasure,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor,  and 
because  we  are  anxious  to  put  a  better  face  ui)on  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Society  and 
its  most  important  committee.  "Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  this  unfortunate  aftair, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  but  we  hope  to  see  it  thoroughly  cleared  up.  It  would  bo  a 
great  pity  if  personal  hostilities  should  be  permitted  to  bring  such  a  noble  institution,  the 
only  one  in  the  country  possessed  of  ample  means  for  doing  good,  into  disgrace  before  the 
world,  by  an  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  its  most  prominent  members  and  committees. 
We  regret  to  see  it  stated  that  the  contributions  to  the  very  useful  weekly  exhibitions  have 
fallen  off  greatly  on  account,  as  it  is  assumed,  of  this  misunderstanding. 


I  HAVE  been  much  surprised,  and  I  must  say  disappointed,  on  reading  several  articles  or  no- 
tijes  in  the  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  on  the  subject  of  the  award  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  to  the  Boston  Pear,  and  Hovcy's  Seedling  Cherry.  A  long  time 
(nearly  a  year)  has  now  elapsed  since  the  award  of  the  Committee  was  made  public,  and  the 
superiority  of  these  fruits  established,  so  far  as  the  action  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  esteem- 
ed Societies  could  give  them  character.  Closely  following  this  report  comes  Hovey  &  Co.'s  ad- 
vertisements, r.nl  from  "Maine  to  Georgia,"  those  who  know  but  what  they  read  are  urged  and 
induced  to  buy  "the  new  fruits  which  Hovey  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  amateur 
cultivators  and  the  trade  generally."  Of  course,  coming  with  such  vouchers,  what  could  we 
poor  people  do,  but  buy?  And  now,  when  the  stock  has  become  stale,  and  unsaleable  at  extrav- 
agant prices,  con-es  the  report  of  another  Committee,  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Hovey  obtained  his 
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award  by  irregular  and  improper  means.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  how  and  when  tlie  dis- 
covery  was  made;  ond  if  gentlemen  of  the  Society  at  their  last  meeting  in  1863  knew  a  frnnd 
had  boon  perpetrated,  why  action  wos  not  had  at  once?  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  the 
Society  "  is  great  in  cowards  as  in  knaves,"  and  should  not  murmur  if  in  future  it  sliall  be  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  IIovey  «fe  Co.  Is  there  any  way  by  wliich  wc  can  know  if  our  lionton 
Pears  and  llovnji  Cherries  are  of  any  value  ?  The  Committee  pay  nothing  on  the  sul>ject,  and 
many  of  the  amateur  cultivators  would  like  to  know  if  the  ground  bestowed  upon  them  is 
thrown  away. 

One  word  as  to  the  disappointment.  I  think  the  subject  one  which  calls  for  the  utter  rebuke 
of  all  honest  horticultural  journals,  and  I  was  disappointed  at  the  very  Homeopathic  notice  you 
took  of  it.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  it  appears  on  record  that  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  horti- 
cultural societies  has  been  controlled  \>y,  and  made  the  tool  of,  a  nurseryman,  for  self-purposes 
— making  a  strong  case  to  prove  the  assertion  true,  that  horticultural  societies  are  designed  as 
advertisements  for  nurserymen.  As  we  both  know  this  is  not  tlie  intention  of  a  majority  of 
those  who  aim  to  establish  such  societies,  the  necessity  for  stern  rebuke  in  all  such  cases  becomes 
the  more  obvious. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  if  the  Concord  Grape  is  without  stain  in  its  parentage,  as  the 
company  in  which  it  makes  its  advent  has  proved  so  disreputable?  and  would  not  it  be  well  to 
suggest  the  appointment  of  another  committee  to  inquire?     One  of  the  Amateuii  Cultivators. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  we  have  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the 
Society,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  taking  the  ground 
that  this  is  more  a  personal  quarrel  than  anything  else.  This  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
the  case,  and  we  therefore  think  tliat  judgment  should  not  be  too  rashly  pronounced  against 
either  the  Fruit  Committee  or  Messrs.  Hoyet  &  Co.  The  truth  will  have  to  be  told.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  in  which  the  Society  is  interested — tlie  public  at  large  have  become 
parties. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — I  notice,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  C.  R  Goodrich,  upon  the  culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes.  In  that  article  I  notice  one  error, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  without  correction.  He  says:  "  Dig  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  killed  by 
the  frost."  On  the  other  hand,  our  most  experienced  and  successful  cultivators  say  that  the 
slightest  frost  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially  if  seed  be  an  object,  as  the  frosting 
of  the  vine  increases  th-.  liability  of  the  tubers  to  rot.  I  have  no  doubt  the  "  dry  rot,"  of  which 
Mr.  G.  complains,  is  the  result  of  the  frosting  which  he  permits.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to 
remove  the  tubers  from  the  ground  previous  to  early  frost,  their  separation  from  the  vines  may 
be  effected  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  between  them,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  W. 
J.  TowNSEND,  Zaricsvillc,   Ohio. 


Critickm. — Tlie  remark  contained  in  your  last  issue  respecting  the  necessity  of  truthful, 
candid,  and  open  expression  of  opinion,  in  criticising  horticultural  works,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  attention.  It  should  be  repeated,  re-printed,  and  re-read  by  every  editor,  gratuitous 
reviewer,  or  paid  contributor.  But  more,  it  should  be  acted  upon.  Black  mail  has  had  its  day. 
The  basket  of  luscious  fruit  furnished  for  Dr.  so-and-so's  table,  is  but  a  sorry  recompense  for  a 
fulsome  puff,  wherein  some  new  variety  of  Pear,  or  Apple,  or  Cherry,  or  Blackberry,  or  Straw- 
berry, or  Raspberry,  or  anj'  other  changeable  fruit,  is  inflicted  with  malice  prepense  on  the  too 
credulous  reader.  Books  are  the  guides  of  future  generations.  Great  men  may  live  and  die; 
able  cultivators  and  eminent  pomologists,  wlio  have  never  contributed  a  lino  to  horticultural 
literature,  they  pass  away.  The  contemporary  author  who  truly  and  perspieaciously  writes  the 
record  of  the  operations  of  such  men,  does  more  for  the  good  of  future  generations  than  most 
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persons  will  give  him  credit  for.  The  reviewer,  who  sits  down  with  prepossessed  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  a  just  and  upright  principle,  as  well  as  a  high  sense  of  honor,  to  remove  the 
bad  and  train  the  rambling  ideas  of  the  writer,  performs  no  mean  service.  Delicacy,  collateral 
relations,  sympathy  for  laborious  toil  just  performed,  the  laborer  still  remaining  unremunerated, 
— all  these  charitable  and  reasonable  considerations,  constrain  the  Jeffries  of  horticulture,  unless 
hopelessly  blind  to  bribes,  and  blandishments,  and  threats.  But  they  must  not.  The  cultiva- 
tors must  not  be  deluded  by  horticultural  periodicals  or  societies.  Books  must  be  purged  and 
worthless  fruits  condemned,  at  all  hazards.  We  hold  you,  sir,  the  Editor  of  the  leading  horti- 
cultural journal,  accountable  to  the  community ;  let  not  fear  or  favor  bend  you  from  your 
course.  Let  all  fruit  books  be  fairly  reviewed,  if  at  all ;  all  fruits  fairly  tested,  if  at  all ;  societies 
exposed  who  endorse  without  satisfactory  evidence ;  all  members  who  attempt  or  succeed  in 
fraud  on  societies,  cashiered ;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  pure  horticultural  literature,  and  an 
orchard  of  truly  described  fruit.  You  know  the  permanent  benefits  that  would  thus  be  secured 
to  horticulture.     8.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Nelumbium  speciosum. — Last  year  you  published  a  small  sketch  from  my  pen  of  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  this  plant  in  the  open  air  at  Springbrook,  and  I  think  I  implied  a  promise 
to  report  on  the  result  of  its  trial  out  during  the  winter.  In  a  recent  visit,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  it  had  stood  out  perfectly  well,  and  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  basin  with  its  beau- 
tiful foliage,  among  which  several  flower  spikes  were  strongly  pushing  their  way.  I  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  Mr.  Cope's  liberal  patronage  of  horticulture  has  been 
the  means  of  showing  us  in  perfection;  for  even  the  Victoria  regia,  so  gorgeous  and  unapproach- 
able in  itself,  from  the  great  expense  required  to  its  perfect  production,  must  forever  remain  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  but  by  a  few.  But  in  this  we  have  a  plant  superior  to  anything  generally 
seen  in  this  climate,  beautiful  and  long  famed  as  one  of  India's  choicest  treasures,  adapting  itself 
to  our  wants  and  wishes  as  perfectly  as  our  own  white  Water  Lily.  As  the  plant  last  year  was 
but  raised  ia  the  spring,  it  did  not  flower  till  September,  and  so  had  no  time  to  perfect  its  seeds  ; 
being  now  two  months  earlier,  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  this  season. 
In  the  same  basin  Mr.  Cope  has  also  growing  another  kind  of  Nelumhlum,  brought  from  Minorca 
and  presented  to  him  by  a  lady  of  Natchez.  I  observed,  on  sowing  the  seed  last  winter,  tliat 
they  were  nearly  round ;  and  as  the  leaves  now  have  a  much  greener  hue  than  the  speciosum, 
the  probability  is  that  another  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  this  admirable  collection.  The 
Nelumbium  luteum  has  also  been  domiciled  with  these  others,  so  that  some  interesting  hybrids 
may  be  looked  for.     Tuos.  Meehan,  Philadelphia. 


Too  Happy  at  Home. — To  Elsie — The  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  case,  which  you  persist 
in  thinking  unfortunate,  has  laid  me  under  great  obligations.  The  inquirer  after  liapjiiness  often 
meets  with  unexpected  rebuffs;  his  schemes  result  in  unlooked-for  disappointments  and  vexation. 
That  you,  who  appear  from  your  own  account  so  eminently  calculated  to  be  happy,  and  to  make 
all  around  you  cheerful  and  comfortable,  with  talents  that  I  ought  to  envy,  should  be  discon- 
tented with  your  lot,  and  desire  a  change,  is  a  great  surprise,  and  I  must,  before  I  finally  consent 
to  risk  the  even  tranquility  of  your  and  "  husband's"  course  of  life,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  the 
great  alleviator  of  our  lives,  hope,  which  to  me  is  alas !  lost,  point  out  wliere  you,  as  well  as 
myself,  may  expect  to  be  disappointed.  You  do  possess,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  all  those 
qualifications  you  claim,  and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  man  who  has  gained  so  great  a  prize. 
Would  it  not  be  rather  cruel  to  take  you  from  the  wild  flowers  and  shut  you  up  in  heated 
rooms  and  to  the  cultivation  of  hothouse  exotics  ?  and  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  I  have  no 
taste  for  the  native  productions  of  your  prairies,  preferring  the  sight  of  pine-apples  under 
and  the  other  products  of  tropical  climes.     This  you  will  say  is  an  error  of  taste  ;  but  it  is 
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and  fostered  by  a  long  course  of  luibitiinl  indulgence,  in  which  I  have  described  myself  as  only 
"too  ha|>]>y,"  wliile  you,  with  more  niiturnl  [lursuits,  seem  tube  desirous  of  trying  for  =onietliii)g 
unp'>R->e?sod  !  Was  my  first  conipliiint  wliieh  so  afTectud  your  synipiilliios  nn^'lhini^  but  a  descrij)- 
lion  of  enjoyment?  Because  I  so  much  dtlii;l)ted  in  my  garden  and  llowers  and  fruits,  and  ]>re- 
ferred  tlicir  Fociety  to  the  intrusion  of  inquisitive  and  often  ignorant  idlers,  was  I  describing  a 
form  of  discontent  which  materially  differed  from  youre  ?  I  had  taken  the  virus  from  Downi.no 
and  others,  who  had  taught  me  that  I  was  to  embellish  home  to  make  it  the  most  delightful  j)laee 
on  earth  to  mc  and  mine ;  had  succeeded,  and  only  found  that  there  was  something  still  wanting 
to  make  a  paradise.  Is  my  experience  different  from  that  of  the  whole  human  race,  who  discov- 
ered long  since  that  earth  cannot  afford  perfect  felicity?  Would  you  banish  me  from  what  has 
cost  me  mentally  and  bodily  eo  much  to  accomplish? — take  me  from  the  possession  of  objects  of 
art  acquired  by  toilsome  travel  to  the  seats  of  science  and  the  collected  treasures  of  centuries? 
You  would,  I  believe,  from  your  earnestness,  do  this.  Let  us  remember  before  we  barter,  how 
many  have  failed  in  changing ;  how  happiness  flies  like  a  shadow;  how  important  is  example. 
"Would  it,  think  you,  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  contentment  of  those  very  lovely  children  to  go 
back  to  the  west  after  the  indulgencies  you  promise  them  ?  Would  you,  for  example,  educate 
jhcni  for  two  years  in  all  the  luxuries,  and  then  expect  them  to  give  them  up?  During  your 
sojourn  among  my  collected  comforts  your  fortune  will  not  improve,  and  I  presume,  perfect  as  you 
have  made  those  scions  of  yours,  they  are  human.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  I  do  not  think 
them  very  uncommon  specimens  indeed,  nor  do  I  think  they  would  gape  at  my  pictures 
or  "bijouterie"  more  than  any  well  regulated  children  or  grandchildren  of  my  own  ;  (I  am  7iot 
&n  ascetic  bachelor,  I  assure  you,)  but  alas!  in  erecting  my  habitation  and  surroundings,  I 
actually  forgot  there  were  such  troublesome  creatures  as  children  at  all,  and  I  must,  if  we  come 
to  terms,  ask  liberty  to  turn  a  key  on  a  few  rooms  furnished  only  for  grown  people.  There  are, 
too,  a  few  of  the  floors  covered  with  materials  to  which  I  should  rather  prefer  that  no  person 
who  greased  my  harness!  should  have  constant  access.  I  will  not  here  provoke  you  by  hinting 
that  books  of  prints  and  water-color  drawings  should  be  handled  with  cleanish  fingers.  You 
might  certainly  wash  them,  but  grease  is  a  sticky  substance,  and  sometimes  gets  under  the  nai's! 
We  must  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the  stable  duty  you  impose  on  yourself  may  be  dis- 
pensed willi.  I  assure  you  there  will  be  little  time  found  for  such  occupations,  if  you  perform 
all  that  will  fall  to  your  lot.  Why,  "Mrs.  Atticus"  has  never  found  time  to  do  more  than  hint 
a  gentle  complaint  that  the  seats  of  the  family  carriage  are  not  entirely  free  from  dust!  I  shall 
not  point  out  her  duties,  but  none  of  them,  I  am  sure,  your  neat  habits  will  allow  you  to  intermit. 
You  certainly  would  not  be  less  nice,  and  as  you  will  have  full  occupation  in-doors,  this  forms 
another  argument  why  I  think  we  had  better  shut  up  a  few  of  the  rooms,  and  perhaps  the 
picture  gallery,  in  my  "  proposed"  absence. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  found  both  my  feet  were  beginning  to  swell  with  the  gout ;  I  am 
now  in  extreme  agony,  and  if  your  husband  will  really  relieve  me,  and  that  very  shortly,  from 
it  (it  would  be  better  to  let  him  see  the  state  of  my  biggest  toe  !  before  he  consents),  I  shall  be 
yours,        Atticus. 


Notix£5   of    Books,    ^ampIjUts,    ^t. 

iNAtTGur.AL  AnDKESS,  delivered  at  Farmer's  College  Commcncotncnt  Day,  June  7,  1S54,  by  Isaac  I.  Allen,  A.  M., 
President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Law. 

An  Agricultural  or  Farmer's  College  lias  long  been  talked  of  in  our  own  State,  and 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Delafield,  some  steps  were  actually  taken  toward  founding  one, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  it  now,  and  Ave  fear  it  has  once  more  fallen  to  the  ground, 
not  so  in  Ohio.    The  Farmer's  College  in  Hamilton  Co.  is  firmly  established.     We  have 
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Catalogue  of  Students  before  us,  numbering  nearly  300.  It  was  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized in  184G — previously  it  was  known  as  the  Pleasant  Hill  Academy^  under  the  direction 
of  F.  G.  Oaeet,  who  has  been  during  the  whole  time  the  main-stay  of  the  institution. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  taken  up  the  matter  like  men  who  understand  their  interests. 
By  their  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  by  their  donations  and  endowments,  they  have 
placed  the  institution  on  a  firm  basis.  An  experimental  farm  of  75  or  100  acres  is  about 
being  added.  Tliis  we  think  was  indispensable,  and  we  hope  here  to  see  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  lessons  given  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture,  &c. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Industrial  University  Education  is  called  to  meet  at  the 
College  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  a  plan  of  operations.  The  farm  will  be  dedicated  at  that  time,  and 
the  proceedings  will  be  of  great  interest.  We  regret  our  inability  to  be  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  other  engagements,  but  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  Farmer's  College. 


The  Amekican  Text-Book  or  Peacticai,  and  Scientific  Agricitltuee,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Private  Students,  as  well  as  for  the  Practical  Farmer.  By  Chas.  Fox,  Senior  Editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Com- 
panion and  Horticultural  Gazette,"  of  Detroit.    Elwood  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  book  we  have  been  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  its  author, 
Mr.  Fox,  a  man  of  talent  and  great  usefulness.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
the  teachers  of  Rural  Science,  at  once  the  editor  of  a  popular  Journal,  and  professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  volume  will  keep  his  memory  fresh 
among  agricultural  students.  We  have  barely  had  time  to  glance  over  the  arrangement, 
but  it  strikes  us  favorably,  and  it  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  Agricultural  Journals.  "We  are 
sensible  of  the  want  of  such  a  work  at  this  time,  when,  fortunately,  people  begin  to  look 
with  favor  upon  including  a  knowledge  of  Rural  Science  with  other  branches  of  education. 
Wo  cordially  recommend  this  book,  Avith  Norton's  Elements,  and  Thomas'  Farm  Imple- 
_ments,  as  worthy  a  place  in  every  farm  library,  and  in  every  country  District  School 
Library  in  the  Union. 


Pamphlets  Received. — Circular  from  Western  Virginia  Agricultural  Society  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  calling  attention  to  the  Autumn  Exhibition  at  Wheeling,  September  18th, 
14th  and  15th.  We  are  glad  to  see  energy  displayed  in  that  quarter.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  waking  up. 

Brooklyn  EorticuUural  Society's  List  of  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  at  their  Fall  Exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenteum,  September,  19,  20  and  21. 

Susquehanna  and  Chemung  Valley  Rorticultural  Society''s  List  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded 
at  Fall  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Ely's  Hall,  Elmira,  on  the  15th  of  September,  during  the 
day  and  evening.    This  new  and  prosperous  Society  offers  a  liberal  list  of  premiums. 

List  of  Premiums  of  the  Beaver  County  Agricultural  Society,  (Penn.)  Fair  to  be  held 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  21  and  22.  Plowing  Match  on  Thursday.  Address  on 
Friday.  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  says  :  "We  liavo  a  Society  with  over  five 
hundred  enrolled  members,  entering  its  second  year  with  valuable  improvements,  clear  of 
all  debt  or  incumbrance,  with  a  cash  surjjlus  of  over  $200  for  further  and  extended  useful- 
ness, which  speaks  well  for  the  public  spirit  of  citizens  generally,  especially  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits."  We  note  this  as  an  indication  of  the  prospects  of 
Agriculture  in  Beaver  County. 

Premium  List  of  the  KentucTcy  Horticultural  Society.    Annual  exhibition  to  be  held 
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Louisville  on  the  19th  and  20th  September.  All  contributors  from  a  distance  are  requested 
to  Stud  their  articles  to  the  care  of  the  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Mitnk,  who  will  have  them 
arranged  lor  exhibition.  All  articles  for  oxliibition  must  be  delivered  at  the  exhibition 
room  by  D  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11). 


Snjjtotra   to    Corrtaponbtnta. 

(P.,  Elkhorn,  'Wis.)  Insects. — Tlie  "  nits"  which  you  speak  of  on  the  bark  of  your  Apple  trees, 
are  scaft/  aphides,  or  bark-lice.  You  can  destroy  them  with  a  wash  made  of  eoft  soap  and  water 
— two  quarts  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the  latter,  with  lime  enough  added  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
whitewash.     Give  the  affected  parts  a  good  coat  of  this  with  a  brush. 

The  caterpillar  on  the  leaves  is  quite  a  different  insect,  and  can  be  destroyed  most  easily  in  the 
morning,  before  they  spread  over  the  tree.     Hand-gathering  is  the  most  efficient 


How  TO  STOCK  A  Gbeesiiouse.— I  built,  List  year,  a  small  greenhouse,  with  a  view  of  having  cut-flowers  regularly 
for  the  center  table.  I  had  previously  known  little  of  the  cultivation,  and  no  more  than  a  transient  frequenter  knows 
of  the  contents  and  mode  of  treatment  necessary  to  produce  the  required  result.  My  gardener,  who  had  previously 
conducted  a  little  commercial  greenhouse,  was  my  adviser.  'We  bought  a  hundred  young  Camellias,  and  some  other 
plants,  sowed  seeds,  potted  Roses,  got  cuttings  from  friends,  made  a  Arc,  and  waited  for  flowers.  I  was  disappointed 
— very  much  so;  for  though  we  had.  I  must  say,  flowers,  we  could  rarely  do  more  than  pluck  a  nosegay,  such  as  is 
sold  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  and  not  always  that  When  made  up,  too,  I  had  the  mortification  to  notice  in  contem- 
poraneous boquets,  beautiful  things  that  1  had  not  got.  My  IJoses  bloomed  a  little,  very  late;  the  Camellias  very 
poorly — mostly  dropped  off;  and  1  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  the  temperature  that  suited  one  thing  did 
not  suit  another.  The  attempt  to  combine  a  multitude  of  things,  a  great  variety  in  one  temperature,  did  not  answer 
at  all.  I  took  to  reading,  and  searched  all  the  books  ;  but  none  gave  me  the  information  I  wanted.  I  can  not  afford 
two  houses;  I  want  Camellias,  and  Koses,  and  fine  boquets  all  the  season  ;  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  Grapes  on  the 
rafters,  which  I  see  others  have,  and  which  I  fear  would  crowd  and  shade  too  much.    What  am  I  to  do? 

When  should  the  Eoses  be  potted,  to  give  me  a  fine  bloom  by  Christmas?  What  should  be  the  selection  of  plants 
to  produce  the  result  designed?  We  have  had,  from  many  writers,  lists  of  select  Hoses,  lists  of  seeds  to  plant  in 
flower  gardens,  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  select  list  of  the  proper  contents  of  such  a  greenhouse  as  I  have 
described.  Would  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your  experienced  correspondents,  give  a  few  practical  instructions, 
with  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as  give  the  best  continual  bloom  during  the  cold  months;  what  Eoses  do  the  best; 
and  so  forth  ?  I  confess,  under  present  circumstances,  I  wish  I  had  my  eight  hundred  dollars  back,  unless  I  can  get 
more  flowers  in  winter.  A  little  treatise  on  this  subject  is  much  wanted,  which  would  give  the  learner  some  real 
information,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  tell  him  haic  much  he  timitt  evpect  to  he  disappointed  !  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  a  catalogue  of  good  blooming  plants,  say  the  indispensable.    Querist. 

This  comes  upon  us  too  late  in  the  month  to  do  it  full  justice,  and  we  cannot  allow  it  to  lay 
over  wholly  till  next  month.  We  will  make  a  few  suggestions,  which  we  hope  will  be  taken  up 
and  enlarged  upon  by  some  of  our  practical  correspondents  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the 
"  ways  and  means"  of  providing  for  a  flowery  greenhouse  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  with  a  small  greenhouse  it  is  not  a  very  cosy 
matter  to  keep  a  great  variety  of  plants  in  blossom,  and  to  come  quite  up  to  "contemporaneous 
boquets"  in  all  their  beautiful  things.  To  attempt  too  much,  will  be  a  certain  cause  of  failure. 
The  plants  must  be  selected  with  their  particular  purpose  in  view.  An  economical  supply  of 
flowers  for  the  months  of  November  and  December  may  be  secured  by  lifting  certain  bedding 
jihints  from  the  garden,  before  the  frost  injures  them.  Of  this  class  are  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Abutilons,  Bouvardias,  Cupheas,  llabrothamnus,  Plumb.ngos.  If  large,  fine 
blooming  plants  of  these  are  taken  up  in  a  moist  time,  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  around  the 
roots,  and  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  room,  they  will  continue 
in  bloom  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  They  should  be  placed,  after  potting,  in  a  close 
frame,  and  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  until  they  have  taken  to  their  new  quarters,  and  then 
may  be  placed  on  the  greenhouse  stage. 

Monthly  Roses  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way — Teas,  Bengals,  Bourbons  and  Noisettes, — 
in  the  absence  of  a  stock  properly  prepared  in  pots,  for  early  forcing.     These  might  be  planted 
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iu  a  warm  place,  and  covered  Tvitli  a  frame,  protected  at  night  with  mats,  and  they  will  afford 
some  cut  flowers  for  bouquets  until  the  weather  sets  in  severe.  A  small  stock  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  indispensable  for  the  early  winter  months,  up  to  Christmas.  The  Pompones  are  the  best. 
If  they  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  garden  during  summer,  all  the  better.  If 
planted  out.  they  must  be  taken  up  and  managed  as  directed  for  bedding-plants.  They  must  be 
near  the  light,  and  have  abundance  of  water,  with  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

A  good  supply  of  single  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  should  be  provided.  Pot 
them  in  October  for  early  flowering.  After  potting,  plunge  them  in  sand  or  leaf-mold,  covering 
pot  and  all  until  they  are  well  rooted,  and  begin  to  push  up  leaves  strongly.  Then  place  on  the 
shelves  near  the  light  and  water  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Many  hardy  shrubs  force  to  good  advantage.  Among  these  are  the  Deutzias  scahra  and  gra- 
cilis— the  latter  especially  is  a  fine  thing ;  the  Persian  Lilacs,  both  purple  and  white  ;  the  Spircca 
prunifolia,  double,  and  the  Reevesi, — we  prefer  the  latter,  but  both  are  good.  Tlie  Ribcs  Gor- 
doni  and  sanguinea,  and  the  sanguinea  double  force  well ;  and  so  do  the  "VYiegela,  Honeysuckles, 
&c.  All  these  hardy  shrubs  should  be  potted  early,  and  brought  into  heat  gradually,  beginning 
at  50  ®  and  getting  up,  as  growth  advances,  to  70  ®  or  Y5  ®  . 

Among  greenhouse  plants  proper,  the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  especially  the  double  ones,  are  an 
important  item,  as  they  take  up  little  room  and  flower  profusely  and  a  long  time. 

Tree  violets  are  indispensable.  They  may  be  kept  in  bloom  finely  during  the  early  part  of 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  well  protected  against  cold  nights.  This  will  save  house  room  for  some- 
thing else.  Then  the  Laurustinus,  an  old  and  general  favorite,  trained  into  miniature  trees,  as 
our  friend  Menand,  at  Albany,  has  them,  nothing  can  be  finer;  also  the  Cytisms  ramoms,  the  Coro- 
nillas,  the  Acacias,  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias.  The  Bo^ivardia  leiantha  is 
a  fine  winter-flowering  plant,  and  so  is  the  Stevia  serrata,  with  white  flowers.  The  Fuschia  ser- 
rafifolia,  too,  blooms  well;  we  have  had  plants  lilted  from  the  border  in  October,  bloom  nearly 
all  winter  in  the  house. 

The  Chinese  Azaleas  and  Camellias  are  considered  indispensable,  but  we  have  no  time  at  present 
to  speak  of  their  treatment.     We  will  do  so  if  no  one  else  does  hereafter. 

One  great  point  in  winter  forcing  for  flowers  is  to  have  a  regular,  steady,  advancing  heat,  no 
checks  or  reti'ogrades.  To  this  add  very  careful  watering,  ventilation,  great  cleanliness,  and  keep 
the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 


I  SHOULD  be  happy  to  learn,  through  your  paper,  how  to  start  the  following  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  how 
to  protect  them  during  winter: 
Deciduam  Trees. — Ailantua,  Catalpa,  Judas  Tree,  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  Magnolia,  Pawlonia.  (1) 
Evergreen  Trees. — Japan  Cedar,  Austrian  Pine,  Silver  Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir.  (2) 
Deciduous  Sliruhs. — Althea  frutex,  Buckthorn,  Upright  Honeysuckle,  Privet,  Japan  Quince.  (3) 
Evergreen  Shrubs. — Box  tree.  (4) 
Climbers. — Trumpet  Flower,  Chinese  Wistaria.  (5) 
What  is  the  most  successful  method  of  propagating  the  Briar  Rose  for  stocks  ?  (6)    Daniel  L^K.—yormandale. 

(1)  Ailantup,  Catalpa,  Judas  Tree,  Kentucky  Cofi"ee  Tree,  all  from  seeds;  fow  in  the  fprirg. 
Magnolia  tripetala,  acuminata,  glauca,  and  all  the  American  species,  from  seeds  ;  the  purple  con- 
spicua,  and  the  Chinese  species,  ft-om  lajers  and  seeds,  and  by  budding,  grafting  and  inarching, 
on  plentiful  sorts.  Pawlonia, — the  best  way  is  from  seeds,  as  the  seedlings  are  more  hardy.  So 
far  it  has  been  more  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

(2)  Japan  Cedar,  from  seeds;  plants  from  cuttings  are  not  good.  Austrian  Pine,  Silver  Fir, 
Balsam  Fir,  and  Norway  Spruce,  from  seed.  We  would  advise  seeds  of  evergreens  to  be  sown  iu 
shallow  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil,  early  in  spring.  Keep  them  shaded  from  hot  sun  until  they 
have  become  hardy  enough  not  to  "damp  off." 

(3)  Althcas,  Upright  Honeysuckles,  and  Privet,  from  cuttings,  made  in  winter  audset  in  spring. 
Japan  Quince  from  suckers,  and  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

(4)  Box  tree,  from  cuttings. 

(5)  Trumpet  Flower  and  Chinese  Wistaria,  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

(6)  Propagate  the  Briar  Rose  from  the  seed,  if  you  can  get  them.  Sow  as  soon  as  ripe.  If  no 
seeds,  layer  the  young  shoots  during   summer  as  fast  as  they  grow.     Young  plants  in  boxes  can 
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be  wintoreil  in  ft  dry  collar.  Beds  of  tondor  eccdlings  likely  to  bo  cul  down  by  froet,  nmy  either 
be  covered  tliiekly  with  dry  leaves  or  tiikon  up  and  laid  iu  a  cold  friiino  well  jtrotectcd,  and  be 
again  plautod  out  in  the  sining. 

Can  you  loll  nic  liow  to  construct  nn  oven  for  drying  (Vult  ?    A  SunRrr.innR. — Cuyahoga  Falh,  Ohio. 
We  have  copied,  on  nnother  pa^e,    a  description  of  a  very  good  contrivance.     It  strikes  us  aa 
the  best  tliiir'  of  the  kind  we  have  heard  of. 


Jllortitultural    Socittfts,    ^t. 

The  HoRTiOTrLTruAL  and  Agricultural  Exhibitions. — We  call  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  great  Annual  Exhibitions  to  take  place  this  fall  Many,  we  fear,  are  not  aware 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  gatherings,  when  properly  conducted,  and  well 
attended  by  both  Fruits  and  their  Cultivators  Kot  only  is  an  acquaintance  formed  with  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  but  with  the  same  varieties  grown  in  ditferent  localities,  and  under 
different  circumstances ;  and  an  opportunity  is  also  presented  for  the  interchange  of  opinions 
among  Horticulturists  and  Cultivators  generallj',  that  can  but  prove  eminently  beneficial.  We 
give  in  this  number  a  list  of  the  principal  Exhibitions,  so  far  as  ascertained. 

1\iQ  American  Pomolofjical  Society  vaGtit  at  Jioston  September  l."th.  The  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Societj'  hold  their  Fall  Exhibition  at  the  same  time.  This  will  be  the  great  Horticul- 
tural gathering.  We  expect  to  meet  our  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  at  this  great 
National  Horticultural  Jubilee. 

Tlie  North  Western  Pomological  Convention-  meets  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  2C,  and 
continues  in  session  four  days. 

Tlie  Wisco7isin  Fruit  Grower's  Association  meet  at  Milwaukie  about  the  1st  of  October. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  American  Institute  unite  with  the  New  York 
State  Ag-icultural  Society  in  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  Square,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  3d,  -Ith,  5th  and  6th  of  October. 


Michigan,  at  Detroit, Sept.  26,  27,  28,  29 


Ohio,  at  Newark, " 

Vermont,  at  Eratlleborough, " 

Kentucky,  at  Lexington, " 

Pennsylvania,  at  Ph  iladelphia, " 

Western  Yirgioia,  at  Wheeling, " 

Lower  Canada,  at  Quebec, " 

Upper  Canada,  at  London, " 

Illinois,  at  Springfield, Oct 


19,  20,  21,  22 

13,  14,  15 

12   to    16 

27,  28,  29 

13,  14,  15 

12,  13,  14,  15 

2G,  27,  28,  29 

3,    4,    5,    6 


Connecticut,  at  New  Haven, Oct. 

Indiana,  at  Madison, " 

Iowa,  at  Fairfield, " 

Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee, " 

New  Hampshire, " 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, " 

Georgia,  at  Augusta, " 

Missouri,  at  BooneviUe, " 

Springfield  CatUe  Show,  Ohio, " 


10, 

11, 

12, 

13 

4, 

6, 

6, 

7 

25. 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6 

3, 

4, 

6, 

6 

23 

to 

28 

2 

to 

6 

25, 

26, 

27 

Susquehanna  and  Chemung  Vallet  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Officers  of  this  Society,  held  pursuant  to  notice,  at  Elniira,  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  it  was 
resolved  t«  hold  a  Fall  Exhibition  at  Ely's  Hall,  in  Elmira,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  one 
day  and  evening.  A  Premium  List  was  made  and  ordered  printed,  together  with  regulations 
and  Committees,  which  can  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. — 
Liberal  Premiums  are  offered  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Wines, 
<tc.     The  following  Committees  were  appointed : 

Committee  on  Fruits.— H.  B.  Van  Yalkcnburgh,  Bath ;  H.  Luce,  Elmira ;  J.  S.  Bush,  Tioga,  Pa. ;  II.  D.  P.ice, 
Elmira;  G.  D.  Williams,  Corning. 

Commitiee  on  Flowers.— D.  L.  Ward,  Towanda,  Pa. ;  S.  M.  Rexford,  Binghampton  ;  8.  B.  Eowley,  Coming;  Mrs. 
L.  Winton,  Havana ;  Miss  A.  Amot,  Elmira. 

Committee  on  Vegetables.— h..  I.  Wynkoop,  Chemung ;  Dr.  N.  Winton,  Havana ;  E.  S.  Sweet,  Owego ;  Col.  Geo, 
Famham,  Addison ;  Silas  Fordam,  Factoryville. 

Commiitee  on  Native  Win^.—F.  HaU,  Elmira;  J.  F.  Donaldson,  Pa. ;  Asher  Tyler,  Elmira ;  P.  C.  Cook, 
E.  P.  Brooks,  Ehnira. 
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■  ©u  pruning  "Itm  at  iht  iinu  ai  Cons^lantiug. 

&^0W  should  trees  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  transplanting?  or  should  they  be 
W4]  pruned  at  all  ?  are  yet  open  questions  among  planters.  As  the  subject  will  at 
this  season  of  the  year  be  one  of  the  most  general  interest,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  it. 

The  objects  in  view  in  pruning  a  tree  at  the  time  of  transplanting  are  three-fold. 
First,  The  removal  of  all  bruised  and  broken  roots  and  branches.  The  necessity  for 
this  is  obvious  and  indisputable:  bruised  and  broken  roots,  when  planted  without 
being  dressed,  must  decay  and  interpose  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
new  roots ;  they  should  therefore  always  be  pruned  otF  closely  to  the  sound  wood, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  that  will  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut,  the  sloping  surface  of 
which  should  invariably  be  on  the  under  and  not  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  roots.  In 
making  the  cut,  the  knife  should  be  laid  to  the  under  side  of  the  root,  and  drawn 
upward.  The  young  roots  which  subsequently  spring  from  the  cut  end  of  the  root, 
as  from  the  end  of  a  cutting,  strike  downward  at  once,  as  is  natural.  The  reasons 
for  pruning  off  broken  or  bruised  branches  are  equally  obvious.  A  broken  branch 
left  on  a  tree  will  produce  an  unsightly  and  in  some  cases  a  dangerous  scar ;  but  if  it 
be  pruned  off  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  to  a  sound  bud,  the  wound  will  soon 
heal  over  or  a  new  shoot  will  be  produced.  It  is  very  common,  in  pruning  hastily,  to 
leave  small  portions  of  branches  without  eyes.  These,  instead  of  prod  icing  new 
shoots,  die  off,  and  the  new  wood  growing  in  around  them  produces  unsoundness  that 
in  many  cases  brings  the  tree  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  second  object  in  pruning  is,  to  mold  the  tree  to  the  desired  form.  Trees  com- 
ing from  the  nurseries  are  seldom  in  the  exact  shape  that  the  planter  wishes.  They 
have  too  many  side  branches,  their  heads  are  too  low  or  too  high,  or  they  have  some 
other  defect  which  the  knife  must  remedy.  Now  the  question  comes  up,  How  far  is 
it  judicious  to  attempt  the  formation  of  the  tree  at  the  moment  of  transplanting  ? 
Several  points  must  be  considered.  If  the  trees  are  standards  for  the  orchard,  and 
they  happen  to  be  somewhat  slender  in  proportion  to  their  height,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  prune  off  closely  any  side  branches  they  might  have,  because  this  would  direct  the 
future  growth  to  the  top,  and  urge  the  tree  still  further  out  of  balance  and  proportion. 
In  such  cases,  the  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  stem  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  retaining  two  or  three  good  eyes  or  buds  of  every  side  shoot,  or  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  and  best,  and  by  reducing  the  attracting  power 
of  the  branches  at  the  top.  The  influence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  forest  trees 
planted  in  the  street,  where  the  entire  head  is  sawed  off  at  planting,  and  nothing  but 
a  bare  pole  or  pollard  left ;  the  growth  is  thrown  into  the  trunk,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  new  shoots,  and  increases  its  diameter  rapidly.  If  the  tree  has  been 
pruned  up  too  high  in  the  nursery,  making  the  head  higher  than  desired,  a  new  head 
must  be  formed  lower  down  by  cutting  back  the  tree ;  but  whether  it  is  better  to 
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attempt  this  at  the  moment  of  transplanting,  or  w:iit  until  the  tree  lias  taken  root, 
and  is  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  growth,  is  a  question.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance.  We  know  that  newly  planted  trees  push  but  feebly  at  best,  in  compari- 
son with  those  well  rooted,  and  that  the  shoots  produced  the  first  season  make  a  very 
indifferent  frame  work  for  the  tree.  We  have  considerable  experience  on  this  very 
point,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  pruning 
which  is  to  produce  the  final  and  permanent  form  of  the  tree,  until  the  second  year, 
or  until  the  tree  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  being  well  rooted,  and  in  a  condition  to 
make  vigorous  growth.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  and  encourage,  as  far  as 
possible,  young  shoots  with  active  buds  on  the  parts  where  we  intend  to  produce  the 
new  head ;  because  old  wood,  in  which  the  buds  have  become  in  a  measure  dormant, 
does  not  throw  out  branches  with  desirable  rapidity  and  vigor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  be  too  low,  the  first  impulse  would  naturally  be  to 
prune  it  up.  But  this  demands  some  caution.  Where  branches  of  considerable  size 
are  pruned  off,  when  the  tree  is  transplanted,  and  consequently  unfit  to  make  much 
growth,  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wounds  dry  up,  and  do  not  heal  over  quickly,  as  when 
the  tree  is  in  an  active  and  vigorous  condition.  Beside,  buds  are  essential  to  growth ; 
and  if  too  great  a  proportion  of  them  be  removed  at  once,  the  power  of  the  cells  or 
sap-vessels  is  impaired,  and  they  cannot  transmit  the  nutritive  fluids  from  the  roots 
upward.  The  roots,  too,  lose  their  activity,  and  general  stagnation  and  debility 
follow.  The  better  way  is  to  reduce  the  head  by  thinning  out  some  branches  and 
shortening  others,  especially  the  lower  ones ;  and  in  the  season  following,  or  when 
the  tree  has  fairly  recovered  from  removal,  the  large  branches  may  be  removed 
and  the  stem  formed  higher  up  ;  the  upper  shoots  allowed  to  remain  having  suffi- 
cient power  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  in  full  force 
and  vigor. 

The  third  object  in  pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  is,  io  restore  the  balance 
or  proportion  between  the  roots  and  branches,  which  has  been  disturbed  in  the  procens 
of  removal.  A  transplanted  tree,  no  matter  how  carefully  or  skillfully  it  may  have 
been  operated  upon,  has  its  system  materially  deranged.  The  roots  may  neither  be 
bruised  or  broken,  nor  the  fibres  dried  or  injured  by  exposure ;  and  yet  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  various  parts,  and  their  reciprocal  action  and  influence  upon  each 
other,  can  not  but  be  in  a  measure  arrested  for  a  time.  The  roots  can  not  abstract 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  convey  it  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  leaves,  until  they  have  taken  to  their  new  position  and  emitted  new 
rootlets  or  feeders.  Until  this  takes  place,  the  demand  of  the  leaves  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  stock  of  nutriment  previously  laid  up  in  the  cells,  just  as  we  see  young 
shoots  subsisting  for  a  time  on  trees  that  have  been  cut  down  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
As  long  as  any  sap  remains  in  the  cells,  and  can  find  a  passage  to  the  leaves,  the 
latter  continue  green  and  healthy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  expended,  and  the  cells 
dried  up,  the  leaves  wither,  and  vitality  terminates.  Transplanted  trees  are,  until  re- 
rooted,  in  the  same  situation,  nearly,  as  trees  cut  down  or  rooted  up  and  left  on 
surface  of  the  ground  —  that  is,  they  must  rely  mainly  on  the  sap  existing  in  the 
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before  removal.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  more  of  buds  and  leaves  there  are  on  a  tree, 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand  upon  its  stock  of  sap  or  nutrition,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  the  reason  for  recommending  to  reduce  the  tops  of  trees  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. For  this  reason'  we  can  not  transplant  deciduous  trees  safely  while  in  full 
foliage.  Even  Strawberry  plants  root  better  by  having  a  portion  of  their  leaves 
removed ;  and  hence  the  use  of  bell-glasses  and  other  contrivances  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves  of  newly-inserted  cuttings.  A  tree  transplanted  with  a  small 
number  of  roots,  or  damaged  roots,  and  a  branchy  top,  will  suffer  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  leaves,  just  as  a  cutting  with  leaves  would  if  it  were  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent.  Some  trees  will  bear  planting  with 
smaller  roots  and  larger  tops  than  others  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Poplar  and  Wil- 
low, and  all  those  that  root  easily  and  rapidly,  and  have  large  sap-vessels  through 
which  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  can  pass  quickly  to  the  leaves. 

But  we  must  remember,  too,  that  leaves  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  roots.  It  is 
true  that  new  roots  are  formed  in  the  absence  of  leaves.  We  can  see  this  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  early  autumn-planted  trees  or  cuttings  :  yet  these  roots  would  not  attain 
any  considerable  development,  nor  survive  long  without  the  action  of  the  leaves ;  for 
these  may  be  likened  to  the  animal  stomach,  in  which  the  indispensable  process  of 
digestion  takes  place.  No  matter  how  abundant  or  healthy  may  be  the  roots,  or  how 
liberal  the  supplies  of  nutriment  presented  to  them,  if  the  leaves  be  not  present  to 
draw  it  upward  and  assimilate  or  digest  it,  growth  can  not  continue  —  the  roots  will 
cease  to  lengthen,  and  ultimately  perish.  This  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  insects,  or  some  accident,  —  the  roots 
cease  to  grow ;  but  as  soon  as  new  leaves  begin  to  appear,  new  roots  are  formed 
simultaneously  :  and  if  one  side  of  a  tree  be  stripped  of  its  foliage,  the  roots  more 
directly  in  connection  with  that  side  will  cease  to  grow  until  new  leaves  appear.  In 
propagating  plants  from  cuttings,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  cases,  and  indeed  in  almost 
all  cases  where  young  wood  is  used,  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  leaves.  Cuttings 
that  root  without  leaves  are  those  of  a  soft  nature,  having  large  cells  or  sap-vessels 
full  of  organized  matter  or  tissue  capable  of  developing  roots  and  sustaining  them 
until  the  leaf-action  commences. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  important  are  the  leaves,  and  how'  easy  it  would  be  by 
excessive  pruning  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  formation  of  roots.  There  is  a 
medium  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  pruning,  to  induce  growth  after  removal.  If 
the  roots  are  much  injured,  or  naturally  meagre  or  defective,  a  very  small  number  of 
active  buds  should  be  retained,  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  sustain  circulation  of 
the  fluids.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  back  every  young  shoot  to  one 
or  two  eyes.  Where  the  roots  are  abundant  and  sound,  it  will  suffice  to  cut  out  the 
weak  inside  shoots,  and  shorten  the  stronger  ones  about  one-half.  In  doing  this,  a 
large  number  of  buds  are  removed,  and  whatever  force  there  is  in  the  tree  is  thrown 
into  the  remaining  shoots,  and  young  wood  will  be  formed  where  we  should  have 
nothing  but  leaves  if  the  tree  had  not  been  pruned.  The  growth  of  young 
s  favors  the  formation  of  roots.     If  we  examine  trees  now  that  were  transpl 
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last  sprint;,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  are  in  proportion  to  the  miniber  and  streiiijth 
of  the  young  shoots. 

The  rrreat  object  in  pruning  to  promote  growth  is  to  direct  the  sap  into  a  smaller 
number  of  chantiels,  and  ihus  increase  its  force.  If  a  tree',  for  example,  has  500  leaf- 
buds  to  draw  upon  its  sap,  and  wo  cut  away  400  of  them,  the  remaining  100  will 
of  course  receive  a  far  greater  proportion  than  they  would  have  done,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  enabled  to  make  new  wood;  and  experience  teaches  us  that  young  shoots 
with  their  largo  cells,  luxurient  leaves,  and  great  vital  activity,  act  far  more  powerfully 
on  the  roots  than  the  small,  lean  foliage  of  trees  merely  living  but  not  growing.  We 
know  how  cutting  back  acts  upon  stunted  trees.  A  three  or  four  years  old  Apple  or 
Pear  tree,  for  example,  if  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  will,  in  one  season,  make  a 
growth  equal  to  that  of  two  or  three  seasons  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  this 
is  simply  because  its  whole  vital  force  is  concentrated  in  one  point.  The  sap  rushes 
there,  and  large  cells  are  formed  immediately,  in  which  a  rapid  and  powerful  circula- 
tion takes  place. 

All  operations  upon  trees  should  be  performed  cautiously,  because  whatever  pro- 
duces a  sudden  or  violent  change  in  their  condition,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  a 
derangement  of  their  wisely  and  beautifully  adjusted  organization,  and  this  derange- 
ment must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  healthy  existence.  Every  man  who 
takes  his  knife  in  hand  to  mutilate  a  tree,  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  weigh  care- 
fully the  consequences  of  every  cut.  We  intended  to  have  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  experienced  and  skillful  ai-boriculturists  on  this  subject,  but  we  can  not  at  present 
devote  more  space  to  it.  What  we  have  said  will,  we  trust,  induce  reflection  and 
observation  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  heretofore  been  too  indifferent. 


THE    EASTER    BEURRE    PEAR. 

Synonym:    Doyenne  d'hiver,  the  popular  French  name. 

The  culture  of  winter  Pears  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected.  We  are  surprised 
that  some  enterprising  cultivators  do  not  plant  extensively.  Our  large  cities  would 
consume  immense  quantities,  and  they  would  command  greater  prices  than  any  other 
fruit.  One  reason  why  they  are  not  more  cultivated  is,  we  presume,  that  they  require 
more  care  and  labor  to  prepare  them  for  market.  The  autumn  Pears,  such  as  the 
Virgalieu  (White  Doyenne),  can  be  picked  from  the  trees  and  carried  directly  to 
market,  while  the  winter  varieties  would  require  to  be  stored  away  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  house-ripened.  And  then  the  supply  of  autumn  Pears  is  still  small,  and 
prices  as  high  as  cultivators  can  reasonably  desire.  We  suppose  that  we  shall  not 
witness  any  extensive  culture  of  the  winter  sorts  until  Pear  culture  in  general  has 
become  much  more  extensive  and  better  understood.  There  are  intelligent  amateur 
cultivators,  not  a  few,  who  even  at  this  day  express  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
fine,  melting,  winter  dessert  Pears.     Not  one  in  five  hundred,  or  we  may  safely 
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five  thousand,  of  those  even  who  have  gardens,  has  yet  tasted  a  fine  Winter  JVelis,  a 
Lawrence,  a  Beurre  d' Aremherg,  a  Glout  Morceau,  or  an  Easter  Beurre ;  yet  these 
are  all  delicious,  melting  Pears,  that  will  ripen  in  a  good  dry  cellar  without  any  extra 
care  or  attention  whatever. 

The  Easter  Beurre,  which  we  present  as  our  frontispiece,  is  a  noble  fruit — by  far 
the  finest,  as  we  think,  of  all  long-keeping  varieties.  That  it  has  attracted  so  little 
attention  among  amateur  cultivators  is  really  surprising;  for  it  succeeds  well  here  — 
quite  as  well  as  in  France  or  Belgium,  as  far  as  we  know  of  its  being  tested.  The 
Pomological -Society  has  not  recommended  it  in  any  way,  while  they  have  placed  on 
their  lists  other  varieties  of  incomparably  less  value.  For  a  few  years  past,  however, 
it  has  been  pretty  well  disseminated  by  the  nurseries,  and  we  shall  very  soon  have 
some  results  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country.  We  think  it  a  fruit  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  south  ;  for  it  seems  to  endure  dry  and  warm  weather  exceedingly  well 
here,  neither  shedding  its  leaves  nor  fruit  prematurely ;  and  then  it  would  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  table  for  months  after  the  autumn  Pears  are  gone,  even  if  it  were  not 
to  keep  till  April  or  May  as  it 
does  here  in  the  north.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  accord- 
ing to  our'  experience,  it  is  larg- 
er, of  finer  quality,  and  ripens 
better,  when  grown  on  the 
Quince  than  on  the  Pear  stock ; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  Europe, 
too.  On  the  Pear  stock  the 
fruits  seem  not  to  receive  a  suf- 
ficiently liberal  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  bring  them  up  to  the 
most  perfect  state ;  they  are 
comparatively  small,  with  large, 
gritty  core,  and  instead  of  ripen- 
ing off  freely,  and  becoming 
buttery  and  melting,  many  of 
them  shrivel  and  dry  up,  as 
Pears  do  that  have  been  pre- 
maturely gathered.  The  Duch- 
esse  (T Angoulcmc  is  similar,  to 
some  extent ;  it  is,  according  to 
our  opinion,  infinitely  superior 
on  the  Quince.  We  therefore 
recommend  its  culture  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  that  whether 

for  market  or  for  private  use.     The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  mod<irate  at  first 
improving  every  year,  and  finally  makes  a  large,  vigorous  tree  on  the  Quince 
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if  kept  under  high  culture,  it  will  produce  annually  very  heavy  crops.     It  has  all  llie 
characteristics  of  a  i)rofitable  variety. 

Fruit  —  very  larj^^e,  roundisli-obovate,  often  inclining  to  oval.  Stalk  —  rather  short, 
stout,  and  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  —  closed,  slightly  sunk  in  an  irregular,  plaited 
cavity.  Skin  —  greenish-yellow,  becoming  quite  yellow  in  good  specimens,  with 
numerous  brown  dots,  and  a  brownish  red  cheek  when  exposed  freely  to  the  sun. 
Flesh  —  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  vinous  flavor.  Tree — vigorous  and  erect, 
with  bright  reddish-brown  shoots,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Leaves  —  large  and 
folded.  The  Avood  of  yearling  shoots  usually  shows  prominent  buds  or  gpurs  on  the 
lower  parts  the  first  season,  and  have  a  forked  appearance  by  making  a  second  growth, 
as  the  Bcurre  (VArembcrg  and  some  others  do. 


THE  NEW  ROCEELLE  OR  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Seymour  tt  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  colored  drawing  of  this 
fruit,  accompanied  with  the  following  observations  on  their  mode  of  culture  and 
treatment.     We  had  the  annexed  woodcut  prepared  from  their  drawing : 

"  "We  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  and  manuring  as  for  any  ordinary  crop.  We  then 
take  young  plants,  cut  them  back  to  Avitbin  six  inches  of  the  roots,  and  plant  in  rows  eight 
feet  by  four  apart.  The  first  season  we  use  the  ploAv  and  cultivator  both  ways  between 
the  rows,  keeping  the  ground  in  good  tilth.  Next,  or  the  second  season,  we  train  the 
plants  into  the  four  feet  spaces,  leaving  the  eiglit  feet  spaces  for  the  plow  and  cultivator  to 
work  in.  "When  the  plants  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot  to  induce  the 
growth  of  vigorous  side  branches.     In  training,  we  prefer  the  bending  mode  to  the  upright. 

"  We  regard  this  Blackberry  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  small  fruits,  because 
it  is  so  simple  in  its  cultivation,  bears  regular  and  abundant  crops,  and  when  perfectly  ripe 
is  of  a  highly  agreeable  flavor." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  this  fruit,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  an  object  of  very  profitable  culture  within  any  reasonable  distance  of 
large  cities.  It  ripens  after  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  and  before  Peaches,  and 
therefore  comes  most  opportunely  as  to  season.  And  then  its  cultivation  must  be  of 
the  easiest  possible  kind  —  only  give  it  rich  soil,  and  keep  it  clean  and  well  cultivated, 
and  an  abundance  of  large  fruit  is  certain.  No  one  need  expect  such  wondrous  large 
fruit,  however,  as  people  have  witnessed  at  New  Rochelle  and  Norwalk,  in  ordinary 
soil  and  with  ordinary  culture.  Manure  must  bo  applied  unsparingly,  and  the  ground 
must  be  kept  clean  and  friable  as  work  can  make  it.  The  Blackberry  matures  in 
midsummer,  when  we  have  usually  very  warm  and  dry  weather,  and  any  neglect  of 
the  soil  would  render  the  fruits  worthless.  We  do  not  forget  how  Col.  Stoddard 
astonished  people  with  the  size  of  his  Alpine  Strawberries.  It  was  thought  he  had  a 
sort,  when  in  fact  he  merely  cultivated  a  little  better  than  others.  Rich  soi 
culture  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  large  fruits  of  any  kind. 
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GARDENS  AND  GARDENING  AT  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

BV    A    rilACTICAL    OUSERVKU. 

A  rnoFKSSiox  offering  such  rich  materials,  which  almost  every  day  are  enlarged  hy 
new  and  interesting  discoveries,  opens  a  large  tield  of  study  and  labor,  both  to  the 
theoretical  and  practical  man  ;  and  we  think  that  every  one  gifted  in  the  least  with 
a  taste  for  natural  beaxity,  should  range  tasteful  gardening  with  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  arts.  It  is  painful,  liowever,  for  us  to  confess  that  our  gardens  —  we  mean 
those  of  the  wealthier  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  —  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
sad  state  in  comparison  with  those  of  cities  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  United 
States.  The  want  of  taste  is  so  prominent,  that  often  the  finest  dwellings  and  villas 
are  seen  surrounded  by  miserable-looking,  spoiled  gardens,  if  not  even  in  the  midst  of 
cabbage  fields ;  which  latter  certainly,  we  should  think,  could  not  be  considered  as  fit 
objects  to  ornament  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  fine  building,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion it  helps  to  degrade  it ;  whereas,  a  garden  handsomely  laid  out  under  tasteful 
principles  would  higlily  improve  it,  and  give  it  an  elegant  appearance.  We  do  not 
meau  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  kitchen  garden.  We  know  even  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  culinary  garden,  properly  placed,  can  be  made  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  without  in  the  least  destroying  the  view  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  a  dwelling;  but  to  find  out  the  way  of  doing  so,  we  need  to  study  a  little  of  what 
we  would  call  the  poetry  of  gardening,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  task  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Montreal  gardens,  which  in  many  instances  might 
be  turned  into  delightful  residences,  if  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  experienced  persons. 
However,  a  few  gardens  are  exempt  from  this  general  deficiency,  and  among  these 
we  mention  first  that  of  John  Torrance,  Esq.,  St.  Antoine  street,  where  we  find  a 
very  well  kept  and  properly  laid  out  culinary  garden  and  very  handsome  flower  gar- 
den close  to  the  dwelling,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  ornamented  with  some  nice 
old  specimens  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  fine  collection  of  very  pretty  annuals.  It  is 
particularly  worth  visiting  in  the  month  of  June,  because  of  the  fine  collection  and 
large  specimens  of  Fuchsias  which  are  then  in  full  bloom,  and  to  which  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Holder,  as  a  favorite  plant  of  his,  seems  to  devote  particular  attention,  and 
indeed  with  the  greatest  success.  During  the  winter  season  will  bo  found  in  a  suit- 
able greenhouse  a  considerable  number  of  New  Ilolland  plants,  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  rather  longish  appearing  specimens.  In  one  compartment,  apparently 
intended  for  the  growth  of  stove  plants,  we  find  again  a  collection  of  the  older  genera 
of  the  tropics  in  general  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  new  and  excellent 
specimens,  which  unfortunately  are  hid  among  Fuchsias  and  Azaleas,  because  the 
stove  has  to  be  used  both  as  a  forcing-house  and  stove ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Mr.  Holder  had  a  fair  opportunity,  he  would  show  us  something  very  superior. 
The  flower  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lunn,  Sherbrooke  street,  which  is  generally  taste- 
f)  fully  planted,  is  surrounded  partly  by  long,  well  put  up  vineries,  and  a  long  but  narrow 
d    green-house,  where  all  sorts  of  market  plants,  such  as  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas, 
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and  other  berbaceous  varieties,  are  grown  plentifully ;  but  as  tbe  whole  establishment 
is  intended  for  market  purposes,  we  see  even  in  the  flower  garden  French  Beans, 
Raspberries,  and  other  marketable  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  must  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  something  less  than  a  tasteful  •  geniality.  The  spacious  kitchen 
garden  is  planted  with  some  fine  bearing  Apple  trees  of  very  good  varieties.  We 
purposely  mention  this  garden  among  our  first,  because  the  people  of  Montreal  think 
it  one  of  their  best,  as  they  never  find  a  want  of  vegetables  there. 

As  for  amateurs  fond  of  seeing  well-grown  plants,  we  would  direct  their  attention 
to  the  fine  collection  of  James  Ferrier,  Esq.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatlor,  a  very 
worthy  young  Scotchman,  who  deserves  every  possible  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  endeavors  to  recompense  the  generosity  of  his  kind  employer.  In  an  elegant  con- 
servatory, though  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants,  we  find,  particularly 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  some  of  his 
handsome  New  Holland  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  that  no  place  is  more  worthy  a  visit 
than  this.  Among  some  of  his  finest  green-house  plants  we  only  mention  some  very 
handsome  Conifers,  viz.,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Cr7jptomeria  Ja'ponica^  Cwpressus  fnne- 
hris,  and  several  other  smaller  specimens,  beside  some  elegant  Acacias,  such  as  puhcs- 
ccns,  armata,  alata,  grandis,  &c.  But  we  observe,  in  a  small  stove  which  joins  the 
conservatory,  even  some  well-grown  new  and  rare  plants,  as,  for  instance,  that  new 
and  splendid  creeper  from  Java,  Cissus  discolor  marmorea,  Ccjihalotus  foUicularis, 
Begonia  xanthina,  Hydrangea  Jajmnica,  foliis,  variegaiis,  and  several  others.  But 
we  find  the  surrounding  of  the  dwelling  in  the  summer  season  in  a  rather  desolate 
and  apparently  somevvhat  neglected  state,  because  of  its  having  been  previously  over- 
planted  with  trees,  the  roots  of  which  seem,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  have  grown  to  the 
heart  of  the  proprietor;  so  much  so,  that  at  present  they  could  not  be  cleared  away 
without  aff"ecting  it  severely. 

Highly  worth  notice  is  the  new  garden,  only  since  last  year  arranged,  of  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  enterprising  gentlemen  in  this  city ;  we  mean  that  of  Henry  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  Durocher  street.  Beside  a  handsome  little  flower  garden  luxuriantly  orna- 
mented with  the  best  annuals,  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  shrubbery,  &c.,  we  find  a  very 
well  constructed  green-house  and  stove,  which  is  filled  with  the  best  plants  of  latest 
introduction ;  and  as  the  young  and  industrious  gardener,  Mr.  Bergholz,  a  German, 
is  a  first  rate  propagator,  we  find  all  the  newest  varieties  in  great  multitudes  about 
the  place ;  so  much  so,  that  his  employer,  as  we  learn,  is  inclined  to  sell  or  exchange 
the  plants  of  which  he  has  a  large  stock,  which  certainly  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  newest  varieties  and  their  correct  names ;  and,  in 
fact,  we  are  aware  of  no  place  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  where  propagation  is 
conducted  with  greater  care  and  attention,  nor  where  it  is  rewarded  with  better  suc- 
cess ;  so  that  even  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  a  noted  English  nurseryman,  at  a  recent  visit  to 
this  city,  could  not  help  placing  this  establishment  at  the  head  of  all  those  which 
he  visited  in  America,  as  to  the  quantity  of  its  new  and  well-grown  valuable  plants. 
,-)  The  stock  of  New  Holland  plants  is  well  supplied,  and  in  good  propagation,  all  nice 
^^     bushy  plants.    The  same  may  be  said  about  the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  among 
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wliich  we  may  mention  some  of  tlie  new  Phloxes,  such  as  Jioi  Leopold,  Crytereon, 
Madam  Le/evre,  <fcc.,  the  finest  and  newest  Chrysantliomums,  Dianthus  or  Carnations, 
Dielytnis,  Bellis  or  German  Daisies,  &c.  "We  notice,  further,  a  handsome  collection 
of  Conifers,  viz.,  Saxe-Gothcca  conspicua,  Libocedrus  Chiliensis,  Abies  Jezoensis, 
Araucaria,  Cupressus,  <fec. ;  a  large  collection  of  Acacias,  and  the  newest  and  best 
Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Most  interesting  is  a  visit  to  the  stove,  where  we  see  at  the 
entrance  a  small  aquarium  with  Nymphcea  dentata,  Ortgiesiana  rubra,  carulea,  some 
Pontcdcrias,  Andrajmyon  Schomanthus,  and  several  of  the  Cypericacejc.  Among  the 
vigorous  and  carefully  propagated  stove-plants  we  find  all  the  newest  and  best,  such 
as  several  of  the  new  and  finest  of  the  Ficus  tribe ;  Begonia  Prestonicnsis,  miniata, 
xanthina,  macrophylla,  stigmosa,  etc. ;  the  splendid  Aj^helandra  Zcopoldii,  squarrosa 
citriosa,  Porteana]  ttc. ;  Dracaena  nobilis,  maculata  ;  large  specimens  of  the  elegant 
Hydrangea  Japonica  foliis  variegatis  ;  Clerodendron  Bungei  ;  the  beautiful  Maranda 
Warszccu'itzii  ;  the  interesting  Fly-trap  Z'tonoco  muscijyula  ;  Cephalotus  follicularis. 
Among  the  various  creepers  the  most  beautiful  Ilexacenlris  Mysorensis  ;  the  finest  of 
all  the  Passijloras,  P.  Decaisneana  ;  Hoemadyction  nutans  ;  Cissus  discolor  marnio- 
rea.  As  for  other  fine  showy  plants,  Lojyezia  ^nacrojjkylla,  Musa  coccinca,  Quadrya 
heteropliyJla,  Sauranja  macrophylla,  Pandanus  graminifoliiis,  Brcsia  Mudugascari- 
ensis,  Aloplectus  Schlimmei,  are  among  a  number  of  the  finest  flowers.  Of  the  newer 
Gloxinias  in  vogue,  Achimenes  Chirita,  &c.  Mr.  Bergiiolz,  whose  zeal  and  know- 
ledge collected  all  these  in  not  more  than  one  year,  deserves  every  possible  credit,  and 
we  wish  him  every  success  in  his  endeavors  to  make  Montreal  a  place  where  persons 
60  devoted  to  the  profession  as  he  is  may  find  opportunities  to  study  and  admire  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  all  its  grandeur,  in  which  task  ho- is  most  generously  supported 
by  his  kind  employer. 

There  are  several  other  gardens  known  as  fine  in  Montreal,  the  economical  display 
of  which,  however,  is  so  prominent,  that  we  forbear  expressing  our  opinion  upon  them. 
We  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning  the  highly  creditable  and  oldest  nur- 
sery and  seed  establishment  of  Lower  Canada,  that  of  Mr.  George  Shepherd,  a 
person  known  among  his  fellow  citizens  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious  of 
men,  who  by  his  steady  perseverance  has  as  yet  been  the  only  individual  who  has 
turned  nursery-gardening  in  this  rigorous  climate  to  any  profit.  We  find  him  always 
ready  to  aid  newly-arrived  young  gardeners,  and  gentlemen  applying  to  him,  with  the 
most  practical  advice  about  everything  relating  to  gardening  in  this  country  ;  and  his 
general  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  makes  him  the  most  able  to  do  so. 
In  his  nursery  at  St.  Catherines,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  find  a  fine  stock  of 
the  best  varieties  of  keeping  Apples  suitable  for  this  climate,  in  young,  saleable  trees, 
with  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs  adapted  to  this  country ;  and  in  his  store,  33 
Xoter-Dame  street,  garden  and  field  seeds,  either  of  his  own  raising  or  imported  from 
some  of  the  best  establishments  in  Europe.  Lately  the  Messrs.  Cockburn  &  Brown 
have  established  something  similar,  and  seem  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  expense  in 
increasing  their  stock  by  considerable  importations  of  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  Roses 
from  Europe  and  Upper  Canada.     Since  last  spring  they  have  opened  also  a  seed 
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store ;  and  we  wish  them  the  good  success  which  we  wish  to  all  gardening  around 
Montreal. 

[We  publish  the  foregoing  letter  from  a  practical  and  observing  man  who  feels 
interested  in  the  state  and  progress  of  gardening  around  him.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  criticisms  on  gardens  are  not  exactly  to  our  taste,  though  we 
do  not  dispute  their  correctness.  We  have  not  been  in  Montreal  for  some  years,  but 
we  remember,  when  there,  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  taste  and  good  keeping  of 
many  gardens,  and  especially  with  the  excellent  vegetables  shown  in  market.  We 
think  that,  considering  the  rigorous  climate  of  Montreal,  her  gardens  will  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  any  American  city,  and  in  private  green-houses  she  is  in  advance  of 
any  other  of  an  equal  population. — Ed.] 


REMARKS  ON  GRAPERIES  AND  GRAPE -CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

BY  JAS.  COWAN,  GARDENER  TO  J.  H.  RIDGLET,  ESQ.,  HAMPTON,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Construction  of  the  Vinery.  —  Instead  of  the  common  practice  of  building  the 
front  wall  of  the  house  on  pillars,  I  would  advise  that  a  solid  wall  from  the  founda- 
tion be  made,  as  I  consider  an  inside  border  to  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  principal  cause  of  the  shriveling  of  early-forced  Grapes 
is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  the  roots  being  over-heated,  and  not  having  sufficient 
moisture.  When  they  extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  impossible  lor 
even  the  most  experienced  gardener  to  guard  against  this  completely. 

Having  given  my  objections  to  an  inside  border,  I  may  add  that  building  a  wall 
will  be  found  a  saving  of  expense.  I  consider  upright  sashes  of  little  or  no  use  in 
front,  and  I  would  recommend  the  back  wall  to  be  built  much  higher  than  it  com- 
monly is,  as  the  vines  always  fruit  best  at  their  extremeties.  I  would  also  have  the 
pathway  of  the  house  paved  with  stone,  which  would  certainly  look  much  better,  and 
be  less  expensive  in  the  end.  Where  there  is  only  one  house  to  be  erected,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  it  made  circular  in  front,  as  it  would  be  more  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  heating  apparatus,  I  would  recommend  the 
hot-water  instead  of  the  smoke-flue  system,  and  the  use  of  Week's  Conical  Boiler. 
Although  it  is  generally  allowed  that  many  a  good  bunch  of  Grapes  has  been  grown 
by  the  heat  of  an  old  smoke-flue,  the  hot-water  system  is  universally  adopted  in  all 
new  vineries  throughout  Great  Britain.  Week's  boiler  is  formed  of  2|-  to  3-inch 
pipes,  all  connected,  with  the  furnace  in  the  center.  The  body  of  water  being  small, 
and  the  surface  of  pipe  large,  the  water  heats  soon,  and  circulates  rapidly.  I  would 
also  have  the  furnace  or  fireplace  made  much  larger  than  is  usual,  so  as  to  aftbrd  sufii- 
cient  space  for  a  large,  slow-burning  fire,  in  order  that  the  operator  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  keep  a  steady  heat  in  the  house.  When  the  fireplace  is  small,  he  has 
it  often,  to  keep  up  the  desired  heat  in  cold  weather. 
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Formation  of  the  Border. — The  site  on  which  the  house  stands  has  a  gradual 
iiu-lination  to  the  south,  twenty  inches  in  thirty  feet,  which  is  very  desirable,  in  order 
to  oarrv  awav  rapidly  all  superfluous  water.  The  border  is  fifteen  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep ;  it  is  dug  eighteen  inches  below  the  original  surface,  and  raised  as  much 
above.  In  the  bottom  are  placed  twelve  inches  of  stones,  to  form  drainage,  and  these 
are  overlaid  with  some  rough  material,  vegetable  matter,  or  turf,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  adhering  to  them.  The  earth  which  forms  the  border  was  the  top-spit  taken 
from  the  corner  of  an  old  pasture  which  the  cows  frequented,  and  which  was  undoubt- 
edly very  rich,  mixed  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  w^ell-rotted  animal  dung  (I  believe 
cow-dung  to  be  the  best),  together  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  bone-dust  or  something 
equivalent.  I  also  approve  of  having  a  drain  along  the  border,  near  the  center,  on 
a  level  with  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  open  at  each  end,  in  connection 
with  several  intersecting  ones,  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  in  order  to  dry  and  con- 
vey a  current  of  air  through  the  border,  which  is  most  assuredly  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  vines.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  having  some  rough  material  mixed  with  the 
eartli  in  the  border,  such  as  old  lime,  limestone,  or  broken  bricks,  to  keep  the  soil 
loose. 

Planting. — Of  course  choose  good,  healthy  vines.  It  is  necessary,  when  planting, 
to  lay  the  roots  in  some  nice  light  earth,  say  a  mixture  of  leaf-mold  and  white  sand. 
AVliite  sand  answers  the  purpose  best,  because  it  is  free  of  oxide  of  iron.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deep,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious.  The  point  of 
divergence  of  the  ascending  and  descending  axis  —  that  is,  of  the  root  and  stem  — 
should  always  be  even  with  the  surface.  I  would  have  good,  strong  vines  planted 
about  six  or  ten  inches  from  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  introduced  through  holes 
made  in  the  building  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  projection  toward  the  inside.  It  is  customary  to  plant  a 
vine  for  each  rafter.  I  prefer  one  in  the  center  of  each  alternate  sash,  in  order  to 
grow  one  rod  for  each  rafter  in  the  house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with 
each  other,  the  better. 

I  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  warm  weather,  both  inside  and  out, 
—  the  former  to  keep  down  insects,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the 
latter  for  the  use  of  the  border.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  syringing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  instead  of  the  afternoon  —  say  about  eight  o'clock,  in  clear  weather; 
and  in  dull,  cloudy  weather,  the  operation  was  omitted.  During  the  absence  of  rain,  I 
thoroughly  soaked  the  outside  border  about  three  times  a  week,  which  border  has  an 
excellent  covering  of  strong  cow-dung,  which  greatly  increased  the  vigor  of  the  vines. 

Forcing-houses  should  receive  air  as  frequently  at  the  front  as  at  the  top;  and 
when  air  is  admitted  at  the  front,  it  should  be  at  ventilators  opposite  the  pipes  or 
flues,  in  order  to  have  a  circulation  of  heated  air  through  the  house,  resembling  that 
of  their  native  country. 

Pruning.  —  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  vines.  There  are  various  methods  adopted  by  gardeners,  with  equal  success ; 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  one  system  superior  to  all  others,  and  perhaps  that  has  not 
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yet  been  ascertained.  However,  tlaere  is  one  way  of  pruning  the  rod  like  a  walking- 
stick  (the  renewal  or  long  cane  system),  and  another  with  spurs  of  one  eye  or  more. 
The  vines  here,  that  I  am  alluding  to,  were  pruned  in  the  former  way,  and  have  done 
remarkably  well  this  year.  I  measured  some  leaves  of  the  Black  Ilamhurgh,  which 
I  found  to  be  13  by  13  inches;  and  those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  13  by  14 
inches,  and  wood  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  this  years  growth,  and  fruiting  uncom- 
monly. The  bunches  of  course  are  not  large,  which  could  not  be  expected  the  first 
year.  One  bunch  of  the  Royal  Chasselas  measures  12  inches  in  length,  and  several 
berries  of  the  Black  IIamhur(jh  measure  3^  inches  in  circumference. 


GRAPES    AND    ROSES. 

BY    WILLIAM    IL    SCOTT,    ADEIAN,    MICH. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  from  Michigan  asks :  "  Why  is  it  that  some  of  your  Rochester 
pomologists  so  set  up  the  Clinton  Grape  ?"  adding,  that  it  is  hardy  and  prolific ;  and 
that  is  all  he  can  say  in  its  favor.  To  say  that  a  moderately  good  Grape  is  hardy  in 
all  of  our  northern  States,  is  what  can  not  be  truthfully  said  of  any  of  the  most  noted 
sorts  —  the  Catawba  or  Isabella,  for  instance.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Clinton;  and 
because  it  is  very  comfortable  to  have  the  second  best  when  the  best  fails,  the  Roches- 
ter pomologists,  or  the  Michigan  pomologists,  may  well  recommend  the  Clinton. 
During  ten  years  observation  of  the  habits  of  this  Grape,  I  have  several  times  seen 
large  vines  of  the  Isabella  nearly  killed  to  the  ground  by  autumnal  frosts,  while  the 
Clinton  remained  quite  uninjured.  The  latter  has  never  failed  to  produce  large  crops. 
There  is  something  foxy  in  its  flavor,  especially  if  not  thoroughly  ripe ;  but  it  has 
much  less  pulp  than  the  Isabella,  and  is  wanting  in  that  peculiar  slimy  coating  that 
envelopes  its  pulp. 

The  Catawba  is  seldom  ripened  here  on  trellises.  In  this  latitude  it  should  always 
be  grown  upon  close  walls  with  a  southern  exposure.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of  culture,  that  I  will  have  no  more  training  on  arbors 
or  trellises.  Grapes  trained  on  the  walls  of  my  buildings  are  quite  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  my  neighbors'  upon  trellises.  The  Alexander  is  so  much  better  when  cul- 
tivated in  this  way,  that  a  noted  poraologist  failed  to  recognize  the  fruit,  although  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  it  cultivated  in  the  best  wine  region  of  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  past  winter  was  a  very  trying  one,  not  three  inches  of  the 
extremities  of  the  large  vines  growing  upon  the  sides  of  the  barn  were  afiected. 

This  has  been  a  hard  season  for  Roses.  The  June  bloom  was  a  good  one,  but  the 
Perpetuals  have  suffered  from  long  drouth ;  and  now,  while  they  should  be  making  a 
good  display,  are  almost  roseless.  Among  a  not  very  large  variety  —  say  twenty 
kinds  —  I  have  found  quite  a  diversity  of  good  qualities.  For  several  years  the 
Prince  Albert  has  played  treacherous  in  its  June  flowering.  It  has  shot  out  its 
p  buds  early,  numerous,  and  full  of  promise;  but  while  my  expectations  were 
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fully  awakened  in  view  of  the  plump,  liealtliy  Hose  just  at  band,  the  partially-devel 
oped  bloom  eitber  refuses  to  go  furtber  or  blasts;  —  not  one  really  good  lioso  on 
eigbt  or  ten  standards.  But  later,  wben  June  Koses  are  gone  —  wben  tbo  Prince  baa 
lost  all  bis  plebian  companions  —  be  deigns  to  put  on  full  costume.  Tbrougb  July, 
imperfect  specimens  of  tbis  Rose  bave  been  as  diflicult  to  find  as  tbe  perfect  were  in 
June.  In  a  season  usually  moist  it  bas  continued  to  bloom  faitbfully  until  severe 
frosts.  In  tbe  smallest  collection  of  Roses  it  sbould  be  one.  Tbe  Madame  Laffay 
bas  bloomed  better  early,  but  not  so  well  late  in  tbe  season  as  tbe  Prince  Albert. 
La  Peine,  tbougb  large  and  very  sbowy,  bas  not  been  a  reliable  bloomer,  A  large, 
brigbt,  double,  cberry-colored  Rose,  wbich  I  suppose  to  be  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
is  a  great  favorite  witb  us  all.  It  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  in  most 
respects  better  tban  tbe  Laffay.  Tbe  Marquis  Boccclla  is  a  good  Rose  of  its  color  — 
quite  pale  pink — and  does  very  well  to  mlike  variety  of  color  witb  tbe  darker  Roses, 
say  witb  Prince  Albert  and  Gcant  des  Batailles.  I  bave  not  bad  uniformly  well- 
developed  Roses  of  tbe  Boccclla.  Among  tbe  semi-bardy  Perpetuals,  I  could  poorly 
dispense  witb  tbe  Solfatare  and  Amie  Vibert.  Among  all  tbe  Perpetuals,  none  bave 
bloomed  so  profusely,  during  many  years,  as  tbe  latter.  From  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
Rose  season  to  cold  weatber,  it  often  bears  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  Roses  at  one 
time,  on  its  long,  forked  stems.  Tbe  Amie  Vibert  sbould  bave  a  good  background 
of  green,  as  it  lacks  leaves.  Tbe  Solfatare  is  somewbat  more  tender  bere.  It  is  tbe 
best  of  tbe  cream-colored  family  of  Roses,  and  certainly  one  of  tbe  best  of  all  Roses. 
A  tbick  covering  of  evergreen  boughs  is  all  tbe  winter  protection  it  ordinarily  requires. 
Two  years  ago  last  winter,  I  nearly  smotbered  my  best  bush  witb  covering ;  last  win- 
ter being  more  trying,  I  bad  nearly  lost  it  by  following  tbe  opposite  practice. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  my  Roses  are  budded.  Several  years'  experience  in 
Rose-culture  bas  given  me  no  inclination  to  resort  to  varieties  on  their  own  roots. 
Nurserymen  bave  repeatedly  warned  me  of  tbe  danger  of  budding,  and  especially  of 
its  want  of  permanence.  In  a  moderate  amateur  collection,  like  mine,  budded  Roses 
bave  many  advantages.  Usually  tbe  Rose  roots  sent  out  by  nurserymen  are  rather 
puny  aftairs ;  and,  while  some  of  them  never  get  large  enougb  to  make  mucb  display, 
others  are  long  enougb  about  it  to  quite  weary  one's  patience.  There  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  stocks  of  tbe  common  Blush  Rose  to  bud  upon ;  often  quite  strong 
ones  may  be  got.  It  is  often  quite  an  object  to  get  a  bloom  tbe  first  year ;  and  if  tbe 
season  is  at  all  propitious,  it  may  be  attained  by  budding  late  in  June,  and  beading 
down  so  soon  as  tbe  inserted  bud  shows  signs  of  bursting.  During  tbe  last  ten  years 
I  bave  cultivated  a  variety  of  tbe  best  Perpetuals  upon  such  stocks,  and  have  not  yet 
found  one  to  fail,  eitber  in  health  or  vigor  of  growth.  With  slight  attention  in  pro- 
viding one  good  stake  to  support  the  bush,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  top  parting 
from  the  stock.  And  this  provision  must  be  made,  too,  for  the  Rose  on  its  own  roots, 
if  the  Roses  are  to  show  well.  It  is  objected  that  the  standards  so  got  do  not  last 
■well.  I  can  show  budded  standards,  some  of  ten  and  some  of  twelve  years  from  the 
bud,  apparently  quite  healthy  yet ;  and  I  hope  to  keep  them  so  much  longer 
proper  attention. 
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Chip-manure  I  have  found  the  most  universally  applicable  for  the  Rose.  If  only 
partially  rotted,  it  is  somewhat  unsightly  on  the  finished  lawn,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  mulchings. 

For  the  sides  of  a  building,  the  Multiflora  makes  a  reliable  stock  for  all  the  hardy 
Roses.  "What  more  beautiful  than  the  display  that  may  easily  be  made  by  a  variety 
of  choice  Roses  on  a  veranda,  or  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage.  Of  course  a  climber 
of  such  dimensions,  if  made  to  depart  from  its  oonstitutional  habit  of  once-bearing, 
can  not  be  induced  to  bloom  perpetually  without  high  feeding.  When  the  barn  is  so 
placed  as  to  warrant  it,  it  affords  an  excellent  position  for  a  climber  of  Perpetual 
Roses.     The  roots  running  under  its  floors  will  find  abundant  nutriment. 


NELUMBIUM    SPECIOSUM. 

BY   J.    G.,    SPEINGBEOOK. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  plant  of  which  I  have  given  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article,  proved  entirely 
hardy  with  us  during  the  past  winter,  and  has  been  for  the  few  past  weeks  producing 
a  succession  of  beautiful  pink  flowers.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a  basin  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  receives  the  overflow  from  the  banks,  and  which  is  always  thoroughly 
frozen  over  during  the  winter.  The  iV.  luteum  is  growing  by  its  side,  and  is  just 
coming  into  bloom,  the  plant  having  been  set  out  this  spring.  A  variety  from  the 
Island  of  Minorca  is  also  growing  in  this  tank.  From  the  color  of  the  leaves,  being 
much  lighter  than  those  of  the  N.  speciosum,  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  prove  the 
iV.  aJha^  or  some  other  variety  not  hitherto  known  to  us.  For  the  seeds  of  this  lat- 
ter, we  are  indebted  to  a  lady  of  Mississippi,  who  kindly  sent  them  to  the  proprietor 
of  these  grounds. 

"We  have  just  coming  into  bloom,  in  our  aquarium,  the  Nymphcea  ccerulea,  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  x\llex,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine  has  just  fruited  with  us ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  it  exceeds  all  others,  of  the  melting  varieties,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
regard  to  flavor. 

Our  original  plant  of  the  Victoria  regia  is  somewhat  in  repose  at  this  time,  having 
a  few  weeks  since  produced,  for  the  present,  its  last  flower  (208th).  Ilaving  decided 
that  it  is  a  perennial,  we  propose,  in  a  few  months,  to  introduce  a  young  plant  into 
the  tank,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  one,  the  latter  no  longer  producing  seed  abund- 
antly. 

[  "We  are  much  obliged  to  J.  G.  for  the  information.  "We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Stanwick  Nectarine  proves  so  excellent. — Ed.] 
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NOTE   ON   THE  CLADRASTIS  TINCTORIA,    (Virgilia  lite  a   of  Micuaix.) 

BY    S.    B.    BL'CKLi:^,    WEST   DRESDEN,    N.    Y. 

In  several  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  various  nursery  catalogues  lately  pub- 
lisbed,  the  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is  called  by  Miciiaux's  old  name,  Virc/ilia  lutea* 
which  has  been  discarded  by  most  .botanists,  because  it  is  very  distinct  from  a  true 
Virgilia  —  a  genus  named  by  La  March  in  honor  of  the  poet  Virgil.  The  name 
given  by  Micuaux,  in  the  infancy  of  our  botany,  proving  to  be  wrong,  Rafinesque 
formed  of  it  a  new  genus — Cladrastis — in  1825,  with  the  specific  name  of  tinctoria, 
from  the  yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in  its  wood  and  roots.  The  authority  of 
Rafinesql'e  has  been  followed  by  Endlicuer,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  work  on  botanical  genera ;  and  also  by  Torry  & 
Gray,  in  their  Flora  of  North  America.  There  are  three  species  of  Virgilia  culti- 
vated in  England,  according  to  Loudon,  all  shrubs,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  two  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  saw  a  fine  Cladrastis  tinctoria  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  river,  near 
Paint  Rock,  in  East  Tennessee,  a  few  miles  from  the  Warm  Springs  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  very  large,  ovate,  deep  green  leaflets,  and  flowers  much  like  the  common 
Locust,  (Robinia  pseudo-acacia).  This  was  the  only  Cladrastis  I  saw  during  a  botan- 
ical tour  through  Tennessee  and  among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  I  also 
have  specimens  received  from  Prof.  Short,  collected  on  Kentucky  river.  It  is  a  rare 
tree,  both  in  the  South  and  South-western  States,  and  seems  to  be  rather  rare  in  the 
nurseries.  Last  spring  I  was  told  there  were  none  suitable  for  transplanting  in  any 
of  the  nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  I  saw  a  few  specimens  in  one  of  the  hot- 
houses of  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  at  the  latter  place,  which'  were  raised  from  the  seed, 
and  but  three  or  four  inches  high,  which  I  was  informed  were  all  they  had. 

While  writing  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  I  must  add  that  there  I  saw  thousands  of 
Pines,  Cedars,  Firs,  and  other  kindred  families,  growing  from  cuttings.f  I  supposed 
till  then  that  all  these  genera  had  to  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  but  there  these 
future  trees,  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  were  growing  nicely  in  boxes  of  a  sandy  loam. 

*  Virgilia  is  the  name  in  all  nursery  catalogues,  and  in  most  of  the  botanical  works  to  which  reference  is  more 
commonly  made.  The  Bon  Jardinier  has  it  Ckidastrui,  after  EAFiNEStiUE.  Loudoii'8  Arboretum,  and  Miclmux^s 
S>/lva,  the  two  great  works  on  trees,  do  not  mention  CladanU-is.  Puicton''8  Botanical  JActionary  enumerates  six 
epecics  of  Virgilia,  all  evergreen  shrubs,  except  the  lutea:  one  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  the  others  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uope.    These  are  greenhouse  plants — Ed. 

t  AVe  think  our  correspondent  must  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  Tines  and  Firs  being  propagated  by  thousands  from 
cuttings,  by  the  Messrs.  Taf^sons.  It  is  not  jjraeticable  to  propagate  either  from  cuttings  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  a  nurseryman,  besides  the  plants  so  raised  are  of  little  value  as  compared  to  seedlings.  Junipers,  Cedars, 
Cj'presses,  Arbor  Vitse,  &c.,  are  grown  successfully  from  cuttings. — Eu. 
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THE    HOLLY    TREE,     (Ilex  opaca). 

BY    nORTICOLA. 

The  best  trees,  like  the  best  people,  are  the  rarest;  possibly  we  attach  more  interest 
to  the  rare,  both  in  trees  and  in  the  human  species,  by  an  unjust  standard ;  yet  in  the 
forra'er,  the  slowness  of  growth  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  wood,  and  is  apt  to 
influence  our  estimate  of  beauty,  is  one  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fine  specimens  among 
us.  We  are  but  young  planters,  and  we  want  immediate  effects.  How  then  can  we 
expect  to  find  a  large  tree  like  the  Holly,  which  requires  no  less  than  a  century  to 
bring  it  to  perfection  ?  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  case,  we  confess,  and  yet  we  would  fain 
advise  every  one  who  plants  not  to  forget  the  Holly,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
evergreens,  its  shape,  color  and  form  of  leaves,  and  its  ever  ornamental  berries  con- 
sidered.* It  is  slow  to  germinate,  slow  to  grow,  and  difficult  to  move  from  the  spot 
where  nature  placed  it;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  despair,  if  you  begin  right.  As 
a  hedge  it  has  no  compeer,  and  he  who  first  shows  a  fine  Holly  hedge  of  some  extent 
in  America  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  posterity,  as  well  as  his  cotemporaries. 

The  Holly,  like  Magnolia  glauca,  adapts  itself  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed. 
In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea  coast  it  thrives  admirably  in  dry  sand  ;  in  Maryland,  in 
gravely  soil ;  while  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Lower  Louisiana,  it  seeks  shady 
places  on  the  edges  of  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  fertile.  In  all  these  situations 
it  is  vigorous  and  enduring.  The  writer  has  lately  seen,  with  extreme  admiration, 
immense  numbers  near  Absecom,  in  New  Jersey,  a  new  watering  place  of  extraor- 
dinary capabilities,  to  which  a  railroad  has  just  been  opened  from  Philadelphia. 
Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  more  than  a  century  old,  and  growing  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  north-east  winds, 
they  have  been  blown  into  fantastic  shapes  at  the  tops,  but  have  firmly  resisted  the 
awful  storms  which  make  that  coast  the  dread  of  the  mariner. 

The  difficulty  of  germinating  the  Holly  seeds  may  be  overcome  with  skill  and 
knowledge  ;  probably  the  recommendations  in  Michaux's  great  work  on  American 
Trees  are  the  best ;  but  there  are  doubtless  other  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  hot 
water,  and  passing  them  through  the  stomachs  of  domestic  birds,  to  rid  them  of  their 
viscous  covering,  which  would  be  efficacious.  The  writer  has  succeeded  best  where 
considerable  moisture  was  regularly  present.  In  one  instance  a  large  quantity  was 
planted  in  the  bed  of  a  grapery,  and  in  two  years  after  only  a  few  came  up  ;  these  it 
was  observed  were  under  a  drip  of  the  glass,  which  was  imperfect,  and  in  no  other 
spot  did  they  vegetate — a  fact  suggestive  and  important. 

*  In  making  some  garden  calls  a  few  days  ago  at  Astoria,  in  company  with  Mr.  llooo,  we  were  shown  a  beauliful 
ITolIy  tree,  a  perfect  cone  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  every  way  as  line  as  any  of  the  size  we  have  seen  in  England. 
It  was  standing  in  an  open  exposed  situation,  and  appeared  quite  at  home  in  it.  Tlie  time  for  the  Holly  and  other 
such  slow  growing  trees  has  scarcely  arrived  yet  in  this  country;  jilanters  have  been  impatient;  Silver  Maples,  Pawlonias^ 
Abeles  and  Ailantus,  have  been  more  in  demand.  .  This  arose  from  the  necessity  of  having  shade  and  shelter, 
new  places.  The  Holly  is  a  lu.xury  in  ornameiilul  gardens,  and  like  other  luxuries  will  be  sought  for  only  w 
cessilles  are  satisfied.  —  Ed. 
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'llio  uiontioii  of  JfichaiLrn  Si/li'u  roiniiids  us  to  say  tli.it  :i  iii>w  edition  of  tliat 
invaluable  work  h;is  been  called  for  by  the  j)ubIio,  and  is  just  ready  for  issue.  It  ir 
entirely  indispensable  to  the  student  of  arboriculture,  and  liavinj^  the  advantage  of 
new  American  notes,  it  is  becoming  the  vade  viccum  of  all  who  plant.  The  newspapers 
herald  the  advent  of  a  Jennv  Lixd  or  a  Giusi,  as  evidence  of  our  social  advancement 
and  liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  money ;  they  pull"  away  at  these  and  similar  sur- 
face polishings  in  perfect  ignorance  of  this  great  book,  which  is  penetrating  to  our 
most  distant  settlements,  and  diffusing  taste  and  information  where  Guisi  and  Mario 
can  never  teach,  and  where  \i?<  results  will  live  for  the  admiration  of  future  generations 
when   the   very  names  of  "dear  Jenny"  and  our  present  visitors  will   be  furgntten.* 

We  cannot  but  wish,  sometimes,  that  our  newspapers  would  devote  a  little  corner 
to  country  aflairs;  we  should  so  like  our  visitors  from  the  great  cities  when  they  come 
to  see  us,  to  know  a  ^Yillow  from  a  Deodar,  or  even  a  Larch  from  a  I'ine;  but  no! 
they  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  rus- 
tic beauty  and  ornament;  they  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  get  a  peep  at  some  land- 
scape from  a  mountain  height,  the  ingredients  of  which,  its  geological  and  arboricul- 
tural  treasures  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of.  How  much  more  pleasure  would  they 
enjoy,  if  they  had  instructed  themselves  to  observe  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature. 
"We,  as  a  people,  know  too  little  of  Astronomy,  of. Geology,  and  of  Botany;  and  we 
shall  so  continue  till  our  teachers  of  youth  know  something  themselves  of  these  sci- 
ences. It  is  too  amusing  to  see  our  city  teachers  with  their  scholars  on  a  pic-nic  in 
the  country;  they  cannot  tell  the  young  and  inquiring  youths  the  name  of  a  single 
tree,  unless  indeed,  they  find  chestnuts,  or  acorns  beneath  them  !  This  must  be  altered  ; 
no  teacher  should  pass  an  examination  at  a  Normal  School,  unless  he  can  tell  a  Currant 
bush  from  a  Magnolia,  vhen  neither  have  fiuit  or  flower. 


TUE    LILIUM    TIIOMPSOXIAXUM,    (Dr.  Thompson's  Lily). 

We  find  a  colored  drawing  and  a  description  of  this  Lily  in  the  Flore  des  Serrcs. 
It  was  discovered  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallicii,  or  by 
collectors  in  his  service,  in  the  mountains  of  Gossain-Than,  and  Kamaon,  and  redis- 
covered a  long  time  afterwards  by  Dr.  Royle,  at  Mussoree.  It  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  in  the  greenhouses  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  London,  in  1844,  and  the 
specimen  from  which  this  drawing  was  made,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  April,  1853. 
It  was  produced  from  seeds  collected  at  Almora,  8000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  by 
Messrs.   Thompson  &  Setraciiey.      Dr.  Royle   placed   it  among   Fritillaria,  but 

•  It  is  some  evidence  of  our  advance  that  expensive  boolts  like  MicnAtrx  at  twenty-four  dollars,  and  Nuttall's  three 
additional  volumes  at  twenty-one,  are  taken  off  lo  remote  Slates  with  the  rapidity  lliey  are.  Even  at  these  seeming- 
ly high  prices  they  conld  not  be  manufactured,  and  so  superbly  colored,  but  tb;it  tlio  plates  were  oldained  from  Paris 
gratuitously  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  William  Maclure,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  By  this  he  has  done 
much  for  America;  we  will  not  stop  to  contrast  his  conduct  with  the  much  bepuffed  speculations  of  a  *  *  *  *  and  a 
*  *  *  *,  but  we  are  proud  to  believe  that  there  is  a  little  aristocracy  of  readers  of  the  Horticulturist,  who  estimate 
things  by  their  right  standards. 
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Plan(  iiKN  ;i.--scrts  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Lily.  It  appears  to  have 
been  found  un<ler  two  forras,  one  of  which  lias  rose-colored  and  the  otlu-r  violet-colored 
flowers  ;  but  ])r.  Wallicii's  notes  on  the  two  forms  in  a  living  state  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  specific  identity.  The  culture  is  described  as  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  pots 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  orangery  during  winter.  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  its 
resisting  the  climate  of  a  great  part  of  this  cuuntry  in  the  open  air.  Its  distinct  color 
and  graceful  habit  claim  attention. 


REMARKS  OX  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

BY    WILLIAM    CIIOIILTON,    NEW    BRIGHTON,    STATKN    ISLAND. 

It  is  somewhat  gratifying 'to  find  your  amateur  correspondents  inquiring  for  more 
practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  more  economical  cropping,  and  better  use  of 
the  vegetable  garden.  This  subject  has  long  been  behind  the  march  of  improvement 
which  has  characterised  some  other  parts  of  Horticulture,  and  it  appears  not  a  little 
singular,  when  we  consider  the  utilitarian  age  we  live  in.  AVhile  there  has  been  an 
intense  desire  to  ransack  Europe  for  new  Pears,  Sec,  and  some  cultivators  can  boast 
of  exhibiting  on  the  same  table,  from  two  to  three  hundred  (said  to  be)  distinct 
varieties, — while  the  minds  of  many  have  been  jiuzzled  for  a  new  idea,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  trim  bouquet, — the  vegetable  garden  has  been  left  with  no  further  notice  or 
forecast  than  merely  planting  and  sowing  ;  little  or  no  regard  being  paid  to  rotation  of 
crops,  or  how  they  may  be  arranged  so  that  one  may  succeed  another,  during  the 
season,  without  half  of  the  ground  lying  waste.  Surely  this  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  receive  attention,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  pecuniary  results.  The 
Vegetable  Garden  is  in  itself  a  pleasing  object,  if  well  attended  ;  but  we  must  also 
look  for  more  substantial  gratification.  The  capital  spent  in  this  department  should 
be  returned,  with  interest,  and  the  general  health  promoted,  by  the  wholesome  pro- 
duce which  it  can  be  made  to  bring  forth.  Therefore,  a  few  general  remarks  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  and  will  be  something  toward  answering  the  request  of  your  corres- 
pondent in  the  August  issue. 

When  a  man  is  first  domiciled  in  the  wilderness,  he  very  naturally  looks  around 
him  for  the  best  spot,  the  most  advantageous  position  upon  which  to  grow  food,  and 
in  his  then  primitive  state  he  is  induced  to  go  the  readiest  and  least  expensive  way  to 
work,  which  will,  of  course  consist  in  roughly  breaking  the  sod.  He  is  satisfied  with 
the  greater  or  less  produce,  according  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  without 
troubling  himself  about  making  the  most  of  a  small  space,  or  how  many  crops  he 
can  get  off  the  same  piece  in  a  season.  But  in  more  densely  populated  localities, 
where  land  has  become  high-priced  and  restricted  in  extent,  and  where  the  first  set- 
tler's mode  of  action  has  reduced  the  perhaps  never  very  fertile  properties  to  a  state 
of  almost  sterility,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  consequence  for  us  to  consider  how  we  can 
make  the  most  of  what  we  have.     There  are  some  who  still  cling  to  the  antiquated 
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notion  that  land  must  lie  "fallow"  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  maintain  its  capabilities 
to  produce,  and  that  without  this  we  labor  in  vain.  Such  a  theory  may  do  well 
enough  for  those  who  are  contented  with  half  a  cropped  garden,  where  the  weeds  are 
often  the  most  prominent  objects,  but  it  will  never  satisfy  the  energetic  observing 
mind  of  a  good  cultivator ;  nor  can  he  be  convinced  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
can  be  made  to  pay.  That  "  fallowing"  is  of  service  under  some  circumstances,  may  be 
reasonably  admitted,  as  the  getting  rid  of  the  multitude  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
mellowing  of  the  soil,  by  frequent  plowings  and  harrovvings  after  the  first  turning  up ; 
but  in  these  days  of  progress  we  find  that  agricultural  chemistry  teaches  us  that  by 
supplying  the  deficient  elements,  good  drainage,  proper  rotation  and  judicious  tillage, 
we  may  keep  the  same  plot  always  occupied,  or  at  least  during  the  time  when  the 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  forward  vegetation.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  (and  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  furnish  the  proof,)  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  any 
part  of  the  vegetable  plot  lying  waste,  except  during  the  winter  season,  and  even  then 
a  portion  may  be  employed.  But  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  forethought, 
as  each  kind  to  be  grown  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  time  of  duration, 
so  that  it  may  be  known  how  far  one  will  interfere  with  the  other,  or  how  soon  the 
ground  will  be  clear  of  the  present  to  make  room  for  the  future  crop. 

If  Peas  are  sowm  in  row's  six  feet  apart,  Celery  may  be  planted  between  each  row  ; 
and  before  the  latter  require  earthing  up,  the  former  will  have  perfected  their  crop, 
and  may  be  removed.  Spring  Spinach  and  Turnips  will  answer  between  the  rows  of 
Peas,  if  sown  early,  and  may  precede  the  Celery.  A  crop  of  Ptuta  Baga  may  follow 
early  Potatoes  ;  or  winter  Turnips  may  succeed  Potatoes  which  are  second  early. 
After  a  crop  of  Early  Cabbages  the  last  planting  of  Sweet  Corn  may  be  put  in.  Rows 
of  early  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  such  like,  if  placed  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  will  not 
interfere  with  Water  Melons,  as  the  Melons  will  be  progressing  and  the  Lettuce,  &c. 
will  be  fit  for  the  table  before  the  vines  meet.  Cauliflowers,  also,  if  planted  in  rows 
the  same  distance,  will  not  interfere  with  Musk  Melons.  Squashes  if  sown  among 
the  earliest  crops  of  Sweet  Corn,  will  not  be  injured  if  the  corn  stalks  be  removed 
when  the  heads  are  past  use.  Winter  Cabbage  will  do  planted  between  the  rows  of 
late  Potatoes.  Beets  for  winter,  or  fall  and  winter  Cauliflower,  may  re-occupy  any 
vacant  ground  in  the  middle  of  July. 

It  is  desirable  that  no  fruit  trees  be  planted  where  esculents  are  grown ;  but  where 
this  is  unavoidable,  the  smaller  kinds,  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  may  be  put 
beneath  the  larger  ones.  Cucumbers,  Gherkins,  &c.,  will  do  in  the  shade,  yet  not  so 
well  as  in  an  open  exposure,  but  will  fill  up  vacant  spaces  under  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  These  are  only  a  few  examples,  given  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which 
the  whole  of  a  Vegetable  Garden  may  be  kept  well  stocked  through  the  season,  and 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  further  the  subject  might  be  pursued.  To  give  more 
would  only  appear  like  an  endeavor  to  establish  something  like  mechanical  rule,  a 
thing  that  gardeners  should  in  all  cases  avoid.  Be  ruled  by  circumstances,  observation 
and  foresight,  and  there  is  little  occasion  to  fear  failure. 

Where   unremitting  cropping  is   practiced,  the  difl'erent  successions   will    r 
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attention  as  regards  manure  and  trenching;  but  as  a  general  thing,  if  proper  rotation 
is  practiced,  several  crops  may  be  taken  oft'  the  same  piece  with  one  application  of  the 
fertilizing  material ;  and  a  well  considered  plan  of  action  in  advance  will  enable  the 
operator  so  to  arrange  and  prepare  the  various  plots,  that  the  fall  (which  is  the  best) 
or  early  spring  manuring  will  suffice,  without  the  necessity  of  having  to  litter  over 
the  irarden  during  the  summer  saason. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  or  growing  different  kinds  in  succession,  is  a  practice  that 
every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  cultivation,  acknowledges  to  be  essentially 
required.  Although  correct  chemical  analyses  shows  that  all  plants  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements,  with  very  slight  differences,  yet  these  minute  variations  are  suf- 
ficient to  act  very  powerfully ;  enough  so  to  be  in  many  cases  a  mystery.  Agricul- 
tural chemists  often  give  us  truthful  accounts  of  the  integral  parts  of  different 
plants,  and  we  might  infer  that  if  the  soil  contains  something  like  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  materials,  that  success  must  be  certain.  This,  it  is  true,  is  an 
index,  by  which  we  may  in  part  be  guided.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that  a  living 
plant  is  somewhat  of  chemical  laboratory,  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  in  what  pro- 
portions the  different  parts  as  found  in  the  structucture,  are  taken  up,  or  whether 
some  of  them  are  not  manufactured  by  the  plant  itself  from  more  simple  elements. 
There  is  yet  much  need  of  investigation  on  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advancement  that  has  been  made  of  late  years.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  leave  all  such  weighty  experiments  to  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
carry  them  out,  and  fall  back  upon  established  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves,  and  assimilate  the  carbon  in  their  structure, 
and  we  may  with  propriety  suggest  that,  as  this  gas  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere, 
those  vegetables  which  have  a  great  amount  of  succulent  leaf  and  near  the  ground, 
are  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity,  and  very  likely  more  than  they  really 
require,  consequently  a  portion  of  this  may  be  given  out  by  the  roots,  and  remain  as 
nutriment  for  future  crops  of  a  less  absorbing  character.  After  a  very  careful  obser- 
vation for  many  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  in  this  theory,  and  constantly  make  use  of 
it  in  my  own  practice,  with  success.  To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  a  crop  of 
Turnips  or  Beets  may  be  succeeded  by  Peas,  and  Spinach  by  Corn,  &c.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  manuring  between  crops,  will  in  some  cases  appear  to  counteract 
this  presumption,  but  I  have  always  found  the  manure  when  so  applied,  to  act  more 
powerfully  if  the  above  kind  of  rotation  has  been  observed. 
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ToRr.Ey.v  myristica,  Hooker  In  Bot.  Marj.  t.  4780 ;  alia'^  T.  Califorxica,  Torrey  in  Xm  York 
Journal  Pharm. — -An  excellent  figure  is  here  given  of  tliis  fine  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  -which 
has  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  to  grow  30  to  40  feet  high,  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  Sieri-a  Nevada  of  California.'  Its  foliage  resembles  that  of  Cephalotaxus 
Fortuni.  The  seeds  are  as  large  as  nutmegs,  and  have  the  same  kind  of  alburnum  (called  by 
botanists  ruminated),  whence  they  have  gained  the  name  of  nutmegs  in  California.  We  find 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Pharinaceutical  Journal:" 

"About  a  year  ago  (says  Prof.  Torrey)  I  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Suelton,  who  had  just 
returned  from  San  Francisco,  a  specimen  of  what  was  called  the  California  Xutmeg.  I  imme- 
diately considered  it  a  species  of  Arxott's  genus  Torreya,  belonging  to  the  order  Taxinea;  of  the 
great  natural  family  of  Conifer*.  It  had  been  discovered  but  a  year  or  two  before  ilr.  Shelton 
left  the  country,  and  had  already  attracted  considerable  attention,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  but  from  the  singular  character  of  the  fruit  and  kernel,  the  latter  strongly  resembling 
the  common  nutmeg.  Indeed,  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  letters  from  California  that  the 
Nutmeg  is  a  native  of  that  country.  The  foliage  has  the  form  and  deep  rich  green  of  the  Flor- 
ida species,  or  T.  taxifolia,  as  well  as  of  the  Yew;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  being  from 
one  and  a  half  inch  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  They  spread  out  on  two  sides,  and  are 
tipped  with  a  sharp  rigid  point.  The  fruit,  as  it  may  be  popularly  called,  is  about  the  size  and 
form. of  a  Grecnyage  Plum,  and  in  the  dried  state  has  a  pale  olive  color,  but  this  may  not  be  its 
natural  tint.  The  outer  covering  is  a  thick,  fleshy,  nearly  closed  urceole,  or  dish,  which  com- 
pletely invests  the  seed,  and  closely'  adheres  to  it,  except  near  the  summit.  It  is  smooth  and 
even,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  The  seed  is  usually  oblong,  and  greatly  resembles  a  large  Pecane 
Nut,  but  frequently  it  is  more  ovate.  The  shell  is  smooth,  thin,  and  fragile.  On  each  side,  near 
the  summit  and  just  below  the  non-adhering  portion  of  the  dish,  is  a  peiforation,  communicating 
with  an  interior  canal,  similar  to  what  I  described  in  T.  taj-'folia,  and  the  use  of  which  is  still 
unknown.  The  kernel  is  conformed  to  the  shell,  and  has  the  external  and  internal  appeaiance 
of  the  Nutmeg.  When  cut  transversely  the  resemblance  is  perfect.  The  seed,  however,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  the  delicate  aromatic  odor  of  the  oriental  spice,  for  it  has  the  strong  tere- 
bintliiiie  character  of  the  Conifera>.  Neither  is  the  fleshy  covering  of  any  known  use.  It  is 
more  probable  that,  like  the  fleshy  cup-a-berry  of  the  Yew,  it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Still 
the  discovery  of  this  tree  is  interesting  to  the  botanist  and  to  the  horticulturist.  But  two  other 
species  are  known  besides.  One  of  them  {T.  nucifera  Sieb.  and  Zuce)  is  a  native  of  Japan,  a^nd 
the  other  has  only  been  found  hitlierto  in  Middle  Florida,  in  very  confined  stations.  The  latter 
is  erroneously  stated  by  Zuccarixi  to  have  a  seed  as  large  as  a  Walnut,  by  which  he  undoubtedly 
means  the  Jnglans  rcgia.  or  Madeira-nut,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  the  California  Nutmeg  deserves  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  It  must  be  hiirdy,  as  it 
grows  on  the  mountains,  where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  enterprising  Messrs.  Parsoxs  & 
Co.,  of  Flushing,  sent  out  a  person  to  California  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  the  orna- 
mental and  useful  plants  of  that  countrj-,  and  among  other  varieties  he  obtained,  last  year, 
some  ripe  and  fresh  seeds  of  the  California  Nutmeg.  These  germinated  freely,  and,  when  I  saw 
the  young  plants  last  October,  they  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  had  attained  a  good  size.  I 
ately  heard,  also,  that  Mr.  Lohb,  an  English  collector,  wiio  has  been  exploring  California 
eral  years  past,  has  sent  seeds  of  this  tree  to  England." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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The  New  Bootax  RiionoDKNDRONS. — The  London  Florist  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  these  new  Rhododendrons,  from  Mr.  E.  G.  IIendkkson: 

Ji.  Xuttalll. — ^This,  tlio  largest  flowered  Rhododendron  kncwn,  has  foliage  hnndsomer  than 
desfiibed  in  books  on  living  plants  now  in  this  country;  the  flowers  resenihling  those  of  the 
Lily,  are  much  larger  than  the  Sikkiin  Rhododendron  Dalhotmic.  Color,  white,  with  tint  tf 
rose-red,  and  yellow  at  the  base  within,  and  dolightfiiily  fragiant.  It  has  been  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  veteran  botanist  and  traveler,  T.  >i'itt.m,i.,  Ksq. 

Jl.  Windsori. — This  splendid  colond  garden  Rhododendron,  of  a  color  even  surpassing  the 
Ehoiludcndron  arborcum,  will  be  found  invaluiille,  from  its  dwarf  "cloi^e-growiiig  habit  and  larj^e 
truss. 

11.  CameU'KvJiorum. — A  very  curious  species,  discovered  in  the  valley  of  Lablung,  also  on  the 
Bootan  Alps;  at  the  hitter  place  growing  at  an  elevation  of  0,000  to  12,000  feet.  In  foliage  it 
resembles  R.  Maddcni ;  3  to  5  inches  long.  Corolla,  sparingly  scaly,  1|-  inch  across;  of  a  very 
thick  texture;  ]i\ire  white,  with  a  faint  rosy  tinge ;  all  the  segments  obtufc  and  entire;  the 
flower  strongly  rcsendding  that  of  a  single  Camellia,  from  which  its  name  is  derived;  a  very 
distinct  flower  from  any  other  Rhododendron. 

Ji.  Jenkinsi. — This  species,  according  to  a  specimen  without  flower  or  fruit,  in  the  herbarium 
of  Sir  AV.  Hooker,  was  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  Khasya  Hills.  As  a  species,  it  is 
allied  to  7^.  JIadenni,  of  Dr.  Hooker;  and  these,  along  with  Ji.  sparsijlorum,  R.  canulliafornin, 
R.  lucidum,  and  R.  calbphi/lhmi,  have  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  all  agreeing  in  their  smooth  lepi- 
dote  leaves,  and  succulent  texture.  Air.  Booth  supposed,  from  the  examination  of  the  buds, 
that  R.  Jenkitisi  would  have  yellow  flowers,  the  specimens  having  been  collected  in  the  monlh 
of  December,  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Major  Jexkins,  of  the  East  India  service.  If,  as  is  pr( - 
bable,  this  species  has  large  yellow  flowers,  like  R.  Iladcnni,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  distinct 
exhibition  plants  in  the  tribe. 

R.  longifolium. — A  magnificent  foliaged  plant,  discovered  in  the  forest  of  Bootan,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Oola  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  G,.5O0  to  7,500  feet  above  the  seadevel;  the 
leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  3  to  5  inches  Avide  in  the  middle;  at  first,  pubescent;  at  length, 
smooth,  or  nearly  so;  gradually  narrowed  downwards;  obovate,  lanceolate,  silvery,  and  whitish 
beneath.     To  all  appearance,  nearly  hardy  in  this  climate. 

R.  JCe}/si. — A  hardy,  distinct  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  on  the  moim- 
tains  of  Bootan,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  seadevel,  on  the  sum.mit  and 
northern  ridges  of  the  Lablung,  forming  low  thickets,  accompanied  by  Gaultherias  and  Yews 
above  the  range  of  R.  Hookeri  and  R.  Falconeri ;  leaves  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  wide ;  coriaceous,  and  smooth ;  beneath,  as  well  as  capsule,  almost  covered 
with  brown  circular  resinous  scales.  Corymb,  compounded  of  three  or  four  branehlets,  each 
containing  five  or  six  flowers.  Corolla  (judging  from  the  withered  I'emains  only)  tubular;  the 
border  fivedobed  and  reflexed;  the  segments  ovate,  obtuse.  Rather  aromatic,  from  the  resinous 
scales  with  wdiich  the  leaves  are  clad  beneath.  In  its  native  hills  it  grew  amidst  snows  two  or 
three  feet  in  depth.  It  is  allied  to  Dr.  Hooker's  R.  virgatiim  ;  the  flowers,  as  in  that  species, 
axillary,  or  below  the  summit  of  the  bi  aneh.     A  shrub  verj-  distir.ct  in  habit. 


Pot  Culture  of  the  Verbexa. — As  the  Verbena  merits  a  place,  and  most  justly,  amo'ng  pop- 
idar  florists'  flowers,  perhaps  a  few  hints  on  its  cultivation  in  pots  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  adopted  that  mode  of  cidture.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  iiseful  or  orna- 
mental as  a  pot  plant,  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  proper 
inmates  of  that  structure  are  enjoj'ing  the  open  air.  If  we  take  into  consideration  its  graceful 
habit,  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colors,  which  offer  hues  for  every  taste,  and  above  all, 
the  lengthened  period  it  continues  to  produce  its  loveh-  blossoms,  it  is  unrivalled  and  ought  to 
be  more  generally  grown  in  pots  as  specimens,  more  especiall}'  now  that  the  ni;mcrous  varieties 
much  improved,  both  in  form  and  color.  The  present  season  has  been  productive  of  some 
of  the  first  class  ;  and  if  the  Verbena  continues  to  be  improved  as  it  has  been  during  these 
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few  years  past,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wlien  it  Tvill  form  one  of  the 
leading  fearnres  at  our  floral  exhibitions.  I  do  not  know  if  my  system  of  prop.ngating  this 
favorite  be  new ;  but  as  it  is  simple,  certain  and  expeditious,  it  may  be  as  "well  to  state  how  I 
proceed  from  the  commencement  I  fill  shallow  pans  (such  as  are  used  for  placing  under  flower 
pots)  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  silver  sand,  and  pour  in  water  sufficient 
just  to  cover  the  sand.  I  then  make  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  and  push  them  into  the  wet 
sand ;  put  the  labels  to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  where  the  heat  ranges  from 
Goo  to  700,  always  keeping  the  sand  wet.  The  advantages  to  be  realized  by  propagating  the 
Verbena  in  this  way  are,  that  the  cuttings  never  require  to  be  shaded  in  the  brightest  simshine, 
consequently  the  young  plants  are  not  drawn  up  long  and  lanky ;  the  cuttings  never  stop 
growing  from  the  time  they  are  put  in  until  they  are  ready  to  pot  off,  -which  is  in  about  six  or 
seven  days,  when  they  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  wet  sand,  with  a  bunch  of  roots,  without 
injuring  a  single  fibre.  The  best  time  to  commence  operations  for  growing  specimen  Verbenas 
in  pots  is  February,  or  as  soon  as  vegetation  commences  for  the  season.  It  is  desirable  to  pot  a 
few  of  the  best  autumu-struck  plants  for  the  sake  of  early  bloom  ;  but  they  never  make  sucli 
handsome  specimens,  nor  continue  so  long  in  good  health,  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings  in 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  established  in  the  pots ;  then  top  them, 
and  harden  them  by  degrees;  never  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  heat  after  they  begin  to 
grow,  or  they  will  form  long  naked  stems.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  -with  roots,  shift  into 
6-inch  ones,  and  from  these  into  11-inch  pots.  During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  all  shoots  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow  bushy ;  and  never  allow  them  to  flower  until 
the  plant  is  properly  formed,  and  has  as  many  leading  shoots  as  are  wanted.  The  compost  in 
which  I  grow  the  A^erbena  is,  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mold,  and  peat,  with  a  little  silver 
sand  added,  to  keep  the  soil  open.  I  water  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure,  and  occasionally 
syringe  over  head  with  clean  water  to  cleanse  the  foliage.  If  the  saving  of  the  seed  is  no 
object,  all  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  grand  secret  in  the  successful  culture  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  plants,  is  efficient  drainage; 
without  this  no  plant  will  coiitinue  long  in  good  health.  If  green-fly  should  attack  your  plants, 
fumigate  with  tobacco  ;  for  if  the  fly  once  gets  a-head,  the  plants  will  never  recover  sufficiently 
to  give  satisfaction.  Mildew  is  another  enemj-  which  must  be  looked  after.  As  soon  as  it  is 
perceived,  dust  the  plants  with  a  little  sulpluir,  which  will  stop  it  from  doing  much  mischief. —  Y., 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Ox  THE  Cultivation  of  Cape  Heaths. — Having  procured  some  nice  bushy  plants  of  the  sorts 
intended  to  be  grown,  which  had  better  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  and  having  prepared  sufii- 
cient  good  fibry  peat,  by  breaking  it  to  pieces  and  mixing  with  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver 
sand,  and  some  lumps  of  charcoal  or  small  pebbles,  proceed  to  shift  the  plants  from  3-inch  to  5- 
inch  pots,  or  from  .5-inch  to  T  or  8-inch  pots,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be,  using  the  peat  coarser 
for  the  large  sizes  than  for  the  small  ones,  and  employing  clean,  well-drained  pots.  Press  the 
mold  firmly  round  them ;  if  the  peat  is  light,  it  must  be  pressed  till  it  is  quite  firm,  or  the 
plants  will  probably  grow  very  freely  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  die.  "When  they  are  shifted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  rather  close  and  shady  for  a  few  days,  but  do  not  go 
to  extremes  either  way.  Gradually  increase  the  air,  and  reduce  the  sliading  till  in  fine  days 
the  lights  are  left  off  entirely. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warm,  leave  air  on  all  night,  and  in  liot  June,  .Tuly,  and  August  days 
shade  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  leave  the  lights  off  all  night.  Many  of  them  would, 
no  doubt,  bloom ;  but  if  they  are  slow-growing  kinds,  and  specimens  are  required,  I  would 
prefer  stopping  them  all  over  as  soon  as  they  get  into  good  growth.  When  they  require  it  pass 
a  strong  band  of  matting  or  string  round  the  pot,  and  with  some  fine  matting  draw  the  shoots 
regularly  towards  the  edge  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  them. — 
fine  woolly  growth  they  may  make  in  the  centre  had  better  be  cut  out,  for  it  only 
and  unsightly  if  allowed  to  remain.     Some  of  the  free  flowering  kinds  may  bo  alio 
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to  bloom,  and  nil  those  of  a  straggling  habit  should  be  cut  back  directly  after,  while  those  of 
more  dwarf  lialiit  may  incroly  liavo  the  extreme  ]>oint3  pinched  off  some  of  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  caught  pooping  through  the  flowers;  others  may  be  pinched  back  on  the  top  only, 
to  ollow  weak  side  shoots  to  acquire  strength  before  tlio  leading  ones  break.  Tlio  plan  of  morel  y 
taking  out  the  point  as  it  peeps  through  the  flowers  will  be  found  useful  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  late  blooming  kinds  ;  for  by  the  time  the  flowers  fade,  the  plant  will  be  found  to  have  broken 
a  crop  of  buds  just  behind  them.  Some  of  the  earliest  stopped  jihints  will  piobably  rerjuird 
another  stopping  by  the  middle  of  July,  while  others  will  be  found  breaking  freely  of  their  own 
accord.  Those  that  require  it  had  better  be  stopped ;  and  as  they  grow,  the  shoots  must  be 
carefully  regulated  bj'  drawing  them  out  with  fine  matting,  and  perhaps  a  fine  stick  or  two. — 
Some  of  the  free  growing  kinds  may  be  shifted  again  about  the  same  time,  if  rapid  progress  is 
required;  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  do  so,  for  very  quicklj'  grown  plants  are 
mostly  short-lived.  I  prefer  placing  the  jjlaiits  on  inverted  pots  or  pans,  and  in  hot  weather 
keeping  the  bottom  of  the  jnt  moist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  healthy  atmosphere  round  them.     If 

the  plants  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun 
the  front  of  the  pot  must  be  shaded,  and 
any  of  them  that  do  not  shade  the  soil  in 
the  pot  had  better  have  a  few  pieces  of 
crock  placed  on  its  surface. 

In  wet  weather  the  lights  should  be 
kept  over  the  plants,  but  they  must  either 
be  propped  u]i  by  pots  at  the  corners,  or 
tilted  by  placing  a  block  or  jiot  under  one 
edge.  Ileafhs  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
water  if  properly  treated;  for  instance, 
if  a  plant  is  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  and 
is  then  well  watered,  the  pot  being  filled 
up  two  01'  three  times,  it  will  absorb  more 
moisture  than  one  that  is  watered  a  little 
every  day,  and  the  soil  will  keep  sweeter; 
care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  let 
them  get  so  dry  as  to  make  their  very 
delicate  roots  shrivel. 

As  the  winter  draws  on,  if  there  is  no 
proper  house  for  them,  with  a  little  care 
they  will  winter  very  well  in  pits  ;*  if  by 
chance  they  should  get  fi-ozen  hard,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark, 
they  will  take  no  harm;  and  if  the  weatliei- 
should  be  damp  and  close,  a  few  lumps  of 
lime  placed  here  and  there  between  them 
will  tend  to  keep  them  free  from  mildew, 
which,  however,  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  at  all  seasons,  and  as  soon  a^^ 
it  is  perceived  the  parts  must  be  dust,  d 
with  black  sulphur.  By  following  the 
same  course  of  treatment  the  next  year 
some  verj'  nice  specimen  plants  may  be  grown,  and  by  persevering  with  them  they  will  become 
noble  plants,  like  the  fine  specimen  rej^resented  by  the  accompanj-ing  woodcut. — /.  B.,  in  Florist. 

*  It  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  cold  pits  In  this  country,  in  the  north  ;  for  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
severe  frost,  they  would  have  to  be  totally  excluded  from  the  light  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  best  place  is  a  cold 
greenhouse,  where  heat  can  be  applied  if  necessary.— Ed.  IIort, 
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DiSA  GRANDiFLORA. — Among  the  many  striking  instances  of  horticultural  skill,  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  at  Chiswick,  nothing  attracted  more  attention  than  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  well  known 
to  amateurs  under  the  title  of  Disa  grandijlora.  From  among  some  grassy  leaves  this  gorgeous 
plant  sends  up  a  stem  bearing  erect  some  three  or  four  ilowers,  each  as  large  as  a  lady's  hand, 
and  of  the  richest  crimson,  melting  into  yellow. 

It  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  In  that  colony  its 
favorite  haunt  is  Table  Mountain,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Harvey,  it  is  so  common  that  every 
stream  is  litei'ally  bordered  with  it  in  March.  Sir  Joun  IIerschel  tells  us  that  the  temperature 
of  the  situation  where  it  occurs  is  occasionally  as  low  as  31^°,  and  also  occasionally  as  high  as 
96i°.  It  lives  on  the  borders  of  pools  of  standing  water,  the  drainage  of  the  boggy  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  in  which  its  roots  are  immersed.  These  are  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer.  But  it 
is  frequently  involved  in  the  dense  mists  of  the  clouds,  which,  even  in  the  hottest  months,  often 
prevail  for  a  week  or  fortnight  at  a  time. 

These  facts,  and  his  own  observations,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Leacii  that  skilful 
course  of  treatment  which  has  led  him  to  such  entire  success.  How  he  proceeds  we  learn  from 
a  letter  with  which  he  has  favored  us : 

"I  would  say  that  my  success  in  growing  it  has,  I  think,  resulted  simply  from  treating  it  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  not  drying  it  off  for  rest,  as  is  usually  done  with  Cape  bulbs.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  perceive  that  my  plant  has  ever  been  perfectly  at  rest ;  leaves  seem  either  to  be 
lengthening  or  offsets  coming  up — it  was  this  peculiarity  which  determined  me  upon  continuing 
to  give  it  water  all  the  year  round — moderately,  of  course,  during  winter,  while  the  thermome- 
ter was  ranging  between  35°  and  45°,  arid  freely  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 

"  I  suspect  that,  in  its  native  habitats,  though  long  continued  heat  and  drouth  may  cause  all 
foliage  to  die  down,  the  roots,  nevertheless,  in  the  ravines  where  I  understand  it  grows,  remain 
continually  moist.  With  me,  however,  a  change  of  habit  seems  to  take  place,  and  the  offsets  of 
last  autumn  and  winter  become  the  flowering  plants,  not  of  this,  but  of  next  year ;  while  those 
now  in  flower  will  die  down,  leaving  an  abundance  of  plants,  scarcely  half  grown,  and  followed 
soon  afterward  by  fresh  offsets. 

"  Rough  fibrous  peat  is  the  soil  I  use,  with  a  good  portion  of  silver  sand ;  good  drainage,  of 
course — and,  from  the  results  I  have  obtained,  I  see  no  reason  why  tliis  very  beautiful  species 
should  not  be  fcmnd  in  the  greenhouses  of  every  one  disposed  to  bestow  the  same  care  upon  it 
which  he  gives  to  his  Geraniums,  and  such  like  plants." 

In  this  belief  we  concur,  provided  always  a  master's  eye  is  present,  to  insure  the  plant  against 
that  neglect  or  forgetfulness  which  kill  more  fine  plants  in  a  year  than  merely  bad  cultivation 
in  a  century. — Gardener^^  Chronicle. 


Japanese  Apricot. — We  learn  from  the  Touinhouw  Flora  that  the  Dutch  have  succeeded  in 
fruiting  the  Japanese  Apricot,  called  by  botanists  Prunus  (or  Armeniaca)  Hume.  A  colored 
figure  in  the  same  work  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the  plant  that,  as  an  undoubtedly  distinct  species 
of  hardy  fruit  tree,  the  time  has  arrived  for  bringing  it  into  notice  in  this  country. 

The  firrt  account  we  have  of  this  Eastern  fruit  is  to  be  found  in  K-empker,  who  calls  it  B-ri,  or 
Ume,  and  Ume  bos.  He  calls  it  a  wild  s])iny  Plum  with  a  large  fruit,  and  adds  tliat  the  fruits 
preserved  in  the  lees  of  sacJcl  or  Japanese  beer  {Ccrcvisia  japonensis),  are  exported  to  India  and 
China.  In  1835  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  in  their  work  on  Japanese  plants,  entered  into  particu- 
lars. We  give  the  substance  of  the  statement  made  by  these  authors,  who  call  the  plant  Mume, 
and  give  Sai  as  its  Chinese  name.  "The  ifumh  is  found  through  all,  the  empire  of  Jajian,  but 
thrives  best  in  the  northern  parts,  where  it  grows  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  much  resem- 
bles an  European  Apricot  tree.  When  wild  or  planted  in  hedgerows  it  is  a  close  branching  bush, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  as  well  as  its 
fruits.  In  good  seasons  the  tree  is  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  is  then  used  for 
decorating  the  altars  and  dwellings  of  the  Japanese,  as  a  symbol  of  the  return  of  spring.  In  the 
lant  tlie  flowers  are  white ;  when  cultivated  they  vary  through  every  shade  of  ro; 
even  becoming  greenish  or  yellowish.     Those  most  highly  valued  are  the  double  sorts, 
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arc  us<e<i  for  dwarfing  as  well  os  for  planting  in  ganlons.  Scvci-al  hundred  such  varieties  were 
collictfd  in  the  ganlon  of  tlie  Prince  of  Tsikvskn.  Tlie  fondiniis  of  tlio  .Japanei^e  for  dwarf  tries 
is  well  known,  and  tliis  Jfumi-  is  one  of  the  jdants  most  nsed  fur  the  |inrj)o:?e.  In  1820,  a  dealer 
oflVrc'd  fur  sale  a  spoeiinen  in  flower  which  was  scarcely  three  inches  hijjii.  Thi:*  marvel  of  gar- 
dening was  growini,'  in  a  little  red  varnished  box  of  three  stages,  like  the  drug-boxes  whicli  the 
Japanese  carry  at  their  belt,  Tlie  upper  stage  was  occupi<'d  by  the  little  Mnml,  the  niiildle  stage 
by  a  Spruce  Fir  ef^ually  small,  and  the  lowest  stage  by  u  Bamboo  not  more  than  an  ineii  and  a 
half  high.  As  fur  the  fruits,  they  ripen  in  June;  when  quite  ripe  they  are  insipiil,  for  which 
reason  they  are  salted  down  when  green,  like  Cucumbers,  and  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  with  riec 
and  fi:^h.  Much,  however,  as  they  arc  esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  Eurojieans  do  not  relish  their 
sour  bitter  taste.  They  are  usually  colored  red,  when  suited,  by  adding  the  leaves  of  Ocymum 
crispum  (a  kind  of  curled  Basil.)  The  juice  of  the  green  fruit  is  taken  as  a  refreshing  beverage 
in  fevers;  and  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  prejiaration  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate  red 
dye  prepared  from  the  SaiHower." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  we  must  not  reckon  the  Japanese  Apricot  as  a  dessert 
fruity  unless  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  like  that  of  the  Olive,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese substitute.  We  would  therefore- guard  our  readei-s  against  being  seduced  into  the  purchase 
of  it  by  a  fine-sounding  name.  From  the  figure  in  the  Tuinhoitw  Flora,  the  fruit  would  seem  to 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  little  early  Apricots  which  the  French  call  Albcrgcs — pale  straw- 
color,  with  a  little  salmon-red  on  one  side  and  near  the  stone.  But,  although  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  its  becoming  of  any  value  at  table,  it  is  vei-y  possible  that  it  may  become  valuable 
as  a  stock  for  the  cultivated  Apricot.  The  climate  from  which  it  comes  is  very  severe,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  ti-ue  Apricot.  Therefore  we  have  undoubted  hardiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  great 
constitutional  similarity  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  reipect,  it  ought  to  be  much  better  suited  to 
the  Apricot  than  the  Plum  stock — which  is  apt  to  disagree  with  its  Apricot  scion — or  than  the 
Apricot  itself,  whicli  is  too  tender  to  be  buried  underground  in  our  wet  and  cold  winters.  As 
soon  as  the  Mum'e  becomes  cheap  enough  to  be  so  employed,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  nurserymen.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us  guard  the  public  against  imagining  that,  because  it 
is  really  an  Apricot,  it  is  therefore  worth  growing  for  dessert.  Such  value  in  horticulture  as  it 
possesses,  beyond  what  is  now  suggested,  is  wholly  confined  to  its  effect  as  a  tree  that  blossoms 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Almond. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


TuE  RicE-PArER  Plant. — On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April  last,  the  steamer  in  which  I 
was  a  passenger  dropped  her  anchor  a  little  way  up  one  of  the  rivers  on  the  north-east  part  of 
Formosa.  As  this  was  my  first  visit  to  this  fine  island,  and  as  I  knew  we  had  only  a  shoit  time 
to  stay,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  on  shore.  Before  leaving  the  vessel  I  had  been  examining  with  a 
spy-glass  some  large  white  flowers  which  grew  on  the  banks  and  on  the  hill  sides,  and  I  now 
went  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  ascei  tain  what  they  were.  "When  I  reached  the  sjiot  where 
they  were  gi'owing,  they  proved  to  be  very  fine  specimens  of  LUium  jajwnicum — the  lai'gestand 
most  vigorous  I  had  ever  seen.  As  I  was  admiring  these  beautiful  Lilies,  which  were  growing 
as  wild  as  tiie  Piimroses  in  our  woods  in  England,  another  plant  of  far  more  interest  caught  my 
eye.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  Rice-paper  Plant — the  species  which  produces  the  far-famed 
Rice-paper  of  China,  named  by  Sir  W.  Hookeu  Aralia  papyrifcra.  It  was  growing  apparently 
wild ;  but  the  site  may  have  been  an  old  plantation,  which  was  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brushwood.  The  largest  specimens  which  came  under  my  notice  were  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  and  from  si.x  to  three  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  nearly  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness all  up  the  stem.  The  stem?,  usually  bare  all  the  v>'ay  up,  were  crowned  at  the  top  with  a 
number  of  noble  looking  palmate  leaves,  on  long  foot-stalks,  which  gave  to  the  plant  a  very 
ornamental  appearance.  Tlie  under  side  of  each  leaf,  its  foot-stalk,  and  the  top  part  of  the  stem, 
which  was  cla-ped  by  these  stalks,  was  densely  covered  with  down  of  a  rich  brown  color,  which 
readily  came  off  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  I  did  not  meet  with  any 
plant  in  flower  during  my  rambles,  but  it  is  probable  the  plant  flowers  at  a  later  period 
year.     Numerous  small  plants  were  coming  through  the  ground  in  various  directions,   w 
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Chinese  soldier  carefully  dug  up  for  me,  and  which  are  now  safely  deposited  in  Mr.  Beale's  gar- 
den at  Shanghte.  These,  with  a  few  samples  of  the  largest  stems  I  could  find,  will  be  sent  to 
England  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  the  latter  will  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
museum?  of  vegetable  productions.  The  proportion  of  pith  in  these  stems  is  very  great,  partic- 
ularly near  the  top  of  vigorous  growing  ones,  and  it  is  fi-om  this  pure  white  substance  that  the 
beautiful  article  erroneously  called   "Rice-paper"  is  prepared. 

The  Chinese  call  this  plant  the  Tiinrj-tsaou.  What  it  was,  or  to  what  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  belonged,  was  long  a  mystery  to  botanists,  who  were  oftentimes  sadly  misled  by 
imaginary  Chinese  drawings,  as  some  of  those  which  have  been  published  will  clearly  show,  now 
that  our  knowledge  has  increased.  Indeed  the  only  drawing  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  which  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  authentic,  is  that  brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves  many  years  ago, 
and  which  I  have  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Tung-tsaou  is  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  with  rice  and 
camphor  forms  one  of  the  chu-f  articles  of  export.  Mr.  Bcwp.ixg,  who  read  a  paper  upon  the 
Rice-paper  Plant,  before  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  informs  us  that  the  Can- 
ton  and  Fokien  provinces  are  the  chief  consumers,  and  that  the  town  of  Foo-chow  alone  is  sup- 
posed to  take  annually  not  kss  than  $30,000  worth  of  this  curious  production.  The  cheapness 
of  this  paper  in  the  Chinese  market,  as  Mr.  Bowrixg  justly  remarks,  is  evidence  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  plant  in  its  place  of  growth,  and  more  especially  of  the  cheapness  of  labor.  "That 
100  sheets  of  this  material  (each  about  three  inches  square),  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  should  be  procurable  for  the  small  sum  of 
l^d.  or  Ud.,  is  truly  astonishing;  and  when  once  the  attention  of  foreigners  is  directed  to  it,  it 
will  doubtless  be  in  considerable  request  among  workers  in  artificial  flowers  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  admirably  adapted  to  their  wants."*  The  larger  sheets,  such  as  those  used  by 
the  Canton  flower-painters  are  sold  for  about  Hd.  each. 

If  the  Tung-tsaou  proves  hardy  in  England,  ils  fine  foliage  will  render  it  a  favorite  among  orna- 
mental plants  in  our  gardens.  Judging,  however,  from  its  appearance  when  growing  on  its  native 
island,  and  from  the  temperature  of  Furmosa,  I  fear  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  more  than  a  green- 
house plant  with  us.  Plants  of  it  are  already  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  and  the  point  will 
soon  be  set  at  rest  by  actual  experience.— i^.  R,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Importance  of  the  Onion. — ^The  onion  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  extensive  article  of  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  It  is  largely  cultivated  at  home,  and  is  imported,  to  the  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  tons  a  year,  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  it  rises  in  importance  when  we 
consider  that  in  these  latter  countries  it  forms  one  of  the  common  and  universal  supports  of 
life.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  flavor  which  first 
recommends  it,  the  onion  is  remarkably  nutritious.  Acoording  to  my  analyses,  the  dried  onion 
root  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  gluten.  It  ranks  in  this  respect  with  the 
nutritious  pea  and  the  gram  of  the  east.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  relish,  therefore,  that  the  way- 
faring Spaniard  eats  his  onion  with  his  humble  crust  of  bread,  as  he  sits  by  the  refreshing 
spring;  it  is  because  experience  has  long  proved  that,  like  the  cheese  of  the  English  laborer,  it 
helps  to  sustain  his  strength  also,  and  adds,  beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest,  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment  which  his  simple  meal  supplies. — Tlie  Chemistry  of  Life. 


"Water  Supply  to  Houses  in  Ancient  Rome.— The  water  from  the  ucqueducts  was  finally 
received  into  huge  reservoirs,  one  for  public  use  in  supplying  the  fountains,  and  one  for  private 
use  in  supplying  the  dwellings.  When  a  supply  was  granted  to  a  private  individual,  a  branch 
pipe  was  inserted  in  the  main;  from  this  it  was  distributed  to  the  leaden  cisterns  common  to 
every  house,  and  the  supply  was  measured  by  a  bronze  tube  termed  calix,  and  which  was 
stamped  like  an  imperial  measure  ;  this  calix  was  in  the  time  of  Agnetus  constructed  of  lead ; 
but  the  fashion  was  put  a  stop  to  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  water  officers  used  to  cheat 
the  inhabitants  by  compressing  the  pipe.— 5««'Wer. 

*  "  Proceedings  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.*' 
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Meeting  of  the  Natioxal  Pomoi.ogical  Society  at  Boston. — "We  are  unable  to  give 
at  present  more  than  a  rougli  sketcli  of  the  proceedings;  as  soon  as  tlie  official  report  cfinies 
from  the  press,  we  ■will  endeavor  to  lay  the  more  important  parts  of  it  before  our  readers. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  session  opened  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  half  past  10  o'clock.  Presi- 
dent WiLDEK  in  the  Chair.  The  attendance  was  fair,  but  less  nuinerous  than  we  expected. 
The  dry  season  had  some  effect  in  keeping  people  away,  as  a  large  and  general  display  of 
fruits  was  not  expected.  There  were  respectable  delegations  from  Xew  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  Illi- 
nois, one  from  Iowa,  and  one  from  Georgia.     Names  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  President's  address  was  the  first  business  in  order,  and  an  excellent,  practical 
address  it  was.  The  principal  topics  discussed  in  it  were — 1st,  Raising  Fruits  from  Seed; 
2d,  The  Arts  of  Cultivation ;  3d,  The  Preservation  and  Pupening  of  Fruits.  "We  regret 
not  being  able  to  present  at  least  a  portion  of  it  this  mouth. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  commit- 
tee of  one  from  some  five  or  seven  States  was  appointed,  and  the  officers  of  last  year  were 
re-nominated  and  elected  unanimously : 

MARSHALL  P.  "WILDER,  President.  One  Vice  President  from  each  State.  IL  W.  S.  Clkvb- 
LAXD,  Secretary.     Tnos.  P.  Jamks,  Treasurer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  of  business,  and  reported  the  following: 
First,  Discussion  of  the  Pear,  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Bcjection  of  worthless  sorts. 

2.  Adoption  of  sorts  for  general  culture. 

3.  Adoption  of  sorts  that  promise  well. 

4.  Sorts  for  culture  on  Quince  stocTc. 

"When  these  subjects  are  closed,  the  Api)le,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  other  fruits  to  be  taken  up. 

Discussion  on  Fkuits. — On  the  list  of  Pears  p  'oposed  for  rejection  were  the  following 
sorts,  which  were  retained  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Uotet  : 

Ueurre  Adam,  Dumortier  of  Manning.^  Duchcsse  Dumas.,  Figue  de  Naples,  Flemish  Bon- 
chrctien,  Ilacori's  Jncom2Mrable,  March  Bergamot,  Knighfs  Monarch,  and  Slyriun. 

Tlie  list  previously  recommended  for  trial  as  "promising  well"  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  ordy  variety  on  it  deemed  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  list  "for  general  cultivation" 
was  the  Manning'' s  Elizaheth — very  highly  commended  by  nearly  all  who  have  tested  it. 
Brande's  St.  Germain  and  Diller  were  stricken  off  the  list  as  unworthy,  and  the  others, 
after  discussion,  were  sllowed  to  remain.  Tlie  names  of  Van  Assene  and  Duchesse 
d'  Orleans  were  changed  to  Van  Assche  and  Beurre  St.  Nicholas,  being  the  original  names 

The  following  varieties  were  discussed  and  admitted  to  the  trial  list  as  "promising  well" 
rre  Clairgeau,  Sheldon,  Collins,  Adams,  Howell,  Beurre  Superfin,  Lawrence. 
Dumas,  and  Walker. 
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The  President  was  requested  to  name  a  few  of  the  more  promising  new  varieties,  and 
gave  the  following: 

Pius  IX^  Rousselet  d'' Esperin^  Beurre  Stcrchman^  Chas.  Van  Hoogten,  Comte  de  Flan- 
ders^ and  Theodore  Van  Mons. 

Mr.  Manxing  added  Fondante  de  Maline. 

The  Easter  Beurre  was  introduced  and  discussed  at  considerable  length.  Many  had 
succeeded  well  Avith  it,  and  others  could  not  ripen  it.  It  sells  in  the  Boston  market  at  $3 
to  $6  per  dozen.     "We  shall  quote  the  discussion  on  it  hereafter. 

The  Fondante  de  XoeJ,  known  as  "Belle  Apres  Noel,"  was  Avell  spoken  of.  Fondante  de 
Noel  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Beeckmax  as  the  original  and  correct  name,  and  was  so 
agreed  to. 

Ajyjjies. — We  were  absent  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  discussion  on  Apples.  The 
Melon  and  Hawley  were,  we  believe,  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  the  Benoni  for 
trial,  and  the  Ladies'  Sweet  was  passed  as  one  of  the  best  winter  sweet  varieties.  Several 
others  were  discussed  and  passed  by  as  not  being  sufficiently  known. 

Cherries. — The  following  varieties  were  adopted  as  promising  well : 

Belle  d''  Orleans.,  Gov.  Wood.,  Black  Hawl\  Great  Bigarreau,  Coe^s  Transparent.!  Kirt- 
lamVs  Mary,  Eoi-ey,  Walsh's  seedling,  known  and  disseminated  by  Hovet  as  the  New 
Blach  Bigarreau. 

Straicberries. — The  discussion  was  very  unsatisfactory.  There  seemed  to  be  an  astonish- 
ing difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  sorts.  Burr''s  Neic  Pine  and  Jenny''s 
Seedling  were  recommended  for  "  certain  localities." 

Plums. — The  following  were  recommended  for  general  cultivation:  —  McLaughlin., 
SniitJi's  Orleans.,  and  Peine  Claude  de  Bavay :  and  as  promising  well,  WasJungton  Seed- 
ling and  Monroe. 

Pas2)terries. — KneTetth  Giant  was  adopted  for  general  cultivation,  and  the  Orange  and 
the  French  as  promising  well. 

Bladder ries. — The  New  Eochelle  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  it.  The 
Necdham  White  variety  generally  regarded  as  worthless. 

No  action  taken  upon  Apricots  or  Nectarines  we  believe. 

Grapes. — The  Diana  was  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  The  Concord  was  dis- 
cussed, but  nothing  more  done  in  relation  to  it  than  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  seedling  fruits.  That  report  will  appear  hereafter,  and  we  shall  also  have  a  word  to 
say  of  this  variety. 

We  found  it  impossible,  in  consequence  of  frequent  interruptions,  to  carry  out  our  inten- 
tion of  making  a  complete  report  of  the  decisions  on  fruits,  but  as  soon  as  the  official  report 
appears  we  shall  correct  all  errors  and  make  up  all  deficiencies.  We  know  that  many  will 
be  desirous  of  learning  as  soon  as  possible  what  the  decisions  of  the  Society  were  on  certain 
varieties,  and  we  therefore  give  an  imperfect  sketch  without  delay. 

Pears  on  Quince  StocTc. — This  part  of  the  business  was  taken  up  towards  the  close  and 
the  following  twenty-two  varieties  were  unanimously  agreed  to  as  worthy  of  being  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation  on  that  stock : 

Buchesse  d)  Angouleme,  Posticzer,  Beurre  d^  Anjou,  Beurre  Bid,  White  Doyenne,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winlcjield,  Glout  Morceau,  Fig,  Beurre  Langelier,  Easter  Beurre, 
Pound  or  UvedaWs  St.  Germain,  Cattillac,  Beurre  d'Amaulis,  Long  Green,  Noveau  Poiteau, 
Soldat  Laborer,  Urhaniste,  Napoleon,  Buffam,  St.  Michael  Archangel,  Triomph  de  Jodoigne 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  characterized  by  the  utmost  caution,  carried  even  to 
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tlio  extreme,  as  we  think,  in  many  cases,  in  regard  to  recommending  fruits.  This  will  be 
reiulilv  soon  from  the  small  number  agreed  to  for  general  culture,  and  also  from  some  vari- 
eties previously  recommended  liaving  been  stricken  entiroly  off  the  lists.  This  will  doubt- 
less commend  such  decisions  as  have  been  made  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
delegates  from  abroad  go  home  well  i)leased — delighted  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  the  Boston  horticulturists,  and  greatly  instructed  and  encouraged  by  their  skill,  enter- 
prize  and  enthusiasm. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  grand.  A  great  oval  tent  on  the  common,  200  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  filled  with  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers.  A  table  through  the  center 
was  occupied  with  flowers  and  plants.  On  either  side  of  this  were  two  tables  laden  with 
fruits,  and  around  the  side  a  table  for  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  In  the  evening  it  Avas 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  band  of  music  played  at  intervals  and  gave  the  scene 
additional  zest.  The  competition  for  the  premium  for  the  best  thirty  varieties  of  Pears, 
twelve  specimens  of  each,  brought  out  a  fine  display,  on, each  of  the  four  tables  there  was  a 
collection  of  thirty  varieties  from  Messrs.  Wilder,  Walker,  Cabot  and  IIovey. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  Cotimiittees  and  members,  were  unceasing 
in  their  attentions  to  the  delegates  from  abroad,  and  when  we  say  we  never  sj)ent  three 
more  agreeable  days  than  we  did  among  the  Boston  gentlemen,  we  only  repeat  the  unani- 
mous expression  of  all  those  from  this  and  other  States, 

President  Wilder  gave  a  magnificent  "pomological  levee"  at  the  Revere  House.  More 
than  two  hundred  Avere  present,  we  should  think,  including  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States.  The  table  Avas  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  Ave  have  ever  seen,  and  this  Avas  the 
expression  of  many  Avho  have  attended  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  this  kind  ever  given  in 
Boston.  Fruits  and  American  wines  Avere  most  bounteously  supplied,  as  Avere  all  other 
articles  necessary  to  a  most  sumptuous  and  elegant  entertainment.  The  occasion  was  free 
from  formalities — all  seemed  hapj^y  in  greeting  old  acquaintances  and  forming  ncAV  ones. 
Sentiments  appropriate  to  the  time  Avere  given  and  responded  to  in  brief  otf-iiand  speeches. 
The  universal  remark  Avas,  that  Avhat  Mr.  Wildeij  does,  be  not  only  does  Avell  but  letter 
than  any  one  else.     To  this  aa^c  cordially  assent. 

In  tAVO  years  from  this  time  the  Society  is  to  meet  at  PLOchester,  and  the  North-West 
Pomological  Society  is  invited  to  meet  it  there.  We  hope  and  believe  tliat  this  general 
assemblage  fi"om  the  east  and  Avest  will  be  no  less  pleasant  or  profitable  than  any  Ave 
have  yet  seen.  The  time  is  distant  and  great  changes  may  take  place  ere  then,  but  Ave 
shall  look  forAvard  to 'it  Avitli  pleasure  nevertheless. 

We  have  made  note  of  much  that  avc  saAV  in  our  calls  around  Boston  and  clseAvhere,  but 
our  mention  of  them  must  be  brief  for  the  present. 

Calls  Around  Boston. — Being  closely  occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomo- 
logical Society  during  our  brief  stay  at  13oston,  Ave  Avere  compelled  to  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  we  had  anticipated,  in  visiting  many  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  that  city  and  its 
environs.  The  Society  adjourned  on  Friday,  at  2  o'clock,  and  Ave  only  had  that  afternoon 
and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  to  make  our  calls ;  consequently  they  are  fcAV  and  brief. 

Residence  of  Marslmll  P.  Wilder^  Esq.^  at  Dorchester. — To  a  person  interested  in  Horti- 
culture and  Pomology,  Ave  knoAV  of  no  place  in  America  that  offers  so  many  attractions 
The  collection  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  (Pears  especially,)  is  unequalled.     A  week  would 
be  too  much  to  examine  them  satisfactorily.'    The  trees  are  all  vigorous  and  product 
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showing  that  they  are  supplied  with  their  appropriate  food.  The  soil  is  rather  light  and 
gravelly,  and  would  only  produce  such  growth  as  we  see  on  it,  under  the  best  management. 
Among  new  Pears  of  which  we  noticed  very  beautiful  trees,  -were  Comeiller  Banwez,  WaUc- 
er,  Theodore  Van  Mons^  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Dallas,  Stirling,  and  Charles  Van  Hoogten. 
"We  observed  a  line  tree  of  KirtlaniVs  Mammoth  Cherry  with  leaves  surpassing  in  size  and 
luxuriance  those  of  any  Cherry  tree  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the  fruit  is  proportionably  large 
it  is  well  named. 

The  collection  of  exotic  plants  is  large,  and  embraces  most  of  the  new,  rare,  and  very  fine 
plants.  A  specimen  of  the  Cissus  discolor,  (the  most  beautiful  of  all  variegated-leaved 
plants)  on  Mr.  Wilder's  table,  among  his  fruit  in  the  Society's  tent,  was  the  "observed  of 
all  observers."  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  dishes  of  Pearsj  it  very  happily 
represented  the  blending  of  the  useful  and  beautiful.  In  the  conservatory  we  were  shown  a 
fine  flowermg  specimen  of  the  rare  yellow  Bignonia  Chamherlinii.  The  collection  of 
Camellias  is  immense,  and  embraces  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings.  Wilderii  and  Ably 
Wilder,  are  now  well  known  as  among  the  very  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  From  so 
many  promising  seedlings,  others  of  equal,  or  even  greater  merit  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  plant-houses,  graperies,  &c.,  are  all  complete  and  elegant. 

The  lawn  and  ornamental  grounds  around  the  mansion,  are  tastefully  arranged  and  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  Kefreshing  rains  had  fallen  previous  to  our  visit,  and  the 
new  growth  of  grass  was  green  and  fresh  as  it  could  beiu  the  month  of  May.  Mr.  Wilder 
is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  horticulturist.  "We  were  shown  a  pen  of  beautiful  Suffolk  pigs,  and 
some  fine  Durham  cows.  It  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  President  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  should  have  some  fine  stock. 

Graperies  of  W.  0.  Strong,  Esq.,  I^eicton.  —  The  most  extensive  culture  of  Grapes  under 
glass  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  country,  is  that  of  Mr.  Strong. 
lie  has  three  houses,  each  upwards  of  200  feet  long.  One  is  a  forcing-house,  and  the  crop 
was  cut ;  but  in  two  of  them  there  was  a  full  crop  on  the  vines,  all  remarkably  well-grown, 
well-colored,  and  fine.  "We  think  Mr.  Steong  told  us  that  he  would  send  some  3000  lbs.  to 
market  this  season.  The  early  crop  from  the  forcing  house  usually  sells  at  $2  per  lb.,  and 
the  autumn  crop  at  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  If  the  culture  of  Grapes  under  glass  for 
market  can  be  made  profitable,  w^e  think  Mr.  Strong  will  make  it  so.  His  houses  are  plain 
and  inexpensive,  but  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  roofs  are  curved  ;  and  each  of  tlie 
cold-houses  has  a  brick  flue,  which  can  be  used  in  spring  to  keep  out  late  frosts,  and  in  fall 
to  ripen  off  late  varieties. 

Mr.  Strong  made  a  superb  display  on  the  fables  of  the  llorticultural  Society.  Among 
his  collection  we  noticed  fine  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
cat, and  Damascus,  a  very  large,  distinct,  oval,  purple  Grape.  Three  feet  of  a  Hamlurg 
vine  was  shown  with  fourteen  large  bunches  on  it. 

Mr.  Strong's  residence  is  on  an  elevated  situation,  adjoining  the  ground  formerly  occu- 
pied by  "Wm.  Kenrick's  nurseries,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  environs  of  Boston.  His 
grounds  are  extensive  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement..  Land  in  the  vicinity  is  high- 
ly valued  for  suburban  residences.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  occupied  by  Mr.  Strong,  we 
find  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Joseph  Breck,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  The  Booh  of 
Flowers,^''  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  x\gricultiire  and  Horticulture,  as  long  as 
Ave  can  remember.  His  establishment  here  consists  of  a  garden  of  three  acres,  two  grape- 
ries and  a  plant-house.  The  garden  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  mostly  occu[)ied  with  annuals, 
herbaceous  perennial  plants,  Roses,  and  the  finer  shrubs;  to  all  of  which  Mr'.  Breck 
devotes  special  attention.     His  houses  are  complete,  and  even  elegant,  both  in  design  and 
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finish.     Ilis  graperioa  contain  a  groat  number  of  varieties,  and  all  were  bearing  a  fine  crop. 

riio  lioiir  of  our  visit  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  allow  us  more  than  a  glance  at  tlieni. 

Mr.  Hkeck  and  his  son  carry  on  an  exfensive  seed  business  in  town,  and  this  suburban 
retreat  affords  them  pleasant  and  profitable  employment,  and  recreation  during  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours.  Business  of  the  day  falls  with  comparative  lightness  on  men  wlio 
enjoy  such  privileges;  the  more  so  when  they  possess  habits  and  tastes  capable  of  appreci- 
atiiii:  them. 

2fessrs.  Hovey  &  Co.''s  Nurseries.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  enterprizing  and  prosperous 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  nurseries  are  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  specimen  fruit  trees,  (Pears  esi)ecially),  which  they  contain;  the  numerous  walks  which  in- 
tersect the  ground,  are  so  many  avenues  of  Pear  trees,  in  great  variety.  To  the  fruit-grower 
and  pomologist  they  offer  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  study.  The  trees  are  mostly 
conducted  in  pyramid  form.  >S'io«/i's  Orange^  Lawrence^  Urhaniste,  Vicar  of  Winljield^ 
Beurre  Langelier^  and  Boston.^  we  noted  as  among  the  most  vigorous  and  well-formed  trees* 
The  heaviest  crop  was  on  the  Louise  Bonne  dc  Jersey, 

The  plant-houses  are  extensive,  and  conducted  with  great  spirit.  The  newest  and  finest 
plants  may  be  found  in  the  collection.  We  were  shown,  among  other  rare  plants,  a  large 
specimen  of  the  Lilium  giganteum,  which  will  soon  fli)wur,  a  line  specimen  of  Medenilla 
magnijica,  and  many  other  attractive  novelties.  A  bed  of  exquisitely  beautiful  Pansies 
near  the  conservatory  Avas  one  of  the  most  admired  objects  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is 
a  great  rarity  to  see  so  fine  a  display  of  them  at  that  season,  and  especially  after  so  dry  a 
summer. 

The  ground  occupied  by  these  nurseries  will  soon  be  too  valuable  for  such  purposes.  It 
is  already  closely  surrounded  by  elegant  and  costly  residences.  The  neighborhood  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 


Visits. — Pinney^s  Orchard  atBroclcport.  —  "We  made  Mr.  Pinnet  a  hurried  call  on  the  first 
of  August,  and  looked  through  his  fine  orchards  of  Peaches  and  dwarf  Pears.  His  trees  all 
looked  well,  considering  the  long  drouth  they  had  suffered.  Ilis  Early  YorTc  Peaches  were 
gone,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  pick  Crawford'' s  Early ^  of  which  the  crop  is  very  heavy. 
This  and  the  Early  York  are  the  two  most  certain  and  abundant  bearers  he  basin  his  very 
large  collection.  He  had  a  crop  of  Fay''s  Early  Ann,  but  they  are  small,  and  not  much 
earlier  than  Early  Yorlc.  Ilis  orchard  of  dwarf  Pears  looked  remarkably  well ;  the  trees 
made  vigorous  growth ;  and  the  Louise  Bonne  and  Virgalieu,  showed  some  fine  specimens. 
The  trees  have  been  but  three  years  planted,  we  believe,  and  show  well  for  a  crop  next  sea- 
son. Those  who  talk  of  dwarf  Pears  not  doing  well,  should  see  Mr.  Pinney's  trees.  "We 
think  we  observed  only  two  cases  of  blight  in  the  entire  orshard. 

Garden  of  H.  P.  Norton,  Esq. — No  one  can  look  through  Mr.  Norton's  garden  without 
being  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  interesting  and  useful  material  he  has  assembled  in  such 
a  small  compass.  In  the  rear  are  several  very  large  Apj)le  trees.  On  one  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  Hawley  and  Early  Joe  ;  there  had  been  Red  Astracan  too,  but  they  were  gone. 
A  couple  of  trees  of  Greenings  were  like  little  mountains  of  foliage  and  fruit — no  trace  of 
a  trunk  was  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  be  any,  they  never  see  daylight,  during  the  summer 
season  at  least.  Nearer  the  house  we  saw  beautiful  dwarf  Pears,  loaded  with  fruit,  besides 
a  melange  of  flowers  —  Roses,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  annuals,  and  such  things  as  are  best  cal 
culated  to  kaep  up  a  continual  gaiety.  The  dry  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  two 
months  before  our  visit,  made  everything  appear  to  disadvantage,  but  we  were  able 
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that  people  who  have  taste  can  accomplish  much  on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  and  at 
small  expense.  Mr.  Norton  lost,  last  season  and  tliis,  Jwo  of  his  finest  Pear  trees  by  blight 
— a  0 lout  Mo rceau  and  Summer  Francreal — the  best  specimens  perhaps  in  America.  A 
great  loss  to  a  small  collection. 


A  COMPLETE  SuBTJBBAN  KESiDEiTOE.— One  of  the  most  complete,  tastefully-arranged,  and 
well-kept  suburban  residences  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  our  city,  (East  Avenue),  is 
that  of  Selah  Mathews,  Esq.  The  front  lawn  is  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  grounds,  and  is  kept  closely  cut  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  velvet.  The  fruit  and  kitchen 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  show  good  culture.  On  each  side  of  the  main  walk  there  is 
a  row  of  fine  dwarf  Pears  in  full  bearing.  The  trees  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Dutch- 
ess cf  Angouleme  are  models  of  beauty  and  productiveness  combined.  They  are  grown  as 
low  standards  with  pyramidal  heads.  A  snug  little  vinery,  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
bearing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  gives  a  finish  to  this  department;  and  we  understand  another) 
to  be  heated,  and  to  include  pits  for  forcing  early  vegetables,  is  about  to  be  erected.  Barns 
and  other  out-buildings,  servants  dwellings,  &c.,  all  exhibit  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
arrangement,  and  complete  the  picture  of  a  very  comfortable  establishment.  We  have 
others  to  speak  of  by-and-by. 


British  Pomoi-ogical  Society. — A  society  under  this  name  was  organized  in  London, 
on  the  10th  of  July  last.  Our  friend  Tiios.  Kivers,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion.  Its 
name  and  purposes  are  announced  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  a  Society  shall  be  established,  to  be  called  the  British  Pomological  Society. 

"  2.  That  the  Society  shall  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  generally  of  Fruit  Culture  in  the 
British  dominions.  That  it  shall  especially  direct  attention  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  Fruit'',  examining  and  reporting  on  their  merits,  and  endeavoring  to  classify  the  Fruits  of 
Great  Britain,  the  European  continent,  and  America." 

A  pretty  wide  field  that,  friend  Eivers.  You  sometimes  accuse  us  on  this  side  the  water 
of  being  somewhat  extravagant  in  our  enterprizes,  but  we  have  never  ventured  on  any 
thing  like  this.     '■'■Great  Britain^  the  European  continent^  and  America!''  I     Go  oJiead. 


Correotiok. — We  insert  the  following  note  as  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  error 
alluded  to : 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  making  a  few  corrections  and  additions  to  my  notice  of  the  Stanwick 
Nectarine.  Your  separating  it  from  my  account  of  the  Nelumhium,  and  omitting  a  few  other 
sentence?,  makes  it  appear  that  the  term  "here"  applies  to  our  own  place,  thereby  doing  an 
injustice  to  Mr.  Cope's  present  gardener,  to  whom  all  the  credit  and  honor  of  its  successful  culture 
is  alone  due.  I  may  add,  that  since  my  notice  of  it,  Mr.  Cope  informs  me  that  the  fruit  lias 
ripened,  and  "surpasses  even  expectation"  in  the  richness  of  its  flavor  —  approaching  more  nearly 
tlie  taste  of  a  Peach  than  that  usual  to  a  Nectarine.  Though  ripe  before  the  exhibition,  and  the 
fruit  had  to  be  preserved  some  days  in  ice,  in  order  to  be  saved  for  it,  our  fruit  committee  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  special  premium.     Thomas  Mkehan. 


The  Chenango  Strawberry  Apple. — Under  this  name  we  have  received  specimens  of  a 
large,  oblong,  handsome,  striped  Apple,  of  very  good  quality,  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  Jr., 
Smyrna,  N.  Y.  He  says  the  tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  and  a  great  bearer.  We 
have  found  the  same  Apple  at  Brockport,  in  this  county,  under  tlie  name  of  Strawherry 
Apple ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  origin.     It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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The  Xorth  Western  Poinological  Society  lias  postponed  its  next  meeting  as  will  be  seen 
l>y  the  following  circular. 

Bi'RT.iNGTox,  Iowa,  Skpt.  7tii,  1854. 

"In  consequence  of  the  severe  and  proti-neted  drouth  whieli  has  prevailed  the  [jrceiit  seoBon 
thi'ougliout  the  fruit-benring  region  of  the  Nortii-we-t,  and  the  consequent  nearly  total  failure  of 
fruits  of  every  description,  the  undersigned  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  North  Western 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  1853,  deem  it  best  to  postpone  entirely 
the  session  of  1854,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  this  place,  until  the  season  of  1855. 

They  have  been  especially  induced  to  pursue  this  course,  presuming  that  the  principal  object 
of  the  meeting  of  tiie  Association  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  inspect  and  test  the  fruits  of 
this  region.  The  failure  of  our  fruit  crop  being  (in  common  with  our  neighboring  States)  nearly 
complete,  in  consequence  of  drouth,  the  disappointment  to  visitors  from  abroad  would  not  be 
less  than  the  mortification  of  Western  Fruit  Growers  at  their  inability  to  make  a  display  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Association." 

Henry  Avery,  Abxer  Leonard,  G.  C.  Neallet, 
Comm.  of  Arrangements  N.  W.  Fruit  Growers  Association. 


Soulard's  Bergamot  Pear. — Under  this  name  we  have  received  from  Jas.  G.  Soulard, 
Esq.,  of  Galena,  III,  specimens  of  Pears,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  fruit,  and  if  so,  origi- 
nated some  fifty  years  ago  in  his  father's  garden,  now  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  S. 
describes  the  tree  as  erect  and  a  fair  grower,  with  stout,  rigid  shoots.  It  bears  in  a  reason- 
able time,  and  becomes  very  prolific.  The  fruit  is  round,  like  an  Apple,  with  a  short,  stout 
stalk,  about  medium  size,  or  rather  below ;  of  a  greenish  color ;  melting  and  juicy.  Mr. 
Soui.ARD  says :  "In  quality,  in  my  opinion,  it  yields  the  palm  to  none ;  for  though  less 
sugary  than  the  Seckel,  it  is  preferred  by  many  for  its  greater  sprightliness,  and  higher, 
finer  aroma."  We  cannot  speak  of  the  quality,  as  the  specimens  were  damaged  on  the 
journey ;  but  we  think  it  a  fine  Pear,  and  we  shall  test  it  here  as  soon  as  possible. 


Pears. — We  are  indebted  to  Chas.  Downing,  Esq.,  for  fine  specimens  of  the  Ananas 
cTEte  and  Shenh  Pears,  August  30.  The  latter  are  just  ripe,  and  are  very  good,  but  in 
every  one  we  have  seen  there  are  knots  and  cracks.  Mr.  Downing's  specimens  were  raised 
on  the  Quince,  and  were  as  large  and  fine  as  any  we  have  seen  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
better  quality.  Specimens  grown  in  our  own  grounds  have  not  been  either  so  large,  fair, 
or  good,  as  those  from  Xewburgh.  Mr.  Downing  thinks  it  Avill  not  prove  worthy  of  gen- 
eral or  extensive  culture.    The  Ananas  (PEte  is  a  very  fine  fruit. 


Isabella  Grapes. — We  have  received  from  E.  A.  McKay,  of  Xaples,  a  box  of  Isatella 
Grapes  from  his  vineyard — the  largest  and  most  perfectly  ripened  we  have  seen  this  sea- 
son, and  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Part  of  them  were  gatliered  September  Cth,  part 
on  the  12th,  and  about  half  the  entire  crop  was  ripe  on  the  21st.  Mr.  McKay  has  prom- 
ised some  more  "  facts"  respecting  his  mode  of  culture.  Ilis  last  statement  attracted  some 
attention,  and  is  not  forgotten. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Grape  crop  of  Ohio  and  Pierce  Townships,  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  reaches  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.  Last  year  is  the  only  one 
which  proved  entirely  successful  in  the  culture  of  the  Grape ;  but  the  prospects  are  quite 
fair  for  the  present  season.  Mr.  Weir,  the  largest  Grape-grower  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Richmond,  says  that  he  made  thirty-three  hundred  gallons  of  the  juice  in  1853. 
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Cuba. — "We  have  an  eye  to  this  paradise  of  aa  island,  and  make  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  a  new  work  published  in  Boston,  written  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  entitled 
"  History  of  Cuba,  or  Notes  of  a  Traveler  in  the  tropics,^''  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
agreeable  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  full  of  information ,  and  though 
we  regret  that  the  writer  has  no  botanical  or  scientific  knowledge,  his  descriptions  of  tlie 
climate  and  vegetation  are  graphic  and  pleasing.  lie  has  a  fine  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature : 

A  Coffee  Plantation. — The  Coffee  plant  requires  some  shade,  and  hence  the  plantations  are 
diversified  by  alternate  rows  of  Bananas  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  tropical  shrubs  and 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  that  can  well  be  conceived,  in  its  variety  and 
beauty  baffling  correct  description,  being  one  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  low  lati- 
tudes which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  An  estate  devoted  to  this  purpose  usually  covers 
some  300  acres  of  land,  planted  in  regular  squares  of  eight  acres,  and  intersected  by  broad 
alleys  of  Palms,  Oranges,  (fee,  tfec.  Mingled  with  these  are  planted  Lemons,  Pomegranates, 
Cape  Jasmins,  and  a  species  of  wild  Heliotrope,  fragrant  as  the  morning.  Conceive  of  this 
beautiful  arrangement  and  then  of  the  whole  when  in  flower ;  the  Coffee  with  its  milk-white 
blossoms,  so  abundant  that  it  seems  as  though  a  pure  white  cloud  of  snow  had  fallen  there  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  fresh  and  green.  Interspersed  in  these  fragrant  alleys  is  the  red 
of  the  Mexican  Eose,  the  flowering  Pomegranate,  and  the  large  gaudy  flower  of  the  Penon 
shrouding  its  parent  stem  in  a  cloak  of  scarlet,  with  wavings  here  and  there  of  the  graceful 
yellow  flag,  and  many  bewitchingly  fragrant  wild  flowers,  twining  their  tender  stems  about  the 
base  of  these.  In  short,  a  Coffee  plantation  is  a  perfect  floral  el  dorado,  with  every  luxury 
(except  ice)  the  heart  could  wish. 

Rank. — "The  Sugar-planter,  the  Coffee-planter,  the  merchant,  the  liberal  professions  and  the 
literati  (this  last  a  meagre  class  in  numbers),  stand  about  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  written 
them,  as  regards  their  relative  degrees  of  social  position,  but  wealth  has  the  same  charm  here 
as  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 

Productions. — "The  agriculturists  confine  their  attention  almost  solely  to  the  raising  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Tobacco,  almost  entirely  neglecting  Indian  Corn,  and  but  slightly  attending  to  the 
varieties  of  the  Orange.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  when  the  generous  soil  produces  from  two 
to  three  crops  annually,  the  vegetable  wealth  of  this  island  should  be  so  poorly  developed.  It 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  almost  any  density,  and  yet  the  largest  estimate  gives 
onlj'  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  On  treading  the  fertile  soil,  and  on  beholding  the 
clustering  fruits  offered  on  all  sides,  the  delicious  Oranges,  the  perfumed  Pine  Apples,  the  lus" 
cious  Bananas,  the  cooling  Cocoa  Nuts,  and  other  fruits  for  which  our  language  has  no  name, 
we  are  struck  with  the  thought  of  how  much  Providence,  and  how  little  man,  has  done  for  this 
Eden  of  the  Gulf.  We  long  to  see  it  peopled  by  men  who  can  appreciate  the  gifts  of  nature, 
men  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  reward  for  her  bounty,  men  who  will  meet  her  half 
way  and  second  her  spontaneous  efforts.  Kowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  intelligent 
labor  meet  with  a  richer  reward — nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  repose  from  labor  be 
so  sweet.  The  hour  of  rest  sinks  upon  the  face  of  nature  with  a  peculiar  charm  ;  the  night 
breeze  comes  with  its  gentle  breeze  to  fan  the  weary  frame,  and  no  danger  lurks  in  its  career.'' 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  glad  to  see  our  enterprising  citizens  in  pos- 
session (peaceable)  of  tliis  glorious  island  besides  political  ones.  The  horticultural  points 
of  interest  are  great  indeed;  what  glorious  cargoes  would  we  export  to  our  American 
cities !  "We  heard  a  smoker  give  his  reasons  the  other  day,  as  he  puffed  a  fine  Havana, 
thus: — ""Why,  yes,  we  must  have  it;  cigars  are  too  dear!" 

Our  author  says  that  superior  Pine  Apples  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  one  cent  a 
The  most  singular  of  the  fruits  is  the  Rose  Apple,  which,  when  eaten,  has  the  peculi 
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and  very  ngreeablo  flavor  of  Otto  of  Rose,  and  this  is  so  strong  that  to  eat  more  than 
one  at  a  time  is  almost  unpleasant.  It  has  a  very  sweet  tasto  and  flavors  some  soups 
finely.  Hedge  are  often  made  of  Lime  trees ;  ■vvlth  their  exquisite  green  leaves  they  form  a 
superb  object  with  their  clusters  of  white  blossoms.  "We  must  (juoto  another  i)age 
respecting 

The  Scenery. — "The  style  of  the  buildings  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Orient,  and  the  trees  and  vegetable  products  increase  the  resemblance.  Particularly  in  ap- 
proaching Havana  from  the  interior,  the  view  of  the  city  resembles  almost  precisely  the 
Scriptural  picture  of  Jerusalem.  The  tall,  majestic  Palms,  with  their  tufted  tops,  the  graceful 
Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  many  other  pecidiaritie?,  give  to  the  scenery  of  Cuba  an  Eastern  aspect, 
very  impressive  to  the  stranger.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  one  who  has  not  visited  the 
tropics,  the  bright  vividness  with  which  each  object,  artificial  or  natural,  house  or  tree,  stands 
out  in  the  clear  liquid  light,  where  there  is  no  haze  or  smoke  to  interrupt  the  view.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  express  fully  how  everything  differs  in  Cuba  from  our  own  country  so  near  at 
hand.  The  language,  the  people,  the  climate,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  architecture,  the 
foliage,  the  flowers,  and  the  general  products,  all  and  each  afford  broad  contrasts  to  what  the 
American  has  ever  seen  at  home.  The  visitor  seems  to  have  been  transported  into  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  believes  himself  in  distant  Syria  or  remote  Asia." 

Tlie  soil  of  Cuba  realizes  Douglas  Jerrold's  remark  of  Australia,  "just  tickle  her  with 
a  hoe  and  she  laughs  with  a  harvest."  So  fertile  a  soil  is  not  known  to  exist  in  any 
otiier  part  of  the  globe.  But  this  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  land  arc  made  gloomy, 
alas!  by  the  persecutions  of  their  oppressors.  Our  author  consoles  his  countrymen  by 
assuring  them  that  the  Moro  Castle's  boasted  strength  is  "chimerical!"  There  are  some 
among  us  who  will  be  glad  of  the  intelligence. 


Traxsplaxting  Trees  in  the  Autumn. — "Do  you  approve  of  fall  planting?"  is  a  ques- 
tion asked  us  every  day.     Our  answer  is,  yes^  under  these  circumstances : 

1st.  "When  the  ground  is  of  such  nature  and  in  such  condition  that  water  will  not  lodge 
around  the  roots  of  trees  during  winter.  To  plant  trees  in  lioles  sunk  in  stiff,  tenacious 
soils,  is  a  certain  method  of  killing  them. 

2d.  The  trees  should  be  perfectly  hardy.  All  delicate  or  half-hardy  trees  should  inva- 
riably be  planted  in  the  spring.  If  it  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  the  fall,  they  had 
better  be  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  soil,  sheltered  from  the  cold,  cutting  winds,  and,  if 
necessary,  protected  with  boughs  of  evergreens  or  something  of  that  nature. 

3d.  We  do  not  approve  of  planting  evergreen  trees  in  the  fall,  unless  the  very  hardiest 
sorts,  and  that  quite  early,  say  in  September  or  first  of  October,  in  time  for  the  trees  to 
re-root,  partially,  before  hard  frosts ;  and  they  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind 
by  a  thick  screen  of  evergreen  boughs  well  secured  around  them. 

4th.  Plant  all  trees  early — as  soon  as  circumstances  will  ])crmit  after  the  wood  is  ripe. 
Don't  wait  till  the  leaves  fall,  but  cut  them  off,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds.  Late 
planting,  however,  if  well  done,  may  be  equally  successful.  "We  transplant  any  time  most 
convenient,  between  the  first  of  October  and  first  of  May.  Last  winter,  in  December,  we 
planted  several  hundred  of  specimen  trees,  from  one  to  six  years  old,  and  lost  not  over  two 
or  three  in  the  whole.  Many  of  the  bearing  trees,  notwithstanding  the  drouth,  have  borne 
and  ripened  fine  specimens  of  fruit. 

5th.  Secure  all  trees  from  being  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  mulch  with  half-rotten 
manure  or  leaves  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
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Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  should  all  be  planted  in  the  fall,  and 
as  early  as  possible.  Also,  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Crown  Imperials,  and  Lilies.'  It  is  also  the  best  season  to  top-dress  and  renovate  neglected 
trees  of  all  sorts, — to  make  new  walks  and  repair  old  ones — to  lay  down  turf,  and  perform 
such  operations  as  grading,  draining,  trenching,  &c.,  incident  to  the  formation  of  new  gar- 
dens, lawns,  &c.  Our  springs  are  short,  and  hot  summer  weather  very  often  comes  too 
soon.  It  is  therefore  well  to  make  a  good  use  of  every  hour  between  this  time  and  the 
freezing  of  the  ground. 


Strawberry  Culture. — A  correspondent  of  "  The  Country  Gentleman'''  thinks  the  plan 
we  recommended,  in  the  August  number,  of  planting  in  rows,  "  radically  defective,"  and 
declares  himself  in  favor  of  beds;  but  we  must  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"  I  have  sold  about  three  thousand  ijuarts  this  season,  mostly  Hovey's,  and  many  of  them  were 
an  inch  and  five-eighths  in  diameter,  and  they  were  grown  on  beds  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
averaging  a  plant  to  every  five  or  six  inches  on  the  bed.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  letting  all  the 
runners  grow  till  they  have  made  the  bed  one  solid  mat,  but  do  contend  that  Strawberries  may 
and  should  be  grown  in  beds,  because  it  is  attended  with  less  trouble,  and  vastly  more  worth  can 
be  obtained  from  an  acre,  for  I  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  quart,  and  I  know  of  others  doing  as  well. 

"  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  protected  my  beds  in  winter,  or  mulched  the  alleys 
in  summer ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  trouble  in  selling  them,  but  could  to-day  engage  the  next 
year's  crop  to  any  fruit  dealer  iu  our  market ;  which  by  the  way  knocks  down,  I  think,  another 
position  taken  by  the  Editor,  which  is,  that  every  system  of  culture  which  stops  short  of  stirring 
the  soil  around  each  plant  is  defective.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  to  put-out  Strawberry 
plants  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  would  require  five  acres  to  get  as  much  worth  as  can  be 
obtained  from  one  acre  of  beds  properly  managed ;  besides  it  is  no  small  operation  to  cut  straw 
to  mulch  ten  or  twelve  acres.  And  here  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  horticulturist 
in  this  vicinity  but  what  cultivates  in  beds,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  have  our  exhibitions  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  grown  in  rows. 

"  My  advice  to  those  who  intend  to  put  out  Strawberries  for  field  culture,  is,  to  put  out  your 
plants  as  early  in  April  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in 
the  row,  and  let  the  runners  take  possession  of  every  other  space  until  the  plants  will  average 
one  to  every  five  or  six  inches,  and  not  to  allow  runners  or  anything  else  to  take  possession  after 
that.  I  would  not  set  myself  up  as  possessing  all  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Strawberry  cul- 
ture, but  have  given  my  experience,  which,  if  good  for  anything,  can  be  adopted — if  worthless 
rejected.     Practical. — New  Haven,  Ct. 

Now,  Mr.  Practical  may  be  right,  but  we  must  say  that  we  have  very  seldom  seen  bed 
culture  produce  fine  fruit,  except  perhaps  the  first  season.  He  agrees  with  us  in  not  letting 
the  runners  grow  into  a  "  solid  mat,"  and  it  is  because  in  beds  they  are  generally  allowed 
to  grow  so,  and  difficult  to  jirevcnt  from  growing  so,  that  we  cannot  approve  of  the  method. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  involve  some  labor  to  keep  plants  in  a  led  thinned  out  to  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  inches.  Every  cidtivator  knows  how  all  fruit-bearing  plants  are 
affected  by  keeping  the  ground  open,  clean,  and  friable,  around  them.  During  the  past  dry 
summer,  we  have  seen  leJs  utterly  burnt  up,  while  rows  with  the  ground  worked  about 
them  did  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
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Th*  CSrape,  ani>  Wink. — At  a  recent  mcetint;  of  the  American  Wine  Growers  AMociaiiun  at 
Cincinnati,  tho  following  was  read  from   N.  W.  Thatcher,  of  t'hillicotlie: 

•  *  *  •  "Tlie  preat  tlo^iflcratuiTi  in  wine  growing  is,  (lonhtU'ss,  to  procnre  a 
Grape  possessing  at  once  sngnr  in  al)<)nJancc,  and  an  agreeable  aroma — jiroKably  the  Catawba 
(there  are  some  spurious  varieties  of  this  Grape)  possesses  these  qualities  to  a  more  profitable 
degree  than  any  Grape  we  now  cultivate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfcctlj*  hardy;  but  this  Grape 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  American  Grapes,  for  we  shall  yet  surpass  it,  and  to 
those  whose  palates  do  not  accord  too  much  with  the  foxy  aroma  of  the  Catawba,  ihe 
Herbevioiit  is  the  mo.-t  acceptable  Grape;  but  the  latter  is  not  sufficiently  hard}-  for  extensive 
and  profitable  cultivation;  but  as  we  have  several  varieties  of  that  class  of  Grapes,  we  may 
look  fur  the  production  of  seedlings  from  them  that  will  surpass  any  of  the  fox  family.  Doubt- 
less a  cross  of  the  JI  rbemont  and  Catawba  would  produce  a  valuable  Grape  as  to  flavor  and 
juiciness. 

"  It  is  doubtless  a  desideratum  to  obtain  a  Grape  possessing  all  the  requisites  for  good  wine  ; 
that  is,  it  should  be  productive,  hardy,  juicy,  sweet  and  well  favored.  Until  we  can  get  one 
Grape  possessing  in  a  sufficient  degree  all  these,  we  can  cultivite  several  varieties  and  attain 
our  object  by  mixing  the  berries  in  the  mash  tub.  This  is  desirable,  at  least,  to  afford  variety 
in  our  wines,  as  well  as  to  give  flavor  to  strong-bodied  wines  which  are  without  it. 

"The  wine  I  sent  you  was  made  of  75  per  cent  of  the  Herbemont  Grape,  20  per  cent  of  the 
Catawba,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  Conatantia,  (Schuylkill.)  The  Herbemont  was  not  fully  ripe  wlun 
gathered,  but  were  picked  ten  days  before  pressing.  The  Catawba  were  quite  ripe,  and  gath- 
ered some  days  before  pressing.  The  Constantia  were  fully  ripe,  and  gathered  just  before  mash- 
ing. By  fullj'  ripe  I  mean  '  dead  ripe,'  the  stems  brown  and  dry,;  and  that  is  the  grand  point 
in  wine  making.  The  Grapes  were  picked,  stood  twelve  hours  before  pressing,  and  no  extra- 
neous substance  of  any  kind  was  added,  nor  has  any  addition  since  been  made  of  any  substance 
whatever.     The  wine,  after  coming  from  the  press,  was  fermented  in  glass. 

"  The  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  Grape,  as  well  as  for  various  kinds  of  food,  becomes  fixed  to 
some  particular  sorts  by  custom,  and  finally  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  new ;  and  hence  I  infer 
it  will  be  difficult  after  a  few  years,  to  eradicate  the  predilection  of  Ohio  wine — even  for  the 
foxy  aroma  of  their  Catawba  wines.  If  we  look  forward  to  the  exportation  of  wines  to  foreign 
countries,  we  must  look  for  their  production  in  Grapes  of  the  Ilcrbnnont  type.  I  am  a  wine 
grower  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  onlj-  as  an  amateur;  but  still  my  experiments  are,  so  far 
as  they  are  successful,  as  valuable  in  their  results  as  if  I  crushed  the  Grapes  of  a  township.  I 
shall  make  no  wine  this  season.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  make  as  good  wines  in  this  countrj' 
as  in  any  other,  and  at  equal  price.  I  would  prefer  the  best  Cincinnati  wine  to  any  foreign  I 
have  ever  seen  ;  except,  perhaps,  the  pure  Xeres,  Sherry,  and  Mangannelta,  which  we  rarely 
see." 

State  of  the  Yi.neyards. — The  Rot. — It  was  stated  that  tliis  disease  had  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent:  Mr.  Nefj-'s  vineyard,  at  the  Yellow  Springs,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed;  I\Ir.  Yeat- 
MAN  had  one-third  of  a  crop  ;  Mr.  Rintz  had  lost  nearly  all  by  mildew  ;  Mr.  Heath  had  a  good 
show ;  Mr.  Buchanan  had  lost  much  by  mildew,  less  by  rot,  but  should  not  make  300  gallons 
per  acre.  Mr.  Rehfuss  had  little  mildew  or  rot  where  well  drained.  In  Whiteoak  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, there  was  little  damage.  On  Indian  Hill  it  was  very  bad.  Mr.  Kinzback  stated  that  it 
was  bad  up  the  river ;  they  would  make  a  third  of  a  crop.  Mr.  Ross  had  not  much  rot  and  a 
little  mildew,  injured  by  frost  in  the  spring;  he  would  average  a  third  of  a  crop ;  Mr.  Wekk, 
who  had  no  mildew  on  his  widely  planted  vines,  had  lost  one-eighth  by  the  rot. 

Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  the  Venango,  or  Minors  Seedling,  had  escaped  all  injuries — it  had 
no  mildew  nor  rot. — Ohio  Farmer, 
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Washing  and  Scraping  Trees. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  these  days  of  literary  and 
practical  plagiarism,  for  amateur  liorticulturists  in  search  after  truth,  to  ask  for  bread,  and 
receive  a  stone, — to  ask  for  knowledge,  and  receive  a  jumbled  medley  of  plaguied  nonsense, 
from  some  new-fledged  stripling  who  fancies  himself  qualified  by  nature  to  teach  mankind. — 
And  never  was  this  more  truly  and  strikingly  apparent,  than  in  a  paper  signed  R.  Morris 
Copeland,  which  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  journals  as  emanating  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  I  had  thought,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  piece  of  nonsensical,  absurd, 
and  contradictory  jargon,  would,  from  its  very  character,  exonerate  any  sensible  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  much  more  the  Society  itself,  from  any 
odium  attached  to  sending  such  a  production  into  the  world.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
R.  Morris  Copelaxd  has,  in  publishing  this  precious  piece  of  bombast  in  one  of  the  Boston 
papers,  purposely,  or,  to  be  charitable,  unintentionally  identified  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  with  the  paper,  simply  because  such  paper  was  presented  to  the  Society  and  ordered 
to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  as  such  worthless  papers  gene- 
rally are.  Nor  would  the  manifest  vanity  of  the  author  of  such  paper,  sending  it  of  his  own 
accord,  and  entirely  unknown  to  any  other  person,  even  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
deserve  the  slightest  notice,  other  than  that  silent  contempt  generally  accorded  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. But  when  we  find  the  same  person  vilifying  and  abusing  as  carping  critics,  &c.,  all 
and  every  one  who  chooses  to  condemn  his  so-called  report,  as  he  has  done  in  the  "  Practical 
Farmer"  a  very  good  paper  published  in  this  city,  then  I  say  we  think  it  almost  time  to  inquire 
who  this  mighty  Achilles  in  tree-scraping  is? — what  amount  of  experience  he  has  embodied  in 
the  report,  ani  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject?— and,  moreover,  whether  said  paper  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  or  even  a  committee  of  it  ? 

On  inquiry,  we  find  this  doughty  opponent  of  the  experience  of  every  intelligent  horticul- 
turist who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  a  new-fledged  stripling  from  a  public 
school,  who  made  his  appearance  last  year  about  Boston  as  a  Landscape  Gardener, — the  science 
and  art  of  which,  we  believe,  he  learnt  at  said  school, — and  who  has  been  found  unable  to  tell 
the  names  of  even  the  commonest  forest  trees,  keeping  the  culture  and  diseases  of  such  trees  out 
of  the  question.  Do  you  not  feel  ashamed,  you  carping  critics  and  snarling  editors, /or  stigma- 
tizing a  paper  issuing  from  no  respectable  a  source  ?  But,  the  names  of  Marshall  P.  "Wilder, 
Samlei,  Walker,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Ac,  are  lugged  in  by  our  hero  of  the  wire  brush,  to  back 
up  his  impudent  deception.  Let  me  ask,  will  those  gentlemen  acknowledge  the  parentage  of 
such  a  paper  ?  But  hold  on,  I  have  a  host  of  authorities.  I  have,  says  the  learned  investigator 
of  this  useful  subject,  "composed  my  report  of  the  written  expressions  of  Emerson,  Agassiz, 
Russell,  Gray,  Harris,  Ac."  So  that  this  learned  reporter  has  investigated  the  pages  of  these 
authors,  and  not  the  subject  for  which  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Society;  and  instead 
of  patiently  and  perseveringly  investigating  a  subject  requiring  years  of  observation  and  exj)e- 
rience  on  the  part  of  the  investigator,  we  have  a  jumbled  report  composed  of  sentences  and 
disconnected  remarks  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  above  mentioned,  interspersed  with  some 
silly,  insipid  balderdash  of  his  own ;  the  whole  so  garbled  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible,  and 
60  contradictory  as  to  mean  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

And  who  were  the  committee  ?  The  other  two,  from  want  of  time,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
never  read  the  report  xmtil  they  saw  it  in  a  public  paper.  They  deny  knowing  anything  about 
it ;  and  consequently  it  was  not  even  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  three  men  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Society,  who  would  put  their  names  to  such  a 
report.  From  his  splenatic  remarks  in  the  "  Practical  Farmer"  of  Saturday  the  19th,  R.  Morris 
Copeland  appears  terribly  insensed  at  the  remarks  in  your  last  number,  at  the  queer  set  of 
resolutions,  &c.,  and  says:  "An  argument  based  upon  facts,  as  well  as  common  sense,  deserves  to 
be  answered  by  arguments  of  a  similar  nature ;  yet  no  one  can  find  in  all  of  the  two,  and  most 
of  the  four  articles,  anything  beyond  word  criticism  and  the  absolute  diota  of  men  whose  opin- 
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ion  is  worth  just  as  much  as  their  edtieation,  experience,  and  reasoning,  can  induce  the  reader  to 
give,  and  no  more."  Is  this  not  the  acme  of  practical  pupp3-ism? — yet  precisely  what  we  would 
expect  from  this  doughty  garbler  of  other  people's  books,  who  pcoms  bo  entirely  ignorant  ol 
practical  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  benignant  charity,  he  con- 
siders every  other  person  as  much  in  need  of  teaching  as  himself. 

I  expect  the  usual  fandango  nl)out  writing  without  signing  my  proper  name,  but  will  promise 
him,  if  he  will  write  good  Englifh,  and  behave  like  a  man,  I  shall  address  him  openly  ;  if  not, 
let  him  console  himself  with  the  reflection  of  a  better  man,  that  a  secret  friend  is  better  than 
an  open  foe.     A  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  HonTici.'LTURAL  Society. — Boston,  Axuj.  21. 

Our  correspondent  is  well  and  Avldely  known  as  a  practical  and  scientific  liorticulturist 
of  experience — a  man  who  lias  works  as  well  as  words  to  sustain,  whatever  position  he 
may  take.  We  wish  his  criticism  were  milder  and  less  personal ;  we  abhor  personalities 
in  which  the  public  can  have  but  little  interest,  and  which  are  always  unedifying  and  un- 
pleasant. The  truth  can  always  be  vindicated  and  error  exposed  without  the  use  of  names. 
The  innocent  young  gentleman  in  question,  however,  has  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to 
attack,  and  he  must  bear  the  consetiuences. 


The  Curculio. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany,  Feb. 
^th,  1854,  four  gentlemen  and  myself  were  put  on  a  committee  to  test  a  discovery  of  a  remedy 
for  the  Curculio.  Subsequently  this  committee  was  reduced  to  three,  on  account  of  objections 
made  by  the  discoverer  of  so  many  being  possessed  of  his  discovery.  Now,  as  I  was  not  favored 
with  the  secret,  and  consequently  was  not  able  to  test  it  with  a  discovery  of  my  own,  publihed 
in  the  Horticulturist,  Vol.  6,  page  420,  iu  1851,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  an  account  comparing 
the  two  modes  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  that  most  fearful  insect,  as  I  expected  to.  I  send 
you,  accompanying  this,  a  small  box,  containing  specimens  of  Plums  raised  by  me  by  applying 
my  remedy,  accounts  of  which  are  contained  in  Vol.  G,  page  420,  also  page  524,  and  in  Vol.  7, 
page  350  and  432,  and  which  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 
Tuos.  W.  Ludlow,  Jr. —  Yonlcers,  N.  Y. 

The  specimens  of  Plums  referred  to  did  not  bear  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Curculio,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ludlow's  remedy  is  not  without  efficacy.  We  have 
never  tried  it;  but  many  of  those  who  have  bear  testimony  in  its  favor.  Our  remedy  is  to 
shaJce  the  trees,  and  pick  up  and  destroy  daihj  all  unsound  fruits ;  tlius  we  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  Curculios,  and  get  heavy  crops.  The  Plum  crop  here  this  season  is  prodigious — 
every  tree  seems  to  be  overloaded.  Trees  that  never  bore  a  Plum  before  are  now  breaking 
down.     All  the  remedies  tried  in  this  region,  the  present  year,  will  be  entirely  successful. 


Pkach  cttltdre  IX  Onio — the  Deovth,  &c. — A  correspondent  in  Adams  county,  Ohio, 
writes  us  as  follows  : 

"In  1853,  I  sold  off  about  nine  acres  of  Peaches  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  this  when  Peaches 
were  plenty  and  very  cheap.  Mine  were  the  largest  and  finest  I  iiave  ever  seen,  selling  at  from 
f!2  to  $4  per  bushel  in  the  Cincinnati  market  This  year  with  little  over  half  a  crop,  and  that 
crippled  by  drouth,  my  sales  will  reach  near  $2,000. 

"Lime,  ashes,  and  bones,  added  to  our  free  stone  soil,  has  an  e.xtruordinary  effect.  This,  with 
careful  pruning  and  good  culture,  will  produce  the  best  of  fruit. 

"  We  have  had  the  dryest  and  hottest  season  we  have  experienced  for  twenty  years.     Our  crops 
of  Corn  and  Potatoes  are  poor  indeed.     For  two  weeks  past  there  has  not  been  a  steamboat  m 
on  our  beautiful  Ohio  River.     I  hope  you  have  had  a  better  season  in  Western  New  York 
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Shenk  Pear.— The  dignified  coolness  with  which  you  receive  the  bold  assertions  of  Messrs. 
T.,  S.,  H.  <fe  Co.,  is  quite  refreshing.  I  am  pleased  that  said  company  have  now  boldly  asserted 
that  which  by  implication  they  had  said  before,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Pear  about 
which  I  presumed  to  give  an  opinion.  It  is  possible  that  after  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  ten 
years  with  this  variety,  and  a  Pomological  tour  through  Lancaster  County,  (see  Report  Am.  Fom. 
Soc.,  1852,)  I  may  never  have  "tasted  a  true  specimen  in  full  perfection."  How  many  of  the 
"lovers  of  the  Pear,"  where  the  She7ik  is  known,  are  familiar  with  the  Barlldt,  Ott  or  Tyson? 
It  is  uniformly  "  very  good"  in  Lancaster,  very  worthless  here.  In  many  localities  it  will 
undoubtedly  fail. 

In  order  to  correct  the  correction  in  your  August  number,  permit  me  to  say  there  is  no  such 
Pear  as  Shenk's  Atigust  known  in  Lancaster  Co.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Von- 
DERSMiTH,  (recently  so  notorious,)  whence  the  Shenk  scions  sent  to  Syracuse  were  obtained,  a  less 
desirable  Pear  called  August,  scions  of  which  accompanied  the  Shenk.  Whatever  may  be  their 
relative  growth  at  Syracuse,  in  Lancaster  County  and  here  the  Shenk  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growers.     Indeed,  among  hundreds  of  varieties  not  one  has  grown  more  vigorously. 

In  regard  to  the  note  in  your  last  number,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Sh^nk  Pear  was  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Eshleman,  in  Lancaster  Co.  Not  being  able  to  trace 
its  history  it  was  temporarily  named  after  him.  Subsequently  specimens  and  scions  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Brinckle,  who- distributed  them  under  that  name. 

"Would  it  not  be  well  for  that  Co.,  who  have  demonstrated  their  acute  discrimination  in  Roses, 
to  speak  with  more  becoming  modesty  about  this  Pear,  of  which  they  certainly  have  had  very 
limited  experience.     J.  K.  Esuleman. — Downington,  Pa. 


Dwarf  Pears. — "We  never  saw  finer  bearing  dwarf  Pears  than  the  present  season  on  the 
grounds  of  Bissell  &  Hooker  and  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  former 
showed  us  several  Bartletts  in  a  row,  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  good  crop,  and  appear- 
ing in  every  respect  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  trees  of  the  same  variety  standing  near  them,  on 
Pear  roots.  Two  trees  of  the  Louise  Bonne  c/e /erscy  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  both  from 
their  tliriftiness  and  dense  crops  of  handsome  fruit.  "We  never  saw  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  more 
heavily  laden — an  acre  of  such  would  certainly  afi'ord  a  large  pecuniary  profit.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  have  lai'ge  numbers  of  fine  specimen  trees;  and  although  tlie  season  has  been  unfa- 
vorable to  some,  others  were  haudi^omely  loaded.  A  small  tree  of  the  Tyson,  about  four  feet 
high,  was  profusely  filled  with  Pears,  and  we  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  this  grace- 
ful little  tree  with  its  trusses  of  ruddy  cheeked  specimens  presented.  It  is  to  be  daguerreotyped. 
The  Beurre  Giffard,  on  the  same  grounds,  afforded  specimens,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  season, 
having  all  the  freshness,  juiciness,  and  high  flavor  which  in  foi-mer  years  it  has  been  found  to 
possess.  It  ripens  before  the  Tyson  and  Rostiezer,  or  about  the  time  of  Osband's  Summer,  and, 
although  much  inferior  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  is  certainly  decidedly  ahead  of  the 
latter  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  This  and  the  Summer  Doyenne  are  the  two  greatest  acquisitions 
of  late  years  among  summer  varieties. — Country  Gentleman. 


The  Xutmeg  Tree. — The  California  Farmer  says  that  at  Bird's  Valley  and  Eldorado  Canon, 
this  valuable  tree  is  found  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Trees  are  found  here  from  eigthteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  full  of  the  fruit  which  is  contained  in  a  covering  like  the 
coating  of  the  English  walnut.  Before  ripe  it  is  soft,  and  quite  stringent,  but  when  mature  the 
cover  opens  and  the  nutmeg  drops.  Tiie  berries  or  nuts  ripen  at  various  periods.  Upon  the 
same  tree  may  be  found  ripe  and  green  fruit.  The  ripe  nutmeg  is  the  same  form,  and  is  as  fully 
aromatic  as  this  fruit  from  Sumatra.  The  foliage  is  like  the  pine  or  the  hemlock,  each  leaf 
having,  however,  sharp  briars  or  thorns  upon  it.  The  fruit  grows  in  cluslei-s  similar  to  the 
cherry,  and  is  indeed  quite  ornamental.  This  tree  can  be  easily  grown  and  will  become  an 
acquisition,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  see  it  generally  cultivated. 
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Straw nERRiEs.  —  I  gathered  sixty-four  boxes  of  Strawberries  the  past  summer  from  three  beds 
of  viiie-s  the  bod.-*  beiiiij;  forty-five  feet  long  und  two  foct  wide,  wilh  an  interval  of  Iwo  feet  be- 
tween ilie  Viid.j.  The  berries  were  large  and  fair  {Wal/ccr*  Sctdli>i</s)  and  would  have  readily 
commanded  a  sale  at  fifty  cents  a  box,  thus  causing  640  square  feet  of  land  to  yield  a  gross  income 
of  $H2.  The  soil  was  rich  garden  loam  only  four  inches  deep  over  stdid  rock.  Tlie  earth  was 
wholly  scraped  from  the  rock  in  the  intervals,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  tan.  After  the 
blossoming  of  the  vines  they  were  8U|)plied  with  water  from  the  jiump  very  abundantly.  During 
tlie  late  drouth  they  have  not  been  watered  at  all,  and  yet,  at  this  moment,  after  the  abundant 
rains  of  last  week,  they  appear  as  well  as  any  vines  in  this  vicinity.  The  intervals  between  the 
rows  have  become  covered  with  vines,  and  I  am  tliis  day  cutting  and  removing  them.  It  is  just 
two  years  since  I  set  out  the  plants,  100  in  number,  of  whieli  thirty-three  died. 

I  disregarded  all  authority  in  setting  out  vines  in  such  shallow  soil,  and  did  it  simply  because  I 
did  not  know  in  what  other  way  to  attempt  to  cover  a  barren  spot  in  my  garden.  I  have  been 
successful,  and  give  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  may  be  similarly  situated,  and  not  as 
foundation  for  any  generalizations.     James  Ritchie. — Roxbury,  JIass.,  September  12,  1854. 


Notitts    of    Books,    ^ampf)ht5,    kt. 

A  ScrEimno  Exposinox  of  the  Cause  and  Cube  of  the  Potato  Kot. 

-  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  by  J.  N.  Citandler,  Adrian,  Mich.  A  very 
small  book  it  is,  but  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  that.  Mr.  Chandler  holds  that  "there  are 
tAvo  causes,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  cause  is  the  weakening  and  refining 
processes  which  have  been  (ignorantly)  carried  on  ever  since  the  Potato  has  been  cultivated. 
The  secondary  cause  is, — the  inferior  position  of  the  electric  fluids,  which  is  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  (especially  when  the  negative  state  is  existing,)  permeates 
everything  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  earth."  The  second  cause  Mr.  C.  credits  to  the  writings 
of  A.  J.  Davis,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  attributed  to  the  electrical  couditicm 
of  the  atmosphere.  He  says  where  iron  abounds,  as  at  Pittsburg,  the  Potato  is  free  from 
rot,  and  the  cholera  has  never  raged. 

"We  consider  all  that  is  said  about  electricity  as  pure  speculation;  but  we  find  some 
remarks  on  the  culture  and  keeping  of  the  Potato,  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  0.  endeavors 
to  show,  that  high  culture,  and  keeping  the  seed  a  great  portion  of  the  year  out  of  the 
ground.!  h^s  brought  about  a  detriment  that  predisposes  the  tubers  to  diseases,  as  people 
under  certain  conditions  are  i)redisposed  to  cholera.  This  may  be ;  but  in  Ireland,  where 
the  disease  has  been  most  destructive,  the  Potato  is  seldom  housed  as  in  this  country,  but 
kept  in  lieaps  or  pits,  out  doors. 


The  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  tlie  title  of  a  new  Horticultural  Journal,  issued  at  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  King,  well  known  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Practical  Journal  and 
Journal  of  Agriculture,,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society.  He  is 
determined  to  have  his  hands  full ;  but  he  is  a  young  man,  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  as 
he  says  himself,  prefers  to  wear  out,  rather  than  rmt  out.  A  long  list  (too  long)  of  able 
contributors  are  announced,  and  among  them  they  will  undoubtedly  make  a  good  journal- 
The  first  three  numbers,  just  received,  look  well.  It  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  per  annum. 
Cheap,  cheap  —  and  we  wish  it  success.  We  are  glad  to  see  Horticultural  Journals  on  the 
increase. 
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Onio  Agricultueal  College  at  Oberlin.  —  "We  have  received  a  circular,  setting  forth 
the  objects  and  plans  of  this  Institution,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  them  to  public 
notice : 

"The  Object.  —  To  place  within  the  reach  of  Farmers,  both  old  and  young,  the  means  o 
acquiring  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of  Science  which  have 
direct  relations  to  Agriculture. 

"  Plan.  —  It  is  proposed  to  give  Courses  of  Lectures  during  the  ■winter  months,  on  all  the  several 
departments  of  Agiicultural  Science,  each  principal  division  being  assigned  to  a  different  Lecturer, 
and  systematically  presented  in  the  same  manner,  as  Medical  Science  is  taught  in  Medical 
Colleges. 

"Advantages  of  the  tlax.  —  It  is  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  proposed  to  occupy  only  the  winter  months,  when  the  farmer  himself,  or 
his  sons,  may  best  spare  the  time. 

It  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  Sciences  connected  with  Agriculture,  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  and  therefore  makes  their  acquisition  possible  to  multitudes  who  could  not  attend 
Universities,  or  even  Schools  on  experimental  farms. 

"Subjects.  — The  branches  taught  will  embrace  whatever  pertains  to  Animals,  Vegetables,  Land 
or  Labor. 

Lecturers. — James  Dascomb,  M.  D. — Chemistry,  in  all  its  applications  to  Soils,  Manures, 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  and  the  Domestic  Arts,  (fee. 

Norton  S.  Tovmshend,  M.  D.  — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  special  reference  to 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  Stock ;  History  and  Desciiption  of  Domestic  Animals  in  their  several 
varieties;  Veterinary  Medicine  aud  Surgery ;  Entomology. 

John  S.  Kewherry,  M.  I).  —  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Botany,  Descriptive  and  Physiological 
with  special  reference  to  the  history  and  habitudes  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard,  or  in  the  Field  —  the  various  modes  of  Culture,  and  Soils  adapted  to  each. 

James  H.  Fairchild,  A.  M.  —  Natural  Philosophy ;  Agricultural  Mechanics ;  Farm  Implements ; 
Meteorology;  Elements  of  Engineering  and  Land  Surveying;  Rural  Architecture;  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  Farm  Book-keeping. 

Additional  Facilities.  —  A  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  j^rincipal  Agricultural  Periodicals, 
will  be  open  to  students  at  all  hours.     Tliey  will  also  have  access  to  an  extensive  Library. 

Terms. — For  the  entire  Course,  $40.  Board  and  rooms  maybe  obtained  at  $2  per  week, 
exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights. 

Letters  of  a  business  character  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  Dascomb,  Obeilin,  Ohio. 


Catalogues  Received. —  Catalogue  for  1854,  of  Fni it  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines, 
cfic,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Isaac  Pcllex.  at  his  nurseries,  near  Ilightstown,  Mercer 
county,  New  Jersey. 


fSinsians   to    Corrtsponbtntjj. 

"SViiAT  form  of  insect  is  the  p.trcnt  of  the  slugs  so  destructive  to  Pear  and  Cherry  leaves?  Is  there  any  preventive 
for  the  nuisance  ?  The  dustiiiir  with  ashes  or  lime,  or  drenching  with  tobacco  water,  to  be  elTectual,  must  be  repeated 
after  every  rain,  if  not  more  frequently,  and  where  large  and  tall  trees  arc  affected,  is  but  an  imperfect  remedy, 
besides  being  a  very  laborious  one.    Subsckiber. 

Prof  Harris  describes  the  "Slug Fly"  under  the  name  of  Sclandria  Ccrasi,  as  follows:     "Tlie 
Slug  Fly  is  of  a  glossy  black  color,  except  tlic  first  two  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  a  dirty  j-ellow 
or  clay  color,  with  blaeklsli  thighs,  and  the  hind  legs,  which  are  dull  black,    with   clay -co! 
knees.     The  wings  are  somewhat  convex,  and  rumpled  or  uneven  on  the  upper  side,  1 
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wings  of  the  siiw-lly  generally.  They  are  transparent,  reflecting  the  changeable  colors  of  the 
ri\inl>(>w,  and  have  a  i»nioky  tinge,  forming  a  cloutl  or  broad  band  across  the  middle  of  the  fir^^t 
pair;  the  veins  are  brownish.  The  boily  of  the  female  mca'^ures  rather  more  than  ont-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  leni;th  ;  that  of  the  male  is  smaller.  In  the  year  1S28,  1  ol)served  those  eaw-flies  on 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  in  Milton,  on  the  tenth  of  May;  but  they  usually  appear  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  ol  June.  Soon  afterwards  some  of  them  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
all  of  them  fiuisli  this  williin  three  weeks,  and  di.siipj)car.  Their  eggs  are  ]ilaced  singly  within 
little  semicircular  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  lenf,  and  generally  on  the  under  side  of  it. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  afterwards  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  slug-woi'ms  continue 
to  come  forth  from  the  5th  of  June  till  the  20th  of  Jidy."  They  attain  their  growth  in  twenty- 
six  days,  leave  the  trees,  and  burrow  in  the  ground.  In  sixteen  days  their  transformation  is 
completed,  and  they  emerge  from  the  ground  in  the  fly  state,  and  commence  to  lay  eggs  for 
another  brood.     "We  have  not  often,  however,  more  than  one  brood  in  one  season. 

We  know  of  no  better  remedy  tiian  dusting  with  lime  or  ashes,  and  this  we  admit  to  be  some- 
what diftieult  in  the  case  of  large  trees.  Among  the  nursery  rows  we  use  dry,  fine  earth,  aa 
we  get  it  among  the  trees;  and  it  answers  the  i)urj)oso. 


The  August  number  of  the  ITorllevlturist  is  received,  and  your  answer  to  a  subscriber  at  Elkton,  Todd  Co.,  Ky., 

rolaiive  to  some  diseased  A])i)lc  twigs  sent  you.  I  do  not  wisli  to  be  troublesome,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear  further 
from  you,  relative  to  the  disease  known  with  yju,  as  flre-bliglit.  What  we  eall  flri-blight  in  the  West,  may  ditTer 
from  what  is  known  as  that  disease  with  you.  Is  the  wood  as  well  as  the  foliage  killed  in  Dre-blight,  as  liir  as  the 
disease  extends?  (1) 

In  the  diseased  trees,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  specimen,  the  foliage  alone  is  killed,  although  the  wood,  and  sometimefl 
the  fruit,  is  covered  with  the  same  sorts  of  deposit.  The  wood  does  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  it,  but  ren)ains  plump 
and  healthy,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  insect,  I  have  put  in  thousands  of  grafts,  which  were 
covered  with  it  at  the  time.  The  older  and  less  thrifty  trees  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  others  ;  of  both  the 
Apple  and  the  Pear.    However,  I  have  noticed  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.    J.  S.  Downer,  —  Elkton,  Ky. 

(1)  It  is;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  woody  portion  of  the  tree  is  aff"ectcd  with  the  disease, 
bejond  recovery,  before  a  leaf  turns  black.  The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  often  the  sour 
smell  which  it  emits,  especially  when  a  tree  is  first  taken  and  is  yet  full  of  sap.  It  seems  to 
operate  principally  on  the  newl^'-formed  parts  immediately  under  the  baik.  It  spreads  among 
tlie  circulating  fluids  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  a  tree  may  in  fact  be  dead  without  a  leaf  being 
withered  or  black.  If  the  attack  is  discovered  early,  and  the  affected  branch  or  portion  of 
bark  be  cut  cleanly  and  thoroughly  out,  leaving  r.o  trace  of  the  disease,  the  tree  will  recover. — 
TVe  have  ourselves  saved  a  large  number  of  trees  in  this  way  ;  but  if  neglected  a  day,  or  in 
some  cases  a  few  hours,  the  disease  becomes  deeplj'  seated,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  hopeless  case. — 
Sometimes,  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  suscej)tible,  the  leaves  turn  black  immediately ;  while 
in  others,  where  a  portion  of  the  wood  remains  sound  enough  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  communica- 
tion between  the  roots  and  leaves,  the  latter  will  remain  green,  or  a  sickly -looking  green,  for  a 
whole  season.  In  some  cases  trees  recover  without  any  aid.  These  are  when  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  is  very  slow,  as  in  old  or  stunted  trees ;  the  disease  attacks  a  branch  or  portion  of 
the  tree,  and  expends  its  venom  without  affecting  the  principal  channels  in  which  the  vital  fluids 

circulate. 

♦ 

Evergreen-  llEncES.— Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  best  time  and  mode  of  trimming  a  Hemlock  hedge  which 
was  set  out  about  the  S.Oth  of  May.  It  is  not  that  its  rapid  growth  demands  any  very  vigorous  pruning,  but  because 
it  is  so  thin  and  straggling.    A  Constant  Header. 

Let  it  alone  till  next  spring,  and  shear  it  just  before  new  growth  commences.     If  your  plants 

ate  small,  they  will  thicken  without  much  shearing ;  but  if  tall  or  thin,  they  will  scarcely  ever 

make  a  good  hedge. 

♦ 

Will  you  please  inform  me,  through  the  ITorticulturUt,  by  what  rule,  in  your  opinion,  one  should  be  governed, 
in  figuring  any  fruit  to  be  placed  before  the  public,  as  a  representation  of  the  fruit  produced  by  any  plant?  Should 
the  extra  or  largest  fruits  be  selected,  the  average  size,  or  what  size  ?    J.  J.  —  Boston. 

own  rule  is  to  select  fair  average  specimens  produced  under  good  culture ;  the  very  larg' 
smallest  would  of  course  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  fruit. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


Inclosed  I  send  you  a  couple  of  Cherries,  also  a  short  bit  of  its  stock  and  a  leaf.  I  think  it  will  be  something  new 
to  you.  It  grows  wild  here  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  I  have  a  few  slocks  of  it  in  my  garden,  and  have  budded 
them  with  the  Bigarreau.  The  buds  look  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  may  prove  to  be ;  but  if  they  grow, 
I  think  they  will  make  fine  dwarf  trees,  for  the  stock  never  in  its  wild  state  grows  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
and  generally  bears  immense  crops  when  only  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  It  is  called  the  Sand  Cherry  here,  but  what 
its  real  name  is  I  don't  know.  If  you  can  tell,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn.  Those  I  send  are  very  imperfect  specimens 
on  account  of  the  drouth  ;  their  general  size  is  about  the  size  of  the  comcion  pie  Cherry  in  their  wild  state.  Daniel 
Lee.  —  Nonnandale. 

Tliis  must  be  the  Cerasus  depressa  of  Pursii,  and  C.  pumila  of  Miciiaux.  Tlie  common  name  of 
which  is  the  "Sand  Cherry."     Its  employment  as  a  stock  is  well  worthy  of  experiment. 


I  wish  to  propagate  some  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  Almond,  and  Quince  trees,  from  cuttings.  Please 
inform  me  when  they  should  be  cut  from  the  parent  trees ;  when  they  should  be  planted  in  the  ground,  how  the 
ground  should  be  prepared,  how  the  cuttings  should  be  managed  during  the  growing  season,  whether  watering  and 
shading  is  necessary  or  not.  What  length  cuttings  should  be  cut,  and  how  prepared  for  planting?  Where  do  they 
emit  roots,  at  the  base  or  at  the  buds  that  are  inserted  under  the  ground  ?  In  short,  give  me  an  account  of  the  whole 
mode  of  cultivation,  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  removed  from  the  parent  tree  until  it  has  grown  to  a  well  rooted 
tree.    A  Constant  Eeadeb. 

We  regret  we  cannot  comply  with  the  very  reasonable  request  of  "A  Constant  Reader;"  but, 
none  of  the  trees  mentioned,  except  the  Quince,  can  be  pi-opagated  from  cuttings,  and  "The 
Fruit  Garden"  gives  a  much  more  complete  account  of  their  management  than  we  could  possibly 
here. 


I  HAVE  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  called  Walnut  soil  with  us.  It  is  a  deep,  and  very  black  soil,  becoming  loose 
when  worked.  I  wish  to  know  if  such  ground  would  be  suitable  for  fruit,  such  as  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  I 
have  also  a  lot  of  ground  which  is  a  heavy  clay,  mixed  with  gravel.    Will  this  do  for  the  Plum  and  Apricot  ?   J.  H.  N 

The  "Walnut  soil"  will  answer  for  Peaches  and  Grapes,  if  perfectly  dry  at  all  seasons.  The 
gravelly  clay  is  just  what  you  need  for  Pears  and  Plums,  and  Apricots  on  Plum  stocks. 


(W.  S.  H.,  Gallon,  Ohio).  Budding. — If  you  have  failed  to  prepare  your  Basswood  bark  for 
tjiug  buds,  perhaps  you  can  get  bass  matts;  these,  if  new,  sound,  and  well  soaked  in  water,  will 
answer.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  try  coarse,  strong  woolen  yarn.  We  have  never  tried  Corn- 
husks.     You  want  something  that  will  fit  close,  and  tie  secure,  to  exclude  air. 

Grafting. — Do  not  use  old  roots,  or  pieces  of  roots  of  Apple  trees ;  it  is  a  most  vicious  mode 
of  propagating  fruit  trees.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  as  good  healthy  seedlings  are  now 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Eoot-graft  only  strong  growers ;  bud  the  others  on 
strong  stocks. 


J^ottuultural   .Sotutitjs,   ^t. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at 
the  late  Exhibition  of  this  Society. 

Prizes.  —  Apples.  —  For  the  best -30  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $30,  to  Messrs. 
Burr,  Ilingham;  for  the  second  best,  $20,  B.  V.  French,  Braintree;  for  the  third  best,  $10,  Josiah  Lovett,  Beverly. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  Society's  plate,  valued  at  $20,  B.  V.  French,  Braintree ; 
for  the  second  best,  $15,  J.  B.  X^oore,  Concord  ;  for  the  third  best,  $i:),  Messrs.  Burr,  Ilingham  ;  for  the  fourth  best, 
$8,  John  Gordon,  Brighton.  For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  specimens  Of  one  variety,  $(>,  .James  Guild,  Roxbury ; 
for  the  second  best,  %ri,  Francis  Marsh,  Dedham;  for  the  third  best,  $4,  John  Gilbert,  llillsboro',  N.  II. ;  for  the  fourth 
best,  $3,  B.  V.  French,  Braintree. 

Fears.  —  For  the  best  thirty  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $30,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Dorchester;  for  the  second  best,  $10,  Ilovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge ;  for  the  third  best,  $10,  Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $20,  Josiah  Stickney,  AVatertown ; 
for  the  second  best,  $15,  Josiah  l;ichardson,  Cambridge;  for  the  third  best,  $12,  W.  K.  Austin,  Dorchester;  for  the 
fourth  best,  $8,  J.  II.  Stetson,  (Juincy.  For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  twehe  specimens  of  one  variety,  $6,  Nahum  Stetson, 
Bridgewater ;  second  best,  $5,  Josiah  liichardson,  Cambridge ;  third  best,  $4,  John  Gordon,  Brighton;  fourth  best, 

f,  J.  A.  Stetson,  Quincy. 

Assorted  Fruit.  —  For  tjc  best  basket  of  IVuit  of  various  kinds,  $S,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester ;  for  the  second 
best,  $4,  Azell  Bowditch,  Koxbury 
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Grapes.  — For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  $12,  W.  C.  Strong,  Newton;  second  best,  lb,  Mrs.  1'.  I'.. 
Durfeo,  Fall  liivor;  third  best  ^S,  Charles  E.  Grant,  lloxbury.  For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  ft!, 
Thomas  Page,  Wallham ;  second  best,  $4,  C.  S.  Ilolbrook,  K.  Itandolph  ;  third  best,  Ji,  J.  rritchani,  \V.  Roxbury. 

/Vifc/iAs.  — For  the  best  dish  of  not  less  than  twelve,  ^5,  AYilliain  Bacon,  lloxbury  ;  second  best,  $3,  D.  E.  Jewctt, 
Wcstboro. 

Wixe  R>i2ueU.~¥oT  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Brad  lee  Vases,  a  prize  of  the  Bradlee  plate,  valued  at  |10,  to 
Evers  &  Bock,  Brit^hton  ;  second  best,  $C,  James  Nugent,  Jamaica  Plain  ;  for  the  lest  pair  for  the  bociety'e  Marble 
Vases.  ♦HI,  Winship  &  Co.,  Brighton. 

Parlor  J>or/uetis.  —  For  the  best  pair  suitable  lor  the  parlor,  .$'',  to  M.  P.  AVilder,  Dorchester;  second  best, $6, Evers 
it  Bock,  Brighton ;  third  best,  |o,  James  Nugent,  Jamaica  I'laiu  ;  fourth  best,  $;!,  Winship  A.  Co.,  Brighton. 

J'dt  riant^.  —  For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots,  a  prize  of  yi2,  to  J.  P.  Cushing, 'Watertown ; 
second  best,  $10,  Thomas  Page,  Waltham ;  third  best,  $8,  Azell  Bowditch,  Roxbury  ;  fourth  best,  $5,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Dorchester. 

Cocccomhs.  —  For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prize  of  .$3,  to  J.  Kelley,  "Watertown. 

Vegetables.  —  For  the  best  display,  and  greatest  variety  at  tlie  Annual  Exhibition,  $10,  to  B  V.  French,  Braintree  ; 
second  best,  $S,  Henry  Bradlee,  Medford ;  third  best,  Jfi,  Stone  &  Co. ;  fourth  best,  $4,  John  B.  Moore.  Mammoth 
Squash.  —  For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  to  ;\mos  W.  Stetson,  E.  Braintree  ;  for  the  second  best, 
$3,  Messrs.  Derby,  Salem.  Pumpkins. — For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  Silver  medal,  to  T.  McCarty,  Roxbury ; 
for  the  second  best,  $.3,  George  Nelson,  Lexington. 

Gratuities.— /"tff/c'/t**  and  Nectarines. —  George  W.  Willis,  Chelsea,  $3;  Josiah  Richardson,  Cambridgeport,  $3; 
Nahum  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  $3;  11.  T.  Gilson,  E.  Cambridge,  $2  ;  Y..  C.  Stevens,  Dorchester,  .$2. 

Baskets  of  Assorted  Fruit.  — K  M.  Richards,  Dedhain,  $2  ;  W.  A.  Crafts,  Roxbury,  $2  ;  Nahuin  Stetson.  Bridge- 
water,  $3 ;  Misses  Cordwell,  Roxbury,  $2. 

(;m/)es.  —  William  Blake,  Jamaica  Plain,  $2;  Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  Brighton,  $5;  W.  C.  Strong,  Newton,  $3. 

Apples.  — A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  $10  ;  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  $0 ;  Samuel  G.  IlyiJe,  Newton, ^8 ;  Jo.siah 
Stickney,  Watertown,  $C;  W.  R.  Austin,  Northern  Spy,  $3;  John  Parker,  Acton,  Blue  Pearmatn,  $3;  Josiah 
Richardson,  Cambridge,  Ribston  Pippin  $3 ;  Levi  Brigham,  Saxonville,  Nonpariel  .|3;  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham, 
Gravenstein  $3  ;  Jas.  Eustis,  S.  Reading,  Gravenstein  $3 ;  Theodore  C'lapp,  Dorchester,  Gravenstein,  $3  ;  John  Gordon, 
Brighton,  Grand  Sachem,  $3;  Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,  20  oz.  Pippin,  $3;  A.  W.  Withington,  Dorchester,  St. 
Lawrence,  $3  ;  Benjamin  Bliss,  Porter,  $3  ;  Peter  Lawson,  Lowell,  collection,  $5  ;  Thos.  Page,  Waltham,  do.  $3;  A. 
W.  Stetson,  E.  Braintree,  do.  $7 ;  C.  S.  Holbrook,  E.  Randolph,  do.  $3;  Checver  Newhall,  Dorchester,  do.  $3;  John 
A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  do.,  $3 ;  James  Eustis,  S.  Reading,  do.,  $7;  Fevers  &  Bock,  Brighton,  do.,  |6 ;  E.  Winslow, 
Roxbury,  do.  $3 ;  Eben  Wight,  Dedham,  do.  $G  ;  Josiah  Newhall,  do.  $3. 

Pears.  —  George  Southard,  Roxbury,  Louise  Bonne.  $3  ;  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester,  fine  specimens,  $10  ;  Samuel 
Walker,  collection,  $10;  J.  S.  Cabot,  Saleni,  do.  $10  ;  J.  S.  Sleeper.  Roxbury,  do,  $5;  Josiah  Lovett,  Beverly,  do.  $5; 
Winship  &  Co.,  Brighton,  do.  $5 ;  William  Bacon,  Ro.vbury,  fine  specimens,  $5 ;  Henry  Vandine,  Cambridge, 
collection,  $5 ;  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  do,  $10. 

Melons. — B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  $1  ;  Nahum  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  $3  ;  Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,  $2  ;  Galen 
Merriam,  Newton,  $1 ;  A.  D.  Webber,  W.  Needham,  $2;  H.  Bradlee,  Medford,  $2.  ' 

Pot  Plants.  —  Winship  &  Co.,  Brighton,  $S  ;  Evers  &  Bock,  Brighton,  $5  ;  Geo.  W.  Colamore,  Boston,  $2  ;  Mrs. 
Gorely,  $1  ;  Moses  B.  Williams,  Brookline,  $S;  M.  P.  AVilder,  Dorchester,  $5;  J.  Mason,  Cambridgeport,  $1. 

Floral  DcHigns.  —  Mrs.  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  $5;  Miss  F.  A.  Russell,  Newton,  $2  ;  W.  C.  Strong,  Newton, 
$7;  dodo$l;  Miss  Fannie  Wight,  Dedham,  $5 ;  Curtiss  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  $G;  Miss  Mary  M.  Kenrick,  Newton, 
$3 ;  Azell  Bowditch,  Roxbury,  $8. 

Boquets.  —  William  E.  Carter,  Cambridge,  $2  ;  C.  S.  Holbrook,  East  Randolph,  $2  ;  I^Icssrs.  Burr,  Ilingham,  $4  ; 
Jonathan  Morris,  Newtonville,  $•') ;  Master  .\.  G.  Read,  Boston,  Utr  basket  artificial  Howers,  $2. 

Vegetables.  — Vor  fine  display  — John  Gordon,  Brighton,  $2  ;  Josiah  Crosby,  W.  Cambridge,  $3  ;  Nahum  Stetson, 
Bridgewater,  $4.  Davis  Seedling  Potatoes,  display  — H.  L.  Shattuck,  Concord,  $2;  A.  Bowditch,  Roxbury,  $5 
Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,  $4 ;  S.  B.  Pierce,  Dorchester,  $2  ;  C.  S.  Holbrook,  E.  Randolph,  $2.  Sea  Kale,  disjday  : 
James  L.  Little,  Swampscott,  $1 ;  Timothy  McCarty,  Roxbury,  $3  ;  James  Nugent,  Jamaica  Plain,  $3.  Squash.  — 
Winship  &  Co.,  Brighton,  $2.  Hybrid  Squashes.  —  A.  W.  Stetson,  E.  Braintree,  $10.  Corn,  display.  — Messrs.  Burr, 
Ilingham,  $2;  Bowen  Harrington,  Lexington,  $4;  A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  $4;  Galen  Merriam,  Newton,  $4;  A. 
D.  Webber,  Needham,  $4.  Lima  Beans.  —  Samuel  Jordan,  East  Stoughlon,  $1.  Potatoes,  display. — James  Hyde 
&  Son,  Newton,  $S  ;  A.  R.  Pope,  Somerville,  $2.  Celery.  —  Bowi-n  Harrington,  Lexington,  $2.  Potatoes,  (Davis), 
J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  $2,  Squash,  collection.  —  E.  M.  Richards,  De<lliam,  $1 ;  George  R.  Sampson,  Roxbury,  $2. 
Tomatoes.  —  Peter  Lawson,  Lowell,  $1.  Potatoes,  (new).  —  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  $2.  Summer  Squash.  —  Henrf 
Bradlee,  Medford,  $3. 


The  Fall  Exhibition  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Ilorticultiiral  Society  was  held  on  the  21?t  and  22d 
of  September.  The  show*  of  Fruit,  piirlicularly  Peafs,  was  very  fine.  The  exhibition  of 
Flowers  was  not  equal  to  some  previous  shows,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drouth  of  the 
summer  and  fall. 

"We  hare  received  notices  of  several  exhibitii  ns,  which  took  place  late  in  September,  which  we 
give  in  our  next. 


'/ 
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|teur^(irfiltni)$  for  tk  |aniurs. 

THE  present  is  a  time  of  agricultural  improvement  and  progress  without  a  parallel 
in  this  country.  Improved  implements,  improved  stock,  better  cultivation,  better 
fences  and  buildings,  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  country ;  and  farmers  are  growing 
"rtc/t,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  terra.  We  rejoice  at  this,  and  so  must 
every  man  who  feels  a  lively  interest  in  our  national  welfare,  because  agriculture  is 
our  main  stay.  If  it  fails  to  prosper,  we  can  have  no  prosperity.  It  is  the  produce 
of  our  farms  —  the  fruits  of  farm  industry  —  that  animate  trade  and  commerce,  that 
build  up  cities  and  villages,  construct  railroads  and  canals,  and  cover  our  lakes  and 
rivers  and  the  broad  seas  with  fleets  of  vessels.  What  a  calamity  —  what  an  uni- 
versal panic  and  prostration  of  business  would  the  failure  of  even  one  crop  over  the 
whole  country  bring  upon  us ! 

Agricultural  progress  and  prosperity,  then,  are  subjects  that  no  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  calling,  can  regard  with  indifference ;  and  the  agricultural  classes  them- 
selves, as  a  body,  by  their  intelligence,  industry,  energy,  and  manly  indepdence,  com- 
mand universal  admiration  and  respect.  These  are  our  honest  sentiments  —  not  the 
fulsome  flattery  of  a  stump  speech  or  holiday  oration.  Our  sympathies  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  and  will  be,  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Our  own  life,  so  far,  has  been 
spent  in  the  country,  and  we  have  earned  our  bread  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
We  can  speak  of  both  its  toils  and  pleasures  from  actual  experience.  AVe  know  that 
some  regard  it  as  a  vulgar  and  plodding  pursuit,  fit  only  for  strong,  rough,  and  uned- 
ucated men  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  think  so  is  diminishing  rapidly.  Men  of 
taste  and  intelligence  are  now  ambitious  of  being  agriculturists;  and  schools  and  col- 
leges for  trainino;  the  sons  of  farmers  are  becrinninc:  to  attract  attention,  and  will  soon 
work  a  change  in  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  respectability  and  importance  of 
the  agricultural  profession. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  on  which  we  proposed  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  when 
we  took  up  our  pen.  We  wish  to  see  the  farmer's  home  —  the  farmer's  life  —  made 
more  attractive.  Hitherto,  as  a  general  thing,  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  are  of  the  useful  kind,  having  reference  mainly  to  the  supjily  of  man's  phyt-ical 
wants.  Most  of  our  farms  must  be  regarded  as  mere  manufactories  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing; very  little  has  been  done  to  gratify  the  intellect,  taste,  or  feelings  —  the  higher 
and  nobler  attributes  of  our  nature.  And  this  is  one  reason,  beyond  a  doubt,  why 
many  young  persons  who  have,  by  means  of  education,  reading,  and  society,  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  refinement,  become  dissatisfied  with  agricultural  life,  and  have  sought 
the  city.  Intelligent,  educated  men,  can  not  surely  remain  satisfied  with  being  mere 
growers  of  grain  and  breeders  of  stock,  —  they  must  love  their  home ;  and  to  merit 
their  love  and  attachment,  that  home  must  possess  something  of  beauty,  for  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  is  an  instinct  of  man's  nature.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  is 
ually  on  the  move;  —  the  old  home  has  no  hold  on  their  aflections  —  or  at  least 
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not  enough  to  overcome  the  novelty  of  a  new  one.  We  see  the  population  diminirth- 
ing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  finest  agricultural  district  in  America,  wliere  nothing  is 
so  much  nceiled  aa  human  beings.  It  is  at  certain  seasons  imj>o?sible  to  procure 
laborers  enough  to  do  the  work.  This  stale  of  things  is  unfavorable  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  country's  resources,  and  equally  unfavorable  to  the  attainment  of 
a  higher  and  happier  social  condition. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  we  trust,  to  expect,  and  even  to  urge,  some  reform  on  this 
point.  Make  home  attractive;  —  cultivate  the  taste,  and  feelings,  and  affections,  as 
well  as  you  do  your  fields.  Why  shouUl  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  his  50,  100,  or  200 
or  300  acres  of  land,  content  himself  with  a  rod  or  two  of  a  door-yard,  and  a  dozen 
of  shade  trees,  shaped  and  managed  after  the  precise  fashion  of  a  village  plot?  Why 
can  he  not,  just  as  well,  have  a  park  and  j)leasureground  of  several  acres  around  his 
house,  broad  glades  of  lawn,  and  groups  of  trees,  separated  from  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  the  farm  by  green  hedges?  This,  with  a  well-stocked  orchard  and  good 
ample  kitchen-garden,  would  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  a  country  home;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  children  to  grow  up  in  such  a  liome  without  becoming  attached  to 
it,  and  having  their  tastes  expanded,  their  feelings  refined,  or  without  appreci- 
ating the  comforts  and  blessings  of  a  country  life.  A  rod  or  two  of  a  door-yard  for  a 
farm-house!  —  what  a  mockery  !  There  is  something  incongruous  in  the  very  look 
of  it  that  can  not  fail  to  strike  every  observing  person  ;  it  wants  what  the  lamented 
1>0WNING   called  '■'local  truth"  in  architecture,  which  he  explains  in  this  way  : 

'■'■Local  trutli  in  arcliitocturc  is  one  -wLich  can  never  be  neglected  without  greatly  injur- 
ing tlie  effect  of  country  houses.  And  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  fashion  and  false  taste, 
and  so  little  do  the  majority  of  citizens  trouble  tlieniselves  to  think  on  this  subject,  that 
notliing  is  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  to  see  the  cockneyism  of  three- 
story  town  bouses  violating  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  country  life.  In  our  own  neigli- 
borhood  there  is  a  brick  liouse  standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchard,  Tvldch  has  a 
front  and  rear  pierced  with  windows,  but  only  blank  Avail  at  the  sides ;  looking,  in  fact^ 
precisely  as  if  lifted  out  of  a  three-story  row  in  a  well-packed  city  street,  and  suddenly 
dropped  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field  in  the  country,  full  of  wonder  and  contempt,  like  a 
true  cockney,  at  llie  strangeness  and  dullness  of  all  around  it.  During  a  drive  on  Long 
Island,  last  autumn,  we  saw  with  pain  and  mortification,  the  suburban  villa  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  a  narrow,  unmistakable  '  six-story  brick,'  which  seemed,  in  its  forlornness  and  utter 
want  of  harmony  with  all  about  it,  as  if  it  had  strayed  out  of  town,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and 
had  lost  the  power  of  getting  back  again. 

"To  give  an  expression  of  local  truth  to  a  country  liousc,  it  sliould  always  show  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  out  and  extend  itself  on  the  ground,  rather  than  to  run  up  in  the  air. 
There  is  space  enough  in  the  country ;  and  because  a  citizen  has  lived  in  town,  where  land 
is  sold  by  the  square  foot,  and  where,  in  consefjuence,  he  has  to  mount  four  pair  of  stairs 
daily,  it  is  surely  no  reason  why  he  should  compel  himself  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  economy  in  the  first  cost  of  a  house  (that  is  to  say,  the  lessened  expense 
of  building  two  stories  under  the  same  roof  and  over  the  same  foundation)  is  the  principal 
reason  why  most  country  liouses  are  not  still  more  ample,  extended,  and  rambling  on 
surface,  than  they  usually  arc." 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  iu  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  grounds  about  coun 
try  houses.  "The  cockneyism  of  three-story  town  houses"  is  no  more  out  of  place  in 
the  country,  than  is  the  village  door-yard  before  a  farm-house. 

But  some  careful  farmer  will  ask  us,  "  How  can  we  aftbrd  to  lay  out  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  keep  them  in  fine  condition  ?  It  would  cost  us  more  than  the 
whole  labor  of  our  farms.  Only  think  of  what  an  expenditure  of  money  and  labor 
this  hedging,  and  planting,  and  mowing  this  pleasure-ground  would  involve.  It 
would  be  all  very  well  if  we  could  aftbrd  it ;  but  that  we  can  not,  and  we  must  leave 
it  to  retired  gentlemen  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  town,  and  come  out  into  the 
country  to  spend  them." 

But  we  reply.  You  can  carry  out  our  plan  without  incurring  a  heavy  expense. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  in  our  own  county  of  Monroe  can  make  such  a  park  as  we  pro- 
pose, without  feeling  the  cost.  Fence  ofi",  with  Osage  Orange  or  Buckthorn,  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  rod,  five  to- ten  acres  of  land  immediately  around 
your  dwelling.  Seed  it  down,  and  it  will  produce  good  crops  of  hay.  You  can  get 
plenty  of  young  Maples,  Elms,  Tulip  trees,  Basswoods,  Ash,  and  other  native  trees,  in 
the  woods,  which  can  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  leisure  intervals  in  the  fall,  when 
farm  labor  is  over,  and  early  in  spring,  before  it  commences,  and  even  during  winter, 
in  mild  weather.  Until  the  trees  are  well-established,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  soil  around  them.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  ground  with  trees, 
but  merely  to  scatter  them  here  and  there  in  groups,  and  singly,  to  give  it  a  park-like 
character  which  will  diftinguish  it  at  once  from  the  cultivated  fields.  A  little  can  be 
done  now,  and  a  little  again,  as  leisure  affords ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  work  will 
show.  Meantime  the  land  is  cropped  profitably;  for  hay  is  always  a  paying  crop, 
and  an  indispensable  one.  The  ground  nearest  the  house  may  be  planted  with  some 
rarer  trees  —  a  portion  of  them  evergreens.  A  small  portion  of  the  ground  near  the 
house  might  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  park  by  a  wire  fence,  or  move- 
able hurdle  fence,  and  kept  mowed  ;  and  if  embellished  with  a  few  flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  few  beds  of  flowers,  all  the  better.  But  these,  for  economy's,  sake,  can  very 
well  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  planting  is  finished,  and  the  trees  fairly  estab- 
lished, the  park  might  be  pastured  with  sheep,  as  many  parks  are  in  Europe;  and 
thus  it  would  always  have  a  closely  cut  surface  without  the  expense  of  mowing,  and 
the  sheep  would  be  an  interesting  feature  in  its  scenery.  When  forest  trees  are  not 
within  reach,  we  would  recommend  the  raising  of  them  from  seed,  or  small  plants  can 
be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  for  $2  or  $3  per  100,  which,  with  a  couple  of  years' 
growth  in  nursery  rows,  will  be  fit  for  final  planting  out.  Only  go  about  it,  and  the 
means  will  not  be  wanting. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  plan  sketched  out  for  their  guidance,  can  procure  it  at  a 
trifling  expense,  from  Messrs.  Meeiian  <fe  Saunders,  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Cleveland, 
Mr,  MuNN,  Mr.  Leuciiars,  Mr.  Hepp,  Mr.  Graef,  Mr.  Cook,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen who  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  landscape  gardening,  and  whose  cards 

e  found  in  our  advertising  pages.     We  wish  some  of  these  gentlemen  would    (s, 
us  with  their  views  on  this  subject.     We  desire  to  push  improvements  into  the 
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couiitrv ;  it  must  not  remain,  as  now,  confined  to  tlie  precincts  of  cities  and  villages. 
]>iit  wo  must  oiler  to  country  people  practicable  .and  inexpensive  plans.  We  wish 
our  agricultural  societies  would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  encour- 
age some  eftbrts  by  oft'ering  prizes.  Their  main  object  is  to  elevate  the  farming  pur- 
suit, and  we  know  of  no  other  way,  at  present,  in  which  it  can  be  done  more  eftectu- 
ally,  in  the  older  States,  than  by  creating  and  fostering  a  taste  fur  the  embellishment 
of  the  homestead. 


THE    CAROLINE    DE    SANSAL    ROSE.* 

Ix  looking  over  half  an  acre  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses  in  bloom,  last 
summer,  Avith  a  view  to  selecting  a  couple  of  varieties  for  illustration,  the  Gcant  dcs 
Batailles  (Giant  of  ]'>attlGs),  and  Caroline  de  Saiisal  struck  us  as  being  worthy  of  the 
distinction.  The  latter  variety  we  give  this  month.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  class- 
ing this  as  best  among  the  light-colored  varieties.  W^e  say  lliis,  too,  after  having 
flowered  it  for  two  years  beside  PauVs  Victoria,  which  was  introduced  with  loud 
plaudits  as  a  "  White  La  ReineT  This  latter  is  a  fine  variety,  but  the  flowers  do  not 
open  so  uniformly  well  as  the  Caroline,  and  they  change  color  and  drop  much  sooner. 

The  Caroline  de  Sansal' is  a  very  free,  strong  grower,  almost  ranking,  in  this 
respect,  with  Baron  Frcvost.  The  foliage  is  large  and  luxuriant.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  double,  and  cupped  like  the  old  CentifoUa  or  Cabbage  Rose.  The  color  is 
a  jiale  silvery  blush,  with  a  fleshy  tinge  in  the  center,  resembling  very  much  that  fine 
popular  Bourbon  Rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  It  grows  and  blooms  equally 
well  on  its  own  roots  and  on  the  Manetti  and  other  stocks  in  common  use. 

Speaking  of  the  Manetti  Rose,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that,  last  summer,  during 
the  dry  and  w'arm  weather,  many  varieties  on  their  own  roots  dropped  their  foliage; 
while  on  the  Manetti  stock  they  not  only  continued  fresh  and  green,  but  remained  in 
blossom  nearly  all  the  season.  This  stock  seems  particulai'ly  well  adapted  to  our 
warm  and  dry  summers,  as  it  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  all  weathers  to  a  late 
period  in  the  autumn. 

We  intended  to  notice  at  length  some  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  but 
must  defer  it  at  present. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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THE   PHILADELPHIA   PEAR. 

Synonyms:     Latch,   Orange  Bergamot  erroneously. 
BY    W.    D.    BRINCKLE,    M.    D.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PENN. 

Early  in  September,  of  the  present  year,  I  met  with  this  Pear  for  the  first  time. 
Regarding  it  as  a  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence,  I  took  a  specimen  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Boston.  This  specimen  was  below 
the  average  size,  but  was  the  only  one  in  ray  possession  at  that  time.  It  was  exam- 
ined by  the  Society's  Committee  on  Native  Fruits,  and  received  a  most  favorable 
report. 

The  Philadelphia  originated  at  Frankford,  in  1832;  and,  when  only  a  foot  high, 
was  removed  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Latch,  at  Roxborough.  Both  of 
these  villages  are  now  within  the  limits  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Latch  informs  me  that  the  tree  commenced  fruiting  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and 
has  borne  regularly  and 
abundantly  ever  since. 

Several  years  ago,  the 
existence  of  this  variety 
was  made  known  to 
me,  under  the  name  of 
Orange  Bergamot,  and 
specimens  were  prom- 
ised more  than  once, 
but  were  never  received 
until  the  present  season. 
Its  size,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  its  other  fine 
qualities,  will  render  it 
one  of  our  greatest  po- 
mological acquisitions  ; 
and,  at  no  distant  day, 
it  will  occupy  a  high 
position  among  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  this 
excellent  fruit.  Its  pres- 
ent name  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Native  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Am. 
Pomological  Society. 

Outlines  of  two  speci- 
mens accompany  this  communication.     One  of  these  specimens  was  eaten  on  the 
of  September,  weighed  ten  and  a  half  ounces,  and  measured  three  and  three-e 
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Eaten  September  2rth,  ISM.     The  )ast  specimen  of  the  crop. 

Indies  m  length  by  three  and  five-sixteenths  in  breadth  ;  the  other  was  eaten  Sept. 
2/tb,  weighed  eleven  ounces,  and  measured  three  and  seven-sixteenths  inches  by  three 
and  a  half.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  said  to  be  larger  than  either  of  these.  "With 
skillful  cultivation,  therefore,  the  Philadelphia  will  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  size, 
as  it  surpasses  in  flavor,  the  largest  grown  specimens  of  the  Duchesse  d'' Angouleme. 

Size  —  very  large.  Form  —  roundish,  sometimes  broad  ovate.  Color  —  green, 
becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with  occasionally  a  brown  cheek.  Stem  —  one  to 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  three-sixteenths  thick,  sometimes  fleshy  at  its  inser- 
tion. Cavity  —  moderately  wide,  superficial.  Calyx  —  open,  medium  size,  set  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow  basin.  Core — medium.  Seed — brown,  plump,  long,  acuminate, 
with  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end.  Flesh  —  not  of  the  finest  texture,  but  moderately 
fine,  yellowish-white,  buttery.  Flavor— saccharine,  perfumed,  delicious.  Quality — 
"very  good,"  if  Dot  "best."  Period  of  maturity  — said  to  be  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  first  specimen  I  saw,  was  eaten  by  me 
the  Vth,  and  another  on  the  27th  of  September. 


The  original  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  retentive  of  its  foliage.  The  trunk 
is  twenty-nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  twenty-four 
inches  at  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Young  shoots  —  yellowish.  Buds  —  medium 
size,  triangular,  greyish.  Foliage  —  large,  lively  green,  flat,  obtusely  acuminate, 
slightly  waved,  Avith  large,  light-colored  ribs.  Petiole  —  rather  long,  pale  green, 
firmly  adhering  to  the  support,  which  is  of  moderate  size. 

[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  so  complete  an  account  and  description  of 
this  new  American  Pear.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  tasting  it  at  Boston, 
and  regard  it  as  an  important  acquisition. — Ed.] 


GRAPE-CULTURE    IN     COLD    VINERIES. 

BY    AMATEUR. 

I  CHEERFULLY  comply  with  your  request  by  giving  "Notes  of  Experience  in  Grape 
Culture;"  but  in  doing  so,  I  feel  that  little  can  be  added  to  the  many  sensible  articles 
already  published  in  the  Horticulturist,  particularly  the  practical  ones  of  Mr.  Chorl- 
TON,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  94,  and  of  Mr.  Suydam,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  78  ;  yet  in  the  language  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Cleveland,  "If  all  whose  experience  enables  them  to  com- 
municate/acis  would  but  publish  them,  it  would  go  far  in  establishing  a  true  standard 
of  the  quantity  of  fruit  a  vine  may  bear  with  safety,  as  also  the  ]>eriod  at  which  it  may 
begin  fruiting,"  &c.,  &c.  Coinciding  in  these  sentiments,  and  believing  that  many 
are  deterred  from  cultivating  this  delicious  fruit  from  causes  that  might  be  removed 
through  a  more  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  is  another  incentive  to  my  contrib- 
uting these  notes,  premising  that  the  resu'ts  are  from  actual  experience  in  a  "cold 
grapery"  situated  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City,  where  neither  artificial  heat,  nor 
putrid,  noxious  carcasses,  have  been  brought  into  requisition. 

My  house  is  constructed  in  the  curvilinear  form,  similar  to  Mr.  Van  Rexsselaek's, 
at  Clinton  Point,  and  of  Mr.  Green's,  at  New  Brighton.  It  is  50  feet  in  length,  20  feet 
in  breadth,  and  13  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  curve  or  ridge  pole,  and  contains  fifty  vines. 
It  is  located  to  run  due  north  and  south,  which  is  decidedly  preferable,  in  this  climate, 
to  the  former  east  and  west  locality,  as  it  secures  a  longer  period  of  the  sun's  rays 
without  its  scorching  effects  at  meridian,  and  concentrates  a  more  equable  heat  during 
the  day. 

My  vine  border,  which  is  the  essential  element  for  success,  is  composed  nearly  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Chorlton,  with  the  addition  of  about  fifty  barrels  of  refuse 
charcoal  or  sweepings  ;  a  quantity  of  refuse  potash  in  sawdust,  as  obtained  from  the 
floors  of  inspection  ofiices ;  two  bags  of  guano — nearly  400  pounds;  and  it  was  made 
one  foot  deeper  than  his.  Vines  one  and  two  years  old  from  the  eye  were  planted 
about  the  first  of  April  1852,  then  cut  back  to  one  good  eye,  from  which  canes  run  ^ 
the  span  of  the  house  to  the  wall  plate  opposite  (about  30  feet)  before  the  period  of    y{ 
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pruning  in  Autumn.  The  following  season  (1853)  they  were  treated  in  the  usual 
manner  —  suspended  to  the  wires  about  the  10th  of  May  and  allowed  to  fruit  five 
bumhes  each,  all  of  which  ripened  and  colored  equal  to  any  fruit  exhibited  in  New 
York  last  autumn.  The  first  bunches  cut,  were  Muscat  hlanc  hatljf  and  Joshjii's 
St.  Albans,  fully  ripe  the  5th  of  August,  about  sixteen  months  from  planting  ;  Chas- 
sellas  de  Fontainhleau  or  Royal  Muscadine,  and  White  Frontignan  were  cut  the  10th 
of  August ;  Zinfndal,  JJccon^s  Superb,  Xcres,  Austrian  Muscat,  and  Black  Ilainburfjh, 
25th  to  28th  of  August ;  thence  onward  as  later  varieties  matured,  cutting  the  last — 
Syrian  and  West's  St.  Peters — the  27th  of  November. 

Finding  the  vines  this  last  spring  in  better  condition  than  I  expected,  I  decided 
upon  pressing  them  for  a  larger  yield,  relying  upon  the  excellence  of  the  border,  and 
selected  ten  bunches  upon  each  vine  as  the  most  oromising  for  weight.  All  others 
(perhaps  thirty  or  forty  on  each  plant)  were  removed.  Their  maturity  has  surpassed 
the  preceeding  year  in  size,  color,  and  flavor,  and  the  canes  were  better  ripened,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  unimpaired  health.  The  different  periods  of  ripening  were 
earlier,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  of  spring  retarded  the  swelling  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  mercury  also  was  down  to  32*^  inside  of  the  house  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  April  without  any  means  of  modifying  the  temperature  yet;  with  these 
drawbacks  the  first  bunches  were  cut,  fully  matured,  on  the  1st  of  August,  whicl), 
allowing  for  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  would  be  equal  to  the  20th  or  25th  of  July  in 
ordinary  seasons.  On  the  5th  of  August  I  took  from  Royal  Muscadine,  Muscat 
hlanc  hatlf,  Joslyn's  St.  Albans,  and  White  Frontignan,  about  thirty  bunches  as 
perfect  and  fully  ripe  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  ranging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  each.  These  varieties  give  only  medium-sized  clusters.  On  the  10th  of 
August  Austrian  Muscat,  Zinfindal,  Xeres  and  DecorHs  Superb  were  fit  for  the  table; 
and  on  the  15th  of  August  I  cut  Hamburghs  weighing  2  lbs.  15  oz.  Between  the 
loth  of  August  and  1st  of  September  I  cut  about  fifty  bunches  of  Hamburghs  averag- 
ing nearly  2  lbs.  each.  White  Tokay,  Malvasia,  Rose  Chasselas,  and  an  occasional 
cluster  of  Muscat  Alexandria,  were  cut  daily  from  the  20tli  of  August  to  the  1st  of 
Sept.  The  latter  variety  is  very  uncertain  in  a  cold  house,  for  in  twelve  vines  only  four 
set  their  fruit  evenly  ;  but  those  four  gave  as  full  satisfaction  as  is  ever  realized  in  a 
house  with  artificial  heat,  and  decidedly  higher  flavored.  For  those  who  are  partial 
to  a  rich  musk  flavor,  there  is  no  Grape  equaling  it ;  but  to  liave  it  in  perfection,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  a  full  amber  color  and  the  berries  slightly  shriveled 
or  ruisined.  On  the  1st  of  September  all  the  Hamburghs  upon  the  roof  wires  were 
thoroughly  colored  (fully  black),  but  those  on  columns,  being  more  shaded,  came  in 
with  Reine  de  Nice,  Prince  Albert,  Cambridge  Botardc  Garden,  Syrian  and  West's 
St.  Peters — all  late  varieties;  the  two  last  were  ripe  the  15th  of  September,  and  are 
desirable  as  hanging  well  to  the  1st  of  December.  The  Reine  de  Nice,  as  a  fancy 
variety,  is  attractive  in  its  showy  clusters,  and  ripens  by  the  1st  of  October. 

You  observe  I  boast  no  Hamburghs  weigl)ing  6  or  7  lbs.,  or  Syrians  15  to  20  lbs. 
^     to  the  cluster,  yet  I  have  produced  more  Nveight  of  fruit  from  each  vine  than  if  the    !^ 
Vl     whole  strength   had  been  devoted  to  a  single  cluster,  as  is  the  case  when  these  enor-    \5 
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mous  bunches  are  produced.  I  preferred  equalizing  the  sustenance  so  as  to  have  ten 
good  bunces  of  Hamhurghs  well  shouldered,  black,  and  fully  developed  berries,  and 
averaging  1-^  to  2  lbs.,  (although  some  exceeded  3  lbs.,)  than  pursuing  the  opposite 
course.  The  same,  also,  with  the  Syrians — the  total  weight  of  each  vine  bearing  ten 
bunches,  was  more  than  30  lbs.,  as  some  clusters  were  more  than  6  lbs.  each.  The 
largest  bunch  of  Prince  Albert  is  worth  looking  at,  and  I  hope  will  reach  5  lbs.  This 
variety  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in  our  region,  owing  to  its  coarse,  rank  habits,  and 
backwardness  in  fruiting ;  yet  for  an  amateur  collection,  I  would  commend  at  least 
one  vine.  Some  experienced  cultivators  contend  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  recently 
introduced  Barbarossa  foisted  upon  the  public  at  $2  and  $3  the  plant.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  another  year,  by  fruiting  the  neio  comer  in  a  warm 
house,  although   not  in  season,  to  save  purchasers  from   paying  an  exorbitant  price. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  aware  of  being  open  to  the  charge  of  "  over-cropping" — "that 
my  vines  will  shew  the  effect  hereafter" — and  all  that ;  but  I  have  pursued  this  course 
to  test  the  questions  mooted  for  some  time  past,  of  what  the  vine  will  bear  under  high 
culture,  at  what  periods  fruit  may  be  relied  upon  in  cold  graperies,  and  whether  equally 
good  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  carrion  fertilizers  as  ivith  this  ofiensive  ele- 
ment. I  contend  it  can;  but  should  my  two  years'  experiments  prove  detrimental,  I 
shall  be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  error,  as,  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  proclaim  success. 

I  merely  add,  that  any  one  desirous  of  enjoying  this  luscious  fruit  in  perfection,  may 
realize  the  most  satisfactory  results  by  having  a  tight  curvilinear  house,  at  a  cost  of 
$12  the  running  foot,  (say  50  feet  in  length,  for  $600,)  which  will  be  a  tasteful  appen- 
dage to  any  establishment.  This,  with  a  rich  compost  border,  stinting  neither  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  material  in  its  first  construction,  and  with  Ciiorlton's  treatise  upon 
Exotic  Grapes,  (the  best  practical  work  on  the  subject  extant,)  to  be  had  of  C.  M. 
Saxton,  New  York,  as  a  guide,  he  cannot  fail  to  reap  full  satisfaction  in  the  investment. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  day  I  may  give  my  experience  in  a  warm  vinery,  also  of 
several  hardy  varieties  for  outside  culture,  now  attracting  attention.  Both  classes  of 
Grapes  (exotics  and  native)  are  worthy  of  more  interest  in  culture,  not  only  for  pleasure 
but  for  profit,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  every  man  residing  in  the  country 
will  be  able  to  "  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 

[We  thank  "  Amateur"  for  the  very  explicit  and  satisfactory  account  he  has  given 
us  of  his  grape-culture.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who  enjoys  it,  and  who  has  an  eye  to 
the  most  minute  point  of  arrangement.  We  cannot  hear  from  him  too  often.  We 
apprehend  that  too  many  grape-growers  strive  too  much  for  size.  We  see  compara- 
tively few  well-colored  Black  Harnburghs  ;  even  in  well-managed  vineries  they  are 
very  often  brown.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer  a  bunch  weighing  1^  to  2  lbs.,  a  jet 
black  and  handsomely  covered  with  bloom,  to  a  bunch  twice  that  weight  imperfectly 
colored.  Large  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  applied  up  to  a  late  period  in  the 
season,  added  to  a  defective  circulation  of  air,  are,  we  believe,  the  chief  causes  which 
prevent  Grapes  froni  ripening  perfectly  and  coloring  well.— Ed.] 
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GKEEN-liuUSE    PLANTS     FOR    WIXTKli    BOQUETS. 

BY    THOMAS    MEEIIAN,    rilll.ADKLrillA,     I'A. 

YoiR  correspondent  "Querist"  "built  last  year  a  small  green-bouse,  witb  tbe  view 
of  baving  cut-flowers  regularly  tbrougb  tbe  winter,  for  a  center-table."  lie  "  was 
very  niucb  disappointed,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  wisbes  lie  bad  bis  eitrlit 
bundred  dollars  back  again."  His  case  is  a  common  one.  Many  will  ibank  bim  fur 
bringing  it  tbus  prominently  forward  ;  and  I  trust  I  sball  not  be  the  only  one  of  your 
"practical  correspondents"  wbo  will  proffer  bim  a  beli)ing  band,  as  tbe  subject  is  so 
extensive,  and  at  tbe  same  time  so  wortby  of  consideration,  tbat  tbe  little  we  bave 
been  taugbt  by  experience  only  leads  tbe  wisest  of  us  to  understand  bow  very  much 
of  it  tbere  is  yet  to  learn. 

In  tbis  article  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  plants  adapted  to  form  material  for 
boquets  and  baskets.  Tbey  are  in  all  cases  sucb  as  I  bave  myself  used  for  tbis  pur- 
pose, and  all  of  tbem  are  easily  to  be  bad  from  most  florists. 

Tbe  spring  of  tbe  year  is  tbe  proper  season  to  make  arrangements  for  a  stock  of 
winter-blooming  plants.  I  will  suppose  tbat  we  bave  notbing  to  commence  witb,  and 
bave  to  order  a  stock  of  green-bouse  plants  to  form  tbe  nucleus  of  a  permanent  collec- 
tion.    I  sbould  select  tbe  followiuir  : 


YELLOW. 

yame. 

Acacia  armata, 

"      verticillata, 

"      linearis, 

"      pubescen?, 

"      pulehella, 
Coronilla  glaiica, 
Jasmiuum  revoliituni, 
"  nudiflorum, 

Mrthernia  odorata, 
Cytisus  racemosus, 


Time  of  Flowering. 
Feb.  and  March. 


Dec.   to   March. 


Feb.  and  March. 
Dec.  to  January. 


OK  AXGE  -  COLOKED. 
*Abutilon  striatum,  Oct.  to  April. 


Chtirauthus  Jlarshallii, 
Chorizenia  variuin, 
"  cordata, 

*Cestrum  aurantiacum, 
*Mannettia  bicolor, 
*Lantana  cracea, 
Trop;eo"ura  Loblaanum, 

WHITE. 
Alaj'sia  citriadora, 
C'j'clamen  Pe:sicum, 
Daphne  indica  album, 


Dec.  to  Feb. 
Kov.  to  March. 
Jan.  to  3Iarch. 
Oct.  to  Feb. 
Oct.  to  March. 


Nov.  to  Feb. 
Nov.  to  March. 
Feb.  and  March. 


2>'ame.  Time  of  Flowering. 

Epacris  paludasa,  Feb.  and  March. 

"       nivalis,  Jan.  and  Feb. 

Eupatorium  canescens,  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Fabiana  imbricata,  Feb.  and  March. 

Jasminum  grand! florum,  Sept.  to  Dec. 

*Jasminum  azoricum,  "             " 
Primula  sinensis,  d'ble  white,  Sept.  to  JIarch. 

Solanum  jasminoides,  "             " 


Stevia  serrata. 
Viburnum  tinns. 
Gardenia  florida, 
*Gardenia  radicans, 
Spirrea  prunifolia, 
Deutzia  gracilis, 
"       Bcabra, 
Eupatorium  elegans, 
Sparmannia  Africana, 


Oct.  to  Jan. 
Oct.  to  March. 


Feb.  and  March. 


Dec.  and  Jin. 
Dec.  to  Feb. 
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*Begonia  inearnata, 
Ribes  sanguinea, 
Weigela  rosea. 
Fuchsia  serratifolia, 
Correa  speciosissima, 
C3'clamen  Europeum, 


Dec.  to  March. 

Feb.  and  jNIareh. 

«  (< 

Jan.  to  March. 
Sept.  to  Dee 
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Xame.  Time  of  FUywering. 

Cyclamen  coutn,  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Epacris  impressa,  "             " 

*nabrothamnus  elegans,  Oct.  to  March. 

*Plumbago  rosea,  Feb.  and  March. 

Polygala  oppositifolia,  Jan.  to  March. 

''         nij-rtifolia,  "               " 
Primula  sinensis,  d'ble  purple,  Sept.  to  Dec. 

BLUE    AND    LILAC. 

*neliotropium  Yoltairaneuin,  Sept.  to  April 


Salvia  patens, 
Viola  arborea, 

"      Keapolitana, 
*Pentas  carnea, 
Ageratum  ccelestinum, 
Ceanothus  rigidus, 
Xeirembergia  gracilis, 
Plumbago  capensis, 


Sept.  to  Dec. 
Oct.  to  Feb. 
Dec.  to  Feb. 
Sept.  to  April. 
Oct.  to  Feb, 
March  and  Ap'l. 
Jan.  to  April. 
Sept.  to  April 


l^ame. 
Tropseolum  azureum, 
Veronica  Andersonii, 

SCAIiLET    AND 
*Euphorbia  jacquina?flora, 
*Poinsetta  pulcherrima, 
Cuphea  platycentra, 
Bouvardia  triphylla, 
"  leiantha, 

*Epacris  grandiflora, 
Hoitzia  coccinea, 
*Ruellia  forraosa, 
Salvia  splendens, 
*Aphelandra  Ghiesbrechtii, 
*Geissomeria  elegans, 
*Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis, 
Russelia  juncea, 
Tropajolum  tricolorum, 


Time  of  Flowering. 
Kov.  to  Feb. 
Sept.  to  Dec. 

RED. 
Nov.  to  March. 

Sept.  to  March. 
Sept.  to  ISTov. 
Sept.  to  April. 
March  and  Ap'l. 
Feb.  to  April 
Nov.  to  April 
Oct.  to  Feb. 
Dec.  and  Feb. 

Sept.  to  Feb, 
Sept.  to  Nov. 
Jan.  to  April 


All  of  these  will  do  perfectly  well  in  a  green-house.  Those  marked  *,  do  best  kept  a 
little  warmer  than  the  others.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  come 
into  flower  between  the  periods  named — different  modes  and  circumstances  making  a 
slight  difference. 

Having  procured  these  plants  early  in  the  spring,  we  next  proceed  to  their  culture 
for  our  purposed  object.  The  tuberous-rooted  section,  comprising  Tropceolums  and 
Cyclamens,  will  be  nearly  or  quite  out  of  flower,  they  will  require  but  an  occasional 
supply  of  water,  say  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  leaves  are  decayed,  when  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  should  be  set  on  a  shelf  where  they  can  be  kept  nearly  dry  till 
the  end  of  August,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  fresh  sandy  loam 
in  the  same  pots  as  before,  watered  sparingly  until  they  have  an  abundance  of  foliage, 
then  to  receive  an  abundant  supply. 

Another  class,  comprising  Acacia,  Ci/tisics,  Chorizema,  Daphne,  Correa,  and  Poly- 
gala,— if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  as  they  often  are  on  being  received  from  a  nursery, 
— should  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  in  a  soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
tuify  loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  turfy  peat  or  half-rotten  sticks,  added  to  it.  They 
will,  of  course,  receive  regular  watering  through  the  summer,  and  during  the  hot 
season  be  jilaced  where  for  six  hours  or  so,  during  midday,  they  can  be  protected 
from  the  sun. 

The  whole  of  the  other  plants  may  be  turned  out  into  a  half-shaded  border,  which 
has  previously  been  deep  dug  and  lightly  manured,  till  the  end  of  August,  when  all 
but  Spircea,  Deutzia,  Weigela,  Jiibes,  and,  in  short,  all  but  deciduous  shrubs,  should 
be  prepared  for  lifting  into  pots.  This  preparation  consists  in  giving  them  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  a  few  hours  previous  to  taking  them  up,  without  which  they  will 
suft'er  materially  under  the  operation.  Put  them  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  place 
them  in  a  situation  where  they  will  get  only  the  morning  sun  for  some  days,  and 
during  that  time  sprinkle  them  every  iew  hours  with  water  through  a  fine-rosed  water 
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pot  or  syringe,  and  place  them  gradually  in  the  full  light  as  they  seem  able  to  bear  it 
Thi'v  will  "miss  the  change"  but  very  slightly,  and  besides  the  requisite  labor  attend- 
ini::  plants  kept  in  pots  the  whole  season,  will  be  much  hotter  jilants.  The  exceptions 
to  the  above  (deciduous  shrubs)  are  best  left  in  the  ground  till  their  leaves  are  ready  to 
fall,  say  about  the  end  of  September,  as,  if  they  are  lifted  before  the  wood  is  ripe,  they 
seldom  flower  freely. 

The  plants  should  be  all  housed  before  the  weather  becomes  even  "white  frosty," 
and  at  the  return  of  spring,  or,  in  this  latitude,  early  in  May,  set  out  of  doors  a  few 
days,  then  cut  down  as  is  usnul  with  Geraniums,  and  afterwards  planted  out  to  grow, 
as  in  the  previous  season.  When  the  plants  turned  out  of  doors  have  begun  to  grow, 
a  few  young  shoots  of  each  kind  should  be  taken  oft'  and  struck.  Young  plants  thus 
raised  will  come  into  flower  a  few  weeks  after  the  old  ones  are  gone  out,  and  will 
besides  come  in  useful  to  retain  wherever  the  old  ones  grow  too  large. 

Besides  the  plants  I  have  above  noted  as  permanent  green-house  plants,  there  are 
many  special  things  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  Camelias  Double  White, 
Candidisshna  myrtifolia,  and  Lady  Hume's  Blush  —  are  essential  in  a  collection  of 
boquet  flowers ;  nor  can  Azaleas  indica  alba,  Phcenecice,  and  Smithii.  These  can 
be  successfully  grown  with  the  other  plants  by  giving  them  an  open,  turfy  soil,  well 
drained,  and  an  abundance  of  water  while  growing,  little  when  comparatively  at  rest, 
and  'partially  shaded  in  summer  time. 

The  Horse  Shoe  or  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Geranium  ComjJtonianum,  the  Oak-leaved, 
and  Rose-scented,  are  essential  ingredients  in  my  ideas  of  a  winter  boquet;  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  of  the  lighter  colored  Cinerarias  and  white  and  scarlet  VerhermS' 
Cuttings  of  all  these  should  be  put  in  expressly  for  this  purpose  early  in  the  summer 
and  grown  for  a  few  months  in  the  fall.  Miynionette  and  Phlox  Drummondii  should 
also  be  sown  in  pots  with  these,  for  the  same  object. 

The  Rose  must  not  be  forgotten.  For  a  small  green-house,  I  would  select  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  as  blooming  very  freely  under  very  common  treatment —  Cels,  white  ; 
Devoniensis,  pale  lemon  ;  Madame  Bosanquet,  creamy  white  ;  Souvenier  de  Mulmai- 
son,  rosy  white ;  Caroline,  salmon  white ;  Lyonnais,  salmon  ;  Common  Daily  or 
Monthly  China,  pink  ;  Hermosa,  rose  ;  Carmin  Bean,  purplish  rose  ;  Agripini  and 
Louis  Rhilijype,  crimson.  Roses  for  blooming  early  in  winter,  should  in  all  cases  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  lifted  in  August,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described 
for  a  class  of  plants.  When  they  are  re-potted,  a  good  proportion — say  one-third  — 
of  coarse  stable  manure,  with  the  turfy  loam  employed,  will  be  of  great  service. 

There  are  many  other  plants,  and  tribes  of  plants,  which  are  indispensable  to  make 
a  green-house  gay  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  as  Chrysanthemums,  Cactuses,  Hya- 
cinths, Lechenaultia,  Pimclia,kc.  But  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  in 
this  article  strictly  to  your  correspondent's  object — "  plants  which  will  serve  at  once  to 
adorn  the  green-house,  and  to  cut  for  the  centre-table."  ,, 

[We  thank  Mr.  Meeiian  for  his  prompt  and  excellent  contribution  to  this  depart 
raent.     We  hope  soon  to  acknowledge  similar  favors  from  others. — Ed.] 
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WIND-MILL    PUMPS. 

BY    J.    P.    KIRTLAND,    EAST    EOCKPOPvT,    OHIO. 

By  reference  to  Vol.  Ill  (new  series)  of  the  Horticulturist,  page  227,  an  article  will 
be  found  on  the  "Application  of  Wind  as  a  Power  for  raising  Water."  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  method  of  pump- 
ing water  from  wells  by  the  aid  of  wind-mills,  the  feasibility  of  which  I  supposed  had 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Mr,  Anderson,  a  respectable  farmer,  five 
miles  south-west  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  My  conclusions  were  not  formed  till  I  had  visited 
his  place,  in  two  different  years,  seeing  the  machine  at  both  times  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  obtaining  from  him  minute  details  of  his  experience  in  regard  to  it.  A  short 
time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  contradicting  all  the  statements 
respecting  the  successful  operation  of  Mr.  Anderson's  machine,  together  with  an 
expression  of  the  editor's  opinion  that  the  whole  plan  was  chimerical  —  or  words  to 
that  effect.  I  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Bela  B.  Clark,  M.  D.  of  Ashland, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  obtain  from  Mr.  Anderson,  answers  to  the  following 
queries,  as  well  as  all  the  facts  which  might  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  Dr.  C. 
has  had  the  goodness  to  forward  the  following  reply,  with  the  answers  to  the  several 
queries,  all  of  which  are  here  annexed : 

"Ashland,  Sept.  11,  1854. 

"  J.  P.  Kirtland,  M.  J).  — Bear  Sir:  I  delayed  an  answer  to  yours,  until  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Anderson,  that  I  might  give  you  reliable  information.  I  have  just  seen  him,  and  can 
assure  you  that  he  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  project. 

"  He  says  the  crank  ought  to  be  short.  His  was  so ;  and  he  thought  it  much  better  than 
a  longer  one.  He  also  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing  on  the 
lake  shore.  It  should  be  placed  away  from  any  building,  or  other  obstruction  to  light 
breezes.    His  was  too  near  his  barn. 

"  Mr.  A.  has  seen  the  remarks  in  the  Cultivator,  and  he  says  that  'nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.'  He  took  down  his  machine,  not  because  it  failed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  because  it  was  made  by  liimself,  of  green  lumber,  and  was  not  made  right. 

"  The  water  in  the  well,  where  he  placed  the  wind-mill,  is  only  about  seven  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  as  the  surface  descends  about  two  feet  to  the  rod,  he  now 
contemplates  ditching  from  the  well  till  he  can  bring  the  water  above  the  ground,  by  which 
means  he  can  have  a  running  spring :  otherwise  he  says  that  he  should  immediately  put  up 
another  wand-mill,  and  he  would  have  it  made  by  a  w'orkman.  13.  B.  Clark." 

Queries  answered  by  Mr.  Anderson. —  Q.  How  many  years  did  Mr.  Anderson's  wind- 
mill pump  continue  in  operation? 
A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  it  fail  to  operate  from  getting  out  of  order  ? 
A.  It  was  seldom  out  of  order — no  more  than  a  common  pump. 

Q.  How  many  days,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  did  it  fail  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
for  his  cattle,  from  a  want  of  wind  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation? 
Provided  he  had  a  large  reservoir,  it  would  never  fail. 
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Q.  Did  it  often  piiffor  injury  from  violent  gales  of  wind? 
A.  Never,  at  any  time. 

Q.  Was  it,  on  tlic  whole,  considorod  a  successful,  cheap,  aud  reliable  plan  for  watering  a 
stoek  of  cattle  ? 
A.  It  was. 

The  above  letter  of  Dr.  C,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  A.,  will  suffice  to  put  to  rest  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Cultivator,  It  would  be  needless,  in  Ohio,  to  add  that 
the  statements  of  these  two  p;entleiiien  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  will  only  add  that, 
of  the  numerous  letters  which  I  hace  received  in  regard  to  the  machine,  since  the 
description  of  it  appeared  in  the  Horticulturist,  nine-tenths  of  them  have  contained 
suggestions  for  improving  and  complicating  the  plan.  Its  simplicity  is  the  surety  for 
its  success.  Every  proposed  change  would  either  increase  the  friction  or  the  power, — 
the  one  would  render  a  stronger  wind  necessary  to  set  it  in  operation,  while  the  other 
would  result  in  racking  the  machinery. 

Several  have  been  constructed,  and  failed  because  the  cranks  Lad  too  rauch  sweep, 
and  the  wheels  were  too  large.  The  flange  on  the  axle  should  be  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  allowing  a  play  of  three  inches ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  should  not 
exceed  four  feet.  I  would  in  no  point  vary  it  from  the  plan  figured  and  described  in 
my  first  article. 

The  present  season  has  shown  the  want  of  sucli  a  machine  on  the  premises  of 
almost  every  individual  who  owns  an  acre  of  ground  in  our  country,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprize  that  our  ingenious  mechanics  do  not  supply  what  the  public  stand 
ready  to  purchase. 


ARCHITECTURE  — STYLES    AND     CHANGES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  requcsts  us  to  give  some  remarks  on  the  difterent  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, for  the  information  of  himself  and  others.  In  a  letter  now  before  us  he  says  : 
"I  am  often  puzzled,  when  reading  articles  on  architecture,  for  want  of  some  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles.  I  often  see  buildings  in  wliieh  there  appears  to  be 
want  of  symmetry,  or  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  —  sad  incongruity;  and  yet  I 
am  unable  to  tell  where  the  defect  is,  or  what  would  remedy  it.  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
should  undertake  to  build  myself,  I  should  commit  some  great  blunder.  To  be  sure, 
you  may  say,  get  an  architect.  That  is  right;  but  every  one  who  builds,  should  study 
the  matter  himself — certainly  enough  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 
And  then,  some  of  us  at  the  west,  who  wish  to  put  up  a  cottage,  or  make  an  addition 
to  a  house  already  built,  can  not  command  the  services  of  an  architect." 

To  answer  our  correspondent,  perhaps  we  can  not  do  belter  than  to  quote  pretty 
freely  from  Repton's  Landscape  Gardening.  In  this  country  we  have  very  few  purely 
Gothic,  or  even  Grecian  buildings.  A  glance  at  tlie  annexed  engraving  will  show 
they  are  scarcely  suited  to  huiiian  habitations,  much  less  for  private  residences 


Fig.  1.    Imaginary  composition,  showing,  in  the  background,  the  castellated  Gothic  style  of  architecture;  next  the 
ecclesiastic  Gothic  ;  then,  the  mixed  Gothic ;  next,  the  Grecian,  or  classical  style ;  and,  lastly,  Indian  architecture 

all  buildings  of  architectural  pretensions  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  it  is  well  that  the  leading  features  of  each  should  be  understood. 

"The  Gothic  Style.  —  The  Castle  Character  requires  massive  walls,  with  very 
small  windows,  if  any  are  allowed  to  appear  externally.  The  correct  imitation  of  this, 
in  modern  times,  must  produce  the  effect  of  a  prison. 

"The  Ahhcy  Character  requires  lofty  and  large  apertures,  almost  equally  inapplica- 
ble to  a  house,  although,  in  some  few  rooms,  the  excess  of  light  may  be  subdued  by 
colored  glass.  But  in  the  A.bbey  character  it  is  only  the  chapel,  the  collegiate  church, 
the  hall,  and  the  library,  which  furnish  models  for  a  palace;  all  the  subordinate  parts 
were  the  mean  habitation  of  monks,  or  students,  built  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  with 
such  low  ceilings,  that  they  can  not  be  imitated  in  a  modern  palace,  without  such 
mixture  and  modification  as  tend  to  destroy  the  original  character ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  now  (as  it  was  formerly)  to  adopt  the  mixed  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Gothic,  for  modern  palaces,  if  they  must  be  in  any  style  of  what  is  called  Gothic. 

"  Until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  large  buildings  in  England  had  either 
been  castles  for  security,  or  colleges  and  religious  retreats.  Many  of  these  had  been 
converted  into  palaces,  or  altered  to  adapt  them  to  royal  residences,  by  such  chano-es 
in  their  original  forms,  as,  at  length,  introduced  that  mixed  character,  called  Queen 
£lizabeth''s,  or  House  Gothic. 

"  Yet,  a  mixed  style  is  generally  imperfect :  the  mind  is  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 
combination  of  forms  which  it  has  been  used  to  consider  distinct,  and  at  variance  with 
each  other :  it  feels  an  incongruity  of  character,  like  an  anachronism  in  the  confusion 
of  dates :  it  is  like  uniting,  in  one  object,  infancy  with  old  age,  life  with  death,  or 
things  present  with  things  past. 

"The  Grecian  Style.  —  Under  this  character  are  included  all  buildings  in  Eno-- 
land,  for  which  models  have  been  furnished  from  Greece,  from  Italy,  from  Syria,  and 
from  other  countries,  unmixed  with  the  Gothic  style ;  for  in  all  these  countries  some 
intermixture  of  style  and  dates,  in  what  is  called  the  Grecian  character,  may  be  dis- 
covered :  and  we  are  apt  to  consider,  as  good  specimens,  those  buildings  in  which  the 
greatest  simplicity  prevails,  or,  in  other  words,  those  that  are  most  free  from  mixture. 
Simplicity  is  not  less  necessary  in  the  Gothic  than  in  the  Grecian  style;  yet  it  creates 
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great  difFiciilty  in  its  application  to  both,  if  no  mixture  of  dates  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
respective  styles  of  each.  Thus,  the  English  antiquary  will  discover,  and,  perhaps,  be 
offended  at,  the  mixture  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  the  several  dates  of  subsequent  build- 
ings called  C5othic ;  but  the  man  of  taste  •will  discover  beauty  in  the  combination  of 
different  forms  in  one  great  pile,  or  he  must  turn  with  disgust  from  every  cathedral 
and  abbey  in  the  kingdom.  In  like  manner,  the  traveler  and  connoisseur  in  Grecian 
antiquities,  will  not  only  object  to  more  than  one  of  the  five  orders  in  the  same  build- 
ings, but  will  detect  the  intermixture  of  even  the  minutest  parts  in  detail  ;  while  the 
man  of  taste  will  discover  beauty  and  grace  in  combination  of  forms,  for  which  there 
is  not  authority  in  the  early,  and,  therefore,  most  simple  edifices  of  those  countries. 
It  is  by  such  combinations  only,  that  the  Grecian  style  can  be  made  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  modern  habitation. 

"The  best  models  of  pure  and  simple  Grecian  architecture,  wore  temples,  many 
without  a  rooi"  and  all  without  windows  or  chimneys.  Such  models  might  be  imita- 
ted in  our  churches,  or  public  edifices ;  but  houses  built  from  such  models  would 
become  inconvenient,  in  proportion  as  this  external  simplicity  is  preserved.  For  this 
reason,  Ixigo  Jones,  and  our  early  architects  in  the  Grecian  style,  took  their  models 
from  buildings  of  later  date  (chiefly  Roman),  where  the  different  floors  are  marked  by 
different  orders  placed  one  over  another. 

"  As  the  taste  for  Grecian  architecture  became  more  correct,  and,  by  the  works  of 
Stuart  and  others,  the  more  simple  original  models  became  better  known  in  England, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  adopt  it  in  modern  houses  ;  but  a  palace,  or  even 
a  moderate  sized  residence,  can  not  be  entirely  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  like  a  Gre- 
cian temple ;  and,  therefore,  the  portico  alone  has  been  generally  adopted.* 

"The  Modern  Style.  —  The  numerous  difliculties  in  reconciling  the  internal  con- 
venience of  a  house  to  the  external  application  of  Grecian  columns  of  any  order,  at 
length  banished  columns  altogether,  and  introduced  a  new  style,  which  is,  strictly,  of 
no  character.  This  consists  of  a  plain  building,  with  rows  of  square  windows  at  equal 
distances  ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  a  Grecian  cornice,  it  is  called  a  Grecian  building  : 
if,  instead  of  the  cornice,  certain  notches  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  is  called  a 
Gotliic  building.  Thus  has  the  rage  for  simplicity,  the  dread  of  mixing  dates,  and  the 
difficulty  of  adding  ornament  to  utility,  alike  corrupted  and  exploded  both  the  Grecian 
and  the  Gothic  style  in  our  modern  buildings. 

"  Without  a  bigoted  attachment  to  either,  every  one  must  confess  that  there  are  a 
thousand  beauties  and  graces  in  each,  which  deserve  our  admiration,  although  they 
can  not,  without  violence,  be  made  subservient  to  modern  residence. 

"  In  this  inquiry,  no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  the  difference  of  climate,  and 
the  influence  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  on  the  different  styles,  because  grace  and 
beauty  of  form,  in  ornament  and  decorations,  may  be  considered,  without  always 

*  The  diffleultj'  of  adapting  any  order  of  columns  to  the  windows  of  a  house,  is  evident  from  the  portico  being  some- 
times confined  to  the  ground  floor  only,  sometimes  extended  two,  or  even  three,  floors,  and  sometimes  raised  on  a 
basement  of  arches,  unknown  to  the  Grecian  character.  A  more  classic  expedient  has  been  devised  by  the  ingenious 
aullior  of  the  Antiquities  of  Grecia  Magna,  in  his  designs  for  Harford  and  Downham  colleges ;  but  such  lofty  portion 
of  windows,  though  allowable  in  a  public  building,  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  house. 
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anneJng  ideas  of  utility ;  if  they  can  be  blended,  it  is  the  perfection  of  art  in  every 
province ;  and,  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  new  forms  to  new  uses,  consists  the 
genius  of  the  artist. 

"But  there  is  another  consideration  of  greater  importance,  which  relates  to  the 
material  of  which  the  building  is  constructed. 

"  The  eye  will  not  be  pleased  with  that  to  which  the  mind  can  not  be  reconciled  : 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  construction  is  safe,  and  that  the  material  is  equal  to  its 
office.  The  resistance  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  stone;  but  if  iron  columns  be 
made  to  represent  stone,  they  will  appear  too  light  and  weak.  On  the  contrary,  it 
stone  columns  be  made  to  resemble  metal,  they  will  appear  too  heavy  and  massive. 
And  if  either  of  those  materials  be  made  to  imitate  wood,  not  only  the  relative 
strength  of  each  must  be  considered,  but  also  the  Principles  of  Construction^  which 
are  totally  difterent  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles.* 
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Fig.  2.    Sketch  exhibiting  the  principles  of  pressure  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  and  Indian  architecture. 

"  Of  Grecian  Coxstructiox. — According  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  all  matter  at  rest 
keeps  its  place  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  only  to  be  removed  by  superior  force  acting  in  a 
different  direction.  A  perpendicular  rock,  or  a  solid  upright  wall,  will  preserve  the  same 
position  so  long  as  its  substance  endures.    On  this  principle  of  perpendicular  pressure  all 


Fig.  3.    Sketch  exhibiting  the  progress  of  Grecian  architecture,  from  the  cohimns  and  beams  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  with  the  bark  on,  to  the  Doric  order,  with  fluted  shafts,  &c. 

Grecian  architecture  is  founded.  Hence  have  arisen  the  relative  proportions  and  inter- 
columniations  in  the  different  orders,  from  the  heaviest  Doric  to  the  most  graceful  Corin- 
thian, the  distances  being  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  parts  supporting  and  supported 

remark  is  every  day  confirmed  by  the  too  slender  groins  of  Gothic  arches,  to  imitate  stone,  in  plaster,  or  cast 
and  the  too  slender  columns  of  Grecian  architecture  in  wood,  painted  to  imitate  stone  and  marble. 
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"Although  it  is  probable  that  the  first  buildings  were  of  wood,  and  that  rude  trees 
SHjjfjested  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order,  yet,  the  origin  of  Grecian  architecture 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  one  stone  laid  flat  upon  another,  and  the  aperture,  or 
void,  between  two  upright  stones,  was  covered  by  a  third  placed  across  them :  thus 
the  width  of  the  opening  was  limited  by  the  length  of  the  cross-stone;  consequently, 
this  mode  of  structure  ro(|uired  large  blocks  of  stone,  when  that  material  was  used 
[see  fig.  3]. 

''  The  difficulty  of  procuring  such  large  blocks  as  were  required  for  this  mode  of 

construction,  suggested  the  idea  of  producing 
wide  apertures  by  a  different  expedient;  and 
this  introduced  the  arch. 

"Of  Gothic  Construction.  —  In  every 
arch,  whether  a  segment  of  a  circle,  an  ellipsis, 
or  in  the  pointed  arches,  called  Gothic,  there 
is  a  great  lateral  pressure.  This  constitutes 
the  leading  principle  of  construction  in  Gothic 
architecture,  which  depends  on  its  abuttals 
[see  fig.  2].  An  arch  may  sometimes  abut 
against  a  rock,  as  in  bridges ;  or  against  a  pier 
of  masonry,  as  in  castles,  &c. ;  but,  in  light 
Gothic  structures,  the  abuttals  consist  of  but- 
tresses to  counteract  the  lateral  pressure  ;  and 
C'^''^-^"'^'''*t>^T>lL''f^  where  such  buttresses  are  not  sufficiently 
''^jp^"^       heavy,  additional  weight  is  used  under  the 

Fig.  4.    Sketch  exhibiting  the  principle  of  forming      VarioUS    formS    of   pinnaclcS,    Or    fiuials,    which 

abutments  for  Gothic  arches,  as  generally  aUoi.t-    lij^ye  often  been  mistaken  for  mere  ornaments, 

ed  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  ,  .        , 

of  no  use  in  the  construction  ;  and  these  are 
sometimes  placed  at  a  distance,  when  they  are  connected  by  what  are  called  flying 
buttresses,  like  those  at  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  [see  fig.  4]. 

"Of  Indian  Construction.  —  Under  the  name  of  Indian  Architecture,  maybe 
included  Hindtlstan,  Gentoo,  Chinese,  or  Turkish ;  which  latter  is  a  mixture  of  the 
other  three.  But  this  construction  is  distinct  from  the  Gothic,  in  having  little  or  no 
lateral  pressure;  and  from  the  Grecian,  in  having  a  dift'erent  mode  of  applying  the 
perpendicular  pressure ;  for  although,  at  the  first  sight,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
the  arches  constructed  on  a  center,  like  those  of  Europe,  yet,  on  a  closer  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  horizontal  strata,  supported  by  what  is  technically 
called  '■corbelling  out,''  or  placing  the  materials  in  such  a  position  that  the  aperture 
may  be  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  by  each  stratum  of  stone  over  hanging  the 
other  [see  fig.  2].  From  the  specimens  discovered  in  the  Indian  excavations,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  original  idea  was  taken  from  those  subterraneous  caves  or  grottos. 

"The  people  who  formed  these  awful  wonders  of  antiquity,  instead  of  erecting 
buildings  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  began  their  operations  by  cutting  away  the 
foundation  of  a  rock,  to  obtain  room  below,  without  endangering  the  superstructure 
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and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  Indian  architecture  seems  to  have  grown  from  the  rudest 
excavations  of  Troglodite  savages,  to  the  most  beautiful  forms  discovered  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Salsetta,  of  Elora,  and 
Elephantis. 

'•  When  these  natural  sub- 
terraneous vaults  were  imitated 
above  ground,  in  buildings  of 
later  date,  the  same  construc- 
tion prevailed ;  and,  therefore, 
both  in  the  arches  and  domes 
of  the  Indian  style,  we  observe 
the  same  principle  of  perpen- 
dicular pressure  [see  fig.  5.] 

"  Application  of  Indian 
Architecture.  —  Having  al- 
ready shown   the   difficulty  of 


Fig.  5.  Imaginary  sketch,  exhibiting  the  principle  of  perpendicular 
pressure  in  the  artificial  vaults  made  in  the  native  rock  in  India, 
and  also  in  the  arches  of  buildings  in  the  Indian  style. 


adapting  either  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  styles  to  the  character  of  an  English  residence, 
this  newly  discovered  style  of  architecture  seems  to  present  a  new  expedient  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  forms  made  known  to  this  country  by  the  accurate  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Daniell,  and  other  artists,  which  have  opened  new  sources  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

"To  the  materitds  of  wood  and  stone  we  have  lately  added  that  of  cast-iron, 
unknown  in  former  times,  either  in  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  some  light  parts  of  the  Indian  style. 

"In  Grecian  architecture,  the  artist  is  confined  to  five  (or,  rather,  only  to  three) 
different  orders  of  columns,  so  restricted  in  their  relative  proportions  that  they  are 
seldom  used  externally,  with  good  effect,  in  modern  houses,  and  are  generally  found 
too  bulky  for  internal  use.  Indian  architecture  presents  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
and  proportions  of  pillars,  from  the  ponderous  supports  of  the  cavern,  to  the  light, 
airy  shafts  which  enrich  their  corridors,  or  support  their  verandas.  This  alone  would 
justify  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  style,  untried,  for  the  purpose  to  which  other  styles 
have  been  found  inapplicable  or  inadequate. 

"It  is  difficult  for  an  artist  at  once  to  divest  himself  of  forms  he  has  long  studied. 
This  will  account  for  the  confusion  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  in  the  works  of  John  of 
Padua,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others,  about  the  same  date,  wliich  occasioned  that  mixture 
of  style,  condemned  in  after-times  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  The  same  thino- 
may  be  observed  in  the  first  introduction  of  Gothic,  mixed  with  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man which  preceded  it :  and  the  same  will,  doubtless,  happen  in  many  instances, 
during  the  introductory  application  of  Indian  architecture  to  English  uses,  while  a 
false  taste  will  both  admire  and  condemn,  without  any  true  standard,  the  various 
forms  of  novelty. 

If  I  might  humbly  venture  to  suggest  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  recom 
mend  the  use  only  of  such  Indian  forms,  or  proportions,  as  bear  the  least  resemblance 


to  those  cither  of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  style,  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  com- 
pared. If  the  pillars  resemble  Grecian  coiinnns  [compare  fig.  0  with  fig.  7],  or  if  the 
apertures  resemble  (Juthic  arches,  they  will  otiend,  by  seeming  to  be  incorrect  speci- 


Fig.  G.  From  an  endless  variety  of  columns  used  in  Ilindoo  architecture,  the  ahove  few  examples  are  inserted,  that 
their  relative  proportions  may  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  those  of  the  orders  to  which  Grecian  architecture 
is  necessarily  confined. 


Tuscan. 


Done, 


Ionic. 


Composite. 


Fig.  7.    Specimens  of  columns  of  the  different  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  given  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the 
comparison  between  them  and  the  Hindoo  buildings. 

mens  of  well-known  forms,  and   create  a  mixed  style,  as  disgusting  to  the  classic 
observer  as  the  mixture  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gothic.     13ut  if,  from  the  best  models  of 
Indian  structures,  such  parts  only  be  selected  as  can  not  be  compared  with  any  k 
of  English  buildings,  even  those  whom  novelty  can  not  delight,  will  have 


cause  to  regret  the  introduction  of  new  beauties.  Without  strictly  copying  either  the 
mosques,  or  the  mausoleums,  or  the  se7-uis,  or  the  hill-forts,  or  the  excavations  of  the 
east,  the  most  varied  and  graceful  forms  should  be  selected,  with  such  combinations, 
or  even  occasional  deviations  and  improvement,  as  the  gt-ueral  character  and  princi- 
ples of  construction  will  admit;  for  which  purpose  the  specimens  [see  figs.  6  and  7] 
are  submitted  for  consideration  as  general  hints,  rather  than  as  finished  designs. 


Vi^A*  M«*^  WW 


A     SYMMETRICAL     COTTAGE. 

BY   AUSTIN   &   WAKNER,    ROCHESTER. 

WnoEVER  loves  symmetry  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  cottage  beautj-,  inchiding  good 
jiroportion,  tasteful  forms,  and  chasteness  of  ornament,  we  think  can  not  but  like  this 
design,  since  it  unites  all  tliese  requisites.  It  is  an  illustration  of  a  cottage  made 
ornamental  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  without  sacrificing  truthfulness  to  that  kind 
of  tasteful  simplicity  which  is  the  true  touchstone  of  cottage  beauty. 

y/^-^' —  


V 


A     SVMMKTIMCAL    (OTTA*.!:. 


This  cottage  is  entered  by  means  of  an  ample  liaIl,off  wliich  is  the  parlor,  15  ft.  by 

15  ft.  G  in.  The  dining  and  living  room  is  entered  from  oitlur  tlie  hall  or  parlor,  and 
is  15  ft.  0  in.  by  14  ft.,  having  closets,  also  a  closet  under  stairs.  Adjacent  to  the 
dining-room  is  the  nursery,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  G  in.,   having  a  bathing-room  and  closet. 


GROUND    KLOOU. 


SECOND    KI.OOR. 


Off  of  dining  room  is  the  kitchen,  15  ft.  G  in.  by  12  ft.  6  in.,  having  an  ample  pantry, 
sink  room,  &c.  The  back  stairs  ascend  from  the  sink-room,  which  is  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  slops,  &c.,  from  the  second  story  can  be  brought  down  these  stairs  without 
being  seen  from  any  of  the  principal  rooms.  Entrance  to  the  cellar  from  tlie  kitchen. 
In  the  hall  is  the  principal  stairs  leading  to  second  story,  which  is  divided  into  bed- 
rooms having  closets  attached  ;  also  inclosed  stairs  to  attic,  in  which  there  are  three 
large  sleeping-rooms,  with  store-rooms,  &c.  The  little  front  room  in  second  story  would 
make  a  bed-room  if  required,  or  a  dressing  room  attached  to  the  large  front  bed-room. 
First  story  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  second  story  8  ft.  high.  The  superstructure  is  framed, 
sheathed  on  the  outside  with  1.^  in.  boards  about  9  in.  wide,  put  on  horizontally,  and 
rebated  to  imitate  block  work,  and  painted  three  good  coats,  the  last  two  to  be 
sanded  ;  thus  making  the  building  appear  like  a  stone  one,  with  very  little  expense. 
To  be  plastered  on  the  inside  two  coats  (browning  and  white  finish).  The  inside  finish 
is  to  be  plain  and  neat.  Architraves  in  principal  story  to  be  7  in.  wide,  bevelled  I 
those  in  the  second  story,  G  in.     The  building  finished  complete,  will  cost  about  $2 


JI^^ 
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Eo^eIgi(]    Koflces. 


Effects  of  Winter  on  Conifers. — The  last  winter  lias  enabled  us  to  judge  more  correctly  than 
before  of  the  effects  of  as  low  a  temperature  as  we  usually  experience,  even  in  extreme  cases, 
upon  most  of  the  newly  introduced  trees  and  shrubs.  From  information  communicated  to  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  and  fiom  several  other  sources,  the  Horticultural  Society  have  been  able  to 
cause  an  instructive  return  to  be  prepared,  which  is  published  in  the  number  of  their  journal 
just  out.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  innumerable 
lovers  of  "hardy"  plants,  who  spend  large  sums  of  money  upon  their  acquisition,  and  wlio  are 
greatly  annoyed  when  the  assurances  that  they  have  received  of  a  costly  plant  being  certainly 
quite  hardy,  prove  to  be  fallacious.  To  be  hardy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  tree  must  be 
able  to  bear  not  only  our  ordinary  winters,  which  are  remarkable  only  for  their  mildness,  but 
those  instances  of  much  lower  temperature  which  are  certain  to  occurr  every  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  of  which  we  have  no  previous  warning. 

The  question  of  hardiness  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  conclusively.  Mere  identity  ol 
temperature  does  not  indicate  identity  of  climates;  the  thermometer  may  fall  to  zero  in  two 
places,  of  which  one  has  a  warm,  dry,  well  drained  soil,  the  other  a  cold,  damp,  heavy  soil,  and 
plants  will  escape  in  the  first  which  perish  in  the  last.  A  great  variety  of  analogous  circumstances, 
unobserved,  and  perhaps  inappreciable,  assist  in  complicating  the  matter,  so  that,  for  absolute 
exactness,  each  species  of  tree  would  require  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  dissertation.  But  life  is 
too  short  for  us  to  wait  for  elaborate  inquiries,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  such  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth  as  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  such  truth  is 
by  obtaining  returns  from  many  different  places,  in  different  situations,  and  conqiariug  the 
evidence  relating  to  each  new  species  with  that  collected  in  the  same  places  concerning  well-known 
plants  now  familiar  in  all  gardens.  To  say  that  a  species  will  bear  an  ordinary  winter  is  too 
vague  an  assertion  to  be  useful.  To  say  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  an  evergreen  Oak  or  a  Sweet  Bay, 
or  a  common  Laurel,  is  intelligible  to  every  one.  The  memoranda  published  by  the  Ilorticultiu-al 
Society  furnish  data  for  such  a  comparison,  which  every  reader  can  make  for  himself.  Our  limited 
space  only  enables  us  to  give  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  regards  a  few  of  the  more  intere?tiug 
cases. 

Among  the  true  Pines  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  all  places,  except  the  warm  south 
and  south-western  districts,  the  following  are  too  tender  to  be  worth  planting,  viz:  Devoniana, 
Grenvilloe,  filifolia,  Iciophijlla,  apulcensis,  Hartwcgi,  jmtula,  Tcocote,  Russtlliaiia,  canariensis,  Mas- 
soniana,  Winccsteriana,  Gordoniana,  halepensh,  .\ine71sis,  Orizaba',  occidentalis,  and  pseudo-ntrobus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  following  seems  to  be  established,  viz:  Llavcana, 
Gerardiana,  tuberculata,  palustris,  radiata,  macrocarpa,  Bcnthainiana,  Lindleyana,  Fremontiana, 
muricata,  Montezumce,  Ayacahuitc,  cembroides,  osieospjernia,  Pcuce,  pcrsica,  and  Brutia.  With  regard 
to  P.  insiynis  the  evidence  is  conflicting;  there  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  within  our  own  know- 
ledge which  is  inexplicable ;  in  the  garden  of  the  Ilorticultural  Society  were  two  good  sized 
specimens,  one  rather  younger  than  the  other;  the  former  sheltered  partially  by  a  wall,  the  latter 
as  much  or  more  sheltered  by  a  conservatory;  the  younger  died,  the  older  sustained  no  injury: 
80  again  at  Congleton,  some  are  returned  killed,  others  as  having  escaped ;  at  Ossington,  where 
the  Sweet  Bays  perished,  this  plant  was  uninjured,  and  it  is  returned  by  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Notting- 
ham, where  the  frost  was  more  intense  than  elsewhere,  as  being  merely  "injured."  We  incline 
to  regard  the  plant  as  hardy  after  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Spruces  the  following  seem  h&viy,  \\z:  Abies  Sinithiana,  Morinda,  orientalis,  and  all   the     ^ 

egon  kinds;  but  A.  Brunoniana  is  undoubtedly  tender.  )il 


<?^i 
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Among  Silvers  and  their  allies,  Abies  Pinsapo,  Wtbbiana,  jezoensis,  cephalonica,  Nordmanniana, 
and  Pirhta  are  liardy;  on  tlie  contrary,  A.  reHgiosa  will  not  stand. 

All  Larches  except  Griffithi  seem  to  be  hardy. 

The  C'l'dar  of  Lebanon  i-oprcsents  sufficiently  tlic  constitution  of  other  Cedars ;  the  reports  respect- 
in;^  the  Deodar  are  much  the  same;  in  both  cases  jilants  have  died,  or  suffered,  or  escaped. 
Practically  we  may  regard  the  Deodar  when  old  and  well  establisheil,  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  ;  when  young  it  grows  so  fiist  as  to  be  more  susceptible  of  very  severe  spring  frosts. 
Thus  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  18°,  on  the  24th  of  last  April,  the  young  Deodars  were  in  full 
growth  in  Mr.  Glenpinnixg's  nursery,  at  Tui-nham  Green,  and  nearly  all  perished.  The  young 
wood  of  the  common  Walnut  was  killed  at  the  same  time. 

xVmong  Cypresses,  Cupresms  funebris  appears  to  be  unsuited  to  Nottinghamshire  and  the  coun- 
ties to  the  North,  probably  because  it  has  not  summer  heat  enough;  the  same  may  be  inferred  of 
C.  Uhdeana,  Gove7iiana,  torulosa  and  thurifera ;  C.  macrocarpa  appears  to  be  more  hardy,  for  no 
plant  was  quite  killed  even  at  Ossington,  and  at  Oulton  it  sustained  little  injury.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  returned  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  among  his  killed.  We  have  some  hope  that  all  these 
Cypresses  will  become  hardier  as  the  specimens  acquire  age ;  while  young  they  grow  so  fast  and 
so  late  as  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold. 

Tlie  returns  relating  [to  Junipers  show  how  little  they  are  cultivated.  It,  however,  appeal^3 
certain  that  J.  cxccha,  i^qitnmata,  recurva,  chine7if,u,japoniea,  and?r.cxicana  are  hardy;  andBermu- 
diana,  tetragona,  and  Bedfurdinna  unmistakably  tender. 

Among  other  Coniferous  plants,  Arancaria  hnbricata  has  suffered  far  more  than  was  expected, 
and  evidently  will  not  bear  the  climate  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  bordering  counties;  this  is  aveiy 
unexpected  result ;  it  seems  also  to  be  ascertained  that  in  a  climate  that  suits  it,  it  will  bear  well 
exposure  to  the  sea,  a  quality  of  which  those  who  live  on  the  coast,  where  there  is  no  chalk,  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves.  The  other  Araucarias  are  not  worth  further  trial.  All  species  of 
CaMilris  are  tender.  All  the  Cephalotaxi  are  as  hardy  as  Yews;  a  great  discovery,  considering 
how  handsome  these  evergreens  are.  Cryptomeri.is,  when  in  health,  suffer  nothing;  even  the 
fine  variety  Lubbi,  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitcnzorg  in  Java,  was  untouch- 
ed so  far  north  as  Cheshire  ;  but  unhealthy  specimens  were  turned  brown  in  many  places.  Con- 
cerning Cunninghamia  we  have  no  northern  evidence;  up  to  the  latitude  of  London  it  may  be 
regarded  as  about  as  hardy  as  a  Sweet  Bay  or  Magnolia  grandijlora.  Dacrydiums,  Phyllodades 
and  LMmmai-s  are  not  worth  further  trial.  Of  Fitzroya  we  have  the  following  account:  "Not  in- 
jured, Chi>sw!cJc  ;  cut  back  to  the  main  stem,  but  recovering,  Acton  Green  ;  not  affected  during 
the  winter,  Bagshot ;  stood  well,  not  being  injured  in  the  least,  Ware ;  leader  killed  down  —  sup- 
posed to  be  hardy,  Alton;  unhurt,  Rollenton ;  escaped  with  slight  injury,  Cojigleton;  not  hurt, 
Exiter ;  uninjured,  Singliton;  under  south-east  wall,  leader  killed  about  5  or  6  inches,  Southamp- 
ton ;  slightly  protected,  uninjured,  Bicton  ,•"  we  therefore  regard  it  as  hardy,  the  injury  it  sustain- 
ed Ijeing  probably  caused  by  the  youth  and  rapid  growth  of  the  specimens.  Glyptostrobus  is 
hardy.  L'bocedrus  chilensis  is  an  unanticipated  addition  to  hardy  Conifers ;  it  seems  to  be  un- 
doubtedly as  hardy  as  a  Chinese  Arbor  Yitse.  Concerning  the  Podocarps  all  remains  uncertain  ; 
they  are  worth  further  trial.  Retinisporas  seem  to  be  tender.  Of  Saxo-Gotha?a  the  reports  are 
contradictory ;  the  following  is  the  return  concerning  it : — "Is  scarcely  alive,  but  not  quite  killed, 
although  hopeless,  Chimnck  ;  cut  back  to  the  main  stem,  but  recovering,  Acton  Green;  not  affect- 
ed during  the  winter,  Bngshot ;  stood  well,  not  being  injured  in  the  least,  Ware;  perfectly  hardy, 
Alton;  unhurt,  Rollcaton ;  escaped  with  slight  injury,  Congleton ;  not  hurt,  Ex-ter ;  uninjured. 
Singleton  ;  promises  to  prove  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Yews,  Biclon,"  We  hope  the  Bicton  judg- 
ment will  be  confirmed  ;  we  know  that  the  jdant  which  died  at  Chiswick  was  out  of  health ;  and 
tliat  the  specimen  at  Acton  Green,  although  it  had  grown  very  fast  and  failed  to  ripen  its  wood, 
exhibited  no  sign  of  suffering  till  the  thermometer  fell  to  4",  and  was  succeeded  by  a  bright  morn- 
ing sun.  Taxodlwn  seinpcrvirens  must  receive  a  verdict  of  hardy,  although  its  leaves  and  young 
shoots  were  nipped  and  turned  brown  ;  the  common  Yew  was  as  much  hurt  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially plants  transplanted  in  the  previous  autumn.  Thujas,  all  hardy.  Al)out  Torreya  nucifera 
there  is  but  one  return,  from  Hampshire,  and  that  is  favorable. — Gard.  Chron, 
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Palace  Gardens,  Hampton  Court. — Tn  no  previous  season  do  we  recollect  having  seen  these  in 
better  condition  than  they  are  at  present;  and  that  their  noble  avenues,  broad  gravel  walks  close- 
ly shaven  verdant  lawns,  and  shady  retreats,  are  appreciated  by  the  public,  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  visitors  who  daily  frequent  them.  The  flower  beds  are  just  now  at  their  best ;  among 
them  are  famous  masses  oi  hed'ajforibunda,  integrifoUa,  and  amplexicaulisQ,a\QCo\siV\&s,;  ^fountain 
of  Light,  Flotver  of  the  Day,  Tom  Thumb,  Frogmore,  and  Fair  Helen  Gei-aniums ;  the  variega- 
ted and  blue  Mexican  Ageratums;  the  Globe,  Rlccarton,  and  Carolhia  Fuchsias;  the  dwarf  purple 
flowered  Dahila  zelinda,  which,  when  grown  on  poor  soil,  does  not  rise  above  a  foot  in  height, 
and  is  very  pretty ;  variegated  Alyssum,  quite  a  compact  mass  of  snow  blossom  ;  together  with 
beds  of  Robinson's  Defiance  Verbena  mixed  with  Mangles'  variegated  Geranium ;  charming 
clumps  of  Glove  Carnations,  and  of  Rom  Dcvoniensis.  The  latter  is  found  to  bloom  beautifully 
here  every  season,  and  is  much  admired,  as  is  also  the  Souvenir  de  Mabnaison.  Surrounding  the 
lawn  are  several  fine  pillar  Roses,  which,  when  in  bloom,  are  striking  and  handsome.  They 
vary  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height.  The  sorts  are  Brennus,  Chenedule,  Coupe,  d'  Hebe,  Lamarque, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Madame  Laffay,  Falgens,  Mrs.  Elliot,  and  William  Jesse,  &c.  The  wall 
along  the  side  of  the  broad  walk  from  the  "  Flower-pot  Gate"  to  the  river,  is  covered  with  Roses, 
Honeysuckles,  Chimonanthns,  Ceanothiises,  Magnolias,  Jasmines,  and  Clematises,  &c.  These  are 
not  so  trimly  trained  as  to  render  them  stiff  and  formal ;  but  are  allowed  such  freedom  of 
growth  as  gives  them  a  luxuriant  and  graceful  appearance.  In  the  "fountain  court"  the  basin  is 
encircled  with  large  scarlet  Geraniums  in  pots,  consisting  of  To7n  Tlimnb,  Floicer  of  the  Day,  and 
standard  Fuchsias,  which  give  to  this  quiet  square  a  gaity  which  it  never  before  possessed.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Neil,  who  is  gardener  here,  wiuteri  these  specimens  is  as  follows : — As  soon  as 
frost  sets  in  he  packs  them  closely  together  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keeps  them  perfectly  dry  till 
spring,  when  he  fresh  pots  them,  and  places  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  which  they  push  rapidly 
and  soon  come  into  flower,  and  continue  so  all  the  season. 

As  regards  the  walks,  they  are  in  beautiful  order — a  condition  in  which  they  are  maintained 
by  means  of  boiling  salt  water  applied  to  them,  as  often  as  they  require  it,  from  a  macliine 
something  like  that  emjiloyed  for  the  same  purpose  by  Mr.  Fleming.  It  is  an  oval  copper  cylin- 
der encased  (except  the  top)  in  iron,  so  as  to  have  a  flue  all  round  it ;  it  holds  about  37  gallons 
of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  furnace  below,  and  it  is  spread  over  the  walks 
from  a  perforated  pipe  like  that  attached  to  carts  for  watering  streets.  It  is  set  on  low  broad 
wheels  and  is  easily  drawn  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  all  admit  that  its  working  and  efficiency  are 
most  satisfactory.  It  was  made,  we  were  informed,  in  Kingston,  from  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr. 
Neil,  and  cost  about  20l. 

The  large  Vine  has  upwards  of  1600  bunches  of  Grapes  on  it  this  season,  and  appears  to  be  in 
excellent  health.  A  new  greenhouse,  aerated  by  means  of  Mooue's  patent  ventilators,  has  lately 
been  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  tender  plants  in  winter,  and  we  observed  that  the  gold 
and  silver  fish  pond  and  canal  have  been  cleaned  and  otherwise  put  in  good  condition. —  Garden 
Chronicle. 


Calyptkaria  n^EMANTiiA,  Planchon  and  Lind£n. — "  This  is  by  far  tlie  finest  Melastomad  which 
has  ever  been  brought  fo  Evlrope,  not  even  excepting  the  Medinilla  7)iagniHca.  The  figure  in  the 
'Flore  des  Serves'  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plant,  without  render- 
ing it  neces-'ary  to  speak  of  the  size  and  abundance  of  its  brilliant  flowers,  or  of  the  blood-red 
color  to  which  it  owes  its  native  name  of  Sangrede  toro  (Bull's  blood.)  It  is  a  bushy  freely  flow- 
ering shrub,  with  a  rusty  down  all  over  its  branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  pedicels,  caly.x,  and  the 
lower  sui'faee  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  themselves  are  extremely  thick  and  coriaceous,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautifully  reticulated  nerves.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  as  much  as  2  feet 
in  length,  and  bear  each  15  or  20  flowers,  with  fleshy  persistent  petals,  and  a  calyx  opening  into 
the  shape  of  a  8oa]i-box. 

It  was  discovered  in    1847  by  Mr.  Soiilim  upon  the  far-famed  Paramo  de  Cachiri,  and  has 

been  met  with  by  the  same  traveller  in  tlie  provinoe  of  Ocafja,  whence  he  has  sent  home 

suckers  and  seeds.     It  grows  in  a  clay  soil,  at  a  height  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet,  and  in 
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company  with  several  other  beautiful  plants  whicli  liuvc  also  reached  u?,  and  to  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  draw  attention.  Among  them  are  Pardicn  nutans,  with  gracefully  bonding  spikes  of 
wliite  bracts  and  delocate  pink  flowers;  Gonocafi/x  pulchcr,  a  pretty  little  slinib  with  thick  fleshy 
nearly  orbicular  leaves,  and  numerous  bright  red  tubular  flowers;  Clethra  conmnUix,  with  leaves 
like  Vacciniian,  and  pretty  white  corymbose  flowers;  several  magnificent  i^'ariVw;  the  pretty 
Bfijonia  miniata,  introduced  last  year,  and  already  known  for  the  ease  and  abundance  with  which 
it  flowers;  and  lastly,  several  very  fine  species  of  X/sia/t^Z/ws,  which  we  succeeded  in  rai.-ing 
from  seed,  but  which  afterwards  died  in  spite  of  our  utmost  care." — Linden's  Catalogue,  1854. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  in  our  herbarium,  from  Mr.  Linden,  which  enables  us  to  verify  the 
exactness  of  the  foregoing  account  to  a  great  extent.  The  figures  in  the  Flore  des  Serres  rcjirc- 
scnts  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  plants.  It  is  said  to  hold  its  petals,  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  Melastomads,  and  if  so,  it  will  far  eclipse  oveiy  crimson  flowered  species  in  cultivation. 
For  exhibiting  it  will  rank  with  Indian  Azaleas  or  crimson  Rhododendrons.  The  high  price  at 
which  it  is  about  to  be  "  let  out,"  viz,  50  fr.  each,  shows  what  a  value  is  put  upon  it  by  its  spiri- 
ted importer. 

Among  Jlelastomads  the  genus  is  remarkable  for  having  tlie  operculate  calyx  of  an  Eucalyptus, 
but  buried  in  ferruginous  felt. — Gard.  Cliron. 


WrNTKRixG  Verbenas. — Having  succeeded  in  keeping  the  different  sorts  of  Verbenas  in  small 
pots  through  the  winter,  when  my  neighbors  have  failed,  I  beg  to  state  the  method  I  adopt.  In 
the  first  or  second  week  in  July,  I  strike  in  3-inch  pots  as  many  cuttings  of  the  different  kinds  as 
I  require  for  filling  the  beds  in  the  following  year,  about  si.K  pots  of  a  sort  being  sufficient.  Ear- 
ly in  August,  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots,  I  prepare  as  many  boxes,  two  feet  square,  as  I  have 
sorts,  filling  one-third  of  each  box  with  broken  tiles,  and  the  rest  with  one  part  sand,  one  leaf 
mould,  and  two  jiarts  good  rich  loam.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  them  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  the  shoots  being  pegged  down  they  soon  take  root  all  over  the  box,  and  form  one  mass. 
The  boxes  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  the  lights  are  thrown  off,  except  in 
wet  or  frcsty  weather.  Early  in  the  spring  they  begin  to  make  young  shoots,  which  I  pot  in  3 
inch  pots,  and  strike  in  a  Cucumber  frame ;  these  will  be  ready  to  plont  out  by  the  end  of  April, 
at  which  time  the  boxes  are  turned  out,  one  side  being  removed,  and  the  mass  planted  in  the 
centre  of  a  bed.  The  bed  is  then  filled  up  with  the  young  plants  from  the  Sinch  pots;  those 
out  of  the  boxes,  being  oldest  and  strongest,  take  the  lead  and  keep  it  ;  thus  the  plants  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  being  the  highest,  a  striking  effect  is  produced. — G.  F.,  Gard  Chron. 


Begonia  opultflora. — Putzcys. — "This  remarkable  species  is  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  genus, 
and  will  no  doubt  become  a  favorite  among  the  many  persons  who  admire  this  interesting  fami- 
ly. Some  notion  of  the  plant  may  be  obtained  by  imagining  a  small  bush  with  thick  shining 
leave?,  covered  with  heads  of  flowers  looking  something  like  those  of  the  common  Gueldres  Hose 
{ Viburnum  opulus,)  but  of  a  more  delicate  texture  and  of  a  much  purer  white,  and  forming  an 
admiraVde  background  to  golden  yellow  stamens.  The  species  was  discovered  by  M.  Sciilim  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  province  of  Soto  (New  Grenada.)     Price  15  fr." — Linden' s  Catalogue,  1854. 

We  know  nothing  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition. — Gard.  Chron. 
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The  Concoed  Grape.— Numerous  correspondents  write  as  that  they  were  disappointed 
at  not  finding  an  expression  of  our  opinion  of  this  fruit,  in  the  October  number.  "We  will 
give  it  now.  It  was  presented,  in  large  quantities,  before  the  Pomological  Society  at  Boston, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it  carefully  at  home,  Mr.  Bull  having  politely 
sent  us  a  box  of  them.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  Grape,  both  bunch  and  berry  resembling 
the  Isabella  in  appearance,  save  that  the  bunch  is  usually  more  compact  and  the  berry 
rounder  and  has  a  thicker  coat  of  bloom.  It  has  the  same  foxy  perfume  and  flavor  of  the 
Isalella,  but  stronger ;  Avhen  a  few  berries  are  eaten,  a  prickling  sensation  is  produced  on 
the  tongue.  This  has  been  remarked  by  all  who  have  tested  it,  as  far  as  we  know.  It  is 
very  juicy,  and  we  think  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  wine  grape.  For  the  table,  however, 
we  do  not  consider  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  Isabella;  and  in  this  opinion  nearly  all  disin- 
terested parties,  whom  we  have  conversed  with,  agree.  It  was  tested  and  compared  with 
the  Isahella^  at  Boston,  grown  at  Weston,  not  far  from  Concord ;  and  not  one  on  the  com- 
mittee considered  it  as  good.  We  have  again  compared  it  with  Isabellas  grown  here,  and 
the  latter  has  been  unanimously  pronounced  superior. 

Yet  we  regard  the  Grape  as  an  important  acquisition,  as  ripening  earlier  than  either  the 
Catawba  or  Isabella^  and  therefore  likely  to  furnish  northern  sections  with  a  Grape,  where 
heretofore  no  good  Grapes  have  ripened.  It  may  be  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isadella^ 
but  not  more,  we  think;  for  ripe  Isalellas^  fully  ripe  and  excellent^  grown  within  ten  miles 
or  less  of  Concord,  were  shown  beside  it  at  Boston.  The  location,  however,  must  have 
been  a  very  favorable  one;  for  most  people  seemed  surprised  to  see  it  ripe  so  early,  and 
some,  Mr.  Hovey  included,  asserted  very  positively  that  they  were  not  Isabellas  but  verita- 
ble Concords.  Mr.  Hovey  adhered  to  this  opinion,  we  believe,  until  he  went  out  to  Weston 
and  examined  the  vine  from  Avhich  the  Isabellas  were  gathered.  From  this  one  would 
suppose  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  Grapes ;  and  so  there  is ;  but  the 
form  and  flavor  are  both  dififerent,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  the  canes  of  the  Concord 
are  much  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

We  believe  the  merits  of  this  Grape  have  been  exaggerated.  It  has  been  described  as 
being  '■'■free  from  all  pul/p^''  and  of  a  very  rich  and  luscious  flavor.  Mr.  Bull  himself, 
however,  described  it  as  having  "  very  little  pulp,"  which  is  nearer  the  truth.  We  think 
it  will,  with  the  same  treatment,  be  about  the  size  of  the  Isabella.  It  appears  to  have  a 
vigorous  constitution,  likely  to  escape  mildew  and  other  diseases  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  quality.  On  the  whole,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Bull  on  his  success- 
ful attempt  at  raising  seedling  Grapes ;  it  aflTords  him  ample  encouragement  to  continue 
his  labors  in  this  direction. 


The  Flore  dea  Serrea  for  September  last,  has  a  plate  of  the  Maranta  Waraeewiczii,  a 
Central  American  species,  with  magnificent  foliage,  beautifully  variegated,  like  the  well- 
known  M.  Zebrina.    The  Cissua  discolor  proves  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  this  class 
variegated-leaved  plants,    A  very  interesting  and  beautiful  collection  might  now  be 
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Nkw  Hoses. — The  Englisli  '■'■Florist^  Fruitist,''''  &c.,  fiir  October,  gives  a  colored  draw- 
ing of  the  new  liyhrid  perpetual  Rose  "Z^uc/i ess  of  X^orJ'ul/i,''' w]i'nih  was  originated  by 
Makgottin,  of  Paris,  and  is  to  be  sent  out  by  ilessrs.  Wood  it  Sox,  well  known  English 
Rose  growers.  Tlicy  offer  it  now  for  half  a  guinea  a  plant.  The  flower  is  described  as  "a 
bright  crimson,  with  a  shade  of  pink  on  the  under  side  of  the  petal."  A  strong  grower, 
remarkably  free  from  thorns,  with  large,  handsome,  glaucous  foliage,  and  blooms  freely. 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Sox  characterize  it  "  a  IrilUant  colored  climhing  Hi/hrld  Perpetual  liose^ 
The  term  climbing  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  its  vigorous  growth.  Mr.  Rivers  says,  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Florist,  "it  will  probably  form  a  nice  Pillar  Rose."  '•'■  liohcrt 
Burns'''  was  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  "  climbing  Hybrid  Perpetual,"  but  was  found  to 
be  merely  a  free-growing  sort  that  made  long  shoots.  The  public  are  greatly  imposed  upon 
by  exaggerated  descriptions  of  new  things.  Advertising  new  plants  and  flowers  has  got 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  advertising  quack  medicines.  The  evil  is  a  growing  one  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  eflfective  check  could  be  given  it  at  once ;  this, 
liowever,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  an  impossibility. 


Isabella.  GnArES.  —  E.  A.  McKay,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  informs  us  that  he  has  gathered 
8,000  pounds  of  Grapes  from  an  acre  of  vines,  6,000  pounds  of  which  are  marketable  and 
fine.  We  acknowledged  a  sample  of  them,  in  our  last  number.  Most  of  them  are  sold  in 
the  Canadian  cities.  A  New  York  hotel  offered  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  Avhole  crop, 
to  be  delivered  at  intervals  during  the  winter ;  but  Mr.  McKay  preferred  disposing  of  them 
in  the  fall. 

Speaking  of  New  York  hotels,  reminds  us  of  their  shabby  fruit  desserts.  At  the  very 
best,  where  $2,50  per  day  is  charged,  one  can  not  find  a  good  Pear  or  a  good  bunch  of 
Grapes  on  tlie  table.  Those  who  want  such  things  must  go  to  Taylok's  or  TnoMrso.x's, 
and  p^'y  f'"'  thoni.  Our  hotel  accommodations  generally  are  good  enough;  but  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  desserts,  there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement.  Which  of  them  will  take 
the  lead  ? 


Peaes  from  MicniGAX. — Our  correspondent,  Dr.  D.  K.  Underwood,  of  Adrian,  Mich., 
sends  us  specimens  of  White  Doyenne  and  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen 
this  season,  and  the  latter  variety  are  as  large  and  fine  as  wo  have  ever  seen  them  grown 
any  where ;  they  measured  over  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  the 
highest  quality — Michigan  is  to  be  a  great  fruit  growing  State — gentlemen  who  Lave  trav- 
eled there  lately,  to  buy  apples  for  Illinois,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  Apple,  of  the  health,  vigor,  and  productiveness  of  the  trees.  W^e  take  it  as  a  great 
favor  thus  to  be  furnished  with  specimens  from  difierent  localities.  It  is  the  true  Avay  to 
accumulate  pomological  knowledge  for  the  benefit  ot  the  country. 


The  Flemish  Beauty  Pear  on  Quince. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Flemish 
Beauty  is  sometimes  a  total  failure  on  the  Quince,  and  at  others  succeed  perfectly  well. 
We  saw  recently  a  considerable  number  of  very  beautiful  young  trees  of  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Menand,  on  the  Troy  Road,  near  Albany ;  and  Mr.  M.  informed  us  that  he  had  not 
failed  with  it  in  a  single  instance.  We  take  pleasure  in  stating,  in  this  connection,  that  Mr. 
M.'s  little  collection  of  dwarf  Pears  are  all  beautiful,  showing  the  same  skillful  culture  and 
training  which  distinguish  his  pot-plants.  "  A  little  ground  well  tilled,"  is  Men 
maxim.    We  are  glad  to  see  him  turn  a  share  of  his  attention  to  hardy  trees. 
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Another  "  Importakt  Secret"  in  Otjlti-vation. — Professor  "  Terra-Culture"  Comstock 
thought,  or  pretended  to  thiuk,  that  he  made  a  great  discovery  in  the  art  of  culture,  and 
modestly  demanded  from  the  State,  or  the  nation  several  thousands  of  dollars,  as  a  reward. 
For  a  long  time  he  made  himself  and  every  one  he  met  unhappy  about  it,  until  at  length 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  thing. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  committee  reported,  but  we  know  that  the  chairman  of  it  regard- 
ed the  whole  matter  as  sheer  nonsense ; — and  so  it  was.  The  State  would  do  nothing  for 
the  Professor,  and  so  he  took  to  lecturing ;  and  the  last  we  heard  of  him,  he  Avas  in  Wis- 
consin.    Poor  Comstock  !  people  hereabout  said  he  was  mad ;  and  it  may  be  he  was,  and  is. 

Our  friend  Isaac  IIildretii,  formerly  of  Geneva,  but  who  now  hails  from  a  romantic 
spot  on  Seneca  Lake  called  "  Big  Stream  Point,''''  has  also  made  a  discovery,  he  says,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  it,  for  he  is  a  genius,  and  has  always  been  discovering  something  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  we  have  known  him.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 
following  circular ; 

"I  have  made  au  important  discovery  in  growing  Pear  and  Phim  stockis,  by  which  method  all 
nursery-men  may  grow  their  own  stock3  from  seed,  without  risk  of  failure  from  the  effects  of 
leaf-blight.  I  am  willing,  and  propose  to  impart  this  important  secret  to  those  who  wi.-h  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  discovery.  Should  you  think  proper,  I  will  give  you  the  details, 
on  the  promise  from  you  of  ten  dollars ;  payable  when  the  matter  is  successfully  proved  by 
practicable  demonstration,  one  year  from  this  date.     I.  Uildreth. — Big  Stream  Foint,  N.  Y." 

Now  this  is  a  very  reasonable  and  modest  announcement,  more  so  than  any  of  the  sort 
we  have  seen.  A  very  little  information  on  the  subject  of  growing  seedlings  would  be 
worth  $10,  and  HiLOEETn,  we  are  told,  has  succeeded  remarkably  well.  But  if  we  were 
in  his  place,  we  would  grow  the  stocks  and  sell  them,  instead  of  selling  a  secret  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  no  secret  at  all. 


Singular  Freaks  of  Nature. — A  gentleman  in  this  county  presented  us  with  two 
Apples,  taken,  he  says  from  the  same  limb  of  the  same  tree,  which  had  never  been  grafted 
or  budded,  one  a  russet  like  Pomme  gris,  and  the  other  a  large  green  apple.  We  of  course 
set  this  down  as  a  mistake.  But,  what  was  our  surprise,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  (whom  we  visited  during  the  time  of  holding  the  State  Fair, 
and  who  showed  us,  among  other  things,  a  large  patch  of  Beets,  from  which  he  offered  to 
supply  us,)  containing  the  following  announcement :  "  On  examining  my  Beets  I  found  that 
some  of  them  had  turned  to  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  therefore  send  you  along  a  barrel,  which 
I  hope  you  will  receive  in  good  order."  This  is  the  greatest  transmutation  we  ever  heard 
of,  and  hope  it  will  continue. 


Water. — Prof.  Kirtland  has  again  favored  us  with  information  on  wind-mills  for  rais- 
ing water,  intended  as  a  reply  to  statements  made  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  ourselves,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  inexpensive  mode  of  raising  water  in 
situations  favorably  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  if  one  or  two,  or  twenty,  have  failed,  the 
fault  has  been  in  the  construction,  and  not  in  the  principle.  The  past  season  has  undi)ubt- 
edly  led  to  many  resolves  to  try  some  means  of  supplying  water,  and  we  hojjc  wind-mills 
will  be  fairly  tried. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Ward,  for  specimens  of  the  Sheldon  Pear,  measur- 
ten  inches  in  circumference.     Smooth,  beautiful,  and  excellent. 
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KonTiir,u>-  MuscAiuNE  GnAi-Es.— We  Imve  received  two  boxes  of  the  fruit  of  this  new  variety 
from  K.  Fowler  and  P.  Stewart,  of  Shaker  village,  Ivcw  Lahanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  The 
Bpccimens  first  received  were  somewhat  injured  by  conveyance,  and  we  were  unable  to  judge 
properly  of  their  merits.  The  second  box  contained  bunches  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
which  ut^'orded  a  more  favorable  sample  of  their  quality.  They  were  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  fruit  of  the  Diana,  and  of  the  Isabella  ripened  on  the  warm  side  of  a  building, 
but  were  decidedly  inferior  to  both  of  these  in  quality.  Tliis  sort  appears  to  be  an  improved 
seedling  of  .the  large  native  Fox  Grape,  and  is  claimed  to  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  the  J«abdla; 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  may  prove  valuable  in  northern  latitudes,  especially  to  those  who  like  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  Fox  Grape.  When  these  were  received,  however,  the  Diana,  growing  in 
a  wholly  exposed  situation,  (which  usually  matures  two  weeks  before  the  Isabella,)  was  fully  ripe, 
and  is  far  superior  in  ilavor. 

The  seedling  Grape,  sent  with  the  above,  and  designated  "Black  Cluder,"  (wholly  different  from 
the  true  Black  Cluster,  an  old  sort,)  was  not  equal  to  the  "Northern  Muscadine,"  and  we  should 
think  unworthy  of  cultivation,  while  belter  sorts  are  so  easily  to  be  had. — Country  Gentleman. 

We  saw  this  "iNtuscadinc"  at  Boston  and  considered  it  totally  "worthless.  No  man  should 
either  propagate  it  or  offer  it  for  sale. 


Grapes. — I  send  by  Express  a  cluster  of  Grapes  called  the  Canadian  Chief,  grown  in  this  city, 
on  a  vine  three  years  old,  supposed  to  have  come  from  Virginia.  It  has  borne  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  this  year,  with  hardly  any  care  or  cultivation.  You  will  notice  that  they  are  hardly  ripe ; 
but  all  grapes  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  later  this  year.  I  think  it  is  some  thing  new,  as 
it  stands  the  winter  as  well  as  the  Isabella  or  Clinton,  and  far  better  than  the  Sweetwater.  It 
beats  every  thing  with  u?,  but  perhaps  it  is  common  with  you.  If  you  deem  it  worthy  of  notice 
please  give  your  remarks  in  the  pages  of  your  journal.     F.  W.  Feauman. — Hamilton,  C.  W. 

A  very  large  and  beautiful  bunch  of  Grapes.  A  foreign  variety  beyond  doubt,  rescra- 
bling  the  Svceet  Watcr^  but  more  compaot,  and  larger  and  finer  than  we  have  ever  seen  that 
variety  grovrn  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  its  liardi- 
ness — how  exposed — and  whether  it  has  borne  there  more  than  one  season. 


TuE  Dkuid  IIir.L  Peach. — It  has  now  been  several  years  since  this  valuable  late  Peach  has 
borne  with  us,  and  it  has  proved  uniformly  excellent  through  all  the  varying  seasons.  It  rijiens 
about  the  same  time  as  Cravford's  Late,  and  is  siiperior  to  this,  to  the  President,  Morris'  White, 
and  other  late  Peaches,  in  flavor.  Average  specimens  this  year  measured  seven  to  seven  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference,  and  although  the  stone  is  small  and  thin,  so  thick  is  the  flesh  that  it 
gives  the  Peach  rather  an  ovate  form — the  model  form  for  Peaches.  We  have  given  specimens 
to  different  pomologists,  and  they  have  uniformly  pronounced  it  the  best  late  Peach  of  its  season. 
This  is  the  sort  that  is  placed  by  Elliott's  late  work  on  fruits,  on  the  rejected  list,  as  unworthy  of 
any  cultivation  whatever. — Country  Gentleman. 

We  are  indebted  to  -J.  J.  Thomas  for  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  Peach  in  perfection, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  class  it  with  the  very  best  late  varieties. 


Kir.TLAND  Pe.vk. — We  have  been  favored  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Pock,  with  specimens  of 
this  fine  Pear,  grown  on  his  own  grounds.  They  were  about  half  the  size  of  those  we  had  former- 
ly seen  from  Dr.  Kirtland,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  drouth.  They  were  found,  however, 
to  maintain  fully  their  excellent  flavor,  and  were  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Gray  Doyenne,  with  rather  more  of  the  peculiar  S'xkd  perfume.  These  are  the  first 
as  we  know,  that  have  fruited  in  this  state. — Country  Gentleman. 
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The  "  GEouNt)  Cheeky."— tJnder  this  name  Mr.  P.  S.  Beees,  of  Sonthville,  Conn.,  has 
sent  us  fruit  of  a  species  of  Solarium.  It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Cherry,  of  a 
cream  color,  and  enveloped  in  a  dry,  paper-like  calyx.  It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  when  eaten  ravr,  than  any  tomato.    Mr.  Beers  describes  it  as  follows : 

"Enclosed,  according  to  promise,  I  send  you  some  leaves  of  the  Ground  Cherry.  These  speci- 
mens are  about  two-tliirds  grown.  The  stalk  of  a  full  grown  specimen  is  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  and  about  three  feet  high,  and  its  habits  of  growth  are  similar  to  the 
Tomato,  and  it  will  bear  transplanting  as  well,  and  is  earlier  in  coming  into  bearing.  Should 
you  sow  any  seed,  next  spring,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  take  them  for  weeds,  when  they  vege- 
tate, and  destroy  them.  They  make  excellent  pies  and  preserves  —  much  superior  to  the  Tomato, 
and  are  excellent  for  eating  raw. 

"Should  you  wish  any  furtlier  description,  or  more  seed,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given.  I  should 
also  add,  that,  when  ripe,  tliis  fruit  falls  from  the  branches,  and  will  keep  in  its  husk  fresh  some 
weeks.     P.  S.  BEhRs.—^SouihvUle,  Conn. 


Westerx  FRurr  Culture. — The  Ohio  Pomological  Society  holds  its  sixth  session  at  Cleveland 
Dec.  5th,  and  they  are  making  an  effort  there  to  bring  out  a  valuable  class  of  facts  on  Western 
Fruit  Culture.  They  ask  each  member  to  come  prepared  to  submit  information  to  the  Society  on 
the  following  points,  viz  : 

First,  The  fruits  cultivated  by  himself,  or  in  his  region,  with  the  proper  name,  and  all  the  locai 
and  other  synonyms  known  to  him.  The  character  of  the  top  and  subsoil  in  which  grown ;  if 
the  surface  is  a  level  plain,  or  hill  side,  the  aspect  and  elevation.  AVliat  varieties  best  adapted  to 
these  soils,  and  locations,  and  their  productiveness.  The  mode  of  cidtivation,  pruning  «tc.  The 
effect  of  manures,  kind  used,  when  and  how  applied. 

Second,  The  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  health  and  duration  of  the  varieties  grafted,  or  bud- 
ded on  the  same,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  modes  of  propagation,  if  any.  Also  the  re- 
lative effect  of  root  grafting  (as  practised  by  many  nurserymen),  and  stock  grafting,  on  the  health 
and  duration  of  the  tree. 

Third,  Observations  on  insects  injurious  to  fruit,  tree?,  and  vines.  Tlie  diseases  or  maladies  to 
which  they  are  subject,  with  the  best  modes  to  counteract  these  evils,  with  any  other  information 
of  interest  on  the  subject. — Country  Gentleman. 


Mathews'  Curculio  Remedy. — In  the  September  number  of  the  Hortlculturht,  you  make  the  in- 
quiry, in  regard  to  Mr.  Mateews'  Curculio  Remedy.  I  made  an  application  to  quite  a  number  of 
trees,  and  in  every  instance  I  was  very  successful.  The  trees  had  overloaded  crops,  and  all  who 
have  seen  the  trees  were  surprised.  Another  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  trees  in 
this  vicinity,  where  the  shaking  and  killing  process  was  resorted  to,  is,  that  not  a  single  plum  rotted 
on  any  of  the  trees  where  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy  was  applied,  while  the  complaint  was  universal 
from  those  persons  who  had  practiced  the  shaking  process.  Mr.  Matuews'  remedy  had  but  one  ap- 
plication, while  the  shaking  process  lasted  four  to  six  weeks.  On  a  tree  of  Prince's  Imperial  Oage  ; 
owned  by  one  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  on  which  the  Curculio  had  stung  nearly  all  the  crop  at 
an  early  day  in  the  season,  the  owner  was  enabled  to  find  about  forty  plums  which  were  yet  per- 
fect, or  free  from  injury.  He  came  to  me,  and  said  if  I  could  save  those  plums, — that  is,  the 
forty,  —  he  would  believe  in  the  remedy.  I  made  the  application  once  only,  and  all  the  plums 
punctured  fell  off,  while  those  iinstung  at  the  lime,  remained  so  and  ripened  into  perfect  fruit. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  Mr.  Cuap.les  Downing  and  Dr.  Grant  the  identical  tree,  with  its 
ripe  plums  on,  of  whicli  they  ate  some. 

As  regards  the  Committees  appointed,  they  have  all  concluded  to  test  it  another  season  before 
they  report.  With  some,  the  success  has  been  unprecedented  in  some  cases,  and  not  so  good  in 
others  ;  which  partial  failure  Mr.  Matuews  attributes  to  an  imperfect  application  of  the  remedy. 
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For  the  benpfit  of  the  public,  I  will  state  that  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  wrote  me  that  he  had  a  few  trees  in  his  yard,  or  lot.  To  one 
he  applied  Mr.  Mathews'  remedy,  and  to  the  others  the  shaking  and  killing  pi-ocess.  (I  write  now 
from  recollection,  not  having  his  letter  before  me.)  The  one  to  which  3Ir.  Mathews'  remedy  waa 
applied  (only  once)  had  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit;  once  or  twice  he  shook  off  or  picked  off  half 
of  the  fruit,  and  then  the  tree  was  too  full,  and  it  was  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  tree. 
"With  the  other  system,  he  had  to  coiitinue  from  day  to  day,  for  weeks,  shaking,  catching,  and 
killing,  and  the  result  waa  a  moderate  crop  only.  Thus  the  superiority  of  Mr.  MAXjiEWb'  remedy — 
a  large  crop  and  one  ap])lication. 

In  another  experiment  by  the  same  person  in  another  lot,  he  was  not  as  successful  as  in  his 
home  lot,  but  expresses  himself  decidedly  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  ever  offered,  so  far.  In  order 
that  they  may  give  it  another  trial,  and  be  particular  in  each  application,  the  committees  have 
agreed  to  test  it  again  next  season,  and  then  report  fully. 

Mr.  Mathews',  in  a  late  letter  to  me,  says  he  will  wager  $100  on  any  tree,  in  any  soil,  and  any 
where,  that  he  will  save  a  full  crop  by  one  application  of  his  remedy.  I  have,  from  my  experi- 
ments, the  fullest  confidence  in  it.     A.  Fahnestook. — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"We  are  glad  to  have  assurances  so  encouraging.  We  hope  all  that  is  here  said  will  be 
more  than  realized.  "We  impatiently  await  the  committee's  report.  Some  time  ago  we 
expressed  the  belief  that  one  season  would  not  satisfy  tliem.  Impatient  as  we  are,  we  are 
glad  that  tliey  are  determined  not  to  be  rash.     Rashness  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  day. 


House  Ripening  of  Fruit. — Your  leading  article,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  is 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  itself  is  a  host  of  information.  But  as 
you  ask  others'  experience,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  of  mine.  Some  six  or 
eight  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to  graft  a  Pear  tree,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  who  stated  that 
the  tree  bore  nothing  but  worlhless  fruit.  The  following  autumn,  chancing  to  pass  by  the  tree, 
I  noticed  some  very  fine  looking  Pears  on  the  branches  that  had  been  left  ungrafted ;  asked  for, 
and  obtained  a  few.  I  took  them  home,  and  ripened  them  in  the  house,  and  they  got  quite  good, 
—  the  owner  called  them  first  rate.  Last  summer  I  obtained  a  few  English  Jargonelle  Pears 
from  a  neighbor,  that  were  so  green  as  to  be  considered  worthless.  I  told  him  that  we  would 
see  about  that.  About  ten  days  after,  when  in  company  with  him,  I  handed  him  one  of  the 
Pears,  and  had  to  assert  very  earnestly  that  they  were  the  same  ones,  before  he  would  be  convinced. 
In  my  notion  there  is  no  Pear  that  is  so  much  improved  as  the  Jargonelle  by  house-ripening ;  for 
under  proper  treatment  it  can  be  made  quite  good ;  but  if  left  ripen  on  the  tree,  I  consider  it  a 
vile  fruit. 

Yesterday  I  purchased  two  bushels  of  Pears,  on  the  tree,  for  which  I  paid  twenty -five  cents 
per  bushel,  as  the  owner  said  they  were  not  good  for  anything.  It  is  a  Pear  quite  common  about 
here,  but  universally  left  laying  under  the  trees  to  rot,  or  converted  into  cider.  My  calculation 
is  wrong  if  I  don't  make  a  good  Pear  out  of  it  about  January  or  February. 

Kow  about  the  ripening  of  Pears.  Summer  varieties  have  always  done  well  with  me,  taken 
from  the  tree  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they  might  be  ripe  upon  the  tree,  carefully  hand 
picked,  laid  into  a  drawer  which  should  not  be  closed  quite  tight,  and  mj'  word  for  it,  many  Pears 
that  are  not  worth  picking  up  Avhen  fallen  ripe  from  the  tree,  will  be  found  to  prove  of  good  quality. 

As  to  winter  Pears,  my  plan  is  to  pick  them  carefully,  lay  them  on  the  floor  of  a  northern 
room  for  two  weeks  (the  room  nearly  dark),  with  only  enough  air  through  the  windows  to 
prevent  the  dampness  from  settling  upon  them  in  cool  nights.  I  then  pack  them  in  a  box  pretty 
close,  and  leave  them  in  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible,  until  I  want  them  for  use;  then  put 
a  small  quantity  in  a  warm  room,  in  a  box  or  drawer,  and  in  ten  or  twenty  days  they  will  begin 
to  ripen.     IIow  to  eat  a  good  Pear  in  winter  no  one  need  be  told. 
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Summer  and  fall  Apples  are  not  only  benefitted,  by  being  taken  before  fully  ripe,  but  their 
time  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  I  have  kept  the  Summer  St.  Paradise  until  Christmas,  by  taking 
them  a  little  green,  wrapping  each  one  in  jiaper,  and  packing  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  che^t, 
under  some  clothes. 

Peaches,  with  us,  ought  to  be  very  nearly  ripe  before  taken  from  the  tree  —  at  least  the  early 
varieties ;  the  later  ones  will  bear  taking  off  greener.  The  Heath  Cling,  if  taken  at  the  proper 
time,  can  be  kept  until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  by  taking  them  from  the  tree  before  they  are 
at  all  soft,  wrapping  in  paper,  and  put  into  a  close  drawer  or  chest. 

Cherries  are  not  fit  (at  least,  most  kinds)  to  be  eaten  after  they  have  been  picked  fifteen  hours ; 
but  the  great  error  here,  is,  three-fourths  of  them  are  taken  nearly  a  week  before  ripe.  I  have 
for  years  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  m}^  customers  to  leave  the  Black  Tartarian  until  ripe, 
but  of  no  avail ;  they  will  pick  them  when  half  ripe,  and  then  complain  that  I  sold  them  a  red 
Cherry,  instead  of  a  black  one. 

Sti-awberries,  above  all,  I  think  should  be  fresh  from  the  vines.  "VTe  never  think  of  keeping 
them  over  night  for  market,  but  generally  send  them  to  the  town  within  three  or  four  hours  after 
gathering.  They  are  at  once  picked  into  quart  boxes,  handled  carefully,  carried  two  miles  in  a 
spring  wagon,  and  look  as  when  plump  and  fresh  almost  as  on  the  vines.  A  lady  from  Philadelphia 
once  saw  some  of  my  Strawberries  in  town,  and  remarked  that  few  came  to  the  city  market  in 
as  fine  order.  While  upon  the  subject,  I  will  state  that  with  me,  the  Hovey^s  Seedlijig,  Burr''^ 
New  Pine,  LongwcrtJis  Prolific,  and  British  Queen,  are  my  favorites  among  some  dozen  varieties 
that  I  have  experimented  upon. 

In  Plums  my  experience  has  been  small,  as  the  Curculio  saves  me  the  trouble  of  learning  how 
to  keep  them.  However,  some  fine  Columbia,  Jefferson,  Princes  Imperial,  and  Washington  Plums 
have  borne.     Samuel  Miller.  —  Calmdale,  near  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Read's  Axglo-American  Apple. — ^This  is  to  say  that  I  have  a  seedling  Apple  that  will  excite  all 
fiuit  growers,  when  once  brought  to  notice.  As  I  am  in  possession  of  most  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  the  present  time,  and  these  in  bearing,  I  am  fully  able  to  judge  of  its  qualities  pretty  cor- 
rectly, and  when  brought  on  the  table  with  Gravenstein,  Sweet  Bough,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
leading  apples  of  the  same  season,  it  is  always  consumed  first,  and  the  remark  always  comes  out, 
if  any  are  present  that  have  not  partaken  of  it  before,  0  !  what  a  splendid  apple !  In  short,  it  is 
among  Apples  what  the  secJcel  is  among  Pears, — it  possesses  a  mingling  of  juices  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Apple.  It  may  be  called  sweet,  soft-fleshed,  melting,  and  lich.  It  is  a  good 
baking  or  stewing  Apple.  Begins  to  ripen  in  August,  and  lasts  till  December.  The  Apple  has 
crimson  stripes  from  the  stem  half  way  up  its  sides  with  a  prominent  seam  from  stem  to  blossom, 
which  feels  and  looks  like  a  thread  stretched  over  the  skin.  Its  great  excellence  caused  me  to 
graft  it  on  large  trees  immediately,  so  that  at  this  time  I  could  cut  a  great  many  grafts.  I  have 
not  yet  let  it  go  out  abroad,  but  intend  to  do  so.  It  you  would  like  to  propagate  some  foui-  or 
five  thousand,  I  could  furnish  you  with  the  scions.  I  brought  fifteen  or  twenty  fine  large  Apples 
from  the  tree,  on  purpose  to  send  to  you,  and  hid  them  in  a  bed  room  off  tlie  kitchen,  till  I  could 
go  to  the  station  ;  and  when  I  brought  them  out  to  send  to  you,  they  were  too  ripe, — the  cooking 
stove  had  spoiled  them.  They  look  very  much  like  your  colored  drawing  of  the  Melon  Apple, 
but  a  great  deal  larger;  and  if  I  can  judge  rightly,  it  is  destined  to  cast  all  of  its  season  far  into 
the  shade.  Kext  year,  probably,  I  shall  have  bushels  of  this  truly  splendid  Apple,  when  you 
shall  see  it     W.  IL  E. 
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To  Arriccs. I  could  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  ndvantagc  of  a  consent  forced  from  you 

bv  a  i^evcre  twinge  of  gout.  I  should  surely  expect  os  that  "  biggest  toe  "  grows  beautifully  less, 
YOU  would  forget  past  pain  and  regret  the  yes.  I  begin  to  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  very  light 
thiiii;  for  myself  or  husband  to  change  our  present  active  lives  for  the  goutee's  easy-chair  and 
canes.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  life  and  health,  all  the  iuconvcniencct  of  sick- 
ness and  helplessness.  The  vividness  of  such  things  have  seemed  to  come  home  to  me  in  their 
realitv  this  past  trying  summer,  coining  with  pain  and  death  to  so  many  families.  I  have  pressed 
mv  own  with  a  trembling  fear,  and  felt  how  much  I  loved  them.  I  have  felt  the  deep  springs 
of  gratitude  well  up  with  a  warm  gushing,  that  not  a  pain  or  an  ache  has  occurred  in  my  large 
household  to  quiver  the  heart-strings  of  sympathy.  And  rather  than  have  my  heart  wrung 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  pain,  I  would  dwell  forever  in  a  humble  home,  nor  wish  for  change. 

But  you  read  me  wrong  when  you  take  me  as  disconted  with  my  lot.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  known  such  feeling.  I  have  only  felt  at  times  an  inefiable  longirtg  for  the  fulfillment  of 
plans  for  comfort  and  convenience  which  gild  our  future,  and  which  we  expect  so  surely  some 
day  to  enjoy.  It  was  not  the  enjoyment  of  your  perfected  home  for  two  years  which  dazzled 
me,  though  I  tried  to  prove  how  contented  we  could  be  there  and  our  capability  for  it.  It  was 
the  thought  that  our  home  in  that  interim,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  so  much  taste,  and 
means  at  command,  and  who  seemed  to  need  some  more  stirring  and  active  occupation,  would 
be  made  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  could  bring  about,  partly  at  least,  what  we  wish  it. 
Your  obtuseness  in  perceiving  this  is  quite  a  convenient  evasion,  and  you  glance  from  this  prin- 
cipal point  with  a  lawj^er-like  cleverness  of  ingenious  retorts  upon  your  correspondent. 

I  do  not  fancy  we  should  return  to  such  a  home,  though  far  short  of  yours  in  elegance,  with 
discontented  spirit3.  Such  temporary  enjoyment  would  no  more  make  us  unliai)py  than  a  visit 
to  some  rare  museum  of  art  and  beauty,  or  to  some  distant  friend  occupying  such  a  home.  Should 
my  sons  chance  to  journey  to  storied  lands  of  old  renown,  where  objects  of  classic  beauty  from 
time  immemorial  were  gathered,  and  come  discontented  because  they  could  not  dwell  forever 
there,  or  bring  home  all  they  saw  desirable,  I  should  confess  that  their  parental  training  or  self- 
culture  was  somewhere  deficient.  Were  you,  sir,  made  a  prey  to  discontent  or  envy  by  such 
journeys?  The  treasure  you  brought  with  you  was  but  a  mite  compared  with  that  you  left. 
But  could  you  not  still  enjoj^  those  in  memory,  as  well  as  these  in  possession  ?  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  enjoy  the  better  and  more  beautiful  things  that  surround  others  for  a  time  and 
lived  them  over  and  over  again  in  retrospect,  and  felt  them  expand  my  intellect  and  heart, 
instead  of  being  ail  shrunk  up  into  an  insignificant  mi;mmy  of  discontent,  as  though  my  feast  of 
luscious  fruits  had  been  one  of  green  persimmons. 

As  to  the  shutting  up  of  certain  apartments  as  too  choice  for  us,  or  beyond  our  orderly,  skill- 
ful care — to  that  I  could  not  stoop.  My  haughty  pride  would  not  brook  an  insinuation  that  the 
choicest  spot  in  any  grandee's  palace  was  too  fine,  or  beyond  the  appreciation  and  care  of  me 
and  mine.  Because  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  landed  you,  sir,  in  a  palace,  and  me  in  a  cottage,  is 
it  that  we  were  not  good  enough  for  the  palace?  Allow  me  rather  to  suppose  that  it  is  because 
you  needed  the  reflected  lustre  of  fine  surroundings,  and  needed  the  appliances  of  convenince  to 
accomplish  aught  of  note,  but  in  the  cottage  might  pass  along  a  mere  ordinary  like  many  other 
specimens  of  plodding  humanity;  while  we  were  capable  of  reflecting  brightness  upon  the  cot- 
tage and  accomplishing  much,  unaided  by  favorable  circumstances,  and  yet  were  not  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  a  palace  home.  Ah,  I  see,  you  deem  us  too  plebeian  for  your  patrician  halls  ! 
"Well,  there's  a  niche  in  this  world  for  every  one,  but  I  don't  know  as  it  will  be  defeating  or 
thwarting  our  destiny  if  we  exert  ourselves  to  get  out  ofjthe  cottage  niche  into  the  Jiouse  niche  of 
our  hope. 

So  you  are  a  grandfather  !  then  I  fear  past  the  time  for  entering  into  the  full  spirit  of  rearing 

home  with  all  its  appurtenances.     A  more  youthful  tide  should  quicken  your  veins 

the  gusto  of  present  enjoj-ment  to  insure  final  success.     Ah,  changes  and  great  undertaki 
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are  no  longer  for  you!  Rest  you  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  gathered  perfections.  Dispence  all 
the  happiness  you  can  to  those  about  you.  Instruct,  advise,  and  lecture  all  the  inquisitive  and 
ignorant  idlers  so  likely  to  hover  about  one  in  your  position,  and  rouse  them  to  walks  of  useful 
activity.  Let  the  world  about  you  enjoy  the  mental  and  bodily  labors  of  your  many  years  and 
collected  treasures.  It  is  but  a  little  while  you  can  enjoy  them,  and  you  cannot  take  them 
hence.  So  will  you  pass  down  to  the  dark  valley  with  a  peaceful  quiet,  feeling  conscious  that 
the  talent  for  such  accomplishment,  and  the  wealth  to  execute  great  plans,  bestowed  upon  you, 
have  not  been  selfishly  expended. 

Shall  I  mistrust  that  you  are  not  the  possessor  of  such  varied  and  all-comprehensive  talent  as 
I  supposed  you?  Surely  I  see  nothing  incompatible  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  boast,  in  addi- 
tion to  wildwood,  prairie,  and  all  more  truly  natural  things  and  occupations.  And  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  cannot  enjoy  more  than  one  degree  or  class  of  objects,  pursuits  and  pleasures. 

How  can  I  help  "persisting"  that  you  are  "  unfortunate"?  Are  you  not  continually  rousim^' 
my  tenderest  sympathies?  Kow  they  are  awakened  afresh,  and  unbidden  tears  spring,  as  ever 
and  anon  like  a  solemn  knell,  rings  through  my  soul  with  its  sad^vibrations,  "  hope,  which  to  me 
alas,  is  lost!"  They  echo  there  till  I  feel  my  heart  with  rueful  sorrow  swelling.  How  can  you 
live  without  that  feeling  which  seems  to  tinge  unconsciously  every  hour  of  my  life.  It  never 
would  do  for  you  to  come  here  without  a  lively,  hopeful  spirit.  Could  I  relate  to  you  the  trials 
of  the  past  season,  and  difficulties  of  obtaining  "  help"  of  any  sex  or  age — such  longino^s,  and 
searchings,  and  enquirings,  and  hopings  for  something  or  somebody — then  wondering  whether 
that  whole  class  of  helpful  humanity  has  been  obliterated,  that  there  seems  none  to  be  roused 
anywhere,  you  would  see  that  one  need  have  a  stock  of  hope,  high,  broad  and  well  grounded. 
And  there  are  many  other  things  for  which  one  need  have  a  vast  store  in  reserve. 

I  fear  you  underrate  the  comprehensiveness  of  Mrs.  Atticus'  talent.  Circumstances  have  never 
sounded  their  depths.  "Women,  I  think,  more  than  men  possess  a  vast  amount  of  undeveloped 
energy  and  capability,  and  there's  no  telhng  till  this  is  called  out  by  circumstances  what  an 
amount,  and  what  very  varied  things,  she  can  do — gliding  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  duty  with 
ease  and  facileness.  If  Mrs.  Atticus  is  not  such  an  one,  then  j'ou  have  somehow  spoiled  her. 
But  I'll  warrant,  place  her  here  for  instance,  you  would  find  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house 
still  in  fastidious  neatness.  She  would  find  time  to  impart  some  of  the  accomplishments  and 
learning  of  other  days  to  her  children  and  attend  to  your  Ainn^vs  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally ;  and  at  evening  visit  with  you,  or  at  some  social  gathering  join  in  converse  on  literature, 
and  taste,  and  science  with  others  whom  you  might  fancy,  knew  you  not  to  the  contrary,  had 
never  entered  the  kitchen  except  to  order  the  cook,  or  cut  out  whole  stores  of  garments  needed 
by  a  numerous  household,  but  merely  directed  her  sempstress.  Such  are  the  women  the  West 
produces.  If  she  had  once  had  her  choicest  silk  dress  and  crape  shawl  ruined  by  the  blundering 
of  a  stupid  Dutchman,  who,  in  his  attempts  to  put  the  carriage  in  order,  had  daubed  the  whole 
"gear,"  and  every  part  of  wood  work  and  leather  work,  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of  grease 
to  make  it  shine.  While  you  were  wondering  how  in  the  world  you  would  ever  teach  that  stupid 
fellow  what  and  how  to  do,  she  would  insinuate  Bridget  into  the  taking  out  pails  of  water  and 
sponges,  and  superintend  the  whole  operation,  and  even  take  the  sponge  in  hand  herself,  when 
fearing  for  the  fate  of  the  delicate  lining.  And  Bridget  couldn't  object  at  going  out  of  her  sphere 
to  finish  the  "gear"  when  madam  encouraged  by  showing  and  touching  up  any  difficult  places 
herself.  An  educated  imaginative  woman  has  more  ingenuity  about  work  that  she  has  never 
even  seen  performed,  than  an  ignorant  servant,  devoid  of  ideality,  who  has  never  cultivated 
aught  but  muscular  power,  and  directed  his  ideas  and  powers  only  in  certain  directions.  At 
evening  she  would  with  you  turn  over  your  drawings  and  engravings,  and  you  would  not  dream 
so  "sticky  a  substance  as  grease"  had  ever  pointed  her  fingers.  Such  diversity  of  talent  does 
West,  where  help  is  poor  and  scarce,  call  forth  in  daughters  more  tenderly  reared  in  the 
ated  East.     Yet  they  are  none  the  less  capable  of  passing  their  lives  happily  and  profitably 
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without  ever  soiling  their  fingers,  or  exerting  their  strength,  in  whiit  we  call  work,  and  just  as 
cnpiible  of  lining  justice  to  a  picture  gallery  and  rooms  of  recherche  elegance. 

But  I  wouldn't  blame  Mr?,  Attuxs  or  any  other  lady  for  not  wi.^hing  to  c:ill  uji  any  such  hid- 
den genius.  There  are  talents  and  occupations  enough  much  more  agreeable  in  their  execution 
and  performance,  and  through  which  one  can  be  quite  as  useful  to  themselves  and  others- 
Tiiough  I  Avould  not  advise  them  to  shrink  from  any  duty,  but  where  they  have  the  choosing  of 
their  own  duties  and  manner  of  life,  uutrammeled  by  compulsive  circumstances,  it  would  bo  a 
trreat  waste  of  opportunities  and  time  to  seek  notability  in  occupations  which  others,  who  arc 
not  capable  of  fillltig  their  sphere  of  duties,  can  do  quite  as  well 

I  was  just  thiiikinn  of  a  day  in  my  youth  when  I  sat  in  a  handsome  city  parlor  with  a  mar- 
ried friend  whom  I  greatly  admired.  She  possessed  a  mind  richly  and  variedly  stored— a  coun- 
tenance all  sweetness  and  amiability,  tinged  with  a  soft  dreaminess  whicii  peculiarly  harmonized 
with  her  quiet,  gentle  manner.  One  woidd  scarce  suppose  her  gifted  with  more  than  energy  to 
gently  hint  the  presence  of  "  dust"  that  might  fleck  her  "  carriage  cushions."  How  I  enjoyed 
her  cotiversation  as  she  opened  to  my  youthful  mind  the  rich  stores  garnered  in  her  own.  I 
seem  to  hear,  even  now,  that  lute-like  voice.  Now  behold  her  in  a  Western  home,  far  from 
church  or  school,  doing  much  household  work,  rearing  her  own  little  ones  while  she  burnished 
up  her  Latin  and  Greek  to  assist  in  preparing  sundry  nephews  for  college,  and  shrinking  not  to 
ride  off  a  dozen  miles  to  take  care  of  a  sick  neighbor's  family  through  the  night.  Her  fingers 
have  doubtless  been  often  very  "  greasy,"  but  did  you  know  her,  you  would  not  dream  of  shut- 
ting up  your  choicest  rooms  from  her  supervision  and  enjoyment. 

You  can't  have  a  hand  in  rearing  my  home,  if  you  dubb  children  as  troublesome  creatures.  It 
is  for  my  children  that  I  wish  it — for  them  I  desire  all  things  about  me  comfortable,  convenient 
and  attractive.  "Were  I  a  lone  maiden,  or  motherless  wife,  greatly  diminished  would  my  long- 
iuiis  f>ir  these  things  be.  I  can  scarce  imagine  how  anybody  can  have  hopes  and  wishes  that  are 
not  somewhere  connected  with  children  —  children  which  one  has,  may  have,  or  expects  and 
hopes  to  have.  You  "forget"  them!  Did  you  ransack  your  whole  vocabulary  for  some  word 
to  test  the  provocative  depth  of  my  wrath?  Were  there  no  more  children  on  this  eartli.  how 
quickly  would  all  research,  and  invention,  and  improvement  be  stayed.  Who  would  exert  them- 
selves when  the  fruits  of  labor  would  only  be  known  and  enjoyed  by  the  present  generation,  so 
soon  to  pass  away. 

But  Mr.  Barry  will  shut  me  out  of  his  beautiful  monthly  if  I  am  so  prolix  and  loquacious.  It's 
a  pity  that  I  am  just  now  so  particularly  engaged  that  I  can't  pay  you  a  visit  of  cheer  and  sym- 
pathv,  but  I  hope  to  hear  better  things  of  those  swollen  feet  soon.  If  ever  there  comes  for  me 
some  leisure  day — which  now  seems  so  improbable — I  may  knock  at  your  gates  if  you  will  pro- 
mise not  to  rank  me  among  the  "  inquisitive  idlers,"  but  where  objects  of  floriculture  and  horti- 
culture present  themselves,  let  me  indulge  my  admiration  and  curiosity  to  its  full  extent.  Elsie. 
—  Woodnde,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

This  last  letter  of  our  fair  friend  "  Elsie"  is  interspersed  with  many  sharp  and  good 
tilings,  but  really  it  is  too  long.  Ladies's  pens  are  like  their  tongues,  not  easily  tired.  We 
hazard  something  in  saying  this. 


Ax  Explanation. — "We  have  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Tuokp,  Smith,  Hanchett  & 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  in  reply  to  a  note  of  Dr.  Eshleman  in  oar  last  number  concerning  the 
Uosenshenk  Pear.     It  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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Snsfajjrs   to    Ci^ornsponlJtntj?. 

The  Pear  Blight.  —  I  am  cultivating  the  Pear  quite  extensively,  both  on  its  nwn  and  Quince  roots ;  and  having 
been  a  sufrcrer  to  a  very  great  extent,  this  season,  from  the  etfects  of  the  frozen  sap  blight,  I  have  watched  with 
anxiety  the  Ilorticidturist,  and  the  other  horticultural  journals  (as  misery  is  said  to  love  company),  to  ascertain 
whether  the  evil  has  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  elsewhere.  I  know  that  many  of  my  neighbors  have  suffered 
very  severely  from  the  same  cause,  but  I  do  not  learn  from  the  horticultural  papers  that  it  has  i)revailed  in  other  lo- 
calities. The  disease  manifested  itself  here  about  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  my  gardener  commenced,  and 
still  continues,  a  thorough  course  of  amputation,  cutting  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable,  below  the  part  diseased 

—  in  many  cases  taking  the  head  of  the  tree  entirely  off.  My  trees  were  most  of  them  large  and  very  vigorous,  com- 
prising about  150  varieties.    No  sort  was  spared, — all  were  more  or  less  affected,  excepting  one,  Bartlett  on  Quince, 

—  not  one  of  which  was  diseased,— and  a  few  White  Doyenne's  that  were  last  year  in  a  torpid  state,  owing,  my 
gardener  thinks,  to  an  application  of  "  Barry's  wash."  The  destruction  has  been  sickening  to  an  amateur  cultivator. 
I  have  lost  already  at  least  two  hundred  trees,  many  of  them  of  model  forms,  all  of  them  of  the  best  sorts,  and  of  all 
ages  from  three  to  fifteen  years;  and  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  in  this  locality.  I  desire  the  information  before  I  can  determine  whether  to  replace  with  Pear  or  other  fruit  trees, 
the  vacancies  in  my  orchard  occasioned  by  this  fatal  enemy  to  the  Pear.    Amateue. 

The  disease  referred  to  is  generally  known  as  ''fire  blight"  because  trees  attacked  with  it, 
assume  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched  with  fire.  "  Frozen  sap  blight"  would  be  an  im- 
proper name,  because  frost  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whatever  the  agency  may  be,  it  comes 
in  the  growing  season. 

It  has  committed  extensive  ravages  among  pears  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  it  also 
attacks  both  Apple  and  Quince,  but  is  not  usually  fatal  to  them  as  it  is,  or  would  be,  to  the  pear. 
In  1846-'7,  and  two  or  three  subsequent  years,  it  prevailed  alarmingly  at  Rochester  and  the 
country  about ;  but  with  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  In 
other  parts,  however,  both  east  and  west,  where  it  had  not  appeared  during  its  prevalence  at 
Rochester,  it  is  now  making  great  havoc  among  the  Pears.  Judging  from  its  local  prevalence  at 
first,  and  its  mode  of  attack,  we  felt  convinced  that  it  was  some  minute  insect  that  stung  the 
tree,  and  infused  a  virulent  poison  into  its  circulating  fluids;  but  no  insect  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, to  which  it  can  reasonably  be  attributed ;  and  a  multitude  of  facts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  collected,  which  go  f;ir  to  show  that  the  disease  is  jiroduced  by  intense  solar  heat 
"scalding"  the  sap,  or  by  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  interrupts  the  natui'- 
al  action  of  the  cells,  and  produces  extravasation  of  the  sap.  The  latter  theory  is  supported,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  fact  that  blight  is  very  often  observed  to  prevail  in  a  moist,  sultry  time;  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  in  some  localities  are  swept  off  by  it,  when  others  escape, 
A  case  was  mentioned  to  us,  a  short  time  ago,  by  a  gentleman  at  Lockport,  in  which  Glout  Mor- 
ceaus,  planted  alternately  in  rows  with  other  varieties,  were  uniformly  destroyed,  while  the 
others  escaped.  Passe  Cohnar  and  Stevens'  Genesee  are  among  varieties  that  we  have  repeatedly 
heard  classed  with  those  particularly  liable,  and  Seckel  and  Virgalieu  among  those  least  liable  to 
its  attacks.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  seen  one  variety  suffer  in  one  season  and  in  one  locality, 
and  escape  in  others,  so  much  that  we  do  not  place  much  weight  on  such  cases,  though  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  studying  this  malady. 


Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  which,  if  you  will  answer  through  the  irorticulturist,  will  oblige  me  much. 
In  root-grafting,  is  it  better  to  wind  with  waxed  paper,  or  leave  them  unwound  ?  (1) 
"What  is  tlie  best  substance  to  pack  grafts  in  for  winter  keeping  ?     I  used  sawdust.  (2) 

Give  mo  your  opinion  of  nursery  tree  roots  for  root-grafting.    I  put  out  10,000,  and  did  not  get  over  3,000.    The 
ground  is  low,  and  clay  subsoil,  but  will  raise  good  com.  (3) 
What  course  should  I  take  to  raise  the  Mountain  Ash?  (1) 
AV'hat  are  the  stocks  used  for  budding  the  Kose  on  ?  (5)    TV.  S.  IX.— Gallon,  OMo. 

(1)  Winding  with  waxed  paper  keeps  the  graft  in  its  place, — a  matter  of  some  importance. 

(2)  We  keep  them  in  sand —  sawdust  will  do  very  well. 

(3)  We  can  recommend  nothing  but  the  roots  of  healthy  seedlings  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
then  to  use  the  whole  root,  setting  the  graft  on  the  collar. 

(4)  Wash  out  the  seed  and  mix  it  witli  earth,  and  let  it  lay  for  a  year,  before  sowing. 
The  Manelii,  and  the  common  Micldgan  are  both  good  stocks;  as  a  general  thing  we  prefer     ^ 

t.     It  grows  finely  in  our  hottest  and  dryest  seasons. 
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OR.vrE  OnAFTiNT..— I  was  shown  a  IVeiik  in  the  Orape  vino,  a  few  days  since,  that  l)cata  all  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  imlico.  Wm.  Lr.iiM.vN,  of  Lebanon,  a  very  exact  and  careful  florist  and  horliculliirist,  enprafled  f^rapeii  of 
a  flrst-ralo  variely,— a  seedling  of  his  own  raisiiiR,  much  reseinliiinj;  the  ( 'iiUnvIm, — upon  roots  of  some  other  giMiil 
varieties,  tliree  or  four  years  agci,  the  result  of  which  lie  showed  me;  upon  three  of  the  vines  there  is  now  fruit;  and 
a  more  vilainous  thing  in  the  (irapellne  never  went  into  u  man's  mouih.  They  arc  about  Iho  size  of  Elderberries, 
nearly  all  seed,  and  as  sour  and  as  astringent  as  a  Tamarisk.  Here  they  lay  before  me,  as  taken  from  the  vines, — the 
original,  ami  (he  engrafted, — and  a  greater  metamorphose  could  not  easily  be  undergone.  The  question  arises,  can 
such  a  thing  be?  AVere  it  not  that  Mr.  Lktiman  Is  a  man  of  taste  in  such  matters,  I  would  doubt  it.  liut  the  vines 
and  leaf  favor  the  original  plant.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words  on  the  subject,  "  Hud  I  taken  roots  of  some  wild 
Grape.  I  might  believe  that  the  graft  failed,  and  these  were  si>routed  from  the  root ;  but  there  was  never  such  a  grape 
on  my  grounds;  and  further,  I  know  that  the  grafts  grew." 

My  object  in  writing  this,  is  to  learn  whether  Cirape  grafts  oflen  cut  such  freaks.  If  so,  there  is  no  dependence  in 
the  operation.  Of  this  very  (i rape,  I  .«ent  Mr.  Lo.ngwokth,  of  Cinciimati,  some  cuttings  for  grafting,  some  years 
ago;  and  if  they  turned  out  with  him  as  they  did  with  Mr.  L.  he  will  think  me  a  very  knave,  when  at  the  same  time 
I  thought  I  was  placcing  in  his  hands  a  Grape  of  considerable  value. 

I  should  much  like  to  hear  in  your  ne.\t  number  of  the  Horticulturist  whether  you  have  ever  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind.    S.  M. — CulmduU,  near  Lebanon,  Pa. 

We  have  never  hcii-d  of  such  a  case.  Is  it  not  prohaLlc  that  Mr.  Lhiim.w  made  a  mistake  in 
cntling  his  scions?  If  only  one  vine  had  produced  such  fruit,  or  but  one  bunch,  it  vrould  not 
have  been  very  remarkable;  but  that  three  should,  is  very  strange,  and  compels  us  to  think  there 
must  be  an  error  somewhere. 


Will  you  please  to  inform  me  how  to  propagate  dwarf  box?  how  long  must  it  remain  in  the  bed  before  it  will 
answer  to  set  it  for  the  border?  can  a  box  that  was  planted  last  spring  be  removed  this  fall  with  safety?  (1) 

Is  not  an  evergreen  screen  composed  of  but  one  variety,  too  monotonous?  "Would  not  a  greater  effect  be  produced 
by  alternating  Red  Cedar,  European,  Chinese,  and  American  Arbor  Yitae,  English  Yew,  llolley,  &c.  ?  (2)  C.  F.  W. 
—  Huron,  Ohio. 

(1)  Propagate  dwarf  box  by  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the  plants.  If  you  have  any  old  box 
tear  it  in  pieces  and  set  them  in  the  ground  so  that  only  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  will  be 
above  the  surface,  and  in  one  season  it  will  root  sufficiently  to  be  fit  for  edging. 

Box  planted  last  spring  may  be  safely  removed  this  fall,  but  it  should  be  done  early  or  deferred 
till  spring. 

(2)  We  prefer  screens  composed  of  but  one  variety  of  plant,  because  a  uniform  regular  growth 
is  indispensable. 

A  hedge  or  screen  more  particularly  is  something  in  which  varietij  is  seldom  sought  for  as  in 
plantations. 

TiViLL  you  inform  me  how  to  propagate  the  Climbing  Honeysuckle  (1),  Buffalo  Berry  (2),  Syringa  (3),  Snow- 
Berry  (4\  Snow-Ball  if)),  and  Bose  of  Sharon  (0)?  Will  the  seeds  of  the  Blackberry,  Lily,  Tiger  Lily,  and  German 
Iris,  produce  plants  like  the  original  (7)?    B.  C.  Chcset. —  Wyoming,  117*. 

(1)  By  layers. 

(2)  By  seeds. 

(3)  By  layers. 

(4  and  5)  By  layers  and  suckers. 

(6)  By  cuttings. 

(7)  The  Blackberry  not  always;  the  others  will   unless  different  sorts  are  growing  together. 


Do  you  know  Bilhergia  thyrsoidea?    1  have  it  in  bloom.    It  is  a  magnificent  plant.    It  is  the  most  splendid  Dro- 
melian  plant  I  have  seen  ;  the  beautiful  Acchmea  arc  nothing  in  comparison  to  it    Akthopuolus. 

We  have  not  seen  it,  but  we  see  it  ranks  among  the  finest  rare  plants.     Linden,  of  Brussels, 
advertises  PiUarnia  nubif/ena  and  echinata  —  two  fine  species  from  South  America. 


How  shall  I  get  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Kational  Pomological  Society  ? 

Address  the  Secretary,  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  at  Boston,  Mass.     Those  who  are  not  members 
will  have  to  pay  for  it;  we  do  not  know  how  much. 


I 


The  Mathews'  Remedy  for  the  Cureulio  — What  of  it? 

The  committee  will  not  report  this  year.     See  Mr.  Fahnestock's  letter. 
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NotictJS   of   Booifes,    pampf)Utj5,    $cc. 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY, -nilh  a  description  of  the  best 
varieties ;  also,  notices  of  the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  Grape,  with  directions  for  their 
cultivation,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties.    By  R.  G.  Pakdee.    Published  by  C.  M.  Sayton,  New  York. 

Mr.  Pardee  has  long  been  known  to  us,  and  to  our  readers  also,  as  a  Strawberry  fancier ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  taken  up  his  pen,  and  placed  before  the  public  all  that  he  knows 
upon  the  subject.  The  title  of  his  book  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  scope.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  not  only  contains  Mr.  Pardee's  own  views,  but  that  of  others,  whose  opinions  are 
respected.  Judging  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  book,  we  should  say,  that  it  contains 
much  valuable  information  ;  but  on  the  Strawberry  it  is  not  so  complete  as  we  could  wish 
it.  TVe  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Pardee  had  collected  some  accurate  statistics  of 
Strawberry  culture  in  the  neighborhoods  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
and  all  the  large  cities  that  support  an  extensive  culture.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  management,  varieties,  &c.  This  would  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  facts  showing  the  actual  state  of  Strawberry  culture  in  this  country  in  185-i, 
and  would  not  have  been  too  great  a  task  for  a  book  devoted  to  that  special  subject. 


Catalogues  Eeceived. — Thorhurii's  Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of  Bullous  Flower- 
ing Roots^  with  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Management^  for  sale  l>y  J.  M.  Tiioeburn 
&  0->.,  No.  15,  John  street,  N.  Y. 

General  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruis,  Green-Rouse  Plants,  Eoses, 
&c.,  (ulticated  and  for  sale  by  John  B.  Eaton,  &  Co.,  at  the  Oaldands  and  Wooclfort  Nur- 
series, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  A  very  well  arranged  and  tasteful  Catalogue.  The  lists  of  Pears 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  fuU  enumeration  of  synonyms — a  very  useful  feature,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it. 


J^ortf:uIturaI    Socttttfs,    &c. 

Horticultural  Department  of  Pennsylvania  State  AoRicuLruiiAL  Society's  Exuibition. — As  many 
of  GUI"  readers  are  aware,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  recommendation  of  its 
special  committee,  abandoned  its  Fall  exhibition  and  united  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  step  was  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  usual  hall  of 
exhibition  which  had  been  annuallj"  hired  for  the  purpose  for  some  years  past 

We  took  for  our  annual  horticultural  feast,  what  had  been  provided  by  a  committee  of  the 
Society,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  items  of  interest  which  occurred  to  us  to  be  note-worthy.  And 
here  we  may  state,  that  if  the  Floral  Tentor  Ilall  had  been  dust-proof,  instead  of  dust-[)r<)Jueing, 
we  might  have  recorded  the  display  of  plants  and  flowers  to  liave  been  equal  to  any  jirevious 
d  splay,  and  the  specimens  of  green  and  hot-house  specialities  as  unequalled  at  any  previous 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Society;  but  dust,  dust,  obscured  the  tints  of  the  petals,  the  marbling 
of  the  beautifully  variegated  foliage  of  our  choicest  favorites,  the  healthy  and  refreshing  green 
of  the  once  glossy  leaves,  ruined  all,  and  disgusted  every  fastidious  dust  eater;  «,nd  the  fruit, 
which  on  all  occasions  is  but  too  tempting,  was  secured  on  the  second  day  from  all  ofTicious  and 
unprivileged  critics,  unless  those  who  were  so  fond  of  fruit  as  to  cat  it  at  the  peril  of  an  extra 
ounce  or  two  of  dust.  Have  we  said  enough  of  the  dust?  no;  we  felt  far  more;  we  coidd  not 
distinguish  the  Dahlias,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few  hours;  the  Cissus  discolor  and  Dioscorea 
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difcttlor  iin-l  Miinintft  Zebriiia  wore  all   in  nil.     We  had  to  wij>e  off  tlie  deposit  before  wo  couM 
recognise  the  i^rounil  color. 

Severn!  of  the  liherul  amateurs  of  the  city  sent  their  full-grown  specimens  to  decorate  the  hall. 
Tho.-ie  phiiits  (on  a  former  occasion,  designated  hop  poles  by  a  eitcrical  correspondent  of  your 
M:u,'n/.ine)  have  their  uses,  and  witiiout  them  the  Floral  Hall  would  have  looked  bare  and  unsightly. 
To  tiioso  from  a  distance,  who  have  read  and  not  seen  tiio  curiosities  of  the  tropical  forests,  these 
much  abused  specimens  arc  objects  of  intense  interest.  Many  of  our  country  fi  iends  have  read 
of,  but  not  seen  the  Indian  Rubber  tree,  the  Cinnamon  tice,  the  green  and  black  tea  plants  of 
commerce,  the  Camphor  jilant,  the  Cocoa  tree,  and  many  others  noted  in  the  arts,  and  famous  in 
domestic  circles.  Most  of  these  may  be  seen  and  admired  on  such  occasions,  and  though  their 
aspect  and  dimensions  may  not  please  the  critical  eye  of  the  "working  gardeners"  of  our  day, 
they  are  plea^ing  to  the  less  fastidious  visiter  who  reads  as  he  runs. 

In  addition  to  such  valuable  plants  as  we  have  adverted  to,  from  the  conservatories  of  the  vicinity, 
there  were  for  com]K'tition  a  most  valuable  collection  of  green  and  hot-house  specialities.  Cissi.s 
discolor,  with  its  remarkable  and  by-all-admired  foliage,  was  most  consjiicuous;  for  the  specimens 
deposited  from  the  garden  of  Jas.  Dundas,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Pollock;  from  E.  Buist's  nurseries,  by 
Mr.  Sutherland ;  and  several  other  well  grown  and  trained  plants,  were  equal  to  the  hii^hest 
expectations  of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultivation.  Trained  on  a  suita- 
ble wire  or  wood  trellis,  we  cannot  find,  among  late  introductions,  a  more  splendid  object.  Gar- 
denia Devoniana,  somewhat  rare,  was  in  good  condition ;  the  flowers  at  first  sight  resemble  those 
of  G.  Stanleyana,  but  are  of  a  cream  color  inside,  as  well  as  outside  ;  the  tube  of  the  Coiolla  is 
elongated,  as  in  Stanleyana,  and  the  Stigma  is  club-shaped,  by  which  the  species  may  be  readily 
distinguished.  Very  tine  specimens  of  Allamanda  neriifolia,  Cathartiea,  Aubletii,  and  other.-', 
were  among  these  collections.  Large  and  well  grown  plants  of  Clerodendron  kaempfcrii,  squama- 
tum,  fallax,  and  others,  attracted  attention  by  their  ample  dark  green  foliage  and  bright  scarlet 
flowers.  "We  also  observed  a  fine  specimen  of  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum — a  very  choice  climber, 
with  curious  yellow  flowers.  Several  new  Begonias,  such  as  Xanthina  and  Prestoniensis,  Pjissi- 
flora  alata  superba,  Ipomea  fieifolia,  Sehubertea  graveolens,  Scutellaria  Ventenatii,  Dioscorea 
discoloi',  and  many  other  more  familiar  green  and  hot-house  plants,  seemed  to  us  worthy  of 
notice.  Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  these  details  must  excuse  our  particularizing  more 
fully  the  various  objects,  and  the  cultivators  who  deserve  honorable  mention. 

In  addition  to  plants,  there  were  several  displays  of  cut-flowers.  One  collection  of  2-1  Dahliss 
was  very  choice,  for  the  season,  which  was  against  the  development  of  the  points  of  this  fancy 
floral  favorite.  A  stand  of  Verbenas  was  also  much  admired,  before  the  clouds  of  dust  obscured 
Iheir  bright  tints.  We  noted  a  great  number  of  dwarf  Asters,  or  Queen  Margarets,  from  M. 
Souchet,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  late  of  Paris.  They  were  much  admired  by  the  amateurs  who  depend 
for  flov/ers  on  their  city  yard->,  for  they  were  familiar  objects  to  them.  A  very  fine  display  of 
variegated  plants  was  exhibited,  similar  to  that  noticed  at  Brooklyn.  They  were  among  the 
mo4  attractive  objects  on  the  ground — carefully  selected,  and  of  great  vnlue.  Also,  a  little  stand 
of  box,  filled  with  small  variegated  novelties,  and  interspersed  with  Lycoprodiums  and  Mosses, 
was  neatly  arranged  and  tastefully  conceived.  We  were  much  struck  with  a  collection  of  pre- 
pared specimens  of  the  Algoe,  or  sea  weeds,  in  large  glazed  fiames,  siispended  in  the  Floral  Tent. 
We  confess  to  a  little  scientific  predilection,  and  cannot  pass  these  splendid  specimens  without  a 
word.  We  have  to  furnish  at  another  time  Mr.  Sommerville's  method  of  floating  these  unusually 
large  specimens,  by  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  the  full  details  of  which  he  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal.  Algaj  deserve  a  little  more  attention,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
than  they  receive  here. 

The  fruit  department  has  now  to  be  noticed,  but  to  do  it  justice  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  at  present  appropriate  to  it;  a  passing  glance  is  all  we  need  attempt  at  present.  There 
was  a  large  display  of  choice  Apples — some  fine  specimens  from  the  western  country.  Ohio  and 
Miihigan  had  their  repi'esentatives.  A  fair  display  of  Pears  was  to  be  found  on  the  tables;  their 
quality  and  history  we  must  leave  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  set  apart  to  the  agreeable  work 

eet.ion  and  gustation.     Tiie  grapes  we  could  judge  of  ourselves.     A  bunch  of  Black  Ham-     ^ 
weighing   upwards  of  six   pounds,  from  tlie  vinery  of  David  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  was  most    Vj, 
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conspicuous;  it  might  be  described  as  a  bunch  consisting  of  three  shoulders,  as  the  principal  and 
two  shouldei-s  were  equally  largo.  The  wood  was  unusually  strong,  a  portion  of  the  cane  having 
been  cut  with  the  bunch.  We  should  like  to  learn  the  history  of  that  vine  for  the  previous  and 
future  season.  There  were  several  other  displays  of  Exotic  Grapes.  A  number  of  varieties  were 
exliibited  by  R.  Buist,  Rosedale  nurseries,  several  of  them  new  sorts,  or  at  least  not  yet  in  general 
cultivation  here.  The  Brinckle  Grape  was  also  deposited,  for  the  history  of  which  we  may  refer 
to  previous  reports,  and  for  its  quality  to  those  who  tasted  it.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  here  from 
foreign  seed.  (Is  this  a  native  grape?)  The  specimens  of  "Watermelons,  were  very  fine.^  We 
can  say  so  much,  as  by  special  favor  we  were  permitted  to  taste  several  of  them,  after  the  judges 
had  proceeded  to  their  satisfaction.  Several  baskets  of  good  looking  Peaches  were  among  the 
fruit  observed  by  us;  but  as  no  one  can  report  so  well  of  this  department  as  the  three  gentlemen 
who  had  the  authority  to  do  so,  v/e  leave  it  for  them,  and  hope  to  have  a  note  of  any  thing  new 
and  interesting  before  next  month. 

The  Vegetables  far  surpassed  our  expectation,  there  were  extensive  lots  from  Girard  College 
garden,  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  consisting  of  sixty-seven  varieties— all  of  them  superior  in  size. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Insane  Hospital,  gardener,  Mr.  Pvcilly,  the  display  was  respectable. 
Mr.  Felten,  market  gardener,  had  a  very  large  table  covered  with  an  immense  variety.  Near  the 
vegetables  we  discovered  some  leaves  of  the  Victoria  regia  out  of  its  element,  and  not  at  all 
attractive,  as  by  some  mismanagement  (strange  to  us),  the  tank  prepared  for  it  could  not  be  filled ; 
it  was  a  box  lined  with  green  braze  cloth,  and  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  water.  One  solitary 
leaf  was  .0  be  seen  floating  in  it,  while  in  various  parts  of  the  hall  we  were  questioned  as  to 
where  Victoria  Lily  could  be  found,  proving  that  public  taste  has  not  yet  abandoned  this  giant 
of  the  soft  and  perishable  section  of  vegetable  nature.  No  better  opportunity  has  ever  been 
afforded  for  displaying  it  to  advantage— none  less  carefully  improved.  Leaves  of  the  Nelumbiam 
speciosura  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Cope,  as  well  as  a  living  plant ;  but  it  may  have  been  suppos- 
ed that  the  lily  of  the  Amazons,  with  its  aristocratic  title,  would  prove  obnoxious  to  the  democracy 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  may  be  something  in  it !  We  refuse  to  cry  Wellingtonia  gigantea  after 
John  Lindley,  though  the  great  Conifer  of  California  is  worthy  our  highest  veneration  next  to 
the  supreme  providence  winch  gives  his  children  such  evidences  of  his  silent  power,     b. 


New  York  State  Fair— Horticultural  Exuibition.— We  had  expected  to  receive  long  before 
this,  a  correct  copy  of  premiums  awarded.  The  reports  published  in  the  newspapers  were  so 
incorrect  as  to  be  worthless,  and  a  correct  report,  although  promised,  has  not  yet  reached  us.  "V\  e 
therefore,  for  the  present,  give  a  few  notes.  The  general  exhibition  was  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual,  we  think.  Very  little  fruit  was  exhibited  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  This,  our 
friendj  informed  us,  was  owing  to  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  there. 

The  show  of  Pears  was  fine,  though  mostly  from  Rochester  and  Boston.  The  peculiar  smooth- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  Pears  from  this  j^lace  was  subject  of  remarks  by  almost  all  visitors. 
Messrs.  EllwangerA  Barry  exhibited  about  200  varieties,  and  Messrs.  Ilovey  &  Co.  nearly  as  many. 
J.  IL  Bailey,  of  Plattsburgh,  made  a  beautiful  show  of  Apples,  some  TO  varieties.  The  only  good 
show  of  Apples  by  amateurs,  was  made  by  N.  &  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  of  Rochester.  They  received  the 
premium  for  the  best  twenty,  and  would  also  have  received  the  premium  for  best  collection  if 
they  had  competed  for  it. 

Tlie  exhibition  of  Grapes,  both  native  and  foreign,  was  very  fine.  We  never  saw  finer  Cataw- 
bas  and  Isabellas.  Foreign  Grapes  were  in  abundance,  beautifully  grown,  and  attracted  crowds 
of  visitors.  Nothing  astonishes  a  promiscuous  assembly,  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  better 
than  poorly  grown  native  Grapes,  so  much  as  a  fine  display  of  foreign  Grapes. 

The  display  of  cut  Flowers  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  for  the  season.  Several  fine  col- 
lections of  pot-plants  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  to  the  beauty  of  Floral  Hall. 

The  sliow  of  vegetables  was  not  equal  to  our  hopes  and  expectations. 
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Brooklyn  IIortktltitral  Society — Fall  K\iiinrnox. — Tin-  uiipreceJented  droiitli  nf  ilio  ynA 
summer  has  not  altogether  destroyed  vegetation.  The  IJrookljii  liortieultiiristrt,  and  their 
enterprising  friends  of  more  distant  loealilies,  have  jiroved  that  hy  pkiil  and  j>ei(»everunee  the 
unavoidahle  disadvantage  of  temporary  drouths,  continuous  rains,  or  jmilonged  frosts,  may,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  counteracted,  and  tiiat  judgment  and  industry  may  contend  suece-s- 
fullv  atrainst  the  suj^posed  evils  of  storms  which  too  often  occur  just  at  the  time  when  they  are 
least  welcome.  The  complaint  of  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  productions  is  general :  ]>oor  Apjdes, 
few  Pears,  and  fewer  Plums,  is  the  report  we  daily  hear.  But  if  the  quantity  be  limited,  there 
are  some  decidedly  respectable  specimens.  If,  then,  skillful  horticulturists  can  show  how  they 
have  defeated  (if  wo  may  so  speak)  the  season  and  its  evils,  why  should  not  farmers,  and  all 
interested  in  earth's  productions,  aid  in  extending  that  skill  and  judgment  ?  We  have  seen  on 
the  tables  of  the  Society's  room,  as  fine  fruit  as  need  be  wished  for;  and  if  the  Socict}'  does  not 
teach  all  cultivators  to  grow  it  equally  fine,  it  is  because  they  do  not  go  to  learn  how. 

We  do  not  here  hope  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  details  of  the  exhibition.  We  can 
only  devote  space  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  attractive  items.  As  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables 
then,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  useful  and  most  substantial  part  of  the  displaj',  we  shall  first 
devote  a  few  lines  to  that  portion. 

The  collection  of  native  and  foreign  Grapes  was  imusuallj*  fine.  But  this  is  not  suflBcient  to 
convey  atn  idea  of  its  merit ;  it  was  better  than  the  most  experienced  observer  of  the  season  and 
its  peculiarities  could  have  hoped  for.  Splendid  bunches  of  well  colored  Hamburgh  Grapes  were 
presented,  which  the  most  successful  cultivators  admitted  were  worthy  of  comment.  With  vine 
mildew,  blight,  thrip,  scale,  red  spider,  and  the  myriad  of  less  formidable  obstacles  to  success, 
the  gardeners  of  our  vicinity  have  proved  that  all  may  be  overcome.  Mr.  Langley's  gardener, 
of  Fort  Hamilton,  has  acquitted  himself  creditably.  The  report  annexed  shows  that  he  obtainc<l 
the  premium  for  the  best  general  display.  His  collection  consisted  of  eight  varieties,  including 
Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Austrian  Muscat,  Royal  Muscadine,  St.  Peters,  Chassdas, 
Black  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  He  also  obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  six  vaiieties, 
viz.,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  St.  Peters,  Chasselas,  Austrian  Muscat,  and  Wliite 
Lisbon.  We  were  informed,  on  inquiring  of  him,  that  he  had  not  experienced,  during  the  past 
season,  any  of  the  pests  above  enumerated.  It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  most  careless 
cultivator,  that  the  season  just  passed  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  mildew.  In  cases 
where  it  was  observed,  inquirj'  woidd  disclose  some  want  of  care  or  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener.  Yet  we  are  told  that  much  sulphur  has  been  used  in  some  cases ;  perhaps  more  for 
prevention  than  cure.  So  much  for  the  Grapes,  which  we  must  notice  more  fully  next  month. 
We  must  insist  upon  all  committees  adhering  to  the  practice  of  giving  the  preference  to  well- 
colored  bunches  over  large  red  ones.  The  experienced  cultivator  demands  it  at  their  hands. 
Such  was  the  rule  on  this  occasion.  There  were  a  few  very  choice  bunches  disjdayed,  which  we 
feel  much  disposed  to  notice  —  a  large  and  well-set  bunch  of  White  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  one  of 
Purple  Damascus,  and  one  of  White  Syrian.  There  were  no  bunches  of  Cannon  Hall  on  the 
table.  The  Black  Hamburghs  were  unusually  fine.  The  contributors  in  this  section  were  Geo. 
Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.;  Mr.  D.  Hunter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Rennis,  Lodi,  X.  J. ;  and  Mr.  Morrison,  gardener  to  R.  M.  Blaewell,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 
Several  choice  bunches  of  native  Grapes  were  contributed  by  Martin  Collopy,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Prentice,  Esq.,  Brooklj-n  Heights.  There  were  also  on  exhibition  bunches  of  the  Graham  Grape, 
from  the  original  vine,  presented  by  R.  R.  Scott  from  Wm.  Graham,  gardener  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  Blockley,  Philadelphia,  the  originator  of  this  acquisition  to  our  list  of  select  hardj^ 
Grapes.  We  must  reserve  our  descri[)tion  of  it  till  another  opportunity  offers.  The  Concord, 
Charter  Oak,  and  Fox  Grapes  were  also  represented.  The  two  latter  were  easily  detected,  but 
not  easily  distinguished. 

The  display  of  Pears  and  Apples  added  considerably  to  the  importance  and  attraction  of  the 
exhibition.  The  great  bulk  of  these  were  from  Boston,  and  had  been  before  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  The  contributors  were  Wm.  E.  French,  Esq.,  per  A.  J.  S.  Degrauw;  B.  V. 
French,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Burr,  Ilingham ;  N.  Stetson,  Esq.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Messrs.  IIov 
Co.,  of  Boston;  and  ilessrs.  EUwanger  <fe  Barry,  ilount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester. 
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specimens  of  very  liiglil3--3olored  Washington  Pears,  in  the  collection  of  the  last-named  firm, 
were  very  much  admired.  The  Howell  Pear  of  their  collection  was  also  noticed  as  looking  like 
a  choice  fruit.  We  carefully  compared  many  of  the  specimens,  and  must  say  that  very  few 
errors,  if  any,  could  be  detected  in  the  naming  of  the  sorts.  We  should  like  either  to  see  the 
most  commonly  adopted  synonyms  on  the  cards,  or  else  one  imiform  name  in  the  several  collec- 
tions; for  instance,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  in  one  collection  is  named  Le  Cure  and  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  wliich  puts  the  novice  or  amateur  a  little  out  of  his  reckoning,  for  he  can  not  detect  any 
great  difference  between  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Le  Cure,  and  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  several  other  varieties.  The  specimens  of  Beurre  Diel  were  very  large, 
and  much  admired.  Eyewood  we  noticed  as  a  peculiarly-formed  Pear.  There  was  much  differ- 
ence in  the  specimens  from  the  several  localities ;  so  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  be  difficult  of 
iilentification.  Such  is  always  the  case  in  an  extensive  assortment.  The  specimens  of  Seckel 
were  few  and  small.  The  Apples  had  a  splendid  appearance.  Several  very  choice  specimens 
were  on  exhibition  from  Mr.  French,  Braintree  Medlars  and  Lemons  were  in  small  assortment. 
Some  respectable  specimens  of  Peaches  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Langley's  and  Mr.  Prentice's 
gardeners. 

K  Stetson's  fruit  was  very  select,  and  of  good  quality.  A  table  of  very  well  grown  vegeta- 
bles, also  several  large  and  fine  Watermelons,  from  Mr.  Morgan's  gardener,  Chas.  Ingram,  added 
to  the  useful  department. 

We  fear  to  commence  a  notice  of  the  ornamental.  Where  can  we  begin,  or  end,  in  the  use  of 
descriptives  ?  We  shall  not  commend ;  we  can  only  enumerate,  or  at  mcst  particularize  the  new 
and  rare  objects,  leaving  the  list  of  awards  to  give  the  owners  due  credit.  First,  as  to  baskets 
and  boquets,  we  shall  be  brief.  We  see  little  beauty  at  best  in  such  masses  of  flowers,  some  like 
a  broom-head  or  hair-mop,  others  so  artistically  arranged  as  to  give  us  the  idea  that  the  sculptor 
had  carved  out  the  design,  or  the  wax-molder  molded  the  same.  Every  one  to  his  taste.  There 
were  two  baskets  of  indigenous  flowers ;  one  of  them  presented  by  Meehan  &  Sanders,  per  R.  R. 
Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  from  11.  Tanner,  gardener  to  Mr.  Kent,  Brooklyn.  The 
Victoria  Lily  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  leaves,  flower,  and  seed-pod,  were  still  attractive.  The 
latter  plant  was  never  before  exhibited  here.  It  blooms  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Cope's  out-door 
aquarium,  from  which  it  was  cut  by  Mr.  Cope,  and  forwarded  in  good  condition.  The  leaves  of 
the  great  Lily  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Cope  displayed  his  usual  liberality  on 
this  occasion.  Jas.  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  kindly  contributed  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns, 
which  were  rare  and  valuable.  Louis  Menand's  plants  were  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  justly 
admired.  Although  brought  from  a  distance,  they  had  no  appearance  of  having  had  a  "  hard  road 
to  travel."  Several  choice  Epiphytes,  Cape  Heaths,  and  Ferns,  were  among  them.  His  standard 
Heliotrope  called  forth  general  admiration.  J.  E.  Ranch's  select  collection  of  hot-house  and 
green-house  plants,  and  many  rare  and  beautiful  variegated  exotics,  were  objects  of  admiration 
to  all  visitors  who  had  taste  to  appreciate  his  selection.  A  table  of  large  and  well-cultivated 
specimens  were  deposited  by  Martin  Collopy,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Prentice,  among  which  wore 
Pitcairiiia  punicea,  Dietyanthus  pavonica,  a  splendid  plant  of  the  Green  Tea,  and  manj'  others 
equally  interesting.  Ilis  Cissus  discolor,  though  trained  to  a  long,  stiff  stake,  in  an  upright 
position,  was  nevertheless  admired  for  its  foliage  ;  otherwise  treated,  it  would  have  had  a  great 
effect,  A  plant  of  Catasetum  globbiflorum  was  deposited  from  Mrs.  Ilolbrook's  collection,  D. 
Soott,  gardener.  It  was  a  very  neat  plant  of  the  Orchid  tribe.  This  is  but  a  brief  notice,  with 
many  important  omissions. 

A  miniature  garden,  beautifullj'  laid  out  with  gravel  walks,  lawns  of  velvety  moss,  beds  and 
clumps  of  plants  and  shrubbery ;  also  an  arbor  and  cottage,  with  all  appendages  to  conijilete  a 
villa  residence,  was  deposited  by  II.  A.  Graoff,  of  Brooklyn,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  very  creditable  fall  exiiibition,    6, 
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rKNNSVLVANiA  IIoBTicuLTCRAL  SociETT. — Stated  meeting,  Oct.  \1th. — Dr.  W.  D.  Bi-ii)ck16,  Vice 

Troi^iiliiif,  in  tlio  cliair.  As  tlicrc  were  few  premiums  ofTereil  on  tliis  occiisioii  by  llie  Societv,  tlie 
(lifiihiy  of  Fruits  Plants,  nnJ  Flowei-8  was  not  extensive,  nor  the  ntteiulanee  of  vi>itoi8  iurge. 
Pears  aiul  Apples  were  the  objects  called  for  by  the  jjrinted  Fcliedule.  The  first  ])reminni  for 
Peai-s  was  awarded  to  Isaac  I>.  IJaxtcr,  for  a  collection  in  which  we  noticed  the  Duche-*8  d'Angou- 
lenie,  Easter  Iknirre  (good  specimens),  "White  Doyennes,  Duche?s  d'Arembers,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
others.     Some  handsome  fruit  of  the  Reine  Claude  Dc  Bavay  Plum  were  also  de|)08ited. 

There  was  a  pretty  pbint  of  Diphulenia  crassinoda  exhibited  by  J.  Thomson,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Tucker.  Two  collections  of  Dahliiis  were  exhibited  ;  one  of  them  seedlings  from'Oerhard  Schmitz' 
garden,  several  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  another  from  \l.  Buists'  nuiscry,  named 
sorts,  which  included  many  fine  varieties. 

In  the  minutes  of  last  stated  meeting  were  a  set  of  resolutions  offered  by  C.  Cope,  Esq.,  one  of 
which  declares  all  members  unqualified  to  act  on  committees  as  judges,  from  whose  garden 
objects  are  from  time  to  time  exhibited  for  competition  before  society — passed.  Also,  tiiat,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  the  gardener  to  any  private  gentleman,  the  name  of  the  latter  shall  also 
be  recorded. 

The  report  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  State  Agrici.l- 
tural  Fair  was  presented  and  accepted. 


PaovrDENCE  (P.  I.)  IIouTicuLTrRAL  SOCIETY. — This  Society  held  its  Fall  Exhibition  on  the  13th 
of  September.  The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  a  fine  one — fully  equal  to  any  previous  show, 
though  vegetation  had  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drouth.  The  following  per- 
sons were  the  exhibitors  of  flowers  : 

From  Geo.  "U'.  Chapin,  by  Geo.  Anderson,  a  very  pretty  floral  design  and  wall-piece;  a  very  fine  display  of  Roses, 
Asters,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut-flowers  ;  also  boqucts,  Cockscombs,  and  a  large  display  of  green-house  and 
pot  jilants,  many  of  them  rare,  and  most  of  them  new  to  the  Society's  exhibitions.  The  conimitlee  note  some  of  ihe 
more  interesting,  viz.,  Dielytra  spcctabilis,  Physianlhiis  auricomus,  Oneidium  Carthagincnse,  Chorozema  nana,  Alu- 
tilon  Xewboldii,  Gardenia  Fortuni,  Lycopodium  umbrosum,  Ccanothus  azureus  and  pallidas,  Salvia  bicolor.  Erica 
aristata.  Azalea  rosea  punctata,  Ciesium  arborea,  Ilonoclium  odoratum  major.  From  C.  Allen,  by  D.  O'Connor,  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  hand  boqucts ;  also,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  a  fine  show  of  pot  and  green-house  plants,  viz., 
Araucaria  Dr.asiliana,  Eugenia  pimenta,  r.usselia  jmicea,  Polygala  grandiflora,  Camellia  fimbriata,  Lantana  bicolcr, 
Aloes,  Fuchsias,  Cacti.  From  Wm.  Nisbet,  Elm  Grove,  a  most  superb  display  of  Celosia  (Cockscombs);  also,  a 
fine  show  of  annuals  and  cut  flowers,  some  showy  green-house  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  tender  Eoses,  Ericas, 
and  Cacti.  From  A.  D.  &  J.  T.  Smith,  by  D.  Cook,  a  fine  display  of  cut  flowers ;  also,  boquets  and  some  fine  green- 
house plants,  viz.,  Krica  transp.ircns,  Lantana  I'.ourbonica.  From  Ilichard  Dalglish,  a  number  of  fine  boquets; 
also,  Eoses,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  "Walter  Craddock,  a  number  of  very  beautiftil  boqucis; 
also,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  S.  Cornell,  a  fine  show  of  Dahlias  and  Asters.  From  L.  Sta- 
ples, a  good  show  of  Asters  and  Balsams.  From  Silas  Moore,  of  Cranston,  a  very  flue  display  of  hardy  Perpetual 
Eoses;  also.  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  some  fine  boquets.  From  J.  D.  Cook,  a  good  display  of  Dahlias  and  jVslers. 
From  II.  Tillingha.st,  Dahlias  in  varieties.  From  John  Mumford,  a  good  display  of  cut  flowers.  From  Miss 
Staples,  some  fine  Asters  and  Balsams.  From  Ezra  Hubbard,  a  superb  display  of  Asters ;  also,  Pansies  and  other 
cut  flowers.  From  Mrs.  Peter  Church,  a  very  fine  display  of  Asters.  From  E.  1!.  AVhite,  a  good  show  of  Asters 
and  Cockscombs.  From  John  F.  Driscol,  Kspirito  sancto— a  very  rare  plant ;  also,  a  blue  African  Lily.  From 
^Xm.  B.  Spencer,  of  Pha?nix,  Dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers.  From  Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt,  wild  flowers  in  variety. 
From  B.  W.  Ilendrick,  of  East  Greenwich,  some  fine  green-house  and  pot  plants.  From  Geo.  Hunt,  Eoses,  Asters, 
and  other  cut  flowers;  als?,  wild  flowers  in  variety.  From  Wm.  McLeod,  Millville,  ]Ma.ss.,  a  very  fine  di.splay  of 
Asters.       From  Mrs.  Dyer  Cranston,  Asters  and  Gladiolus.        From  Dr.  Elvers,  some  fine  pot  plants. 

Contributions  were  received  from  several  individuals,  viz. : 

C.  Eddy,  W.  Masters,  Mrs.  Day,  P.  W.  Gardiner,  H.  M.  SafTord,  J.  F.  Penno,  H.  Creighton.  James  Burns,  H.  War- 
ren, H.  Woodworth,  Mr.  Barstow,  Jas.  A.  Potter,  E.  L.  Ehodes,  F.  Woodward,  W.  II.  Howard,  Quincy  Parker,  C.  M. 
Drown  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Hathaway  of  Lonsdale. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  fruits  and  vegetables : 

Tuvn.—Apples.—Tor  the  best  collection  fall  and  winter,  to  Lewis  Dexter,  Smlthfleld,  $G  ;  second  best  do.  do.,  S. 
A.  Larkin,  Cranston,  .$.5.  Best  twelve  varieties  fall,  D.  H.  Leonard.  Bcekonk,  $4.  Best  six  do.  do ,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Smithfield,  $.3.  Best  twelve  do.  winter,  Silas  Moore,  $4.  Best  six  do.  do.,  P.  W.  Arnold,  Smilhfleld,  $3.  Best  dish 
fall,  Cornelius  Manchester,  Fruit  Hill,  .^1.  Best  dish  winter,  Mrs,  Joel  Metcalf,  Providence,  -fl.  Gratuities— Adam 
Anthony,  North  Providence,  and  T.  AVilcox,  Warwick,  $2.  I'ears.~For  the  boat  collection,  fall  and  winte 
Dexter,  $8.  Best  twelve  varieties,  Jf)hn  J.  Stimson,  Providence,  $4.  Best  six  do.,  D.  II.  Leonard,  $3.  Best 
winter,  Jas.  A.  Porter,  Providence,  $1.    Best  do.  foil,  Geo.  W.  Chapin,  $1.    Gratuities— To  Geo.  B.  Peek  and 
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Moore,  each  $3.  To  E.  Dalglish  and  J.  P.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Duncan,  $2.  Peaches.~FoT  the  best  collecllon, 
D.  II.  Leonard,  $t;  second  best,  Lewis  Dexter,  $3;  fourth  best,  James  Lewis,  Providence,  $1.  Best  dish,  Cliarles 
Iladwen,  Worcester,  $1.  AWtafines. — For  the  second  best  collection,  C.  B.  Manchester,  f  1.  Qiiinces. — For  tlie 
best  collection,  C.  S.  Sweetland,  Olneyville,  $2 ;  second  best,  C.  8.  Swectland,  Providence,  .$1.  Plums.— Yor  the 
second  best  collection,  Mrs.  Joel  Blaisdell,  Providence,  $1.  Grapes.—Vor  the  best  collection  grown  under  glass 
with  artificial  heat,  A.  D.  &  J.  Y.  Smith,  $4;  second  best,  G.  W.  Chapln,  by  Geo.  Anderson,  $3 ;  third  best,  Crawford 
Allen,  $2.  Best  dish  do.,  A.  Duncan,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  $1.  Best  collection  grown  under  glass  without  artificial  heat, 
fifteen  varieties,  Wm.  Viall,  $4;  second  best,  Dr.  Ira  Barrows,  Providence  $3;  third  best,  Dr.  Bartlett,  by  S.  Brinley, 
Smithfleld,  $2.  Best  dish  do.,  "\Vm.  Nesbit,  Elm  Grove,  .|1.  Best  specimens  of  most  approved  native  varieties,  Mrs. 
Peter  Church,  .$2.  Best  dish  do.,  S.  Cole,  Warren,  $1.  2Ielons.—YoT  the  finest  specimen  Watermelon,  No. S4,  $2  ; 
second  besi,  No.  9S,  .$1.  For  the  finest  specimen  Muskmelon,  No.  S4,  $3  ;  second  best,  G.  W.  Chapin,  by  Geo.  Ander- 
son, $2.  Cranberries.— Xrl\fiQ\a.\\y  raised  by  Edmund  Bayley,  of  Usquepaug  (South  Kingstown),  $5,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  communicates  to  the  Society  full  details  of  his  method  of  cultivation. 

Vegetables.— Levi  .J.  Blanchard,  Smithfleld.  first  premium  on  Drumhead  Cabbage,  $.3.  J.  Wilcox,  Warwick  a 
gratuity  of  $2.  S.  B.  Ilaliday,  a  dii)loma  for  fine  Fiat  Dutch  and  Bullockhead  Cabbage ;  do.,  a  gratuity  of  |1  for 
improved  Tomatoes ;  do.,  a  gratuity  of  .$1  for  best  Blood  Beet ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best  round  Turnips.  C.  Allen 
first  premium  on  Celery,  .$3 ;  also,  first  premium  on  Egg  Plants,  $2  ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best  Eed  Cabbage.  W. 
C.  Snow,  first  premium  on  Savoy  Cabbage,  .$3;  also,  first  premium  on  Squashes,  $2  ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  $1  for  best 
Parsnips.  W.  Nesbit,  first  premium  on  Sweet  Potatoes,  $2.  E.  A.  Cole,  a  gratuity  on  Yellow  Onions  $1.  J.  D. 
Weed,  North  Providence,  a  gratuity  of  .$1  for  Red  Onions.  W.  Nesbit,  best  Red  Onions,  $2.  Stephen  C.  Swan,  a 
premium  of  $1  fur  Lafayette  Beans  ;  also,  a  gratuity  of  .|2  for  choice  White  Potatoes.  R.  Dalglish,  a  gratuity  of  $2  for 
Celery  ;  also  a  gratuity  of  .$1  for  large  Squashes.  G.  B.  Pettis,  Johnston,  first  premium  for  Tomatoes,  $2.  R.  Dalglish 
first  premium  on  Salsify,  $2.  Jas.  Lynch,  Elmwood,  a  gratuity  of  .$1  for  fine  Turnip  Beets.  Jas.  C.  Swan,  a  gratuity 
of  $1  for  White  Potatoes.  Dexter  Asylum,  best  Sweet  Corn,  a  gratuity  of  $1.  II.  King,  Cranston,  a  gratuity  of  .^2  for 
Dover  and  seedling  Potatoes.    Sam'l  Carpenter,  a  gratuity  of  $2  for  do.  do.    No.  91,  a  gratuity  of  |1  for  fine  Onions. 


Exhibition  of  Fruits  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. — We  take  the  following  repoi't  of  the  Committee 
on  Fruit  from  the  Muscatine  Journal : 

The  show  of  fruit  this  season  owing  to  the  late  fVosfs  of  spring  and  the  summer  drouth,  is  very  much  inferior  to 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  expected,  and  falls  below  that  of  our  last  exhibition.  In  some  localities,  favored  by 
their  situation,  the  fruit  though  of  much  less  yield,  is  very  fine.  We  find  on  exhibition,  of  Apples,  44  varieties  by  J. 
B.  Essex,  of  Illinois;  32  varieties  by  Hiram  Gilbert,  of  Iowa;  63  varieties  by  James  Cattelle,  Iowa, and  several  varie- 
ties by  Messrs.  Thomas  Morford,  Wm.  Chambers,  Sen.,  Jacob  Long,  J.  Sherfey,  S.  Smalley,  and  Hon.  J.  Williams. 

The  committee  have  construed  the  "  best  specimens  of  Apples,"  to  mean  the  best  specimens  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  apples  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  this  locality,  both  from  the  character  of  the  fruit  and  the  bearing  qualities 
of  the  tree.  They  have  divided  the  apple  into  four  classes,  into  tlie  first  of  which  they  have  elevated  the  Wine  Sap, 
because  the  tree  is  a  sure,  constant  and  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  the  best  second  grade,  while  from  the  first 
class  they  have  reluctantly  deposed  the  Newtown  Pippin,  because  the  tree  is  a  very  shy  bearer,  late  in  coming  iuto 
bearing  and  the  yield  very  small. 

Our  examination  has  resulted  in  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Cattelle  h.is  presented  a  list  of  the  best  Apples  of  fine 
specimens  and  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  standard  varieties,  among  which  we  would  name  a  few,  as  the  Eambo, 
white  winter  Pearmain,  Roman  Stem.,  Jennett,  Newtown  Spitzenburgh  or  Vandevere  of  Downing,  American  Golden 
Russeit  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  general  cultivation  among  us.  We 
regret  to  see  our  cultivators  filling  their  grounds  and  bestowing  their  attention  upon  such  indifferent  fruit  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Vandevere,  Cotshead,  Milan,  and  their  compeers  which  are  always  upon  our  tables  and  in  our  catalogues. 
Peaches. — Five  choice  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  upon  our  tables,  with  several  seedlings.  Three  by  S.  Gilbert;  three 
by  J.  Cattelle  ;  two  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie;  three  by  J.  Sherfey;  three  by  J.  B.  Esse.x.  Lot  of  seedlings  by  J.  P.  Walton, 
an;}  one  variety  each  by  S.  Smalley  and  Drury  Reynolds,  of  Illinois.  Some  of  the  seedlings  are  very  large  but  gener- 
ally their  flavor  is  inferior.  The  budded  varieties  free  and  cling  are  of  superior  size  and  flavor,  but  we  ffould  not 
be  understood  as  in  all  cases  recommending  a  resort  to  budding  as  having  a  tendency  to  render  the  tree  less  hatdy 
and  prolific.  Mr.  Cattelle  has  some  very  large  peaches  of  the  Newington  variety  preserved  iu  diluted  alcohol.  Wo 
award  the  premium  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie  whose  cling  and  free  stones  are  of  extra  size  and  flavor. 

Plums. — Very  fine  specimens  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  arc  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Fimple  and  Mr.  Alex.  Jackson. 
Those  of  the  former  arc  the  largest,  and  entitled  to  the  premium. 

Pfars.— Single  specimens  of  this  choice  fruit  arc  presented  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Messrs.  Cattelle,  Sherfey,  Long  and 
Essex,  but  as  they  are  all  good  varieties  of  their  season,  we  cannot  determine,  and  award  no  premium. 

Grapes.— A  fine  specimen  of  Isabellas  by  S.  Smalley,  and  ordinary  ones  of  Catawba  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  Mr. 
Cattelle,  the  former  having  the  finest  display,  we  awarded  the  premium  to  her  for  the  Catawba,  and  to  Mr.  Smalley 
for  the  Isabellas. 

The  Committee  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Cattelle  for  the  "best  variety  of  fruit,"  his  list  including  a  fine  sample 
of  Apples,  a  good  show  of  Peaches  and  Grapes,  and  one  variety  of  Pear. 

Essex,  of  Illinois  presented  for  exhibition  a  large  variety  of  apples,  many  of  standard  sorts,  worthy  of 
Dr.  Weed,  (this  morning)  presented  six  standard  varieties  of  the  apple. 


EDITOB'9    TABLE. 


WoRCE-jTEn  (Mass.)  Houticlltl'Ral  Exiiiiiitiux. — The  Horticultural  Exliibitioa  this  year,  has 
boeu  eminently  successful,  in  every  point  of  view.  The  long  continued  summer  droutli,  extend- 
ing even  into  the  autumn,  had  cnated  serious  fears  of  a  partifd  failure.  Many  kinds  of  fruit 
seriously  felt  its  elTects,  especially  the  Pear,  the  growth  of  which  seemed  almost  suspended  for 
some  time,  yet  the  subsetiuent  favorable  weather  so  nearly  recovered  them,  that  the  fruit  exhibi- 
tion would  compare  well  in  tjualitj-  witli  that  of  any  former  year,  while  in  quantity,  it  was  the 
largest  exhibition  ever  made  b}'  tlie  Society.  We  have  not  space  for  details,  but  will  merely 
annex  the  list  of  Premiums: 

FnciT. — Applex. — For  the  largost  and  best  collection,  the  first  premium  to  Job  C  Stone,  of  Shrewsbury,  ffi;  for 
the  next  to  Samuel  II.  Colton,  of  Worcesler,  $5.  For  the  best  ten  varieticn  of  not  less  than  five  specimens  of  each,  lo 
A.  n.  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury,  ^5  ;  for  the  next  best,  to  Eli  Johnson,  of  Worcester,  $4 ;  for  the  next  best,  lo  T.  W.  Ward, 
of  Shrewsbury,  $•'?.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  llian  the  si)cciniens  each,  fl<j  ritcr  Fay,  of  Soulhlx)ro,  $4  ; 
for  the  next  best,  to  C.  \V.  Forbush,  of  Grallon,  $:? ;  For  \\w  nrxt  best,  to  Jonathan  Forlnish,  of  Itollon,  f 'J.  For  the 
best  eight  specimens  of  one  variety  of  BUtunm  Apples,  to  J.  11.  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury,  fur  Leland's  I'ippin,  !j:i;  f<ir 
next  best,  to  Charles  Johnson,  of  Norlhboro,  for  Porters,  $2 ;  for  next  best,  to  S.  II.  Colton,  of  Worcester,  fir  Maiden's 
Blush,  |1.  For  Ihe  best  eight  specimens  of  one  variety  of  Winter  Apples,  to  David  S.  Messinger,  for  Ilubbardston 
Nonesuch.  $3 ;  for  next  best,  to  Silas  Forbush,  of  Grafton,  for  Peck's  Pleasant,  $2 ;  for  next  best,  to  W.  U.  Ilersey,  of 
Grafton,  for  Baldwins,  f  1. 

Pears.— Tot  the  largest  and  best  collection,  (5S  varieties)  the  1st  premium  to  John  Milton  Earle,  of  Worcester,  |.'>; 
for  the  next  (37  varieties)  to  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  ^T\  For  the  best  ten  varieties  of  not  less  than  five  specimens 
each,  Edward  Earle,  of  Worcester,  .fo;  for  the  next,  tolchabod  Washburn,  of  Worcesler,  .$4  ;  for  the  next,  to  George 
T.  liice,  of  Worcester,  ?3.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  than  five  specimens  each,  to  David  S.  Messinger,  of 
Worcester,  |4.  For  the  best  eight  autumn  Pears  of  one  variety,  to  F.  T.  Merrick,  of  Worcester,  for  Van  Mons'  Leon 
le  Clerc,  $3  ;  for  the  next  to  Wm.  Greenleaf,  for  Seckcls,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  J.  M.  Earle,  for  Urbanistcs,  $1.  For  the 
best  eight  winter  Pears,  of  one  variety,  to  Geo.  W.  Gill,  for  Passe  Colmars,  $3  ;  for  the  next,  to  George  Forbes,  West- 
boro',  for  Beurre  d'Areniburgs,  $2  ;  for  the  next,  to  Timo.  K.  Earle,  for  Seckcls,  $1.  GraUiitifH  of  two  dollars  werj 
awarded  to  A.  Underwood  of  Westboro',  for  his  very  good  collection,  and  of  $1  each  to  Dr.  J.  Porter,  of  Xorlh  I'.rook- 
fleld,  for  his  collection  ;  to  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler,  fer  her  fine  dish  of  Duchess  d'Angoulemes,  and  to  Jonathan  Forbush, 
of  Bolton.  The  second  iind  third  premiums,  for  six  varieties  each,  were  not  awarded,  no  one  collection  entitled  lo 
competition  having  that  number  of  suflic-icnt  excellence.  In  the  awards  on  both  Apples  and  Pears,  those  having 
taken  one  premium  on  a  collection,  were  excluded  from  competition  for  premium,  on  any  collection  of  a  smaller 
number  of  varieties. 

Peaches. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  lo  David  S.  Messinger,  of  Worcester,  $3 ;  for  the  next,  to  George  A. 
Dresser,  of  Worcester,  $2 ;  for  the  next,  to  O.  B.  lladwen,  of  Worcester,  $1.  For  the  best  ten  of  one  variety,  to  Asa 
11.  Alien,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  Crawford's  Late,  $2  ;  for  the  next,  to  Lewis  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  Crawford's  Late,  |1,- 
50  ;  for  the  next,  lo  O.  B.  lladwen,  of  Worcester,  for  Kenrick's  Ilealh,  $1. 

Plums. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  (10  varieties)  to  A.  Underwood,  of  Westboro',  $3.  For  the  best  di^Ii, 
to  Charles  Johnson,  of  Xorthboro',  for  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  $2  ;  for  the  next  best,  Wm.  INI.  Bickford,  for  do,  $1. 

Quinces. — For  the  best  collection,  J.  C.  Stone,  Shrewsbury,  $2.    For  the  best  dish,  Charles  Bigelow,  Grafton,  $1. 

Grapes. —  For  the  best  collection  grown  under  glass,  I.  Washburn,  Worcesler,  $2.  For  the  best  specinjen  of  Isa- 
bella Grapes,  Curtis  Forbush,  Grafton,  |2.  For  Ihe  best  native  grape,  to  J.  A.  Moore,  of  Charlton,  for  the  Filchburg 
Grape,  S^.  For  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Charles  Hale,  Millbury,  $1.  Gratuities  of  one  dollar  each,  were  awarded  to 
Curtis  Forbush  of  Grafton,  and  Moses  Buggies  ot  Ilardwick,  for  wine  of  the  native  grape,  and  to  Joseph  Lovell,  Jr., 
of  Worcester,  for  currant  wine;  to  Curtis  Forbush,  and  Ellis  Burt  of  Sutton,  for  Cranberries;  to  P.  D.  Tiffany  of 
Worcester,  for  ripe  figs ;  to  Bond  &  Damon,  of  North  Brookfleld,  for  Concord  Grope,  and  to  Dr.  O.  T.  Martin,  of 
Worcester,  for  Catawba  Grape. 

Fi.owr.RS.— For  the  best  display  of  cut  fiowers,  Wm.  M.  Bickford,  $2.  For  the  best  display  of  Green  House  plants, 
Ichabod  Washburn,  ^2 ;  for  the  next,  P.  Dexter  Tiffany,  $1.  For  the  best  pair  of  boquets,  I.  Washburn,  $2  ;  fur  the 
next,  Henry  Goulding,  $1.  For  the  best  Dahlias,  P.  D.  Tiffany,  |1.  For  the  best  Asters,  Mrs.  Canfleld,  $1.  F"or  Ihe 
best  display  of  Eoses,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Lincoln,  $1.  Gratuities  of  one  dollar  each,  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Greenleaf, 
for  Dahlias ;  and  to  S.  P.  Charapney,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Green,  for  cut  flowers. 

Vegetables. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  Wm.  M.  Bickford,  $4;  for  the  next,  I.  Washburn,  §3.  For  the 
best  Seedling  Potatoes,  Eli  Johnson,  $2.  For  Ihe  best  Marrow  Squashes,  C.  W.  Forbush,  $2.  For  the  best  Celery,  I. 
Washburn,  ?2.  For  the  best  Savoy  Cabbages,  C.  W.  Forbush,  $1.  For  the  best  Cabbages,  other  than  Savoy,  A.  11. 
Allen,  $1.  Best  Pumpkins,  Eli  Johnson,  $1.  Best  collection  of  Turnips,  E.  M.  Banning,  $2.  Best  table  Beets,  I. 
Washburn,  $1.  Best  stock  Beets,  E.  M.  Banning,  |1.  Best  sweet  Corn,  Wm.  M.  Bickford,  $1.  Gratuities  of  $1  each 
■were  awarded  to  0.  B.  Stevens,  for  three  squashes  raised  on  one  vine,  weighing  severally  44,  53^,  and  V3^  lbs., 
aggregate  171  lbs.;  to  J.  E.  Pierce  of  Worcester,  for  3  squashes,  weighing  42,  59,  and  62)^  lbs.,  and  to  Wm.  E. 
Korcross,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  4  of  similar  size,  but  of  which  the  precise  weight  was  not  indicated. 
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EBITOE'S    TABLE. 


Cayuga  County  Horticultural  SoaETY.-^The  September  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Stanford  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  the  20th.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums 
a^Yarded ; 

Fruits. — Apples. — Best  twenty  varieties,  S.  8.  Graves ;  second  best,  II.  S.  Dunning.  Best  six  varieties,  TV'.  D. 
Osboi-Q.  Best  one  variety,  S.  S.  Graves.  Pears.— Best  twelve  varieties,  S.  S.  Graves ;  second  best,  II.  B.  Eatlibun. 
Best  three  varieties,  II.  B.  Ballibun.  Best  one  variety,  Wni.  Cutting.  Peaches. — Best  ten  varieties,  S.  S.  Grf  ves. 
Best  three  varieties,  H.  B.  Kathbun.  Best  one  variety,  B.  B.  Clapp.  Plums. — Best  one  variety,  S.  8.  Graves. 
Quinces. — Best  variety,  II.  II.  Bostwick.  Grapes. — Foreign— Best  three  varieties,  II.  B.  Eathbun.  Best  one  vari- 
ety, D.  M.  Osbom.  Native — Best  three  varieties,  II.  B.  Eathbun.  Best  two  varieties,  Wm.  Cutting.  Best  one  vari- 
ety, D.  O.  Baker.  Wat-ermelons. — Best  two  varieties,  J.  Ives  Parsons.  Citrons. — Best  three  varieties,  S.  Black- 
hurst,        Best  and  greoteat  variety  of  Fruit,  S.  S.  Graves. 

Flowers.— A'a;!/.*. — Best  six  varieties  in  pots,  Wm.  Osbom.  DaJdias, — Best  twenty  varieties,  P.  E.  Freeoff. 
Besi  twelve  do.,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  best  do.  do.,  J.  II.  Chedell.  Best  six  do.,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  best  do.  do., 
S,  Blackhurst.  Best  specimen  bloom,  P.  E.  Freeoff.  i2ose«.— Best  twelve  varieties,  8.  8.  Graves ;  second  best,  P. 
E.  Freeoff.  Best  six  varieties,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second'best,  S.  8.  Graves.  Best  single  Eose,  W.  Osbom.  Verbenas. — 
Best  twenty  varieties,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  best,  W.  Osbom.  Best  twelve  varieties,  W.  Osbom ;  second  best,  II.  T. 
Dickinson.  Best  six  varieties,  W.  Osborn.  Best  seedling  never  before  exhibited,  P.  E.Treeoff;  second  best,  .J.  Ives 
Parsons.  German  Asters. — Best  display,  Mrs.  B.  Sheldon  ;  second  best,  P.  E.  Freeoff.  Phloxes. — Best  display, 
S.  Blackhurst.  Petunias.— 'CeeX  4  varieties,  W.  Osbom ;  second  best,  S.  Blackhurst  Balsams. — Best  display,  Mrs. 
Burtis ;  second  best,  P.  E.  Freeoff.  Best  display  of  annual  and  perennial  tlowers,  W.  Osborn ;  second  best,  P.  E. 
Freeoff;  third  best,  S.  Blackhurst. 

BoQCETS  AND  Flokal  DESIGNS. — Best  rouud  boquet  for  centre  table  vase,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  best,  Wm.  Cut- 
ting. Best  flat  boquet  for  mantel  \ase,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  best,  II.  H.  Bostwick.  Best  and  most  beautiful  round 
hand  boquet,  W.  Cutting ;  second  best,  P.  E.  Freeoff.  Best  and  most  beautiful  flat  hand  boquet,  P.  E.  Free  jff.  For 
greatest  number  of  bnquets,  P.  E.  Freeoff;  second  greatest  number,  8.  Blackhurst.  Best  and  most  beautiful  basket 
boquet.  Miss  Laura  Osbom.  Best  and  most  beautiful  floral  design,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Goodwin  ;  second  best,  Mrs.  William 
Osborn ;  third  best,  P.  E,  Freeoff. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes. — Best  Seedling,  they  award  to  O.  Ilowland  subject  to  his  report ;  best  }4  peck,  .J.  E.  Page; 
second  best,  Edmund  Grant.  Squashes. — Best  two  specimens  (sweet  potatoe  variety,)  Edmund  Grant ;  second  best, 
H.  B.  Eathbun  ;  third  best,  Edmund  Grant.  B^ets.—Hesl  long  blood,  Wm.  Cutting ;  second  best,  Edmund  Grant. 
CarroU. — Best,  J.M.Sherwood;  second  best,  S.  S.  Graves.  Parsnips.— Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood;  second  best, 
Edmund  Grant.  Egrj  Plant.— V,>;i\.,  Edmund  Grant;  second  best,  S.  S.  Graves.  Cabbages.— Basl,  Edmund 
Grant ;  second  best,  J.  Ives  Parsons.  Ca  ul/^floicers.—Besi,  Dr.  Theo.  Dimon  ;  second  best,  W.  D.  Osborn.  Celery. 
— Best,  J.  M.  Sherwoodj  second  best,  E.  Grant  Tomatoes. — Best,  Fred.  Prince ;  second  best,  E.  Grant.  Best  ex- 
hibition of  different  kinds,  S.  Blackhurst ;  second  best,  J.  M.  Sherwood.  Lima  Beans.— Best,  W.  D.  Osborn; 
second  best,  U.  II.  Bostwick.  Cucumhers.— Best,  J.  M.  Sherwood ;  second  best,  S.  Blackhurst.  Green  Corn. — 
Best,  E.  Grant;  second  best,  S.  Graves.  Peppers.—Best  display,  W.  Osborn  ;  second  best,  J.  Brown.  Onions. 
—  Best,  E.  Chamberlain ;  second  best,  Wm.  Cutting.  Best  display  of  vegetables,  E.  Grant ;  second  best,  William 
%itting;  third  best,  S.  Blackhurst. 

They  award  a  diploma  to  Mr.  J.  AVaklron  for  a  fine  display  of  ten  varieties  of  potatoes. 

They  also  award  a  diploma,  to  Frank  McCarty,  gardener  for  Mr.  S.  Blatchford,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  cucumber  it 
being  iwo  feet  ten  inches  long. 

Also  a  diploma  to  Anthony  Ovington,  gardener  for  Eev.  Dr.  Cressej',  for  some  fine  specimens  of  "  Ochre." 

Al.?o  a  diploma  to  .John  Benshaw,  gardener  for  J.  M.  Sherwood,  for  two  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Eeport  of  the  committee  on  discretionary  premiums.— To  Miss  Bartletl,  for  a  case  of  wax  work,  artificial  frait,  %\. 
To  Mary  E.  Richardson  for  a  picture  frame  of  embossed  leather,  Vol.  Trans.  To  Stephen  Sumrix,  for  a  basket 
work  stand,  Vol.  Trans.       To  L.  D.  Stone,  for  a  cage  of  Java  Sparrows,  Vol.  Trans. 


Ma.ssachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  Society  met  on  Saturday,  October  7th.  On 
motion  of  W.  C.  Strong,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  employing  lecturers  to  deliver  lectures  before  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  E.  il.  Richards,  tlie  thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  F.  Lyman  Winship, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  E.\hibition,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  discliurged  tiieir  duty. 

Geo.  "W.  Colkmorc  of  Boston,  and  William  Plunier  of  Lexington,  were  proposed  as  member?. 

Tlie  President  announced  that  tliis  was  the  day  prescribed  by  tiie   Constitution  for  the  election 
of  officers.     E.  M.  Richards  and  P.  B.  Hovey  were  apj  ointed  tellers.     The  Committee  subsequently 
reported  that  the  old  list  of  officers  was  re-elected. 
/7  E.  M.  Rand,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  July  last,  to  take  into  consido-     "^ 

^      ration  the  matter  of  the  awards  to  Hovey  <t  Co.,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  thereon,  with     'V 
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ivsolutions  of  censure,  moved  that  die  8aid  Special  Committee  bo  discharged  from  the  further 
corisiderntion  of  tho  siilject.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Raiul,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  tlirec  be  appointed  \>y  the  Cliair, 
to  inquire  if  any  further  action  in  the  premises  is  necessary.  Tlie  Ciiair  appointed  Messrs.  Rand, 
J.  S.  bh'eper  and  Josiali  Stickney  to  constitute  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  Kand  read  the  draft  of  a  by-hnv,  which  he  iiad  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  cause  of  com|)h\int,  to  the  effect  that  no  member  of  a  committee  should  bo  present  with 
the  Committee,  or  take  juut  in  their  deliberations  or  discussions,  when  any  article  presented  by 
him  for  premium  or  gratuity  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Frcndi  reminded  the  mover  that  the  Society  had  already  appointed  a  committee  (of 
which  Mr.  French  is  chairman)  to  report  alterations  in  the  by-laws  to  meet  the  case.  Mr.  Rand's 
amendment  was,  at  his  own  suggestion,  referred  to  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Sanmcl  Walker,  the  President  (J.  S.  Cabot)  and  R  S.  Rand  were  added  to  the 
Special  committee  on  alteration  of  bj"-laws. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  who  had  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Flower  committee,  declined  to 
serve  another  year.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  (who  testified  to  Mr.  Breek's  long  and  accepta- 
ble service  on  the  committee)  Mr.  Breck  was  excused  from  serving,  and  Mr.  F.  Burr  was  elected 
by  acclamation,  chairman  of  Flower  committee.  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  llyde  was  added  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

William  Todd  of  Roxbury  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.     Adjourned  to  Oct.  21. 


Tompkins  Colwiy  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — IIEEMON  CAMP.  Vice  Presidents — Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Elbert  Curtis,  Thomas  Kobektson, 
TIexry  Brewer,  James  Puff.  Executive  Committee — George  P.  Frost,  Frank  Atwater,  Anson  Braman, 
IIervey  Platts,  Henry  F.  Hibbard.  Treasurer — Anson  Braman.  Correspondiitff  Secretary — Harvey  A. 
DowE.    liecording  Secretary — Alfred  "Wells. 
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fHE  winter  of  1853-4  -will  be  remembered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
having  been  remarkably  disastrous  to  Pears  on  Quince  stocks.  Large  numbers 
of  trees  were  totally  lost,  and  many  others  were  very  seriously  injured ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  continued  to  die  off  at  intervals  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  These 
injuries  were  experienced  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  State,  —  in  some  localities 
more  severely  than  in  others.  They  extended  westward  to  Michigan,  and  in  some 
parts  of  that  State  were  very  great.  Such  an  unprecedented  loss,  felt  simultaneously 
in  several  sections  and  States,  could  scarcely  fail  to  create  alarm;  and  what  we  may 
call  a  panic  actually  did  prevail  for  a  short  time.'  Newspapers  and  individuals  hastily, 
without  for  a  moment  investigating  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disaster,  pronounced 
the  Quince  stock  unadapted  to  our  climate ;  declared  that  it  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  that  we  must,  as  in  former  times,  place  our  reliance  on  Pear  stocks.  Persons  who 
had  recently  made  large  investments  in  orchards  of  dwarf  Pear  trees,  others  who 
contemplated  such  investments,  and  many  of  those  who  had  planted  fruit  gardens, 
and  those  who  were  about  to  plant,  made  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and  not  a 
few  whose  apprehensions  were  most  strongly  awakened,  set  at  once  about  planting 
Pears  on  Pear  stocks,  to  take  the  place  of  those  on  the  Quince. 

Now  we  propose  to  show  that  there  are  not,  nor  were,  any  real  grounds  for 
alarm  ;  and  also  to  suggest  some  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  injuries  from 
the  same  causes.  That  there  was  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  we  assume  simply  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  disaster  had  not  occurred  before  in  this  country.  We  suffered 
seriously  around  Rochester, — quite  as  seriously,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other  locality, — 
and  yet,  during  our  experience  of  fifteen  years  engaged  in  extensive  cultivation,  we  do 
not  remember  having  lost  a  single  Pear  tree  on  Quince,  on  account  of  the  Quince 
having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  winter.  During  that  period  we  have  experienced 
one  or  more  winters  of  such  intense  severity  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  could  not 
remember  an  equal ;  yet  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Quince  stocks, 
standing  in  exposed  nursery  rows,  and  of  acres  of  trees  of  various  ages  from  one  to 
ten  years,  we  are  not  aware  of  having  lost  one  from  the  effects  of  the  winter  upon 
the  stock,  up  to  the  disastrous  period  of  which  we  write.  Indeed,  we  have  often  taken 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  this  country  had  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  Him  who  rules  the  seasons,  for  their  favored  exemption  from 
those  oft  recurring  periodical  calamities  experienced  in  other  countries,  from  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  cold,  and  other  destructive  phenomena. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  destruction  of  whole  Orange  plantations  in  the  South, 
and  even  in  Italy,  from  extreme  cold.  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  we  hear  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  usually  quite  hardy,  totally  cut  down  over  wide  spread  sections  of  country, 
from  some  unusual  or  unseasonable  cold.  No  longer  ago  than  last  spring,  the  whole 
fruit  crop  was  cut  off  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  thousands  of  young 
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trees  —  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  even  Plums  —  were  totally  lost.  Ornamental 
trees  and  plants  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  thousands  of  specimens  of  many 
years'  growth,  and  great  value,  were  lost.  The  English  horticultural  journals  have 
not  yet  got  through  with  publishing  the  results.  The  vine  disease  in  Europe  is 
another  one  of  those  occasional  misfortunes  which  befall  the  cultivator,  and  which  no 
human  foresight  can  anticipate  or  ward  off.  We  have  heard  of  a  minute  beetle,  so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  making  its  appearance  all  at  once, 
and  carrying  destruction  into  whole  regions  of  Pine  forests.  The  blight  known  as 
"  the  fre  blight,''''  which  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  committed  serious  ravages 
on  the  Pear  tree  in  various  localities,  moving  about  and  shifting  from  place  to  place 
in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  is  another  of  those  disastrous  visitations.  These  are 
things  that  rational  men  will  expect,  just  as  much  as  they  do  hurricanes  both  by  sea 
and  land,  hail-storms,  floods,  and  drouths.  The  cultivator,  of  all  other  men,  must 
continually  feel  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, — be  can  never  count  with  safety 
upon  a  crop  until  it  is  gathered  :  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  him  that  this  is  so;  for  it 
reminds  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  wondrous  works  of  his  enterprise,  industry, 
and  skill,  he  is  still  powerless  as  a  child  in  foreseeing  or  guarding  against  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  oi"  nature.  In  one  night,  or  day,  or  hour,  or  even  in  one  minute, 
the  labor  of  years  is  swept  off,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  shake  his  head,  and  say,  alas ! 
But  men  now-a-days  are  not  easily  discouraged.  "Would  we  not  all  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  height  of  folly,  in  English  nurserymen  and  planters,  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  all  trees  that  suffered  by  last  spring's  frosts;  or  in  plant-growers  to 
abandon  plant-culture,  because  their  glass  roofs  have  been  all  smasked  by  a  hail 
storm  ;  or  in  the  Orange- growers  of  Genoa  to  cease  their  culture,  because  a  severe 
winter  occasionally  destroys  their  crops,  and  even  their  trees.  To  abandon  the  use  of 
the  Quince  stock,  merely  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  last  winter,  would  be  no 
less  a  folly ;  for  such  circumstances  as  led  to  it  may  not  happen  again  during  the  life- 
time of  any  one  now  living. 

And  now,  what  were  the  circumstances  ?  Judging  from  our  own  observations  here, 
and  the  accounts  of  persons  in  some  other  localities,  we  believe  them  to  be  these : 
In  the  month  of  January  we  had  first  a  severe  cold,  which,  in  the  absence  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  penetrated  it  deeply ;  then  came  a  slight  fall  of  snow;  and  then  a 
thaw.  The  thaw  for  a  day  or  two  was  rapid  ;  and  just  as  the  snow  was  all  melted, 
and  the  ground  about  half  thawed,  intense  cold  set  in  all  at  once.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  covered  with  water  which  could  not  get  down,  and  this 
water  was  suddenly  converted  into  ice,  so  that  one  might,  have  skaited  for  miles 
over  the  country ;  the  wiud  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  at  the  same  time,  so  that  our 
men  who  were  at  work  pruning  in  the  nursery  were  compelled  to  quit,  as  they  found 
it  impossible  either  to  face  the  cutting  wind  or  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  ice ;  our 
teamsters,  even,  who  are  seldom  deterred  by  t^ie  weather,  "  hauled  off."  "We  never 
saw  such  a  dismal  time.  Evergreens,  that  in  the  coldest  weather  have  usually  an 
/^  aspect  of  warmth  and  comfort,  were  pictures  of  distress ;  their  branches  and 
^     were  frozen  stiff,  and  looked  dried  up,  instead  of  yielding  as  usual  to  the  blast; 
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small  branches  and  leaves  were  broken  one  against  the  other,  so  that  the  ground 
beneath  seemed  as  though  the  trees  had  been  beaten  with  sticks.  It  was  at  this 
period,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Quince  stocks  suffered.  Standing  first  in  water,  then 
in  ice  which  bound  them  with  its  iron  grasp  to  full  six  inches  below  the  ground  level, 
with  not  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  the  ther- 
mometer eight  or  ten  degrees,  or  more,  below  zero,  —  was  not  this  a  trial  for  a  tree 
which  is  not  a  native  of  the  frozen  zone?  The  cold,  intense  as  it  was,  would  not  have 
inflicted  the  least  injury,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  a  boisterous  wind.  Of  this 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied :  because  trees  standing  in  low,  sheltered  places,  escaped 
completely;  while  on  all  high  ground,  knolls,  itc,  the  destruction  was  very  great.  In 
our  home  grounds,  which  are  sheltered  by  a  high,  abrupt  eminence  on  the  west  side, 
not  a  tree  of  any  age,  among  many  thousand  Pears  on  Quince,  was  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  while  on  a  distant  part  of  the  nursery,  fully  exposed,  all  the  Quince 
stocks  on  the  high  ground  suffered,  and  all  on  the  low  ground  escaped.  A  very  slight 
inclination  from  the  wind  quarter  acted  as  a  safeguard.  Several  cultivators,  observing 
that  the  trees  suffered  on  the  highest  ground,  imagined  that  it  was  the  dryness  of  the 
ground  that  led  to  the  injury ;  but  this  was  a  misapprehension,  for  trees  in  the  dry  est 
grounds  we  have,  but  sheltered,  escaped  wholly.  Others  thought  that  some  varieties 
were  more  generally  injured  than  others  ;  but  our  observations  induce  us  to  believe 
that  the  injury  was  in  proportion  to  the  exposure,  and  to  the  proportion  of  the  Quince 
stock  that  stood  in  the  water  when  the  freezing  commenced.  The  part  above  the  water 
and  ice  line,  was,  we  believe,  safe  in  all  cases.  In  heavy  clay  ground,  so  compact  as 
to  shed  the  water  off  its  surface,  instead  of  imbibing  it,  as  light  sandy  ground  did, 
the  trees  escaped  with  less  injury. 

The  Quince  fortunately  possesses  one  property  which  greatly  diminished  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  loss,  and  that  is,  its  tenacity  of  life.  In  many  cases  where  the  roots  were 
completely  browned,  as  though  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  months,  and 
the  trees  to  all  outward  appearance  worthless  as  so  many  pea-sticks,  new  roots  were 
emitted  through  the  dead  outer  bark  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  trees  grew  well, — in 
many  cases  where  the  stocks  were  stout  and  vigorous,  surprisingly  well.  It  was  some 
days  after  we  commenced  digging  and  packing  in  the  spring,  before  we  discovered 
that  any  roots  were  effected,  and  then  our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  neighbor 
who  had  accidentally  made  the  discovery.  We  had  then  sent  away  some  of  the  most 
seriously  damaged  trees.  One  lot  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  some  sixty  miles  west 
of  Rochester,  and  he  wrote  us  back  that  they  were  all  dead.  AVe  sent  him  others, 
and  desired  him  to  send  back  the  dead  ones,  which  he  did.  They  did  look  bad, 
certainly ;  but  under  the  blackened  outside  bark  we  found  the  roots  generally  sound, 
and  thought  we  would  give  them  a  chance  for  their  lives.  So  we  planted  them  with 
many  others  in  the  same  condition,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  five  trees  out  of  the 
hundred  died  ;  and  they  have,  notwithstanding  the  past  very  dry  summer,  made  a 
good  growth.  This  result  has  been  experienced  by  other  cultivators  in  various  locali- 
ties ;  and  we  think  that  if  all  damaged  trees  had  been  taken  up,  pruned,  and  rcpl 
ed,  they  would  have  been  saved  :  or  even  if  they  had  been  'pruned — that  is,  if  the 
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had  been  reduced  to  lessen  the  demand  of  leaves  upon  the  weakened  roots — that  they 
mifjht  have  been  all  saved.  This,  liowovor,  was  not  thought  of  by  many ;  and  the 
tops  being  left  entire  while  the  roots  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  tree  was 
unable  to  sustain  itself  until  now  roots  were  formed ;  and  as  soon  as  growth  com- 
menced, and  warm  weather  set  in,  the  trees  perished. 

This  misfortune,  like  most  others  of  a  like  nature,  has  taught  us  something  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  : 

First,  The  importance  of  shelter,  which  we  have  heretofore  urged  strongly  through 
the  pages  of  this  journal.  Every  day's  experience  strengthens  our  conviction  that,  in 
this  country,  it  is  one  of  those  requisites  which  should  receive  the  earliest  attention  of 
every  cultivator,  and  which  can  not  be  overlooked  with  impunity.  In  the  case  of  last 
winter's  destruction  to  the  Quince,  we  have  seen  that  in  most  localities  it  proved  a 
perfect  safeguard. 

Second,  We  have  tested  the  advantage  of  mulching,  or  protecting  the  roots  of  trees 
against  the  effects  of  intense  cold  accompanied  by  a  driving  wind  where  snow  seldom 
lies  long.  If  in  the  worst  places  the  roots  of  the  Quince  had  been  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  deep  of  mulching,  decayed  leaves,  manure,  sawdust,  tan,  or  anything 
that  would  have  excluded  the  wind,  all  would  have  been  safe.  We  found  that,  where 
the  young  trees  in  the  nursery  rows  were  Avell  banked  up  with  earth  from  the  plow, 
so  that  all  the  stock  was  covered  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  usual,  they  escaped. 
We  therefore  advise  mulching  all  dwarf  Pears,  and  especially  all  those  in  exposed 
situations,  before  winter  sets  fully  in  ;  and  we  should  do  this  even  if  assured  that  we 
should  never  have  so  severe  a  winter  as  last.  The  roots  of  the  Quince  are  spread  out 
near  the  surface — not  running  down  deeply,  like  those  of  the  Pear.  AVe  found  that 
all  Quince  roots  below  a  certain  depth  were  safe  last  winter. 

Third,  If  trees  do  suffer  from  some  cause  that  can  not  be  averted,  we  must  not  fold 
our  arras  in  despair  and  see  them  die ;  but,  on  the  first  symptom  of  injury,  search  out 
the  seat  of  ailment,  and  apply  a  remedy.  We  have  shown  that  some  little  precaution 
might  have  saved  thousands  of  trees  that  were  allowed  to  perish  without  a  helping 
hand  being  extended.  If  a  horse  is  taken  sick,  or  meets  with  an  accident,  we  do  not 
let  him  die  without  making  an  effort  to  save  him,  and  then  cry  out  we  shall  have  no 
more  horses. 


OX    RAISING    FRUITS    FROM    SEED. 

No  man,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  fruit-growing 
capacities  of  the  United  States,  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  we  are  to  be 
the  greatest  fruit-growing  and  fruit-consuming  people  in  the  world.  Even  now,  in 
the  very  morning  of  our  national  existence,  with  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests 
yet  standing  thick  around  us  in  the  oldest  States,  fruit-culture  has  acquired  such  an 
portance  as  it  never  has  attained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There,  the  few 
and  consume  fruits  ;  here,  the  million.     This  is  no  empty  boast,  although  some- 
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thing  to  boast  of,  but  a  simple  truth.  In  this  country  there  are  few  tenants;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  proprietors,  and  have  all  the  encouragement  which  belongs  to  the  indis- 
putable ownership  of  the  soil.  Added  to  this,  is  a  vast  territory,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
climate  varied  in  such  a  manner  that  here  we  can  succeed  with  one  class  of  fruits,  and 
there  with  another.  Within  the  present  boundaries  of  these  United  States,  all  or 
nearly  all,  the  fruits  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
open  air. 

All  our  experience,  up  to  the  present  time,  teaches  us  that  our  success  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  having  varieties  perfectly  adapted  to  sectional  or  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  soil,  climate,  &c.  Soine  varieties  admit  of  a  much  wider  diffusion 
than  others,  but  none  are  everywhere  successful.  This  fact  is  settled  pretty  well.  The 
great  work  of  the  day,  is  that  of  ascertaining  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  certain 
locahties.  This  is  very  well,  but  not  enough  ;  knowing  what  peculiarities  our  soil  and 
climate  require,  we  must  aim  at  originating  varieties  possessing  those  peculiarities. 
This  is  a  department  of  labor  to  which  we  earnestly  commend  every  cultivator.  By 
sowing  the  seeds  of  those  varieties  which  come  the  nearest  to  what  we  want,  we  stand 
a  great  chance  to  make  improvement.  Our  best  native  fruits  are  chance  seedlings 
from  the  best  old  sorts.  In  many  cases  their  parentage  is  obvious.  Even  in  Europe 
a  large  number  of  the  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  seed  of  the  best  old 
sorts :  the  family  connection  is  plainly  traceable  by  observing  cultivators. 

"Without  following  this  subject  further  at  present,  we  will  give  the  views  of  an 
eminent  cultivator  and  pomologist,  the  lion.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  his  address 
before  the  Pomological  Society  at  Boston,  on  the  13th  of  September  last: 

"My  next  suggestion  relates  to  the  froiuetion  from  seed  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  adaj)- 
ted  to  particular  localities,  or  to  general  cultitation. 

"  The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from  the  importation  of  foreign  varieties,  in 
many  instances  not  well  adapted  to  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  often  still  less 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  suggests  the  importance  of  raising  from  seed,  native  sorts 
winch,  in  most  instances,  possess  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  trees  and  plants  of  a  given  country,  like  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  will  flourish  better 
at  home  than  in  most  foreign  localities. 

"  We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  subject  by  some  of  our  horti- 
cultural journalists,  and  that  many  cultivators  and  amateurs  are  engaged  in  this  interesting 
and  promising  department.  The  success  which  has  crowned  their  exertions  alfords  great 
encouragement  to  perseverance.  Witness,  for  instance,  thirty  or  more  varieties  of  tie 
Cherry,  by  Dr.  Kietland,  of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to  our  eastern  climate,  and  some 
of  them  of  superior  excellence.  Witness  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Easpberry,  by  Dr. 
Brixckle,  Ex-President  of  this  Society,  of  which,  some  have  endured,  without  covering, 
the  severities  of  the  last  winter  in  the  New  England  States,  and  which  also  promise  to  be 
valuable  contributions  to  American  pomology.  In  addition  to  these,  how  many  new  varie- 
ties of  the  Api^le,  the  Pear,  the  Plum,  and  the  Grape  have  recently  been  added  to  the  list 
of  American  fi-uits.  IIow  many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  have  ap- 
peared since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hovey's  seedlings. 

"  These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success  which  will  reward  future  efforts  to 
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valuable  aiul  nntivo  varieties  of  fruit ;  and  they  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
the  cck'hratcd  Van  i[oN8,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  our  best  fruits  will  ho  derived 
from  seedlings."  lie  gives  the  following  sage  counsel  to  his  correspondents,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  trees :  '■'■  Sow  your  seed  and  j'crsircre  without  intcrrujdioii^  and  you  will  obtain 
(ten  litter  fruit  titan  mine.'" 

"  Among  i)ioneers  in  this  department,  I  am  htippy  to  notice  a  gentleman,  (now  residing 
among  us)  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Van  Moss,  one  who  lias  adoi)ted  our  country  as  his 
future  home,  and  Avho  has  already  transplanted  to  our  soil  many  thousand  choice  seedlings 
of  the  Pear  wliich  have  come  into  his  possession  from  the  collections  of  that  gentleman  and 
the  celebrated  Esperex. 

"As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  varieties  from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished pomologists  are  not  uniform. 

"DuiiAiiEL,  among  the  French,  fi-om  causes  which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  with  nature 
and  experience,  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  any  method  for  obtain- 
ing new  and  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especially  of  the  Pear,  because  he  had  tried 
various  experiments  without  success,  for  fifty  years. 

"Dr.  Yax  Mox3,  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  Jinest  varieties,  selected 
those  of  inferior  sorts,  upon  the  principle  that  a  kind  having  arrived  at  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  must  deteriorate,  while  an  inferior  one  would  improve  by  successive  repro- 
ductions. He  also  held  that  hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy  and  imperfection.  Thus 
he  assumes  the  doctrine  that  a  perfect  variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and  also  overlooks 
the  fact  observed  by  other  distinguished  men,  that  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
which  he  speaks,  may  result  from  natural  impregnation  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
conveyed  by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that  the  seed  of  a  good  variety  may  produce 
either  a  better  or  a  worse,  and  that  of  a  bad  either  a  worse  or  a  better. 

"  Mr.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new  and  improved  varieties,  depended  entirely  on 
hybridization  or  artificial  impregnation  so  lightly  esteemed  by  Dr.  Y&s  Mons.  This  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  practice  on  account  of  natural  fertilization  by  insects  and  the  wind  ; 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  depending  on  a  truly  philosophical  principle,  and  with  very  particu- 
lar attention  may  yet  prove  as  available  for  the  improvement  of  our  fruits  as  it  lias  for  the 
production  of  fine  varieties  in  the  vegetable  and  floral  kingdom,  or  as  the  corresponding 
principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

"The  results  of  ilr.  Kxigiit's  experience  disprove  the  tendency  to  degeneracy, inasmuch 
as  many  of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hybridization,  are  among  the  most  durable  and  hardy 
varieties,  as  the  Eycwood  and  Dunmore  Pears;  the  £lacl  Eagle,  and  other  Cherries, 

"Many  cultivators,  as  Espeeex,  Bitoet,  Berckmaks,  and  others,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  obtained  some  valuable  sorts.  But  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  producing  new  and  excellent  varieties, 
suited  either  to  general  cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  to  plant  the  most  mature 
a-ul  perfect  seed  of  the  most  hardy,  tifjorous,  and  taluuMe  sorts ;  on  the  general  pathologi- 
cal principle  that  like  produces  like,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature  seed,  although 
the  embryo  may  be  sufficiently  formed  to  vegetate,  yet  not  having  all  its  elements  in  perfec- 
tion, it  will  not  produce  a  vigorous  and  healthy  oflispring.  Dr.  Lindlet,  commenting  upon 
this  practice,  justly  remarks:  "All  experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created  thing, 
be  it  man  or  beast,  or  bird,  the  mysterious  principle,  called  life,  remains  during  the  whole 
period  of  existence  what  it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  remains 
Weak  parents  produce  weak  children,  and  their  children's  children  are  weaker  still, 
perial  dynasties  have  sadly  shown."    "With  him  we  believe  this  theory  as  applicable 
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vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  May  not  a  disregard  of  this  doctrine  account  for  the 
great  number  of  feeble,  sickly,  early  defoliated  trees  often  found  in  our  grounds  by  the 
side  of  those  that  are  vigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in  foliage  ?  Is  not  the  theory  we 
advocate  as  important  in  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  as  in  the  raising  of  cereal  grains? 
The  skilful  agriculturist  saves  the  best  seed  of  his  various  crops,  and  selects  the  best  animals 
fi-om  his  flocks  and  herds  for  breeders.  "Why  should  not  this  law  of  reproduction  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  pomologist  as  well  as  of  the  farmer  ?  Has  the  All-wise  and  Infinite 
enacted  several  laws  Avhere  one  would  subserve  the  purpose  ? 

"■  To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Moxs,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  respecting  deterioration 
by  age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfection,  there  seem  to  be  some  exceptions. 
From  the  accounts  of  oriental  travelers,  may  we  not  believe  that  the  Grapes  of  Eschol  are 
as  perfect  now  as  when  the  chiefs  of  Israel  plucked  their  rich  clusters  three  thousand 
years  ago  ?  and  that  the  same  variety  of  the  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Pomegranate,  are  as 
perfect  in  Syria  to-day  as  in  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  It  is  worth}'  of  inquiry 
whether  the  native  Grapes,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  have  deteriorated  since  the  day 
when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed  themselves  with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and 
Avhether  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  the  Bananna,  and  the  fruits  of  southern  latitudes,  evince 
any  more  signs  ot  decay  than  they  did  centuries  ago  ?  In  a  word,  whether  this  doctrine 
of  deterioration  is  as  applicable  to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit  of  a  country  ? 

"  Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natural  varieties  of  the  Apple,  and  other  fruits,  as 
durable  and  far  more  valuable  than  those  which  have  passed  their  second  centennial,  as  the 
Endicott  and  Stuyvesant  Pears  ?  From  meteorological  or  other  causes  which  we  do  not 
at  present  understand,  particular  varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a  given  locality,  for  a  season, 
and  afterwards  revive;  or,  they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one  locality  and  flourish  well 
in  others  not  very  remote,  as  the  White  Doyenne^  which  has  been  considered,  for  many 
years,  by  some  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  decline,  while  it  is  perfect  in  several  places  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other  States,  Fruit-bearing  may  exhaust  the  vital  energy 
of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay,  but  still  the  variety  may  remain.  We  have,  among  fruit 
trees,  no  example  of  longevity  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Taxodium,  found  in  California, 
supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  old.  Our  object  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  running  out  of  varieties,  Avhether  their  duration  be  limited  to  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  years,  but  to  enforce  the  importance  of  raising  new  varieties 
from  seed,  especially  adapted  to  our  own  location." 


THE    ROSE    GEAXT    DES    BATAILLES,    (Giant  of  Battles). 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  drawing  and  description  of  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
light-colored  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses,,  the  Caroline  de  Sansal ;  now 
we  present  a  portrait  of  the  best  and  most  brilh'ant  crimson  variety  of  the  same  class, 
the  Giant  of  Battles.  It  is  not  a  new  Rose  now ;  it  has  been  seven  or  eight  years 
in  cultivation,  and  no  doubt  is  as  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Ilorticul- 
tMrist,  as  it  is  to  ourselves.  It  has  been  well  proved  to  be  a  first  rate  Rose,  and 
erefore  we  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  to  every  one  who  does  not  possess  it,  and 
wants  to  add  one  other  variety  of  the  Remontant  class  to  their  collection. 
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The  plant  is  of  low,  dwarfish  habit,  though  perfectly  healthy  and  robust.  It  blooms 
quite  young,  and,  when  well  treated,  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  Its  dwarf,  compact  habit,  makes  it  one  of  the 
very  best  hardy  ever-blooming  varieties  for  bedding  out ;  that  is,  for  forming  groups 
or  masses  on  the  lawn  after  the  manner  of  Verbenas  and  other  bedding  plants.  Au- 
gustine Monchdet,  one  of  the  oldest  dark  rose  or  crimson  colored  varieties,  is  also  an 
excellent  variety  for  this  purpose.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  Comte  Bobrimki, 
Standard  of  Marengo,  Marquis  Boccella,  &c.,  &c.,  which  we  might  i)lace  in  the 
same  category. 

Every  year  adds  new  varieties  to  this  class  of  lioses.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Gcant  des  Batuillcs,  probably  not  loss  than  one  hundred,  good  and  bad,  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  French  rose-growers  and  nurserymen.  Many  of  them  scarcely  ever 
saw  the  hght  of  day ;  others,  with  sounding  names,  bad  a  temporary  run,  and  fell 
back  into  obscurity.  A  few  really  good  ones  have  been  obtained,  but  in  color  none 
has  yet  come  up  to  the  Giant.  As  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Kivers,  one  of  the  best 
informed  rose-growers  of  this  age,  said  in  a  recent  communication,  this  variety  seems 
to  be  the  acme  in  color.     "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 

The  Standard  of  Marengo  is  a  very  brilliant  Rose,  fiery  crimson ;  but  not  more 
than  semi-double,  and  too  evanescent. 

The  Comte  Bohrinski  is  also  a  brilliant  Rose,  almost  scarlet ;  but  in  form,  substance, 
and  durability,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Giant. 

Auguste  Mie,  proves  to  be  a  very  excellent  freely  remontant  variety,  a  rich  rosy- 
scarlet,  like  the  Coup  dc  Hebe. 

Baron  Ilallcz  is  a  fine  light  crimson  variety,  a  good  grower,  and  free  bloomer. 
Like  the  Giant  of  Battles,  this  variety  is  quite  double,  and  the  petals  beautifully 
imbricated. 

S.  Lion  des  combats  is  a  new  brilliantly  colored  Rose  of  much  promise.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-scarlet. 

We  shall  go  no  further  now  among  names,  but  close  with  a  word  or  two  about 
culture. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  few  people  are  so  generous  in  the  treatment 
of  their  Roses,  as  they  should  be.  Almost  every  one  will  admit  that  the  Rose  should 
have  a  rich  soil ;  but  how  rich  ?  is  the  question.  To  be  as  specific  as  possible,  we  will 
say  that  we  never  knew  a  rose-bed  too  rich.  Some  plants  will  run  all  to  leaves  and 
wood,  if  tpo  highly  manured,  as  our  friend  Pardee  says  the  Strawberry  does;  but 
the  Rose  does  not.  The  Perpetual  Rose,  to  bloom  constantly,  must  grow  constantly ; 
for  it  is  the  young  wood,  and  that  only,  which  gives  the  Roses.  To  make  a  rose-bed 
or  border  that  would  produce  a  satisfactory  display  of  Roses,  a  soil  two  feet  deep, 
made  of  half  sod  from  an  old  pasture,  and  half  old  hot-bed  or  well-decayed  stable 
manure,  thoroughly  incorporated,  may  safely  be  recommended.  A  rose-soil  should 
be  pretty  compact ;  that  is,  it  should  have  in  it  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  clay.  The 
roots  of  the  Rose,  as  is  well  known,  have  few  fibres,  depending  on  s^few  large 
and  these  in  a  light  soil  are  neither  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  nor  to  take 
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sufficient  supply  of  food.  A  stiffs  moist,  (but  well  drained,)  and  rich  soil  for  the  Rose. 
Those  whose  rose-bed  or  borders  are  suffering  from  poverty,  should  at  once  tate  up 
the  plants,  prune  them,  and  improve  the  soil.  If  this  be  altogether  too  much  trouble, 
give  them  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  night-soil  this  winter.  Don't  be  afraid  of  having 
TOur  rose-soil  too  rich. 


REMARKS  ON  COLD  GRAPERIES. 

BY    A.    nUTDEKOPEE,    MEADYILIE,    PENN. 

Thk  Horticulturist,  in  a  former  volume,  having  treated  its  readers  to  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  fethers  in  Grape-culture,  I  propose  to  add  a  chapter  of '^observations 
from  a  young  beginner. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  had  a  small  grapery  constructed  only  twenty  by  twenty- 
two  feet  in  size,  with  a  span  roof  on  a  north  and  south  line.  Eight-by-ten»glass  was 
used,  of  double  thickness.  In  putting  in  the  glass,  it  was  made  to  lap  about  half  an 
inch.  This  was  an  error;  a  lap  of  half  as  much,  according  to  the  book,  answering  a 
better  purpose.  The  north  end  of  the  building  contained  a  door  and  one  window  of 
six  lights,  eight-by-ten  glass  ;  the  south  end,  two  windows  of  same  size ;  the  east  and 
west  sides,  the  walls  of  which  are  four  feet  high,  have  sashes  the  width  of  a  single 
hght  of  glass,  hung  on  hinges,  and  opening  vertically  ;  the  sashes  in  the  end  of  the 
building  opening  horizontally,  also  on  hinges ;  and  all  of  them  supplied  with  hooks 
and  eyes  to  fasten  them  when  open  or  shut.  The  main  glasses  of  the  roof  are  fast- 
ened in  their  places,  and  a  row  of  small  sashes,  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  are 
hinged  upon  the  ridge  pole  for  ventilation,  secured  as  far  as  practicable  with  tin  and 
canvass,  to  prevent  drip.  They  are  opened  with  a  rod,  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it, 
passing  through  an  eye  in  the  sash  frame,  and  a  wire  loop  in  the  side  of  the  pole, 
which  passes  over  a  bolt  or  screw  in  a  bar  across  the  rafters.  By  having  several  such 
loops,  the  sashes  can  be  opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  I  seldom  open  any  of  the 
top  windows  until  the  weather  becomes  very  warm,  and  then  a  part  of  them  may  be 
left  open  permanently  during  the  summer.  Generally  I  find  the  end  windows  suffi- 
cient for  ventilation,  and  over  these  I  have  wire  screens  fastened,  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  through  with  too  much  violence.  Wires  are  passed  from  the  plates  to  the 
ridge  pole  with  cross  wires,  for  convenience  in  tying  up  the  vines.  These  are  about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  glass.  The  house  rests  upon  stone  pillars,  three  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  walls  are  filled  with  dry  tan  between  the  lining  and  weather-boarding.  It  is 
furnished  with  tin  eave-troughs.  The  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  when  painted  and 
finished,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  only  remark  I  have  to  make,  is, 
that  it  would  be  better,  in  building,  to  have  a  larger  house,  as  the  expense  is  not  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  size. 

I  removed  a  hard  clay  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  came  on 
side  to  gravel,  which  I  concluded  would  make  a  sufficient  drain.   I  filled  up  under 
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borders  for  about  a  foot,  and  then  put  a  layer  of  stones,  bricks,  bones,  <fec.,  and  tli< 
filled  up  the  entire  excavation  with  a  composition  of  stable  and  chip  manure  with 
rivor  sand,  to  which  a  bushel  or  two  of  lime  and  ashes  hud  been  added,  and  the  whole 
intermixed  some  months  before. 

I  obtained,  early  in  April,  from  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Baruy,  vines  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Royal  3fuscadine,  Pitmaston  While  Cluster,  and  Chassclas  Mus(ptee. 
To  these  I  added  two  Black  Ilavihurgs,  and  also  roots  of  the  Sivectwatcr  and  New 
Burgundy,  which  had  been  growing  in  open  air  for  three  or  four  years,  doing  no  good. 
The  vines  were  watered  freely  morning  and  evening  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
by  the  last  of  August  all  of  them  had  reached  the  top  of  the  house.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber the  vines  were  taken  down  from  the  wires,  washed  with  soot  and  sulphur  in  milk, 
as  a  security  against  mice,  headed  down  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  then  disbudded  ; 
that  is,  I  took  out  with  a  knife  two  buds  between  those  left,  leaving  them  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  vine,  and  removing  two  thirds  of  the  entire  buds  that  had  formed  above 
the  plate,  and  all  of  them  below  it.  This  gives  great  vigor  to  the  next  year's  growth, 
and  saves  much  trouble  in  pruning.  The  vines  were  then  wrapped  in  straw,  and 
lightly  covered  with  earth.  The  end  windows  of  the  grapery  were  kept  open,  to 
keep  things  cool,  except  in  extreme  weather.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  vines,  were 
taken  up  and  slung  with  pendant  heads  loosely  to  the  wires,  until  the  buds  should 
burst.  This  was  imprudently  early.  After  a  few  warm  days,  a  long  succession  of 
cold  weather  followed.  On  the  night  of  29th  of  March,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
six  degrees  above  zero  in  the  open  air,  and  at  only  sixteen  in  the  grapery.  No  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  vines,  except  to  lay  them  on  the  earth;  and  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  injured.  While  the  weather  was  cold,  the  house  was  kept  very  dry,  and 
the  vines  watered  freely  with  a  small  engine,  morning  and  evening,  with  the  return- 
ing heat,  except  when  in  bloom.  Four  or  five  times  during  the  summer,  at  weekly 
intervals,  the  vines  were  treated  to  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  June,  bunches  and  berries  were  severely  thinned  out.  Two  pounds  of 
sulphur  were  also  at  times  sprinkled  evenly  over  the  floor'  from  a  dredging  box.  On 
the  11th  of  August  we  commenced  cutting  Grapes,  and  they  lasted  until  the  26th  of 
October.     A  summer  inventory  of  the  grapery  gave  the  following  results  : 

Xo.   I.  Iftixcat  of  Atexandria — no  fruit.     Headed  clear  back  in  March,  and  a  strong  cane  over 
an  inch  iu  diameter  taken  up  for  next  year. 
Ko.  2.  Hamburg — not  fruited. 
No.  3.  Hamburg — produced   6  bunche3, 
No.  4.   Chasselas  Muaquee — produced    11  bunches. 
No.  5.  Royal  Muscadine —  "         17       " 

No.   6.  Pitmaston  White  Clmtcr,  "         23        " 

No.  '7.  New  Burgundy,  2  caues  from  one  root,  produced  37  bunches. 
No.  8.    White  Sweetwater,         "  "  "  5G         " 

The  vines  for  a  temporary  purpose  were  fruited  the  heaviest,  and  will  be  displaced 
for  the  permanent  ones.     All  the  fruit  of  this  year  was  large  and  fair,  and  ripened 
except  two  bunches  of  Chasselas  J^/MSf/iicc,  which  were  affected  by  shanking; 
?,  the  stems  dried,  and  the  Grapes  shriveled  while  ripening. 
__z         , „ ■ ff;^^ 
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As  this  is  only  the  second  season  with  my  vines,  I  presume  it  will  be  said  that  I 
have  only  been  anticipating  future  crops — raising  three  years'  Grapes  in  one,  and 
thereby  using  up  the  vines.  If  I  find  it  so,  I  will  report  hereafter ;  at  present  I  will 
only  say  that  I  have  taken  up  better  canes,  and  have  riper  wood  for  next  year,  than  I 
had  for  this. 

Though  an  unobservant  follower,  I  pin  my  faith  a  good  deal  upon  Mr.  Ciiorlton 
as  a  Grape-grower;  not  because  his  rules  are  more  in  keeping  with  that  impatience  of 
results  so  characteristic  of  Americans,  but  because  I  believe  with  the  instincts  of  true 
genius  he  endeavors  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  may  be  true  that  vines  require  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  wood  and  root  before  they  should  be  permitted  to  bear.  What  that 
maturity  is,  observation  must  determine.  It  requires  several  years  for  a  vine  to  pro- 
duce from  seed;  that  is  one  thing;  and  nature  indicates  its  law,  by  refusing  to  pro- 
duce earlier.  But  v,'hen  a  vine  is  artificially  grown  from  cuttings,  the  analogy  may 
not  be  complete.  It  require  little  maturity  of  wood  ;  for  the  fruit  is  always  produced 
on  a  branch  of  the  same  year.  Does  it  require  four  years  induration  ;  or  is  capacity 
of  root  and  stem,  whether  of  one  or  many  years'  growth,  the  question  ?  Experience 
alone  must  decide  this.  Some  vines,  from  appearance,  are  less  fit  at  three  years,  than 
others  are  at  one.  The  objects  in  Grape-culture  may  also  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  If  a  cultivator  wants  to  take  premiums  at  a  State  fair,  under  sharp  competition, 
he  may  take  six  years  to  mature  four  bunches  of  Black  Hamhurgs  that  shall  weigb 
three  pounds  a  piece.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  wants  Grapes  for  family  use,  less  showy 
but  equally  good,  he  can  in  the  mean  time  raise  one  hundred  bunches  that  shall  weigh 
a  pound  or  less  a  piece.  I  have  raised  this  many  this  year  from  a  single  vine  eight 
years  planted. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  authors  condemn  early  production ;  yet  Grape-culture, 
in  cold  vineries,  is  in  this  country  in  its  infancy ;  and  when  a  novice  looks  in  the 
books,  he  will  find  sufficient  diversity  of  opinion  to  afford  him  full  scope  for  enterprise 
and  experiment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  suggestions  by  authors  of  repute : 
"The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  a  high,  moist  terajjcraturc,  when  in  bloom,  and 
then  the  complaints  against  it  as  a  bad  setter  will  be  remedied." — Mcintosh,  page 
439.  "For  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  dry  atmosphere^  when  at  rest  and  when  in 
bloom,  is  «n(??\?pfns«i/?/ necessary." — Chorlton,  page  43.  "Open  the  grapery  soon, 
and  close  early,  ought  to  be  a  maxim  well  riveted  on  the  mind." — Idem,  page  58. 
"Open  late." — H.  G.,  Boston,  Horticulturist  1852,  page  323.  "Give  little  air  until 
fruit  is  ripening." — Idem,  page  323.     "Give  plenty  of  air." — Downing. 

To  close  an  article,  already  longer  than  I  intended  it  to  be,  and  written  chiefly  for 
novices  like  myself  in  Grape-culture,  I  would  say,  that  my  borders  settled  some  six 
inches  after  planting  the  vines,  which  I  filled  up  with  a  light  compost  and  manure. 
The  vines,  rejecting  the  theory  laid  down  for  them  in  "  terra-culture,"  have  occupied 
and  filled  the  added  soil  with  new  roots,  and  1  do  not  yet  perceive  the  evil  of  it  stated 
in  the  books.  I  mention  it  that  others  may  make  their  borders  in  lime  to  settle 
before  planting. 
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]1,(»\VERING   TLANTS   IN   GREEN-IIOUSES   TIIROUGH   TIIK   WINTER. 

BY    WILLIAM    CnORLTON,    NEW    liiaoilTON,    STATEN    ISLAITD. 

I>Y  tbe  complaint  of  your  correspondent  "Querist,"  in  your  October  number,  he 
appears  to  be  sorely  disappointed  with  regard  to  the  produce  of  his  new  green-house, 
and  after  expending  $800,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  his  desires,  of  "having 
cut  flowers  regularly  for  the  center  table."  Now,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  those 
enthusiastic  amateurs  who  often  deprive  themselves  of  other  luxuries  to  begin  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  more  particularly  when  we  see  them  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  glass  houses  for  the  reception  of  their  fEXvorites  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  becomes  a  duty,  owing  to  our  own  profession,  to  give  a  helping  hand,  that  the  dis- 
appointed, in  their  first  eftbrts,  may  not  despair  of  success,  or  reluctantly  turn  their 
attention  away  from  this  pleasing,  ennobling,  and  instructive  pursuit. 

In  the  present  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  above  sum  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished this  little  aflfair,  if  rightly  appropriated,  with  proper  culture  added;  and  having 
said  thus  much,  it  remains  for  me  to  show  how  it  may  be  done.  lie  speaks  of  not 
being  able  to  afford  two  houses.  Why  not  have  a  division-window  inside  ?  Two 
small  houses  in  this  style  might  have  been  plainly  and  substantially  built  for  less 
than  the  cost  he  mentions ;  and  one  furnance,  or  hot-water  boiler,  if  rightly  con- 
structed, would  have  answered  for  both.  I  have  at  present  under  charge,  two  houses 
of  this  character,  which  are  seventy-five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide ;  both  are 
worked  to  satisfaction  with  one  of  Hitchins'  boilers,  having  a  shut-off  valve.  In  one 
division  is  a  general  collection  of  green-house  plants,  and  in  which,  by  artificial  heat, 
is  kept  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at  night;  and  in  the  other,  from  55°  to  G0°, 
which  is  sufficient  for  most  things,  such  as  your  correspondent  will  require, — in  fact, 
enough  for  almost  any  tender  exotics  that  are  cultivated.  His  want  of  success  has 
most  likely  occurred  —  first,  from  having  only  one  temperature;  and,  second,  by 
keeping  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  with  too  much  heat  for  some  of  his  plants,— the  drop- 
ping of  the  Camellia  buds,  for  instance.  Now,  if  he  will  put  a  glass  division  inside, 
and  adapt  his  heating  apparatus  so  as  to  work  one  or  both  divisions,  as  may  be 
desired,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  despond  as  regards  the  convenience^,  Of  course, 
proper  culture  and  management  is  an  essential  requisite,  without  which,  all  the  money 
he  may  expend  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  ;  all  houses  for  growing  winter-flowers,  ought 
to  face  full  south,  or  very  few  degrees  east,  or  west,  of  that  point,  and  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  The  plants  also,  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
very  best  culture  will  be  rendered  neutral,  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  where  these 
requisites  are  not  attended  to. 

Another  thing,  is  a  judicious  selection  of  those  kinds  of  plants  which  bloom  through 
the  winter  months,  choosing,  as  far  ao  may  be,  free,  and  long-continuing  bloomer 
Variety  of  color  ought  likewise  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.     Add  to 
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items,  cleanliness,  careful  watering,  open  porous  soil,  and  well-drained  pots,  and  we 
have  the  sum  total  that  will  give  satisfaction. 

To  succeed  with  winter-flowers,  it  is  most  essential  that  all  plants  be  well  estab- 
lished in  the  pot  some  time  before  wanted  for  use.  Roses,  to  bloom  from  November, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  pots  all  summer,  and  placed  in  larger  ones,  if  requisite,  without 
removing  the  ball  of  earth,  in  September ;  or  they  may  be  removed  from  the  open 
ground  not  later  than  October,  if  a  stock  has  not  been  previously  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Ilyacinths,  Tulips,  and  the  like,  should  be  potted  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
earlier,  if  they  can  be  procured,  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  out  of  doors,  covered  with 
rotted  leaves,  sand,  or  other  loose  material  .of  a  similar  nature,  until  frost  sets  in. 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Nemophyllas,  Schizanthus,  and  other  like  annuals,  if 
sown  in  pots  in  September,  and  kept  in  a  cool  green-house  near  the  glass,  will  furnish 
a  great  addition.  Oranges,  Gardenias,  Burchellia  capensis,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Spircea 
Heevesii,  and  S  prunifolia  p)lcnus,  Persian  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons,  and  our  much 
neglected  Kalmias,  may  be  kept  in  a  low  temperature  till  late  in  December,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  warmer  apartment,  when  they  will  soon  expand  their  flowers. 
Azaleas  with  plump  flower-buds,  will  be  in  bloom  by  New  Year,  if  placed  in  the  warm- 
house  in  October.  Pinks,  if  potted  in  Sej)tember,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  will  succeed,  if  placed  in  the  warmer  apartment,  near 
the  glass.  A  few  pots  may  be  introduced  at  intervals  of  a  week,  from  the  middle  of 
December,  and  will  produce  flowers  from  the  middle  of  February.  This  rich-scented 
and  lovely  flower  is  too  seldom  seen  in  the  forcing-house,  yet  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
manage.  If  cuttings  of  Heliotrope  are  rooted  in  August,  they  will  make  strong 
plants,  and  will  bloom  all  the  season,  if  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a  heat  of  55*^. 
Wall-flowers,  Ten-week,  or  Intermediate  Stocks,  do  best  in  an  airy,  cool  situation  ;  a 
few  may  be  put  in  the  cooler  house  to  bloom  through  winter,  and  others  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  for  spring  flowers.  Neapolitan,  Tree,  and  Double  White  Violetr,  Primroses, 
Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Pansies,  &c.,  should  also  be  grown  in 
frames. 

If  Camellias  are  subjected  to  too  much  heat,  or  a  parched  atmosphere,  the  buds 
are  very  liable  to  drop,  and  the  general  health  of  the  plants  is  sure  to  be  impaired  ; 
40°  to  45°  at  night  is  quite  sufficient.  A  judicious  supply  of  fresh  air,  avoiding  cold 
drafts,  is  also  indispensable.  The  following  are  twelve  of  the  best,  and  cheap  kinds  : 
Double  White,  white.  Ahby  Wilder,  white,  striped  with  pinks.  Wildcrii,  rose. 
Bealii,  red.  Imhricata,  crimson,  sometimes  marbled  with  white.  Henri  Lefevre,  rosy 
red.  Binneyii,  crimson.  Landrethii,  pink.  Incarnata,  or  Lady  Jlume^s  Blush,  light 
flesh  color.  Saco  de  Novo,  light  rosy  pink.  Sarah  Frost,  light  crimson.  Dunlup''s 
Imhricata,  marbled  rose  and  white. 

To  bloom  Roses  well  through  winter,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  free  and  con- 
tinual bloomers,  as  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  China  ;  and  even  in  these  classes  there  is  much 
difference  for  this  purpose.     The  plants  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a 

by  night  of  55°,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  TO  or  75°  by  sunlight.     The  folio 
election,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  continue  to  furnish  an  abundance 
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flowers  from  November  to  May :  Common  China,  pink.  Cramoisi  Superieur,  dark 
crimson.  Jlcrmosa,  ]>iiik.  ^fl•s.  Bosanquct,  blush.  White  China,  white.  Le  Puc- 
tole,  light  yellow.  Louis  Phillij)pe,  crimson.  La  Si/lphidac,  tawny  wliite.  Souvenir 
dc  hi  Mdlniaitiou,  fle-shy  pink.  Lamarquc,  white.  Bomjcre,  salmon.  It  is  best  not 
to  attempt  too  nuK-h  variety  in  this  case ;  and  the  above  list,  though  limited  as  to 
quantity,  contains  a  variety  of  colors.  They  arc  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
mon  and  White  China,  all  good-formed  flowers,  and  have  the  extra  advantage  of 
being  handsome  in  the  bud.  To  enumerate  all  that  may  be  done,  and  exactly  how  to 
do  it,  would  occupy  a  volume,  so  we  must  be  content  to  give  a  rough  draft  for  the 
present,  with  the  hope  that  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent 
and  others  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  following  list,  in  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  above,  contains  some  of  the 
best  adapted,  most  suitable,  and  handsome  plants,  which  bloom  through  the  winter 
and  spring  months : 


*Abutilon  striatum, 

*  "  venosuni, 
*Eupliorbia  splendens, 

*  "  jacquiniflora, 
*Poin?ettia  pulchcrrim.a, 

Jasmiuum  granJiflorum, 
"  nuiltiflorum, 

"  revohitum, 

*  "  Sambac, 

"  odoratum, 

*Bouvar(3ia  leiantha, 
*Pentas  carnea, 
*Manettia  bicolor, 

Pelargonium,  Lady  Compton, 
*Begonia  fuchsioides, 

*  "        insignis, 

*  "        hydrocotylifolia, 

*  "        nianicata, 

*  "        coccinea, 

*  "        serapcrnorens, 
Daphne  odora, 

*Justicia  coccinea, 

*  "       speciosa. 


Juiticia  elongata, 

*  "        bicolor, 
*Aplielandra  cristata, 
*Cj-rtocerus  rcflexa, 
*Ruellia  formosa, 
*Blctia  Tankervillrea, 

Olea  fragrans, 
Pol^-gala  cordi folia, 
Kennedia  monopliylla, 
"  Marrj-attaj, 

*Inga  pulcherrima, 
Illicium  floridanum, 
Erica  acta;a, 

"     meditteranea, 
*rlumbago  rosea, 

*  "         capensis, 
Cupliea  platycentra, 

*Salvia  splendens, 
"       leiicanthcra. 
Pelargonium,   Tom    Thumb, 
and  all  the  other  scarlets, 
Stevia  sevrata, 
Eupatorium  elegans, 


Ageratum  Mexicanum, 
*Allamanda  neriifolia, 
*Eranthemum  pulcbellum, 
*Fransisea  latifolia, 

*  "  llopeana, 
Gardenia  radicans, 

"         Fortunea, 
"         florida, 
Cestrnm  aurantiacum, 
Buddloa  Jladagascariensis, 
*Habrothamnus  elegans, 
*Bignonia  venusta, 
*Epiphyllum  truncatum, 

*  "  crcnatum, 

*  "  Ackernianii, 

*  "  Fielderii, 
*Ccren3  speciosissimus, 

Fabiana  imbricata, 

Metrosideros  floribundus, 
*Xematanthes  longipes, 
*Columnea  Sheidiana, 

"Weigela  rosea, 

Spira?a  prunifolia, 


The  above  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  but  there  are  enough  enumerated 
to  furnish  a  fine  display,  and  enable  your  correspondent  not  only  to  come  up  with 
"  contemporaneous  boquets,"  but  also  give  him  a  return  profit,  in  the  w^ay  of  gratiS- 
cation. 
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THE    SUMACH. 

BY    WM.    R.    TEINCE,    FLUSHING,    N.    T. 

As  a  spirit  seems  now  most  appropriately  awakening  toward  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country,  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  realize  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  noblest  man  our  country  has  produced,  carried  out  to  a  conclusive 
result,  by  rendering  our  country  independent  of  all  foreign  supplies  of  such  commo- 
dities as  may  be  readily  produced  from  our  own  soil. 

Sumach  is  one  of  the  articles  which  we  have  hitherto  imported  largely,  and  I  there- 
fore send  you  some  explanatory  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  Sicilian  Tanver's 
Sumach  is  a  rather  tender  shrub  for  any  latitude  north  of  New  York.  It  would 
succeed  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  south  of  it. 

With  regard  to  our  native  Sumach,  we  have  four,  and  perhaps  five,  species  that 
possess  a  suflBciency  of  tannin  to  render  them  valuable  for  domestic  use  and  for  com- 
merce. It  will  be  requisite  to  test  them  all,  in  order  to  select  the  preferable  species 
for  extensive  culture. 

The  species  found  so  common  in  neglected  fields  and  along  the  road-sides,  is  the 
Rhus  glahrum^  producing  crimson  berries  in  large  clusters ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
been  already  made  use  of,  to  some  extent — more  especially  in  Connecticut  and  other 
eastern  States.     Its  usual  hight  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet. 

A  taller  growing  species  is  also  quite  common,  and  is  the  Ithus  tt/j^himcm.  It 
usually  attains  the  hight  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  or  more,  with  small  clusters  of  dingy 
red  berries. 

A  third  species  is  Ehus  C02)allinu77i,  which  is  quite  common  in  dry  woods  and 
fields,  more  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy.  This  species  has  more  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  Sumach  than  any  other  American  species,  in  its  foliage,  and  its  gray  bark 
and  growth.  It  attains  a  hight  ''of  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  produces  dull  reddish 
berries,  in  small  clusters.  I  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  preferable 
native  species  for  tanning ;  and  fortunately  it  is  disseminated  far  to  the  south  and 
west,  though  seldom  found  north  of  New  York.  The  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  make  use  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  as  tobacco. 

A  fourth  species  is  Hhus  aromaticum,  which  is  not  found  in  this  State,  ex  to  the 
north  or  east  of  it.  Its  most  northern  limit  is  Pennsylvania,  thence  extending  to 
Carolina  and  to  Kentucky.  This  is  a  shrub  of  about  four  feet  in  hight,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  species.  It  grows  naturally  in  moist 
localities.     The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  omit  a  very  strong  odor. 

The  four  species  I  have  described,  all  possess  tannin  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

A  fifth  species,  in  regard  to  which  I  have  doubts,  is  the  Rhus  vcrnix,  or  Poison 
Sumach  tree.     This  is  found  usually  in  low  grounds,  and  attains  a  height  of  eight  to 
feet.     The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Ash  so  much  that  it  is    ^ 
-  called  Poison  Ash.     Its  berries  are  white.     Every  part  of  this  small  tree  is  poi-    v^ 
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sonous,  not  only  in  the  growing  state,  but,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  who  have  suffered 
from  it,  even  when  vegetation  has  ceased  and  no  sap  is  flowing. 

Having  now  reviewed  all  the  species  which  may  be  applied  to  the  object  desired,  I 
will  refer  to  a  Chinese  species,  Rhus  succedanum,  from  Mhich  the  red  lac  is  made,  and 
which  might  be  introduced  and  cultivated  here.  It  is  singular  that  so  many  useful 
and  so  many  poisonous  shrubs  should  be  comprised  in  one  genus. 

In  addition  to  the  poisonous  species  already  described,  we  have  in  plenty  around 
us,  Ukus  toxicodendron,  or  poison  ivy — a  vine  which  runs  over  so  many  fences,  and 
climbs  so  many  trees;  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Rhus viridijlorum,  also  very 
poisonous;  and  there  is  also  Rhus  2^iiinilum — a  dwarf  shrub,  found  most  plentifully 
in  Vermont  and  Lower  Canada,  and  also  said  to  grown  in  Upper  Carolina,  which  is 
deemed  the  most  poisonous  of  all. 

In  California  they  have  the  Yedra  or  Rhus  viridc,  which  abounds  in  the  mining 
districts,  growing  under  the  Oak  trees,  and  is  the  only  plant  there  that  looks  green 
and  flourishing  during  the  torrid  heat  of  summer.  Most  woefully  have  the  miners 
suffered  from  this  poisonous  plant. 

In  the  Island  of  Java  there  is  a  poisonous  species,  Hhus  Javanicnm,  so  celebrated 
for  its  deleterious  properties  that  it  has  been  sometimes  confused  with  the  Bohon  Upas 
tree  of  fabulous  notoriety.  There  is  another  species  found  at  Macao,  and  one  in 
Barbary,  and  above  a  dozen  species  are  natives  of  the  region  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope  ;  but  of  these  the  peculiar  properties  arc  unknown. 


STUDY     OF    BOTANY. 

BY    S.    B.    BUCKLEY. 

"Wiiv  is  not  botany  studied  more  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  school  or  college  in  the  United 
States  in  which  botany  is  taught,  and  very  few  in  which  thorough  instruction  in  it  is 
given.  By  thorough  teaching,  we  mean  where  the  instructor  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  all  the  plants  and  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school, — not  only  knowing 
their  names,  but  also  their  classes,  orders,  and  properties.  Under  such  a  teacher,  if 
the  students  form  herbariums  for  themselves,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  gain  knowledge 
which  will  be  both  useful  and  practical.  Useful,  because  it  will  add  much  to  their 
happiness  whenever  they  go  into  the  garden,  fields,  or  woods ;  and  practical,  because 
they  can  then  deal  understandingly  with  the  vegetation  with  which  this  beautiful  earth 
is  clothed,  and  without  which  it  would  be  a  barren,  uninhabited  waste.  In  some  of 
our  academies  and  schools,  a  few  young  ladies,  and  perhaps  gentleman,  recite  a  {qw 
lessons  and  analyze  a  few  plants  under  a  teacher  who  does  not  know  and  can  not  tell 
the  names  of  one  half  of  the  plants  growing  within  five  miles  of  the  school.  Indeed, 
we  believe  there  is  not  one  of  the  nine  colleges  in  this  State  in  which  botany  forms  a 
prominent  study ;  and  in  only  three  of  them  is  it  named  in  their  course  of  stu 
nor  do  we  think  any  of  said  colleges  has  a  good  botanist  as  professor.     Yale  colleg 
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has  no  professor  of  botany,  and  we  know  but  one  college  in  the  United  States  wbich 
has  a  separate  professor  for  that  study — the  University  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
which  has  a  botanic  garden  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Gray,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  botanist  in  this  country.  In  the  above  statement  we  by  no  means  include 
the  medical  colleges,  which  unquestionably  number  several  distinguished  botanists 
among  their  professors,  but  with  them  little  or  no  knowledge  of  botany  is  required  for 
a  degree.  One  great  reason  that  botany  is  so  little  studied,  is  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  and  because  its  knowledge  is  not  required  to  get  a  degree — the  great  aim  of 
a  large  portion  of  students.  Suppose  the  time  required  for  Greek  were  given  to 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science,  which  would  be  the  most  useful,  espe- 
cially to  any  who  ever  visit  the  country  or  garden  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
the  world  will  appear  brighter  and  more  beautiful.  We  would  by  no  means  banish 
the  study  of  Greek  from  our  colleges.  AVe  have  devoted  many  hours  to  its  study,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree — not  worth  one  cent.  We  can  not  now  read  a  Greek  work 
without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  nor  do  we  think  that  one  out  of  every  ten  graduates 
in  the  country  can  ;  still,  it  is  of  great  use  in  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  especially  of  scientific  terms.  But  we  think  a  knowledge  of  botany 
to  be  worth  more  than  all  the  dead  languages.  Then  why  should  so  much  time  be 
given  to  their  study,  to  the  neglect  of  the  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
among  which  we  move  and  have  our  being.  There  are  realities  worth  knowing;  and 
the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  the  greater  will  be  our  fund  from  which  to 
derive  happiness. 

[The  natural  sciences,  botany  included,  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  surprisingly  neg- 
lected in  the  greater  number  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
in  Europe;  the  study  of  botan}'  at  schools  is  a  mere  sham.  One  student  out  of  ten 
thousand  acquires  a  particular  taste  for  the  study — pursues  it  with  the  aid  of  books, 
and  becomes  a  botanist.  We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expecting  that 
every  school  boy  should  be  made  a  botanist,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term;  no 
such  thing.  To  be  a  botanist  requires  a  life-long  study.  One  great  reason  wliv  so 
few  of  those  who  study  it  at  schools  know  really  anything  about  it,  is,  that  the  teachers, 
as  a  general  thing,  pursue  a  wrong  course.  They  begin,  and  go  along  with  their 
pupils  as  if  they  were  all  aiming  at  being  botanists.  If,  instead  of  this,  they  would 
merely  endeavor  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  the  natural 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  more  important  families  of  trees  and  plants,  they 
would  very  soon  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  value  of  some  botanical 
knowledge,  and  he  would  feel  a  greater  inducement  to  follow  it  up  and  apply  it.  We 
might  say  much  on  this  subject,  if  we  could  spare  the  time  and  space;  but  the  time 
is  evidently  not  distant  when  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  will  be 
conducted  on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  prevails  at  present. — Eu.J 
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WIND-ENGINES    FOR    RAISING    "WATER. 

We  regard  nothing,  connected  with  tlie  cultivation  of  gardens,  with  more  interest 
than  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  means  of  raising  water.  It  is  plain  enough  tliat, 
with  a  scanty  and  uncertain  supply  of  water,  obtained  by  some  tedious  and  laborious 
process,  such  as  hand-pumpinff,  our  long  and  severe  drouths  greatly  reduce  the  profits 
and  diminish  the  pleasures  of  gardening.  What  a  tale  last  summer  told,  over  a  large 
portion  of  this  country ; — not  a  drop  of  rain  for  two  long  months — in  some  places 
three — until  the  ground  was  baked,  as  in  an  oven,  several  feet  deep,  or  at  least  beyond 
the  reach  of  roots.  A  correspondent  in  Illinois  writes,  "ray  Strawberries,  of  which  I 
had  an  acre  in  a  flourishing  state,  did  well  as  long  as  water  lasted ;  but  when  we  liad 
to  go  a  mile  to  water  our  stock,  the  Strawberries  were  left  to  themselves,  and  died  out 
totally.  In  fact,  old  trees  died,  and  in  many  places,  grass  lawns  died  out,  and  had  to 
be  returfed  or  seeded."  Let  all  who  have  gardens  or  farms,  provide  in  some  way  for 
unfailing  and  abundant  supplies  of  water. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  last  month,  of  presenting  some  information  on  Wind-Mills, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Kirtland  ;  now  we  give  a  cut  and  description  of  an  engine 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  elicited  the 
approval  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it  in  operation.  We  see  that  the  agricul- 
tural press  has  noticed  it  very  generally,  and  we  are  glad  that  this  is  so,  for  it  shows 
that  the  raising  of  water  by  other  than  hand-power  attracts  attention.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  cost  of  one  of  these  engines  is  about  |S5,00.  The  following 
is  the  description,  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Haluday,  McCray,  <fe  Co.,  Ellington, 
Connecticut : 

"It  is  made  in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner,  nearly  all  of  Cast  and  Wronght 
Iron.  The  iron  frame  for  the  Fan  or  "Wing  is  covered  with  thin  painted  boards  or  sail-cloth, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  machine.  By  a  simple  and  ingenious  device,  as  a  gale  of  wind 
increases  in  severity  the  wings  gradually  turn  around,  changing  the  angle  at  which  they 
are  set  for  a  common  breeze,  presenting  less  and  less  resistance  to  the  Tvind,  till  finally, 
■when  the  tempest  is  raging  at  its  height  hardly  anything  but  the  thin  edges  of  the  wings 
are  presented  to  its  power.  As  the  fury  of  the  gale  abates,  the  fans  gradually  turn  back, 
and  when  the  storm  is  past  they  resume  their  original  position.  The  speed  of  the  wind 
■wheel  is  never  increased  by  a  jjowerful  storm  of  wind,  for  it  is  as  fully  under  the  control 
of  the  regulator  as  the  "Water-wheel  or  Steam  Engine.  The  boxes  in  which  the  main  shaft 
and  crank  pin  turn  are  lined  with  Babit  Metal,  and  kept  oiled  by  oil-cui)S,  tubes  and  lamp- 
wick  draAving  the  oil  on  as  needed.  If  this  Mill  is  well  put  up  by  competent  workmen,  it 
requires  no  care  or  attention  for  weeks  together.  Oiling  twice  a  month  is  sufficient,  if  the 
right  kind  of  oil  is  used." 

We  have  no  doubt,  now  that  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Uorticulturists 
and  Mechanics,  we  shall  ere  long  have  a  machina,  and  perhaps  several,  for  raising 
water,  that  will  be  simple,  cheap  and  efficient.  We  are  promised  drawings  of  a  new 
Wind  Mill  for  this  purpose,  in  season  for  our  next. 
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These  rrocoedinc^s  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  and,  judging  from  some  early 
paijes  with  which  we  have  been  favored,  the  publication  will  be  a  great  improvement 
on  all  the  previous  ones,  not  only  in  the  value  of  the  material,  but  in  its  tabteful  and 
excellent  mechanical  execution. 

The  State  reports  include  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  ]\Iaryland,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  tlie 
District  of  Columbia.  In  all  these  reports  we  shall  find  much  valuable  information, 
which  we  must  pick  out  as  we  get  time.  Mississippi  we  are  glad  to  find  among  the 
reports,  as  we  know  so  little  of  the  fruit-growing  capacities  of  that  great  southern 
reo-ion  —  say  from  North  Carolina  on  the  east,  to  the  Mississippi,  —  embracing  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi.  "We  therefore  take  the  Missis- 
sippi report  as  the  most  novel  and  interesting  document  of  the  kind  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  lay  it  entire  before  our  readers. 

Strawberries,  it  is  said,  continue  in  bearing  through  May  and  June.  "What  sur- 
prizes us,  is,  that  they  do  not  ripen  sooner,  as  Peaches  are  there  ripe  in  June,  and 
Apricots  in  May.  Pears  on  Quince  stock,  six  and  seven  years  from  bud,  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter!  Julienne  Pears,  eight  ounces  ! 
Bartletts,  sixteen  ounces!  Beurre  Diel,  twenty-four  ounces!  White  Doyenne,  large 
and  fine  without  cracking.  Chaumontel  weighing  a  pound,  sugary  and  melting! 
We  have  always  said  this  Pear  would  do  well  in  a  warmer  soil  and  climate  tlian  ours, 
and  here  is  the  proof.  Mississippi  beats  the  island  of  Jersey  in  the  production  of  this 
famous  fruit. 

This  report  is  encouraging  to  the  south,  and  is  calculated  to  open  all  our  eyes  in 
reo-ard  to  the  fruit-growing  resources  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate. 

RErORT    FROM    MISSISSIPPI. 

A  report  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  should  properly 
be  prefaced  Avitli  a  few  remarks  upon  the  soil  and  chniate. 

Soil.— My  locality  is  six  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  between  the  tliirty-fir>t 
and  thirty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  surface  soil  is  a  rich,  black,  vegetable 
mold,  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  strata  of  hard  clay,  underlaying 
wliich  is  a  yellow  loam,  filled  with  fresh  water  shells.  Tliis  great  loamy  formation,  elevated 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  right  hank 
(ascendinir)  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  far 
up  as  Vicksburg,  (thirty-two  and  one-half  degrees  north  latitude,)  and  runs  horizontally 
eastward  from  the  river,  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  at  which  point  a  marine  and 
fresh  water  deposit,  Avith  recent  sea  shells,  crops  out  followed  by  the  eocene  formation  of 
geologists. 

Upon  the  first  belt  of  soil  next  the  river,  (the  richest  upland  in  our  State,)  porous  in  its 
texture,  abounding  in  phosphate,  and  the  underiaying  strata  of  loam  in  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  native  forest  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  attain  a  majestic  size.     The  Magnolia, 
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the  Tulip  tree,  the  Sassafras,  the  Black  "Walnut,  and  several  species  of  the  Oak,  are  found 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet  near 
their  bases*  In  so  rich  a  soil,  the  growth  of  all  fruit  trees  is  much  more  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous than  upon  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  consequently  the  trees  are  a  longer  time  in  coming 
into  a  bearing  state. 

Climate. — Our  winters  are  generally  mild  and  open — snow  seldom  falls,  or  if  so,  melts 
away  under  sunshine  in  a  few  hours.  "We  never  experience  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  as 
to  kill  fruit  trees.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  fourteen  degrees 
above  zero,  but  this  is  very  unusual.  Our  winters  are  cold  enough  to  give  deciduous  fruit 
trees  a  sufficient  period  of  rest  to  recruit  for  another  summer's  fruit  bearing;  and  this, 
followed  by  a  spring  and  summer  of  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  mature  the  latest  kinds  of 
fruit  early  in  the  fall,  is  all  that  is  wanted,  as  regards  climate,  to  bring  fruits  to  perfection. 
The  temperature  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  is  almost 
torrrid.  The  thermometer  rarely  falling  under  eiglity  degrees,  and  often  risuig  to  ninety 
and  ninety-five  degrees.  Spring  frosts  occur,  but  rarely  destroy  the  fruit  crop.  Long 
drouths  are  prevalent  during  our  summer  and  fall  months. 

Before  noticing  the  varieties  of  fruits  which  follow,  I  must  premise  tliat  aspect  is  of  high 

importance  with  us,  and  that  the  best  exposure  for  an  orchard  is  a  northern  one.     I  would 

also  state  that  ray  ground  was  well  prepared  before  I  planted  out  tlie  trees — that  the 

specific  mineral  manures,  especially  for  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  were  incorporated  in  a 

well  decomposed  compost,  and  this  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  orchard  two  inches  deep. 

The  ground  was  then  trench-plowed,  followed  by  a  sub-soil  plow;  and  after  planting, 

the  trees  kept  well  mulched  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  soil  every  year  cultivated 

in  root  crops. 

BTEAWBEEEIES. 

This  fruit  is  indigenous  to  our  State.  I  cultivate  the  wild  variety  for  its  early  maturity; 
ripening  first  week  in  April.  I  also  cultivate  the  Blaeh  Prince^  Crescent  City  Seedlitu/, 
novey''s  Seedling^  and  Large  Early  Scarlet.  All  these  varieties  bear  well,  and  are 
deliciously  flavored.    They  continue  in  bearing  during  two  months,  May  and  June. 

KASPBEEEIES. 

I  cultivate  the  Red  Antwerp^  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum^  and  Fastolff.  Our  climate  and 
soil  is  favorable  to  the  grow^th  and  maturity  of  this  fruit.  T\\ej  continue  with  me  in 
bearing  two  months.  May  and  June.  The  plants  require  heavy  riulching  during  ^our 
hot  months. 

C  II  E  E  E  I  E  9  . 

It  is  rare  to  find  this  fruit  in  our  southern  States;  and  the" prevalent  opinion  is,  the 
Cherry  will  not  fruit  in  this  climate.  As  this  fruit  (it  is  well  known)  was  raised  in  per- 
fection by  the  ancient  Romans  in  Italy,  and  as  several  varieties  are  at  the  present  day  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not 
succeed  with  us.    I  cultivate  the  following  varieties: 

IIeakt  CirERRiES. — Bauman's  May,  Downer's  Late,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  Graffion, 
SparhawFs  Honey,  BlacTc  Tartarian. 

DcTKES. — Belle  de  Choisy,  Late  DuTce,  May  Buke. 

BiGAiiREAus. — Monatreuse  de  Mezel,  Bigarreau  N'apoleon,   Wldte  B<.garreau. 

MoKELLOs. — Butner's  Morello,  liumsey^s  Late. 

*  See  Additional  Notes. 
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My  hcarinfr  trees  are  upon  tlie  Mnhtlch  stock,  and  six  years  olil  from  the  Liid.  Tliey  Imre 
abiiiidant  trups  tlie  spring  of  1853;  tlic  fruit  jterlVct  in  t-izc,  and  luscious  in  taste.  The 
Early  Viirjih'  Gulijne^  was  especially  noticed  for  its  larf^o  si/.o  and  delicious  tlavor.  Tliis 
variety  excelled  all  the  others  in  (juality ;  the  IaiIc  Bide  and  Mity  iJulc  ranking  next. 
Tiiis  year  the  Cherry  crop  was  cut  short  by  a  frost  when  trees  were  in  bloom.  I  had  less 
fruit,  and  that  of  inferior  size  to  the  jircccding  year. 

I  would  wish  a  longer  experience  before  speaking  confidently  of  success  with  this  fruit. 

TEACHES    AND    KECTARINE8. 

No  region  of  conntry  upon  the  globe,  can  exceed  ours  in  the  perfection  to  which  tlicso 
delicious  fruits  attain,  our  burning  sun  developing  the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  peach  to 
the  highest  degree.  Even  the  yellow  fleshed  varieties  are  with  us,  sweet  and  sugary,  with 
only  so  much  acid  as  to  be  grateful  to  the  taste.  I  cultivate  about  one  hundred  varieties 
of  the  Peach  and  six  of  the  Nectarine.  Although  the  northern  varieties  are  sometimes 
cut  short  bj'  frosts,  from  their  habit  of  late  blooming,  still  the  Peach  may  be  considered  a 
bure  crop  in  this  region.  In  a  i)eriod  of  ten  years  jiast,  I  have  never  failed  in  securing  a 
crop.  Our  State  exports  largely  of  this  fruit  to  the  iSTew  Orleans  market.  All  northern 
varieties  ripen  with  me  in  June  and  July. 

ATKICOTS. 

I  cultivate  the  Moorparl\  the  Large  Early,  the  Peacli  Apricot,  and  the  Breda.  Since 
planting  the  trees  upon  the  north  side  of  buildings,  I  have  not  failed  of  securing  fair 
crops  of  fruit.  Ripens  here  latter  end  of  May.  The  ground  under  my  trees  is  well  paved, 
and  the  curculio,  so  far,  has  never  attacked  the  fruit. 

PEARS.  ' 

"  This  fruit  has  only  been  recently  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  our  State.  I  learn  there 
are  trees  yet  growing,  (supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  early  French  and  Si)anish 
colonists.)  upon  the  Blufts,  south  of  Natchez — and  known  as  the  Cliffs  Pear — an  indilFerent 
t.ible  fruit,  and  only  suitable  for  cooking ;  although  in  times  past  it  was  so  rare  a  sight  to 
sjo  a  Pear  tree  in  the  fruit  orchards  of  this  region,  now  that  southern  nurseries  have  been 
successfully  established,  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Pear  trees  are  being  annnually 
planted,  and  our  State  will,  Avithout  doubt,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  this  date,  export 
1  irgely  of  this  fruit  to  the  West  Indies  and  tlie  northern  cities.  The  intense  heat  of  our 
summers,  maturing  the  Pear  fully  two  months  earlier  than  ten  degrees  north  of  us,  it  will 
enable  our  fruit  growers  to  supply  northern  markets  with  finest  A'arieties  during  months  of 
July  and  August.  I  cultivate  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  the  Pear,  The  greater  num- 
ber dwarfed  upon  the  quince;  on  this  stock,  trees  six  and  seven  years  frojn  the  bud,  have 
grown  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  licight,  and  have  a  diameter  in  trunk  of  six  to  eight 
inches.    Native  or  acclimated  trees  are  greatly  to  be  ])refcrred  over  imported  ones. 

Summer  Varieties. — Madeleine,  or  Citron  de  Cannes,  on  quince — Trees  six  years  old 
from  bud  ;  fifteen  feet  high ;  bore  heavy  crops  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  fruit  double  the 
size  figured  by  Downing  ;  flavor  juicy  and  sprightly  ;  quality  second  rate ;  ripe  fifteenth 
of  May,  and  continues  in  eating  one  week. 

Boyenne  d'Ete — The  few  specimens  I  had  of  this  fruit  from  grafts  in  standard,  promise 
well;  higher  flavored  than  Madeleine,  and  ripens  same  date;  grows  vigorously  on  quince, 
trees  three  years  from  bud  have  not  fruited. 

Bcitrrre  Giffard — The  few  specimens  I  had  from  grafts  in  standard,  give  promise 
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liighest  excellence.     A  vigorous  and  rapid  grower  on  quince ;  trees  four  years  from  bud 
have  not  yet  fruited  ;  ripe  in  June. 

Bloodyood^  on  standard — One  of  the  best  early  Pears  ;  flesh  m.ilting,  and  flavor  aromatic ; 
quality  best ;  ripens  early  in  June ;  on  quince  is  a  slow  grower. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles^  on  quince — Fruit  much  smaller  in  size  than  figured  by  Mr.  Baert  in 
the  Horticulturist;  flavor  only  tolerable;  quality  simply  good;  ripens  early  in  June. 

Jiostiezer,  on  quince — Fruit  small,  but  abundant  bearer  on  trees  five  years  from  bud; 
flesh  melting,  buttery,  and  of  higliest  flavor ;  quality  best ;  ripens  early  in  June. 

Ti/son,  from  grafts  on  standard — Fruit  medium  size ;  very  sugary  and  juicy,  and  having 
a  rich  aromatic  perfume ;  slow  grower  on  quince ;  ripens  with  me  the  middle  of  June ; 
quality'  best. 

Passans  du  Portugal,  from  grafts  on  standard — Fruit  small  and  very  round;  but  having 
a  delicate  and  agreeable  flavor ;  quality  good ;  ripens  here  last  of  June. 

Summer  Francreal^  on  quince  stock — Fruit  large;  flesh  melting  and  sugary;  quality 
best ;  ripe  last  of  June. 

Julienne — This  Pear  I  think  the  most  desirable  for  general  cultivation  in  this  State  of 
all  the  summer  varieties ;  has  fruited  with  me  both  on  standard  and  quince.  On  quince 
stock,  my  trees,  six  and  seven  years  from  bud,  have  a  trunk  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
fifteen  feet  high;  vigorous  and  healthy  wood.  Trees  this  year  loaded  with  fruit ;  had  to 
thin  out,  leaving  about  three  hundred  specimens  on  each  tree ;  will  ripen  in  fruit  cellar,  it 
taken  from  the  tree,  from  middle  of  June  to  end  of  July,  and  continue  in  eating  to  20th 
August ;  fruit  large  size ;  most  of  my  specimens  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  not  unlike 
Bartlett  in  shape ;  ripen  in  fruit  cellar  beautifully,  turning  from  green  to  a  rich  lemon 
yellow ;  surface  shining,  waxy,  and  looking  as  if  varnished ;  flesh  melting,  buttery,  and 
rich,  and  having  a  most  delicate  perfume  ;  quality  best.  Fearing  I  might  be  over-estimat- 
ing this  variety,  I  invited  to  my  house  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  famihar  with  the 
best  fruits  north  and  south.  I  had  in  eating  at  the  same  time.  White  Doyenne,  Bartlett, 
Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Diel,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  and  some 
other  varieties,  but  the  Julienne  bore  oflE'the  palm,  Avithout  a  dissenting  voice,  for  beauty 
in  color,  for  its  melting  qualities,  and  for  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Bartlett,  on  quince,  and  standard — Fruit  large,  many  specimens  weighing  fully  one 
pound;  ripens  admirably  in  fruit  cellar,  long  before  ripe  on  trees;  is  in  eating  during  all 
July  and  August;  quality  best.  This  Pear  and  the  Julienne  I  consider  best  varieties  fur 
market  culture  in  our  State. 

Autumn  Yaeieties.  Beurre  Diel,  on  quinse  and  standard — My  trees  on  Quince  stock, 
soven  years]  from  bud,  large  and  vigorous  growers ;  bears  heavy  crops ;  trees  this  year 
thinned  out,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  on  each  tree  ;  fruit  attains  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  at  the  north.  Some  of  my  specimens  weighed  one  and  one-half  i)ouuds, 
and  few  less  than  one  pound ;  ripens  finely  in  cellar ;  turning  from  green  to  rich  golden 
yellow;  flesh  rich,  sugary,  buttery  and  melting;  quality  best;  ripe  all  July  and  August. 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  on  quince  and  standard — Trees  on  Quince,  seven  years  from 
bud,  have  grown  vigorously  and  bear  heavily ;  fruit  large,  buttery  and  melting  in  flesh, 
and  having  rich  vinous  flavor  ;  quality  best ;  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

Buchesse  d'Angouleme,  on  quince — This  noble  Pear,  in  our  rich  Avarm  soil  and  burning 
climate,  attains  its  highest  perfection.  Trees  on  quince  vigorous  and  rapid  growers,  six 
years  from  bud,  twenty  foot  and  over  in  heiglit;  with  me  a  prolific  bearer;  had  tliis 
to  thin  out  fruit,  leaving  about  o  lo  hundred  specimens  on  each  tree.     Fruit  very 
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ifW  specimens  nnder  one  pound  in  weight,  and  mnny  one  nnd  one-liaU';  rijjens  ndtiiirnMy 
in  cellar,  nnd  is  in  eating  all  July  and  August;  flesh  fluttery  and  very  juity,  with  a  rich 
agno.'ilik'  flavor;  finality  very  good  to  best. 

This  variety  is  a  desirahlo  one  for  market  culture  in  cur  State.  I  have  taken  .■'iieciincns 
xuiripe  from  trees  latter  part  of  July,  nnd  carried  them  hy  steamer  to  New  York,  wluro 
they  opened  sound  and  rij)e  tenth  of  August. 

Beurre  d'' Amah's,  on  quince  and  standard — Fruit  very  largo,  not  unlike  Jieurre  Did  in 
size  and  shape;  flosli  rather  coarse,  but  buttery  and  nieliing;  (juality  very  good;  ripens 
in  July  and  August. 

Benrre  JBosc,  double  W'orked  on  quince — Trees  seven  years  from  bud;  Pi)ar30  bearer,  so 
for  ;  fruit  large  in  size  ;  tlesh  melting  and  buttery,  with  rich  perfumed  lit,vor ;  quality  best; 
ripe  in  August. 

Maria  Louise,  on  quince — Trees  six  years  from  bud,  and  bushy  in  l)abit  of  growth ;  so 
far  sparse  bearer ;  fruit  large ;  flesh  very  saccharine,  and  having  high  vinous  flavor ; 
quality  very  good  ;  ripens  in  August. 

Bcurre  Gobault,  on  quince,  four  years  from  bud — Bore  this  year  about  one  dozen  spec'- 
mens  each;  fruit  medium  sized;  flesh  melting  and  deliciously  flavored  Avitli  agreeable  i)er- 
funie.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  Flemish  Pears;  the  specimens  all  s  )und, 
handsome,  very  round  in  shape  and  green  colored  when  ripe ;  ripen  here  last  week  in  July. 
Quality  Ijest. 

Leeches  Kingsessing,  on  standard — Fruit  large  in  size  ;  deep  sea  green  color  wlien  ripe  ; 
flesh  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  delicate  flavor.  Quality  best,  and  ripens  here  the  latt 
of  July. 

Doyenne  Wliite,  on  quince  and  standard — Trees  healthy  and  vigorous  growere ;  on 
quince,  six  years  from  bud,  has  borne  well ;  fruit  medium  sized — not  so  large  as  I  have 
seen  at  the  north  ;  s[)ecimens  fair  and  beautiful,  without  any  defect ;  with  me  has  never 
cracked ;  flesh  buttery  and  melting,  but  not  so  highly  flavored  as  the  Julienne ;  quality 
very  good ;  lipens  all  August. 

Doyenne  Gray — The  few  specimens  I  have  had  this  year  from  standard  were  smaller  in 
size  than  same  variety  at  the  north.  Fruit  medium  size ;  flesh  melting  and  buttery,  and 
delicious  flavor ;  skin  a  lively  cinnamon  rusict;  quality  very  good  to  best;  ripens  middle 
of  August. 

-Z>/.r,  double  Avorked  on  quince — So  far  a  sparse  bearer ;  the  few  specimens  I  had  were 
large,  rich,  sugary  and  melting ;  quality  very  good,  and  ripens  in  August. 

Brandywine,  on  standard — A  vigorous  growing  tree;  fruit  large,  finely  ft)rmed  and 
uniform  size ;  flesh  very  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  juice ;  quality  best,  and  ripens 
middle  of  July. 

Bezi  de  la  Jlotte,  on  standard — Fruit  large  in  size,  but  defective  in  flavor,  and  rots  at 
the  core  ;  ripe  last  of  August. 

Flemish  Beauty,  on  standard — Fruit  large  in  size,  and  fair  and  beautiful  in  appearance ; 
unless  taken  from  the  tree  before  ripe,  rots  at  the  core ;  otherwise  a  desirable  variety  with 
us ;  ripe  in  August. 

Ve)t  Longxte,  on  standard — Fruit  large  in  size,  very  long,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  bluish- 
green  at  maturity ;  flesh  very  juicy,  with  sprightly  flavor ;  quality  very  good ;  ripe  last 
of  July. 

,2        Beurre  d'Anjou,  on  grafts  in  standard — Fruit  largo  in  size  ;  flosh  buttery,  molting,  and     ^ 
c<     delicately  perfumed ;  quality  best ;  and  ripens  early  in  August.  f> 
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Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  on  standard — Fruit  large  ;  flesli  juicj-  and  melting,  and  Liglily 
flavored  ;  quality  very  good  to  best ;  rii)ens  in  August. 

SecleJ^  on  (luince  and  standard — Sustains  here  fully  its  Ligli  rejaitation. 

Fondunte  d'Automne^  or  Belle  Lucratke,  on  quince  and  standard — Not  so  large  in  size  as 
at  the  north,  but  is  with  us  a  delicious  Pear,  not  exceeded  by  the  Seckel  for  high  arom  itic 
flavor ;  quality  best ;  ripens  last  of  August. 

Vicomte  de  Spoelberg^  on  standard — Fruit  large  size;  color,  ^vhen  ripe,  a  rich  lemon  yel- 
low; flesh  melting  and  buttery,  and  sprightly  flavor,  with  a  delicate  perfume;  quality  best; 
ripe  in  August. 

Autumn  Bergamot^  on  standard — A  most  prolific  bearer,  but  fruit  rots  at  the  core,  and 
not  a  desirable  variety,  so  far,  with  me. 

St.  Andre — The  few  specimens  I  have  had  from  grafts  in  standard,  give  promise  of  high- 
est excellence. 

Winter  Yapjeties. —  Winter  Xelis^  on  quince  and  standard — A  prolific  bearer;  fniit 
large;  flesh  buttery  and  very  melting,  abounding  in  rich  aromatic  juice;  quality  best,  and 
in  eating  with  us  in  October  and  November. 

Chaumontel^i  on  standard — This  capital  old  variety,  in  our  rich,  w^arm  soil,  is  a  highly 
desirable  Pear ;  fruit  very  large,  some  specimens  weighing  one  pound ;  flesh  buttery, 
sugary,  and  melting,  with  slight  perfume ;  ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Glout  Morceau.^  on  standard — Heavy  bearer;  fruit  large;  flesh  buttery,  and  exceedingly 
sugary ;  on  the  quince,  my  trees,  ten  years  from  bud,  have  not  yet  borne  fruit ;  the  trees 
large  and  growing  yet  vigorously ;  ripe  in  October. 

KnigTit''s  Monarchy  on  quince — The  few  specimens  I  had,  last  November,  of  this  Pear, 
gave  promise  of  highest  excellence. 

Beurre  d'Areinlerg^  on  ({mnce. — So  far,  this  variety  has  rotted  badly  with  me;  I  have 
not  yet  tasted  a  rij)e  specimen. 

Passe  Colrnar^  on  standard — Ileavy  bearer,  and  with  me  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  late 
varieties. 

I  have  had  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  the  recently  introduced  Flemish  "Winter  Peaars, 
but  desire  a  longer  experience  before  noticing  their  good  or  bad  qualities  in  this  climate.  I 
would  remark,  in  closing  the  subject  of  Pears,  that  the  early  and  summer  ripening  varieties 
are  more  successfully  grown  than  the  winter  varieties.  The  liability  of  the  Pear  to  rot 
here,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  may  have  been  one  reason  why  this  fruit  has  been  so  long 
neglected  in  this  State.  This  delect  I  have,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  gathering  the 
ditferent  varieties  so  soon  as  they  have  grown  to  full  size,  and  before  they  soften  on  the 
tree,  and  ripening  them  in  a  cool  cellar.  My  cellar  is  an  inside  one  ;  dark,  but  well  venti- 
lated, and  having  double  walls.  The  fruit  should  be  suspended  by  the  stem  and  not  rest 
on  shelves.  Another  difficulty :  the  larger  and  heaviest  pears  are  apt  to  drop  from  the 
trees  before  maturity,  and  especially  during  a  period  of  drouth.  I  have  this  year  remedied 
this  by  placing  barrels  filled  with  soap-suds  over  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  escape  by  drops  through  a  small  orifice  near  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel.  I  have 
no  doubt,  too,  that  the  soap-suds  and  a  handful  of  guano  being  i)Ut  into  the  barrel  has 
added  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  kept  the  tree  in  high  health  during  the  hot  months. 

APPLES. 
This  fruit  has  been  generally  planted  in  laying  out  orchards  in  this  State  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past.     The  early  and  summer  varieties  succeed  well ;  the  trees  grow  vigorously, 
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niul  tlie  fruit  without  defect,  and  well  flavored.  The  lato  or  winter  kinds,  are  apt  to  rot 
and  fall  from  tlio  tree  before  maturity.  I  cultivate  about  one  hundred  varieties,  and  liavo 
only  tiiiio  and  space  to  notice  a  variety  whicli  I  think  suri)a3ses  all  others  in  size  and  flavor. 
It  IS  tlie 

White  Spanish  licindtc — My  trees  were  planted  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  yet  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  bear  every  j'oar  heavy  crops  of  tliis  excellent  fruit.  This  variety  is 
the  Camacmr  of  Spain,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  from  the  highest  antiquity. 
The  early  Spanish  colonists  introduced  it  to  this  region  of  our  State.  It  has  become 
thoroughly  acclimated  with  us.  Fruit  large,  some  specimens  monstrous  in  size ;  roundish 
oblong  in  shai)e  ;  skin  smoth,  oily,  yellowish  green  on  shaded  side  to  clear  yellow ;  on 
some  specimens  a  blush  of  brownish  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  with 
a  sugary  and  highly  aromatic  juice ;  ripens  in  August  and  is  in  eating  a  month. 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FKUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  a  countrj-  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  old  orchards,  insects  injurious  to  the  trees  are 
not  likely  to  abound.  I  have  never  seen  the  apple  borer  with  us,  and  never  had  a  tree 
sustaiu  any  injury  from  this  insect  or  the  canker  worm.  Tlie  Peach  borer  {JEgeria  exitiosu) 
is  abundant,  but  its  depredations  are  easily  checked.  We  have,  however,  an  insect  which 
is  terribly  destructive  to  our  fruit ;  this  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  known  as  the  carpoxagus 
or  fruit  eater.  It  is  especially  destructive  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  boring  into  the  fruit 
so  soon  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rot.  It  also  attacks  the  Pear  and 
Ajjple,  if  these  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  maturity.  This  insect  has 
ajjpeared  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  becoming  every  year  more  numerous  and  destructive. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  insect  which  causes  the  rot  in  the  Cotton  pod,  of  late  so  prevalent. 
I  neither  know  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  successful  i)lan  for  its  extirpation.  I  have  checked 
its  ravages  to  some  degree  in  my  orchards  by  burning  small  torches  at  night,  when  many 
fly  into  the  light  and  are  thus  destroyed.  I  find,  too,  it  avoids  the  poultry  yard,  where 
my  fruits  have,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  their  attacks. 

All  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted.  Joiix  C.  Jexkixs. 

Biffin,  Near  Natchez,  August  31,  1854. 

ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  gigantic  vegetable  growtli  npon  the  formation 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  report,  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  lime  in  the  loamy  for- 
mation, the  strata  being  filled  witli  shells  partly  decomposed,  and  containing,  also,  in  many 
l)laces,  the  bones  of  extinct  orders  of  the  mammalia. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  dig  off  six  to  eigiit  feet  from  a  few  acres  of  ground 
in  front  of  my  dwelling  house,  in  order  to  make  a  level  lawn.  This  exposed  the  loamy 
formation,  (the  strata  of  black  mould  and  clay  above  not  averaging  over  four  feet  in  depth.) 
Upon  this  loam  I  planted  the  live  oak,  tlie  magnolia,  and  other  of  our  forest  trees.  They 
have  grown  rapidly,  and  have  all  a  most  healthy  foliage.  Deodar  Cedars,  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  when  small,  eay  one  foot  high,  are,  to-day,  by  measurement  just  made,  ten 
and  eleven  feet  in  height ;  and  Cryptomeria  Japouicas,  planted  at  the  same  date,  do  not  fall 
much,  if  any,  below  them. 

I  wished  to  have  said  something,  in  my  report,  upon  the  acclimation  of  the  varieties  of 
temperate  latitudes  to  a  region  eo  far  south  as  this ;  but  I  feared  it  might  be  misplaced  and 
uncalled  for.  The  Pear,  introduced  here  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  French, 
is  a  late  variety,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  specimens  sound  and  healthy,  hanging  well 
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on  the  tree  until  approacli  of  winter.  The  WJute Spanish  Eeinette  Apple,  also  along  time 
since  introduced,  is  marked  by  many  excellent  qualities.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to 
believe,  that  these  fruits,  being  thoroughly  acclimated  or  habituated  to  our  climate,  is  one 
cause  of  their  high  health.  I  am  now  grafting  standard  Pears  Avith  two  varieties,  upon 
each  tree,  and  from  the  seeds  of  these  fruits  hope  to  obtain  new  improved  varieties,  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  than  exotic  sorts. 

In  regard  to  the  Julienne  Pear,  from  the  high  rank  as  to  quality  I  have  given  it  in  my 
report,  you  may  be  led  to  think  I  am  deceived  in  the  variety.  I  am  confident  I  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  source  from  which  I  originally  procured  the  variety,  and  my  familiarity 
with  the  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Pear,  (recognising  them  as  readily  as  T  would  the  faces  of 
my  children,)  convince  me  I  have  the  Julienne  of  the  books.  Corroborative  of  my  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  Julienne^  I  enclose  a  letter  I  received  20th  August  last,  from  Hon.  G. 
W.  Sargent,  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  a  zealous  pomologist,  whose  long  residence  at  the 
north,  (Boston  and  Philadelphia,)  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  fruits  here.     J.  G.  J. 
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FIRST 


This  is  a  study  for  an  artist's 
own  dwelling,  and  is  thought 
to  be  adapted  to  a  rocky  hill 
site,  "  with  thicket  overgrown, 
grotesque  and  wild." 

"The  hairy  side  of  a  steep  wilderness," 

and  nature  in  full  freedom,  as 
artists  love  it. 

The  material  is  native  trap 
rock,  gathered  from  the  surfiice 
around,  and  laid  up  with  mor- 
tar, hacked  with  brick,  or  the 
same  stone  laid  hoHotv,  paying 
no  attention  to  smoothness,  on 
the  exterior,  which  will  be 
overgrown  with  vines,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  rock  it 
stands  upon. 

This  manner  of  building  may 
be  practiced  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  country,  with  economy, 
safety,  and  good  effect.  Hence 
it  is  offered  to  the  patrons  of  SECOND 

the  Horticulturist,  landscape  gardeners,  and  artists. — For  elevation,  see  frontispiece, 
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The  tower  is  intended  to  contain  the  stairs,  and  to  lift  tlie  occupant  above  the  trees 
arouiKl,  the  top  commanding  an  interesting  view  from  tlic  ocean  to  the  lliglihmtls  of 
the  Hudson,  embracing  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  with  three 
broad  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  middle  ground,  and  miles  of  wood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  plan  is  compact,  and  furni.>hes  the  usual  accommodation  of  hall  or  entry,  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  kitchen. 

The  second  story  contains  five  rooms,  besides  closets.  Over  this  may  be  a  library, 
or  painting-room,  picture-gallery,  or  museum. 


ARCHITECTURAL    ORNAMENTS. 

"Whoever  travels  over  our  country  will  notice  some  strange  freaks  in  the  way  of 
ornaments  to  buildings.  People  seem  tired  of  the  old  tasteless  style,  and  for  want 
of  knowledge  and  good  taste,  and  not  from  want  of  disposition  to  do  the  right  thing, 
pile  on  the  ornaments,  without  the  least  taste  or  propriety. 

The  following  article  from  RejAoii's  Landscape  Gardening,  contains  some  valuable 
hints.  It  makes  a  fine  addition  to  our  chapter  last  month,  from  the  same  source  ;  on 
"  Architecture — Styles  and  Chanf/cs^\- 

"Of  Ornaments,  &c.  —  The  English  language  does  not  admit  of  a  distinction 
between  those  ornaments  which  comprehend  utility,  and  those  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental, or,  rather,  enrichments  ;  thus,  columns  may  be  called  architectural  ornaments, 
but  the  sculptured  foliage  of  the  capitals  are  decorations  and  enrichments.  In  the 
progress  of  sculpture,  we  may  trace  it  as  an  imitative  art;  from  its  origin,  in  the  rude 
misshapen  blocks  of  granite  in  Egypt,  to  its  perfection,  in  the  works  of  Greece,  which 
are  selected  or  combined  forms  of  beauty,  ideal  forms,  surpassing  those  of  nature. 
We  may,  afterward,  trace  its  decline,  in  the  labored  exactness  of  imitation,  as  in 
Chinese  figures,  where  individual  nature  is  so  closely  copied,  that  even  color  and 
motion  are  added  to  complete  the  resemblance. 

"Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  concerning  the  study  of  nature  in  all  works  of  art; 
but,  if  the  most  exact  imitations  of  nature  were  the  criterion  of  perfection,  the  man 
who  paints  a  panorama,  or  even  a  scene  at  the  theatres,  would  rank  liigher  than 
Claude  or  Pocssin.  In  that  early  stage  of  painting  in  England,  when  the  exhibi- 
tions were  first  opened,  they  were  crowded  with  portraits  in  colored  wax,  artificial 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  boards  painted  to  deceive  and  surprise  by  the  exactness  of  their 
resemblance ;  but  they  never  excited  admiration  like  the  marble  of  Wilton,  the  wood 
carved  by  Gibdon,  or  the  animated  canvas  of  Reynolds.  Mr.  Burke  observes,  that 
'  it  is  the  duty  of  a  true  artist  to  put  a  generous  deception  on  the  spectators ;'  but  in 
close  an  imitation  of  nature,  he  commits  an  absolute  fraud,  and  becomes  ridicu 
,  by  the  attempt  to  perform  impossibilities.     If  it  is  the  mark  of  a  low  imagina 
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tion  to  aim  at  the  vastness  of  nature,  an  endeavor  to  copy  the  minutice  of  nature  is 
not  less  a  proof  of  inexperience  and  had  taste,  since  both  are  equally  inimitable. 

'Si  la  Kntiire  est  grande  dans  Ics  grandcs  choses, 
Elle  est  ties  grande  dans  les  petites.' 

[If  Xature  is  great  in  great  things,  slie  is  very  great  in  little  ones.] 

The  model  furnishes  hints,  not  portraits ;  yet  such  is  the  love  of  exact  imitation  in 
common  minds,  that  copies  are  made  from  copies,  without  end. 

"  For  this  reason,  houses  are  built  to  resemble  castles,  and  abbeys,  and  Grecian  or 
Roman  temples,  forgetting  their  uses,  and  overlooking  the  general  forms  of  each, 
"ivhile  their  minutest  detail  of  enrichment  is  copied  and  misapplied.  In  works  of  art 
we  can  only  use  the  forms  of  nature,  not  the  exactness.  Thus,  in  furniture,  if  we 
introduce  the  head  or  the  foot  of  an  animal,  it  may  be  graceful ;  but  if  we  cover  it 
with  hair,  or  feathers,  it  becomes  ridiculous.  And  in  the  parts  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  to  enrich  the  ornaments  of  architecture,  imitation  goes  no  further  than 
the  general  forms,  since  we  scarcely  know  the  individual  plant ;  although  some 
writers  have  mentioned  the  Reed,  the  Acanthus,  and  the  Lotus. 


Imaginaiy  sketch,  to  shew  the  forms  of  enrichment  in  Gothic  architecture  from  the  bud  ;  Grecian  fVom  the 
leaf;  and  Indian  from  the  flower. 

"It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  general  forms  of  enrichments  may  be  thus 
classed  :  The  Gothic  are  derived  from  the  bud,  or  germ  ;  the  Grecian  from  the  leaf; 
and  the  Indian  from  the  floiver  ;  a  singular  coincidence,  which  seems  to  mark  that 
these  three  styles  are,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  perfectly  distinct. 


GARDEN    ORNAMENTS.* 

Basket-work,  both  rustic  and  artistical,  enters  into  the  list  of  gardenesque  decora- 
tions;  and,  when  filled  with  plants,  either  in  pots  to  be  removed  when  they  go  out  of 
flower,  or  having  them  planted  in  them,  has  a  good  effect.  They  are  valuable  in 
another  point  of  view  —  namely,  to  be  set  on  lawns  or  in  flower-gardens  to 

*  From  JV/nios/rs  Book  of  th-e  Gardfn. 
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rabbits  and  liaros  have  access.     The  flowers,  being  phaced  beyond  their  readi,  may  be 
cultivated  where  otherwise  they  couM  not. 

Another  ehiss  of  decorations  for  this  style  is  rustic  baskets.  Their  funns  and  cliar- 
acters  are  endless,  depending  entirely  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker.  They  are 
usually  formed  of  young  Larch  trees,  having  the  bark  left 
on,  the  form  and  substance. of  the  work  being  first  given  by  a 
strong  box  or  other  frame  of  the  required  shape,  or  a  barrel 
cut  transversely  through  the  middle.  The  outer  surfaces  of 
these  are  covered,  and  formed  into  various  designs,  by  split- 
ting pieces  of  timber  of  uniform  size  and  in  the  requisite 
lengths,  and,  after  arranging  them,  which  is  most  correctly 
done  by  drawing  the  pattern  on  the  surface  to  be  covered, 
nailing  them  firmly  on  with  small-headed  nails.  Fig.  1  sup- 
plies an  example,  where  the  top,  being  supported  upon  a 
rustic  leg  supported  by  four  equally  rustic  brackets,  is  formed 
of  1^-inch  plank.  Larch,  Hazel,  or  other  uniform-growing 
rods,  are  nailed  on  the  surface,  the  smaller  ends  of  the  rods 
beinnr  always  kept  towards  the  center;  and  these  may  even 
be  considerably  reduced  in  breadth,  and,  in  some  cases,  reach 
only  half  or  third  way  toward   the   point  of  termination. 

Amongst  the  furnishings  of  a  Geometrical  Gauden  are  elevated  borders  or  baskets 
of  flowers,  formed  of  low  margins  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high.  These  are  usually  of 
polished  stone,  and  often  richly  carved  ;  and,  as  substitutes,  very  elegant  ones  of 
artificial  stone,  in  Austin's  and  Seeley's  manner,  are  employed.  These  are  called 
porte-fleurs,  and  are  placed  on  grass  and 
sometimes  on  gravel,  and  of  themselves 
form  very  attractive  objects,  more  especially 
when  filled  with  plants  either  planted  out 
in  them,  or,  if  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in 
them,  and  the  surface  covered  with  moss. 

Fifif.  2  is  one  of  elliptical  form,  seven 
feet  by  five  feet,  the  cost  of  which  was 
£30.  They  si  and  the  weather  well,  par-  ^ 
ticularly  if  painted  once  a  year  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  wbicli  prevents  their  absorbing 
moisture.  Such  subjects  should  stand 
properly  on  gravel ;  or,  if  on  grass  lawns,  there  should  be  a  gravel  walk  around  them 
to  cut  off'  the  connection  between  them  and  the  lawn. 


Fig.  1. 


Ficr.  2. 
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Maraxtas.  —  Plants  with  variegated  foliage  are  now  in  much  esteem  for  dLCoratlve  purposes, 
and  well  they  deserve  to  be  so,  for  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  useful,  being  striking  and 
interesting  objects  irrespective  of  their  flowers;  and  hence  their  beauty  is  of  a  more  enduiing 
character  than  that  of  plants  which  have  no  particular  beauty  except  while  in  bloom.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  flowers  of  most  of  our  finest  variegated  plants  are  very  uninteresting;  but 
this  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  will  always  render  them  attractive  and 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Several  varieties  of  Maranta  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  of  our  variegated  plants,  being  free  growers,  with  large  finely  marked  foliage,  which  is  not 
so  tender  and  liable  to  become  disfigured  by  any  little  mismanagement  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  our  variegated  plants.  Persons  about  to  commence  the  culture  of  this  genus,  who  can  only 
accommodate  a  few  varieties,  should  procure  the  red  and  white  veined  kinds,  which  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  vittata  is  my  own  favorite,  and  is  probably  the  most  useful  variety  of  the  genus. 
These  are  somewhat  expensive  at  present,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  losing  them,  hence  there  is  no 
danger  of  having  to  puichase  a  second  plant,  as  frequently  happens  with  amateurs  in  the  case  of 
hardwooded  plants.  Young  plants  cannot  be  procured  at  a  better  season  of  the  year  than  the 
present,  for  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  on  the  journey  while  the  weather  is  mild.  "When 
received,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  close  but  not  over  warm  house  or  pit,  and  kept  rather 
dry  for  a  few  days  until  they  get  over  any  little  injuries  they  may  liave  received  in  travelling. 
Then  examine  the  state  of  the  roots,  and  give  a  moderate  shift  if  necessary,  using  nice  fibry  peat 
with  a  small  proportion  of  loam  carefully  broken  up,  and  well  intermixed  witli  plenty  of  sharp 
sand  and  some  lumpy  bits  of  cliarcoal,  to  ensure  the  free  percolation  of  water  through  the  mass. 
Likewise  have  the  pots  well  drained,  for  the  Maranta  requires  a  free  supply  of  water  while  in 
active  growth;  but  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots  is  very  injurious,  spoiling  the  markings  of 
the  foliage  as  well  as  the  general  health  of  the  plant.  After  potting,  place  the  plants  in  a  close 
warm  pit  or  house,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  bright  sun&hine,  and  water  carefully  at  the 
root  until  they  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil;  but  dew  them  overhead  with  the  syringe  every  fine 
afternoon.  If  a  bri-k  bottom-heat  can  be  commanded,  this  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting  active 
growth;  but  fine  strong  specimens  will  soon  be  obtained  without  it.  When  dull  cloudy  weather 
occurs  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  a  light  rather  airy  part  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  foliage  being  injured  by  damp ;  but  unless  damp  appears  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  warmest  corner,  and  be  kept  growing  on 
slowly.  Syringing  will  of  course  be  unnecessary  in  winter,  except  an  occasional  wipe  on  a  fine 
morning,  to  clear  the  foliage  of  dust,  <tc.;  and  too  much  water  must  not  be  given  to  tlie  soil  At- 
tend to  rep(itting  in  spring  as  early  as  may  be  necessary,  giving  moderate  shifts,  which  are  saferj 
than  lai'ge  ones.  If  scale  or  insects  of  any  kind  attack  the  foliage,  these  must  be  carefu'ly  removed 
by  means  of  a  sponge  and  water,  auJ  tins  should  be  attended  to  before  the  foliage  gets  disfig- 
ured. By  continuing  this  treatment  for  a  season  or  two,  fne  large  specimens  will  be  obtained, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  they  may  be  removed  from  the  stove  and  placed  in  the  conservatory, 
where,  if  they  are  afloided  a  close  corner,  and  not  over-watered  or  allowed  to  suffer  fiom  damp, 
they  will  bo  quite  at  home  all  the  sununer  season.  But  they  must  be  remcv.d  to  wliere  a  ten:- 
pcrature  of  not  less  tlian  55°  is  maintained  as  soon  as  cold  damp  weather  sets  in  in  autumr. 
Large  specimens  will  of  couise  require  to  be  repotted  occasionally,  and  this  should  be  done  as 
early  in  spring  as  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  affording  them  a  brisk  temperature  to  stir  tiie 
roots.  With  proper  management,  specimens  will  last  for  any  number  of  years;  and  propagation 
is  easily  effected  by  dividing  the  old  plants,  or  by  means  of  offsets,  whicli  should  be  taken  off 
with  as  many. roots  as  po.-siljle,  and  ke])t  close  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting,  when  they  w  " 
sufficientlv  rooted  to  be  treated  as  established  plants. — Alpha  in  Card.  Chron. 
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FOREIGN    NOTICES. 

PudKiT?  OF  pKAit  r.HowiNo  IN  Enoi.and. — Pcar  growing,  it  Avill  bo  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  can  not  bo  an  uniirofitable  onltnre  in  England,  with  all  the  diftcts  of  climate. 
If  wc  were  to  go  into  some  detail?  in  this  way,  in  regard  to  profits  of  Pear  trees  here,  we 
might  make  some  statements  that  would  9nr[)rise  people  : 

"  An  obscrviif ion  of  il.  de  Joiighc,  in  one  of  your  late  Nuniber.*,  to  the  effect  that  Englnml, 
from  mismanagonK'nt,  i*  tributary  to  Dtlgiuni  for  reari=,  induces  ine  to  remark  the  high  jiritc  at 
which  this  fruit  is  retailed  in  Covent  Garden.  I  liavc  seldom  been  able  to  purch&<c  first-rute 
winter  fruit,  such  ns  Winter  Nells,  Beuri<;  Rnnce,  Easier  Bcurri",  or  Ise  jdus  Mcuris,  under  6(i  a 
piece,  and  never  under  4i/.  Now  let  us  suppose  an  acre  stocked  with  pyramidal  trees,  at  six  feet 
apart,  there  is  room  for  1210.  In  good  eonditicn,  they  surely  ought  to  produce  two  dozen  Pears 
each;  but  let  us  ^uppose  that  every  other  tree  is  absolutely  barren  every  olternate  yeor;  the 
average  will  tlien  be  a  dozen  fruit  jnr  tree.  Let  us  now  assume  that  even  of  this  dozen  one-half 
is  cracked,  pecked,  rotten,  or  otherwise  unsaleable;  there  will  remain  half-a-dozen  in  good  condi- 
tion. Let  us  halve  these  again,  and  suppose  that  only  three  can  be  retailed  at  the  full  price  of 
6(i,  and  that  the  other  three  will  only  produce  \d.  each.  "We  have  thus  28.  Oc/.,  i)er  tree,  or  162/. 
per  acre.  "Wiiat  the  retailer's  pi'ofit  is  I  know  not,  but  assuming  him  to  be  contented  with  52  per 
cent.,  he  will  pay  the  grower  100/.  Now  100/.  an  acre  seems  an  enormoiis  return,  even  after 
allowing  that  the  trees,  at  Is.  6(/,,  each,  must  originally  have  cost  90/.,  and  that  annual  expense?, 
such  OS  rent,  taxes,  and  labor,  have  to  be  deducted.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  either  that  Pear- 
growers  are  driving  a  most  lucrative  trade,  or  else  that  amateurs  must  not,  on  an  average  of  years, 
expect  a  return  from  their  jiyramidal  trees  of  even  six  good  fruit  from  each.  The  culture  of 
standards  is  usually  considered  more  profitable  than  pyramids.  If  so,  market  gardeners,  who 
almost  always  pl.int  standards,  will  actually  realise  larger  profits  than  those  I  have  indicated 
above.     S.  B.,  Bromley,  in  Gurd.  Chron." 


IlELioTRorE?,  owing  to  their  agreeable  fragrance  and  cheerful-looking  flowers,  are  always  es- 
pecial favorites  in  the  flower  garden,  and  when  successfully  cultivated  in  pots  they  are  very  or- 
namental in  a  greenhouse.  The  only  fault  belonging  to  them  as  bedding  plants  is  their  being  so 
tender  as  to  be  often  destroyed  by  frost  early  in  the  season,  while  other  occupants  of  the  flower 
garden  continue  in  perfection.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they  must  still  be  cultivated, 
both  out-doors  ani  in,  more  especially  as  the  varieties  have  become  so  greatly  improved  of  late, 
both  in  habit  of  growth  and  lichness  of  color,  Voltaireanum  natnim  is  one  ot  the  very  best, 
having  high  colored  flowers,  and  a  dwarf,  compact  habit,  as  have  also  coryniboswm  and  Souvenir 
de  Li'gc ;  all  these  answer  eitiier  for  bedding  or  pot  culture.  Cuttings  taken  ofl"  eai-ly  in  Au- 
gust, and  placed  in  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  gar- 
den soil,  root  freely.  They  should,  however,  be  inserted  rather  firmly  in  thoroughly  well  drain- 
ed 6-ineh  pots,  placing  a  portion  of  the  rough  siftings  of  the  soil  over  the  crocks,  to  keep  the 
mould  from  being  washed  down  among  them.  Many  complaints  have  at  dift'erent  times  been 
made  with  respect  to  their  damping  off.  No  doubt,  if  taken  off  too  late  in  the  autumn,  or  put 
in  badly  drained  pots,  this  may  happen;  but  if  put  in  early  in  Augu-^t,  or  early  in  spring,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  will  f  lil.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand,  and  replace  them  in  the  frame,  keeping  them 
rather  close  and  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  until  they  have  become  well  established,  frequent- 
ly sprinkling  them  over-head  with  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot.  When  well  rooted  remove  them 
to  the  most  convenient  place  for  wintering  them  in  ;  and  if  other  accommodation  cannot  be  af- 
forded, they  may  remain  in  their  cutting  pots  until  spring.  Their  heads  should  frequently  be 
pinched  out  to  keep  them  bushy ;  for  those  who  have  but  little  convenience  for  housing  bedding 
p'ants  will  find  it  be-t  to  keep  a  few  old  plants  in  pots,  and  by  placing  them  in  a  little  bottom 
heat,  about  the  end  of  February,  they  will  produce  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  will  strike  free- 
ly if  placed  in  a  single  bottom-heat  Care  should  be  taken  to  harden  them  off  well  before  they 
are  too  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  as  a  rule  they  should  always  be  the  last  plants  bedded 

A  plant  or  two  should  also  be  turned  out  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory,  or  in  some     !^ 
of  the  greenhouse,  to  furnish  flowers  for  bouquets.     As  a  pot  plant  the  Heliotrope  is  valu-     >i 
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able  buth  for  its  fragrance  and  color,  and  under  good  management  the  above  named  Tarieties  will 
form  handsome  specimens.  Young  plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  started  in  a  moist  gentle  heat 
about  March,  and  liberally  shifted  into  thoroughly  drained  pots,  when  found  necessary,  frequently 
pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  to  keep  tliem  dwarf  and  compact.  The  lower  shoots 
should  be  tied  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pots,  and  the  remainder  should  be  neatly  regulated.  The 
plants  should  then  be  moved  to  a  cool  and  more  airy  situation,  and  the  syringe  should  be  freely 
used  in  line  weather,  and  they  should  also  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer 
months,  by  which  time  they  will  form  large  handsome  specimens,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Manure  water  should  be  given 
freely  during  the  blooming  season. — E.  B.,  Gard.  Chron. 


National  Floricdltural  Society,  September  7. — Several  seedling  Dahlias  were  produced;  Mr. 
Dodds,  of  Salisbury,  had  Miss  Herbert,  bronzy  pink,  with  light  tip ;  Lord  Raglan,  a  flower  like 
Sir  John  Franklin,  but  lighter;  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  bright  lilac  ])ink,  to  which  a  certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Wheeler  sent  blooms  of  Lord  Bath,  a  deep  maroon,  good  in  form  and  substance, 
and  Primrose  Peerless,  a  promising  flower.  Mr.  Keynes  sent  Ruby  Queen,  a  well  formed  medium 
sized  flower,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded;  Comet,  plate  yellow,  and  pink,  slight- 
ly striped  with  crimson,  which  received  a  certificate  of  merit;  and  Lady  Folkeston,  yellowish 
buff  tipped  with  bright  rosy  purple,  which  also  received  a  certificate  of  merit.  Mr.  Rawlings 
sent  Miss  Frampton,  deep  red  ground  with  shaded  white  tip,  good  form  and  substance,  and  well 
deserving  the  first-class  certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Pimlico,  exhibited 
Omer  Pacha,  scarlet,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  light  yellow,  shaded  and  tipped  with  deep  salmon  ;  a 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  the  latter  variety.  A  few  good  seedling  Hollyhocks  came 
from  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  but  as  single  blooms  only  of  each  variety  were  shown  the  judges 
could  not  give  any  awards.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son  sent  a  dwarf  white  Phlox,  called  Omniflora 
compacta,  to  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded ;  and  blooms  of  a  seedling  light-colored 
Verbena,  called  Fragrans.  Mr.  Cole,  of  St.  Alban's,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  his  very  pretty  pure 
white  bedding  Calceolaria,  Purity,  a  variety  that  should  be  extensively  grown  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Rawlings  also  exhibited  his  seedling  Dahlias,  Dr.  Reid,  dark  purple,  and  Mr.  Critchett, 
deep  scarlet. 

September  21. — Dahlias  were  again  exhibited  in  considerable  numbers.  Tlie  Rev.  C.  Fellows, 
of  Shottisham  Rectory,  near  Norwich,  sent  eight  varieties,  consisting  of  Cossack,  a  brilliant  car- 
mine, full  sized  flower,  with  close,  well-formed  centre ;  the  Nigger,  which  is  perhaps  the  darkest 
flower  grown,  being  nearly  black,  and  smaller  in  the  petal  than  Essex  Triumph.  Three  blooms 
of  each  of  the  above  two  varieties  were  shown,  and  both  had  certificates  awarded  them.  Mr. 
Fellows  also  sent  12  blooms  of  his  Pre-eminent,  a  large  deep  purple,  and  very  constant,  but  not 
in  a  condition  to  receive  any  award.  The  other  five  were — Tasso,  dark  shaded  puce,  rather  small, 
but  fine  in  petal  and  form  ;  Portrait,  a  light  orange  scarlet;  Harbinger,  an  improved  Shyloek,  a 
very  deep  flower;  Agincourt,  bright  purple,  and  very  promising;  and  Glonlyon  and  General 
"Washington;  the  two  latter  not  good.  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  was  awarded  a  first  class 
certificate  for  his  seedling  fancy  Dahlia,  Baron  Alderson,  orange,  tipped  with  white,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Prockter,  of  Bermodsey,  sent  three  varieties — Fanny  Russell,  Empress,  and  Miss  Russell.  The 
first  named  is  a  pretty  fancy  flower,  of  good  shape  and  medium  size,  salmon  bufl",  tipped  with 
pale  flesh  color ;  this  is  a  neat,  smooth  flower,  and  had  a  certificate  awarded  to  it.  Empress  i.*  a 
pretty  light  kind,  something  like  Annie  Salter.  Miss  Russell,  lilac,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
form,  but  has  a  loose  imperfect  centre,  the  petal  standing  upright  instead  of  incurving.  Lollipop, 
exhibited  by  G.  Holmes,  Esq.,  is  a  large  reflexed  flower,  with  a  high  centre;  the  outline  is  very 
good,  being  nearly  half  a  globe,  of  a  curious  pinkish  buff  color.  Three  blooms  were  exhibited, 
and  a  certificate  was  awarded  to  it,  although  a  seedling  of  1854.  A  first  class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  Espartero,  a  flower  of  great  substance,  smooth,  and  of 
"■ood  form;  the  centre  is  close  and  high;  the  petals  small,  close,  and  well-arianged,  nine  blooms 
of  this  variety  were  exhibited.  Dr.  Reed,  a  dark  maroon  Dahlia,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rawlings, 
and  has  some  good  points,  but  as  exhibited  there  was  not  enough  of  it  There  were  also  nine 
blooms  of  Holmes'  Ringleader,  exhibited  in  excellent  condition.     Mr.  Holmes  sent  twelve  blooms 
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of  iinmoil  varictios,  in  wliitli  we  noticed  a  fine  bloom  of  Sir  John  Frnnklin,  whicli,  when  largo, 
i3  witlmut  nn  equal  in  form;  this  bloom  was  deservedly  ndmiied.  Of  other  subjects,  the  most 
inttTistiii"  were  some  vanities  of  Phlox  Driimmondi,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C<de,  two  of  which  were 
laru'c  and  very  round,  with  distinct  white  eyes.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  cut  blooms  of  ehrubby 
Caieeoliuia»,  amongst  whicli  wo  noticed  Prince  of  Orange,  a  good  bedding  variety,  of  dwaif 
linbit,  small,  with  compact  heads  of  flower,  and  of  ratiier  a  novel  color — yellowish  brown. — 

G'trdtners'  Chronicle. 

• ♦ 

Javax  Limes. — The  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  tins  magnificent  family  of 
Lilies,  api>ly  in  this  country  just  the  same  as  in  England.  We  liave  been  delighted  -with 
their  superb  flowering  the  past  dry  autumn,  in  the  open  ground.  The  largest  and  finest 
bed  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Ho  vet  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  Septem- 
ber last.  Mr.  TTovEY  seemed  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  produced  a  cross  between  them 
and  the  Tiger  Lily ;  but  we  saw  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  was  so.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  Japan  Lilies 
from  seed  vary  much  in  foliage  and  flowers : 

"  Few  plants  are  more  useful  than  the  different  varieties  of  Japan  Lilies.  They  come  into 
bloom  at  a  time  when  our  New  Holland  plants  are  over,  and  when  an  actual  paucity  of  flowering 
plants  exists,  wherewith  to  decorate  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse ;  and  what  really  can  be 
more  suitable  ?  They  produce  a  gorgeous  display  either  in-doors  or  out ;  and  as  they  are  quite 
hardy  they  may  be  liberally  planted  in  the  open  borders;  they  thus  constitute  one  of  our  best 
autumnal  flower  garden  plants.  Their  propagation  is  simple  and  certain.  The  bulbs  may  be 
separated,  and  each  scale  will  eventually  form  a  new  bulb.  This  separation  should  be  eft'ecled 
when  the  flower  stems  are  withered ;  the  scales  should  be  stuck  into  pans  of  silver  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit.  After  remaining  one  season  in  this  position,  they  should  be  plant- 
ed in  a  prepared  bed  of  peat  soil,  and  a  little  silver  sand  intermixed  with  it ;  thus  treated  the 
bulbs  will  soon  grow  large  enough  to  flower.  The  cultivation  of  them  in  pots  is  by  no  means 
difiicult.  Immediately  when  the  bulbs  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  repot  them. 
By  no  means  destroy  the  old  roots,  but  carefully  place  them  amongst  the  fresh  soil.  If  Lrge 
examples  for  particular  display  are  required,  lai-ge  pots  may  be  employed,  and  half  a  dozen  large 
flowering  bulbs  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil  I  use  is  rough  peat.  Tlie  pots  should  be  well  drain- 
ed and  the  crowns  of  the  bulb  just  covered  with  the  soil ;  when  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  freezing,  although  frost  will  not  injure  the 
bulbs.  Where  room  under  glass  is  an  object  in  winter,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air  in 
coal  ashes,  in  a  manner  similar  to  potted  Ilyacinths.  I  have  at  this  time  a  large  number  in  flower, 
which  have  never  been  under  glass  until  within  these  few  days;  they  have  sustained  no  injury 
from  exposure.  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  so  much  benefited  by  liquid  manure  as  the 
Lily,  more  especially  before  expanding  its  flowers.  If  used  in  a  clear  state,  and  considerably 
diluted,  this  water  alone  may  be  applied  for  at  least  a  month  before  it  comes  into  flower.  If  the 
object  should  be  out-door  cultivation  entirely,  I  should  recommend  them  to  be  planted  in  beds; 
their  effect  is  exceedingly  grand.  Excavate  the  soil  18  inches  deep,  and  fill  in  the  bottom  a  foot 
deep  with  very  coarse  peat,  intermixed  with  one-fifth  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  The 
remaining  six  inches  may  be  entirely  peat.  If  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom,  plant  them 
twelve  inches  apart  every  way,  and  if  beds  of  each  kind  are  well  contrasted  one  with  the  o'.her 
the  effect  will  be  magnificent."     S.  in  Gard.  Chron, 
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%■  Teainixg  Grapes  horizontally  near  the  ground. — We  liave  received  from  S.  Oscae 
Cross,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  County,  N".  Y.,  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  patent 
"  Adjustable  and  Elevating  Grape  Frame,"  which  we  think  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
contrivance.  It  would  for  one  thing  facilitate  the  protection  of  vines  that  require  it,  during 
the  winter  season ;  besides,  and  which  is  of  greater  importance.  Mildew,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Grape  in  Europe  and  of  all  foreign  Grapes  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  may,  it  is 
thought  by  many  cultivators  and  experimentalists,  be  prevented  by  horizontal  training. 
How  far  this  may  prove  true  on  a  more  extended  trial,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  find,  just  at 
this  moment,  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  October,  by  Prof 
Berklet,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  reliable  of  modern  writers  on  vegetable  physiology. 
He,  it  will  be  seen,  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  influence  of  contact  Avith  the 
soil,  but  the  mode  of  training  which  produces  the  results.     Why  may  it  not  be  both  ? 

A  notice  was  published  in  our  volume  for  1853,  p.  740,  respecting  M.  Roboam's  report  to 
the  French  Academy  of  the  benefit  of  bringing  vine-branches  down  to  the  ground,  and  we 
then  called  the  attention  of  our  correspondent  to  the  fact,  which  appeared  from  evidence  then 
adduced,  not  dependent  on  the  contact  with  the  soil  but  upon  the  horizontal  position  ;  at  the 
same  time  requesting  information,  provided  any  similar  expeiience  existed  in  this  country. 
We  have  accordingly  been  favored  with  three  letterj  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  William  Preston,  all 
tending  to  show  that  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  horizontal  training.  He  has  never 
had  a  mildewed  leaf  or  fruit  on  those  vines,  some  twenty  in  number,  which  he  has  trained 
horizontally,  while  the  produce  has  been  singularly  good.  In  an  adjoining  house,  however,  in 
which  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  training  was  adopted,  the  vines  have  been  severely  attacked, 
and  when  the  first  evil  had  been  subdued,  the  disease  broke  out  a  second  time  with  equal 
virulence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  increased  fruitfulness  arising  from  this  method  of  traiiiing, 
which  delays  the  descent  of  returning  sap,  to  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  unusually  concentrat- 
ed form,  the  production  of  fruit  is  principally  due,  as  is  proved  by  tlie  process  of  ringing;  while 
the  liability  of  Plums  and  Apricots  to  gum,  whose  brandies  arc  trained  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
direction,  depends  upon  the  same  abnormal  accumulation  of  sap.  This,  however,  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  production  of  tlie  fungi,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  the  more 
prevalent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  a  crop.  If,  for  instance,  the  leaves 
of  a  potato  crop  present  a  peculiarly  rich  green  tint,  it  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  from  mildew,  and 
an  attentive  searcli  will  most  probably  detect  unequivocal  signs  of  the  evil,  while  a  crop  with  a 
yellowish  and  apparently  sickly  appearance  will  entirely  escape.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  habits  of  every  parasite  should  be  the  same  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  does  really  appear  that 
vines  in  which  the  branches  are  horizontal  do  not  suffer,  or  at  least  do  not  suffer  so  much  from 
mildew,  the  horizontal  metliod,  thougli  it  would  be  unwise  to  exjiect  any  complete  exemption 
from  the  practice,  is  well  worth  the  cultivator's  consideration,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  on  the  continent  the  vines,  which  are  kept  low,  without  any  attempt  at  horizontal  training, 
suffer  far  less  than  those  which  grow  on  trellises. 

Mr.  Cross  avUI  no  doubt  furnish  cheerfully  any  desired  information  in  regard  to  his 
frame. 
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EvEKfinKEN  Siir.ins. — "VTc  have  linJ  chapter  on  cbajiter  on  evergreen  trees,  but  very  little 
ntfention  lias  been  paid  to  that  liiglily  important,  ornamental  and  interesting  class  of  Shruhbrry 
■which  \i  so  useful  in  ornamental  winter  gardening.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  planted  very  beauti- 
ful grounds  for  a  summer  residence.  Tliis  year  he  remains  during  the  winter  ;  all  his  shrubbcry> 
or  very  nearly  all  is  deciduous,  and  more  cheerless  looking  premises  since  the  cold  weather,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  England  Evergreen  Shrubs  enact  a  most  imjiortant  part  in  the 
pictures  which  the  landscape  presents;  here  we  have  the  whole  subject  to  study  as  to  what  is 
handsome  and  «7/(i/  is  hanhj.  I  have  myself  made  some  progress  in  a  collection  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  want  more  enlightenment,  and  I  cannot  suggest  any  subject  that  is  likely  to  call  out 
more  valuable  information  in  the  IIoRTicuLTunisx.  If  I  have  heard  aright,  Mr.  SArNDEns,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  no  better  qualified  instructor,  is  investigating  this  subject, 
and  I  invite  him  to  give  the  results.     IIokticola. 

By  all  moans  let  ns  hear  -what  can  be  done  in  the  "way  of  Evergreen  Slirubs,  in  oiir  north- 
ern climate.  01),  for  the  IloUies,  and  Laurels,  and  IMiodendrons  that  flourish  so  gaily  in 
England,  and  give  such  charms  to  the  country  landscape !  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  suc- 
ceed with  Hollies  and  Rhododendrons  at  least  ?  A  short  time  ago  we  were  visiting  some 
gardens  at  Astoria,  and  we  passed  by  a  magnificent  Holly,  as  healthy  and  as  happy  looking 
as  though  it  were  standing  in  Regents  Park.  What  can  be  done  once  can  be  done  again, 
and  the  ITolly  must  be  tried  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Saunders,  not  long  ago  gave  us  a  few 
good  hints  about  tlie  Kalinia,  wc  hope  to  hear  from  him  farther  on  Evergreen  Shrubs. 


Comstock's  "TERRA-CfLTCEE." — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1851,  the  subject  of  Comstock's  alleged  discovery  was  brought  before  the  Society,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Comstock  as  to  what  action  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  in  the  premises :  Joel  B.  Nott,  A.  J.  Downing,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  E.  P.  Prentice, 
and  Hon.  Anthony  Van  Bergen. 

Sir.  L.  F.  Allen,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
claimed  discoveries  of  Piussell  Comstock,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  on  vegetation,  reported,  after  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  C.,  that  the  Committee  came  to  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  new  discovery 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Comstock,  nor  was  his  practice  different  from  that  of  experienced  nui-sery- 
men  heretofore,  and  which  may  be  found  described  in  public  works — and  although  important  in 
tliomsc-Ives,  the  Committee  do  not  deem  it  proper  for  the  Society  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
any  appropriation  to  Mr.  Comstock  as  the  discoverer. 

This  Pej)ort  was  adopted  by  the  Society,  B.  P.  Jounsok,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Since  this  Report  Prof.  Comstock  has  not  been  heard  of  much  in  this  section  of  country. 
Ko  loss. — Ed. 


A  Young  Xatuealist. — Feances  D.  Gage,  whose  name  api)ears  frequently  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  writes  to  the  State  Journal^  from  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  at  Springfield.  "The 
first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  suit  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
gathered  by  Wsr.  H.  Shaw.  100  species  of  wood.  1000  species  of  plants.  1500  insects 
of  TOO  species.  All  of  two  seasons  gathering.  He  seemed  very  young,  very  enthusiastic, 
and  full  of  energy.     "What  a  Bug-ologist  he  Avill  be  if  he  live  three  score  years  and  ten." 


The  Index,  &o.,  occupies  so  much  room  in  the  present  number,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  several  articles  from  correspondents,  and  much  other  matter.  Hereafter  we  shall 
issue  the  Horticulturist  so  early  that  our  distant  subscribers  will  receive  it  by  about 
frst  of  ea^h  month.     Our  correspondents  will  therefore  please  send  us  their  favors  ear 
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PoMOLOGiCAL  Gossip. — A3  I  am  confined  to  the  house  by  a  rainy  day,  and  on  taking  up  the 
Horticulturist  saw  your  solicitation  for  rough  notes,  Ac,  thought  aroused  me  to  give  a  few,  and  to 
let  them  go  for  what  they  may  seem  worth. 

Peaches  have  been  very  plentiful  with  us  this  summer.  The  two  Crawford  varieties  were  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Some  of  the  late  Crawford's  actually  measured  eleven  inches  in  circumference, 
and,  when  well  ripened,  really  luscious.  I  have  esteemed  the  above  two  varieties  as  really 
splendid  market  fruit — so  very  valuable,  that  now  I  have  two  hundred  trees  of  the  Cravfords 
nicely  in  bearing  on  my  grounds,  along  with  all  the  other  leading  varieties  of  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  far  surpass  the  Crawfords  in  beauty  and  richness  of  flavor ;  yet  for  real  profit  I 
will  give  Crawford's  Early  the  preference.  Its  hardiness  and  proof  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather,  curled  leaf,  and  late  frosts,  will  soon  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  varieties  for  exten- 
sive cultivation.  I  will  here  state  that  your  strawberry  McAvoys  Superior,  or  fine  prize  with 
me  proves  to  be  the  Extra  Red,  like  Prince  sent  me  from  Long  Island. 

Plums, — I  have  had  a  full  crop  of  all  the  leading  kinds  for  the  last  eight  years,  such  as  the 
Jefferson,  Washington,  G.  Gage,  Hiding's  Superb,  Smith's  Orleans,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  and  so  on  ; 
also.  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  all  simply  saved  by  jarring  the  trees  and  killing  the  curculios  from 
the  cotton  sheet  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  follows:  The  sheet  always  to  be  made  suflaciently 
large  to  catch  all  that  may  fall  on  either  side,  to  be  cut  up  half  way  in  the  centre,  and  hemmed 
so  as  to  pass  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  then,  with  one  long  and  two  short  sticks  to  be  lashed 
fast  to  the  ends,  two  boys  and  a  man  can  run  over  a  fruit  garden  in  a  few  minutes,  and  will 
always  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  curculios  to  lessen  in  numbers  rapidly ;  and  as  soon  as 
only  one  or  two  are  caught,  the  sheet  may  be  hung  up  till  the  next  year.  The  reward  will  be 
certain  and  rich. 

Straicberries. — Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Early  Scarlet,  bear  large  and  fine  berries,  and 
are  heavily  loaded  every  year.  No  failure  so  far.  Swainstone's  Seedling,  Boss's  Phcenix,  Keens 
Seedling,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Princess  Royal,  British  Queen,  Methven  Scarlet,  are  rather  poor  bearers,  and 
will  hardly  pay  for  culture.  But  I  must  here  remark  that  the  English  Swainstone  Seedling,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  richest  of  all  foreign  imported  varieties,  and  a  tolerable  good  bearer  in  a  deep  rich 
soil,  (having  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time,)  berries  large,  conical,  fine  in  flavor,  far 
ahead  of  Burrs'  Xew  Pine  when  well  ripened.  Try  it  and  see,  or  try  it  again ;  it's  the  highest 
flavored  berry  of  the  day.  Black  Prince  is  with  me  an  enormous  bearear ;  large  and  good.  I 
have  taken  it  into  the  field  for  a  market  berry  along  with  McAvoys  Superior,  Extra  Red,  and  Xo- 
1  pistillate.  These  varieties  of  McAvoy's  I  obtained  from  Wm.  Pi.  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  which 
he  assured  me  were  genuine;  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  they  are  so.  Tlicy  bore  the  past  season, 
and  I  must  say  are  very  important  varieties.  The  Superior  is  decidedly  the  best  berry  of  the 
three ;  yet  the  Extra  Red  is  valuable  as  a  market  fruit,  being  large  and  quite  prolific,  yet  it  has 
a  queer  habit — some  of  its  berries,  when  under  high  cultivation,  grow  in  shape  like  a  new  moon, 
and  many  others  do  not  fill  up  full,  and  occasionally  show  green  in  the  end  of  the  fruit,  like  the 
bursting  out  of  a  leaf;  and  this  is  the  kind  that  has  been  sold  to  hundreds  for  McAvoy's  Superior, 
by  the  descriptions  iu  tlie  Hortimlturist,  from  different  parts,  which  is  good  proof  Now  I  have 
some  twenty  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  and  when  planted  in  the  garden,  row  for 
row,  one  row  of  the  Extra  Red  will  multiply  and  produce  more  plants  perhaps  than  all  the  rest 
together;  while  the  Superior  multiplies  but  moderately,  and  somewhat  resembles  Burr's  Xew 
Pine  in  foliage,  lying  closer  to  the  ground  than  the  Extra  Red,  and  the  leaves  are  not  crimped  like 
that  variety.  The  Xo.  1  pistillate  is  an  extraordinary  large,  fine  fruit,  but  lacking  in  flavor,  Ac. 
I  have  also  a  recent  variety  brought  fi-om  England,  by  a  gentleman  in  Hamilton;  it  is  called 
Crawford's  Superb  Pistillate,  conical,  large,  and  exceedling  prolific;  color  dark  mahogany,  a  very 
valuable  variety,  and  a  great  and  free  grower.  My  seedlings  from  the  British  Queen  make 
smile ;  indeed,  such  foliage  as  some  of  the  young  plants  have,  is  astonishing — far  stronger 
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tlio  ]>nrtMit  pliiiit,  Aho,  seedlings  from  AS'imins/one's,  Jtoss's  rinTnix,  Jfovci/x,  Ilnrr'tt  Xcw  J'inr, 
Black  I'rhice,  Scarlet  Cone,  Jilval  JFiuhon,  nnd  so  on ;  and  lliiBsununcr  wonlil  Imvc  H.liown  nie  tlic 
fruit  of  ninny,  but  owing  to  rcniovftl  from  tiie  garden  to  the  field,  I  phnll  liave  to  wait  till  next 
Buiniuor,  wlien  they  will  be  in  great  strengtli,  as  they  have  good  soil,  and  have  been  kept  clean, 
and  all  the  runners  kept  elipped  off.  A  few  fruited,  one  of  which  looks  very  much  like  Burr's 
Kiw  Pine,  of  which  it  is  a  seedling;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  first  seai^on,  will  be  a 
full  match  for  its  parent,  if  not  richer.  I  have  let  its  runners  strike.  I  shall  muleh  in  the  Ppring, 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  am  delighted  in  the  Strawberry  culture,  and  shall,  as  1  liave  plenty  of 
room,  experiment  largely.     You  shall  liear  from  me  occasionally. 

I  liave  four  seedling  peaches  that  are  very  good,  and  Mr.  Hoick  of  Buffalo,  saw  one  of  them' 
and  pronounced  it  first  rate.  It  was  the  Cling,  which  looks  just  like  a  large  lemon  in  shape  and 
color.     "NVm.  II.  Kkad. — Port  Balhousie,  C.  W. 


To  Elsie — Your  proposed  visit  will  be  much  prized.     I  see  we  at  last  understand  somewhat 

of  each  other.     Amcus. 

» 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  on  2d  October  last,  Mr.  "Wir.  S.  Carpen 
TEu  laid  on  the  tables  several  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  Peach,  which  gives  decided  promise 
of  being  an  acquisition.  It  is  very  larger-equal  in  size  to  Crawford's  Late  and  Earhj.  Some 
specimens  were  eleven  inches  in  circumference.  Flesh  pure  white  to  the  stone ;  no  red  ;  and  is 
juicy,  sprighth',  of  good  flavor,  and  a  good  bearer.  Its  large  eize,  color,  and  lateness  of  ripening, 
will  make  it  particularly  desirable  for  preserving.  Last  year  it  did  not  ripen  until  the  middle  of 
October.  This  year,  owing  to  the  drouth,  the  Peach  ripened  two  weeks  earlier.  The  present  is 
the  second  season  of  its  bearing,  and  it  seemed  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Mr.  TuoMAS  Hogg,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  reported  favorably  on  Mr.  CAnrEX- 
ter's  Peach,  naming  it  "  Carpenter's  White." — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Snsbtrs   to    C^orrtsponiitntjEf. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  next  norticulturid,  and  you  will  much  oblige,  at  least  one  of  your 
subscribers,  viz : 
"What  are  the  names  of  the  six  best  Verbenas— as  for  color,  kc.  ? 
■What  are  the  names  of  the  six  best  Dalilias— as  for  color,  habits,  &c.  ? 
"What  are  the  names  of  the  six  best  r»onics— as  for  coltrf,  habit,  &.c.  ? 
How  do  you  protect  fall  sown  Lettuce? 
Which  is"  the  nicest  Eose  ;  "  Blanche,"  or,  Blanche  Vibcrt,  (of  the  Eemontants)  ?    G.  H.  H.— Collins  Centre,  X.  Y. 

Six  Best  A^erbenas,  (Old  or  New.)  Dcfiance~-\\g\\t  fiery  scarlet.  St.  Marguerite— vosj  crim- 
son with  a  violet  center.  ^?/iencfl!— pure  white.  Blue  Bonnet— (ic(i\>\>\\K.  I'ainted  Ladg-cleav 
white,  with  a  carmine  eye.  Madame  Lemounier — distinctly  striped  Hke  a  Carnation,  rose 
and  blush. 

Six  Best  Dahlias.  Agnes— -pxiTe  white.  Grand  Duke— bhush  lilac;  a  new  color  and  beau- 
tiful form.  Sir  li.  Whittington— ruby  crimson,  Beauti/  of  the  Grove— buff,  edged  with  purple. 
C7awJia— violet  purple,  tipped  with  while.     Mrs.  Hansan— yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

Six  Best  Chinese  P.eonies.  Comte  de  Paris— purplish  rose;  early.  Duchcsse  de  Xemoun^— 
violet  and  lilac.  Festiva—Y>\xvQ  white,  center  marked  with  red.  //uwa— purplish  rose;  late. 
Pottsi — dark  purplish  crimson.     Queen  Victoria — rose  and  blush. 

Protect  fall  sown  Lettuce  by  a  thick  covering  of  dry  leaves,  laid  on  in  a  dry  time.  An  old  hot 
bed  frame  placed  over  them  and  covered  with  boards  or  straw  mats  would  be  better. 

do  not  know  a  Remontant  Rose  "  Blanche."     Blanche  Vibert  is  a  pretty  white  variety,  but 
delicate  grower. 
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I  FIND  my  Apple  seedlings  much  damaged  by  the  wooly  aphis.  To  me  it  is  a  new  enemy,  and  threatens  to  be 
very  formidable.  I  found  a  few  on  my  two  year  old  grafls,  those  I  destroyed  by  crushing  them.  They  injure  the 
root  by  causingit  to  be  covered  with  knots.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  information  with  regard 
to  it — any  preventives  or  remedies'?  It  is  not  conflued  to  this  locality;  I  have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  in  other 
nurseries.    Enclosed  I  send  you  a  piece  of  seedling  root  with  the  knots  on  it  caused  by  them.    W.  II.  O. — Penn  Yan. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  roots  of  healthy,  vigorous,  Apple  trees,  attacked  with  this  insect, 
but  seedlings  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  beds  until  they  become  stunted,  very  often  are,  and 
so  are  the  roots  of  large  trees  in  some  unfavorable  situations.  The  past  dry  season  has  favored 
the  appearance  of  this  insect  we  believe.  Seedlings  badly  affected  should  be  destroyed,  the  roots 
of  older  trees  should  be  stripped  and  cleaned  with  a  brush.     Will  some  one  give  more  information  ? 

I  SETJD  you  by  Express  a  small  box  of  Apples.  What  are  they  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  them  by  any  of 
the  descriptions  of  Fruits  in  any  book  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  been  disseminating  to  some  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  Sweet  Non-such,  they  are  a  favorite  here. 

The  small  Apple  was  received  from  Prince,  &  Co.  a  few  years  since,  for  the  King  of  Pippins.  Is  it  not  Buliocli's 
Pippin  ?    Let  me  hear  from  you  through  the  Horticulturist.    John  Richakd. — Arch  Spri7iff,  Md, 

Hibston  Pippins,  and  fine  specimens. 


horticultural    So:i'iti£S,    &t. 

IIoRTicuLTUKAL   Depaktaient  New  Yokk  State  Fair. — The  following  are   the  Premiums   on 

Fruit  and  Flowers,  awarded  at  the  K  Y.^State  Fair.     We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  a 

correct  list. 

r-  Flowers. — PROFESSio>fAL  Lisx.^ — John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  best  display  of  cut  flowers. 
Silver  Cup,  value  $10 ;  J  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heights,  second  best.  Silver  Medal. 

Dahlias. — M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  best  collection,  J6 ;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria, 
second  best,  $3.  M.  Donadi,  best  24  (lissiniihir  blooms,  1st  premium,  $5 ;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  A.  Bridgeman, 
second  premium,  $3.  J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  HeighLs,  best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  $3.  James  Weir,  Bay  Eidge,  L. 
I.,  best  American  Seedlins  not  before  exhibited.  Silver  Medal. 

Roses. — D.  Boll,  New  York,  greatest  number  of  newest  varieties,  $S  ;  M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  second  greatest 
number  of  newest  varieties,  $3.  M.  Donadi,  newest  and  best  2-1  distinct  varieties,  with  names,  $5.  M.  Donadi, 
newest  and  best  12  varieties,  with  names,  $3 ;  James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  second  best,  $2, 

PhWxes. — D.  Boll,  New  York,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  $5. 

Terhenas. — John  Dingwall,  Albany,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  $5. 

German  Asters.— yixchaeX  McGuinnes,  Staten  Island,  best  collection.  Silver  Medal. 

Discretionary. — W.  A.  Burgess,  Glenwood  Nursery,  L.  I.,  four  new  dahlias,  $5,  do.  one  seedling  dahlia,  $5.  A. 
Sholtz,  Mott  Haven,  seedling  petunia  "  Ilarmonia,"  Dip.  John  Hewitt,  Astoria,  beautiful  basket  boquet,  Flower 
Garden  Directory. 

Fi.owF.r.s. — Amateur  List. — Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haven,  Westchester  Co.,  best  display  cut  flowers.  Silver  Medal ; 
Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  Piltstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  second  best,  $2. 

Dahlias.— 3o\m  Noble,  gardener  to  George  W.  Thatcher,  Sunny  Side  Place,  Westchester  Co.,  greatest  number  of 
newest  and  best  varieties,  $5;  James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  second  best,  $3.  James  Weir,  best  12  dissimilar 
blooms,  with  names,  $3. 

Roses. — James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  best  12  varieties,  with  names,  Silver  Med. 

Yerhena.i.—'SlK.  James  T.  Van  Namce,  Pillstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties, 
$5;  Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  second  best,  $3.  James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  best  12  dis- 
tinct varieties,  with  names,  $3 ;  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Naraee,  Pitlstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  second  best,  $2.  Mrs.  James 
T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  best  C  varieties,  $2  ;  Adolph  Sholtz,  gardener  to  Samuel  Munn,  Molt  Haven, 
Westchester  Co.,  second  best,  $1. 

Phloxes.— tin.  William  Newcomb,  greatest  number  of  best  and  newest  varieties,  $t,  do.  best  seedling.  $1. 

German  A.flera.-'SUn.  William  Newcomb,  best  collection,  $3 ;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  second  best,  ?2. 

PrtM.vu'.?.— Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  bc.<t  collection,  ^3  ;  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  second  best,  $2. 

General  List. — A.  P.  Cummings,  Williamsburgh,  best  collection  of  house  plants  in  pots,  20  different  specimens. 
Silver  Cup,  value  $10  ;  Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haven,  second  best,  $r).  Thomas  Hogg  &  Son,  Yorkville,  best  10  plants 
in  pots,  different  varieties,  $5;  John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  second  best,  $3. 

Floral  Desiqnor  Ornament.— \\.  A.  Gracf,  Brooklyn,  best,  $10  ;  ]\rrs.  Jas.  T.  Van  Namee,  second  best,  $.3, 

Boquets.—^ .  &,  J.  Parke,  Brooklyn,  best  pair  hand,  $5  ;  William  Reid,  SOT  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  second  best,  $3. 
Weir,  Bay  Eidge,  N.  Y.,  best  pair  parlor,  $C ;  W.  &  J.  Parke,  Brooklyn,  second  best,  $4. 


'.f^^- 
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FiiriT.— PBorwwioNAi.  List.— .!;'/>/<'«.— .).  AV.  Hniloy,  riutWiiirgli,  gnnloft  number  of  (jmul  variollcg  ond  »pc'cl« 
mens.  Silver  Clip,  value  ♦IS.  A.  Frost  i  Co.,  INvchcstc-r,  N.  Y.,  beat  20  varieties  and  best  grown,  8  rpeelincns  ouch, 
|10;  Norman  Crittenden,  Ithacn,  N.  Y.,  second  be.'^t,  f.V 

/•rt„.«._Klhvanger  »t  Harry,  i:(iclie.'<ler,  pre.'ilesl  number  of  pood  varieties  and  best  fpceimcns,  Silver  Cup,  value, 
ll.'i.  Kllwanser  .^  I'.nrry,  be.^t  L'O  varieties,  best  s|iei'in)cns,  3  cif  eacli,  Silver  Plate,  value  !flO;  A.  Frost,  Uorhestcr, 
second  be?!,  $.\  Kllwangor  &  Harry,  be;?t  I'J  viirieties  and  bc^t  ?pecinieiis,  f.  of  each,  $s.  Ellwanger  &,  IJarry,  beet 
six  varieties  and  best  specimens,  $."> ;  Norman  Crittenden,  Ilhiica,  N.  Y.,  second  best,  ^.■?. 

(^iiincfe. — Norman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  best  12,  $3;  A.  Frost  &,  Co.,  Kochester,  second  be;t,  $2. 

yvac7(t'«.— John  IJ.  Wolsey,  New  York,  best  variety,  12  specimens,  $2. 

riun)s. — Ellwanger  it  Harry,  liochcster,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  grown  specimens,  $.'). 

Grapes. — K.  T.  rnderhiU,  Crotnn  Point,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  good  native  varieties  and  best  grown  speci- 
mens, |5  ;  W.  A.  Underbill,  second  be^l,  |3.  James  Aitkin,  Poughkecpsie,  best  one  variety,  >2.  T.  W.  Ludlow,  jr., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  specimciu  of  foreign,  grown  under  glass,  |10.  T.  W.  Ludlow, 
Jr.,  best  one  variety,  f  3. 

Watermelons. — John  Hope,  Cnigers  Island,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  f  2. 

AMATKra  List. — Apples. — N.  «&  K.  S.  llayward,  I'righton,  greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  specimens, 
Silver  Cup,  value,  ^15.  N.  &  K.  S.  llayward,  best  twenty  varieties,  and  best  grown,  plate  f  10  ;  A.  Fitch,  New  Salem, 
second  best  grown,  |5.  Job  T.  'Whipple,  Greenwich,  seedling  Ajiple,  "  Strawberry,"  Klliotfs  Fruit  liook.  James  0. 
Miller,  jr.,  Montgomery,  "  Miller's  Seedling,"  Elliott.    E.  K.  Jones,  lUirnt  Hill,  "Jones'  seedling  Apple,"  Dip. 

Fears. — Elislia  Dorr,  Albany,  best  si.x  varieties,  best  specimens,  ^5.  Kirtland  &  McCulloch,  Greenbush,  best  speci- 
mens of  Yirgalicu  and  Scckcl  Pears,  Elliott's  Fruit  Book.    W.  F.  Ingalls,  Yolney,  Pears,  Downing. 

Peaches. — IL  G.  Dickinson,  Lyons,  greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens  correctly  named.  Silver 
plate,  $5;  E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  second  best,  $3.    ]I.  G.  Dickinson,  best  one  variety,  12  specimens,  |2. 

/";«;»«.— Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  grown  specimens,  plate,  value  ^.  Elisha 
Dorr,  best  six  varieties,  six  specimens  eacli,  plate,  value,  $3.    El'sha  Dorr,  best  single  variety,  12  specimens,  ^2. 

Grapes. — Theodore  Fowler,  East  Fishk ill,  greatest  number  of  good  native  varieties,  and  best  grown  specimens, 
$5 ;  Isaac  Merrltt,  Harts  Yillage,  second  best,  $3.    Isaac  Merritt,  best  single  variety,  $2. 

Discretionarij. — A.  P.  Cummings,  'Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  figs,  Trans.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  "Wax  Phim,  a  seedling, 
worthy  of  cultivation,  Dip.  and  Trans.  "\V.  S.  Carpenter,  llye,  seedling  Peach,  "Carpenter's  White,"  Trans.  Dr.  C. 
W.  Grant,  lona,  best  ripened  Catawba  Grape,  Trans.  Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  Village,  best  cluster  Grape,  foreign  variety. 
Trans.  Institute.  Michael  McGuinnes,  Factoryvillc,  Staten  Island,  Gooseberries  of  remarkable  size,  Buist's  Flower 
Garden.  Janes,  Beebe  &  Co.,  350  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  a  display  of  beautiful  bronze  statuary  and  vases,  Dip.  and  Silver 
Medal.  'WiHiam  Hunter,  for  a  display  of  fine  wooden  tubs,  for  plants,  $3.  Palmer  &  Longking,  142  Chatham  8t,N. 
Y.,  for  flue  ornamental  flower  stands,  $3.  "William  A.  Underbill,  CrotoQ  Point,  for  superior  Catawba  Grapes,  the  best 
exhibited,  but  unfortunately  not  seen  by  the  judges,  Silver  Medal. 

FoEF.ir.N  Y Rv\i.— Pears.— Wuvvy  it  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  speci- 
mens correctly  named,  two  of  each  variety,  Silver  Cup,  value,  $15.  Uovey  &  Co.,  best  twenty  varieties,  best  speci- 
mens, three  of  each.  Silver  plate,  value,  $10. 

Grapes. — E.  AV.  Bull,  by  Ilovey  it  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  best  variety  of  good  native  Grapes,  six  bunches  Concord 
Grape,  f  2.  James  Potter,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  best  specimens  and  greatest  number  of  varieties  of  foreign  Grapes,  grown 
under  glass,  six  bunches  of  each,  |10.  James  Potter,  by  James  Kane  gardener,  best  single  variety  under  glass,  Black 
Hamburgh,  $3. 

AppUs. — L.  S.  Pennington,  "Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  at  least 
three  of  each.  Silver  Cup,  value,  $1.5.    L.  S.  Pennington,  HI.,  best  20  varieties,  best  grown  and  correctly  named,  $10. 

Special.— W.  Antrobus  Uohvell,  Quebec,  C.  "W.,  Fruit  gatherer.  Silver  Medal. 
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A                 r-— 
Acacia  alata, 822 

—  armata, .S'22 

—  biflora, 322 

—  celastrifolia, 323 

—  cochlearis, 323 

—  cyanophylla, 323 

—  cygnorum,  323 

—  dependens, 323 

—  diffusa, 323 

—  Drummondi, 323 

—  grandis, 323 

—  ixiophyila, 323 

—  lineata, 823 

—  longiflora  major, 324 

—  lophantha, 324 

—  mucronata, 324 

—  nigricans, 324 

—  paradoxa, 825 

—  pentadenia, 324 

—  pramorsa, 824 

—  pubescens, 324 

—  pulchella,  324 

—  IJiceana, 325 

—  rotundiflora, 325 

—  verticillata, 325 

Agricultural  College,  atOberlin,.  485 

—  Society,  N.  Y.  State, 152,  295 

Hort.  Department, 529 

Agriculture  in  California, 231 

Alpine  Heights, 195 

American  Pomological  Society,..  229 

232,  388,  556 
Aphelandra,  cultivation  of  the,..  39 
APPLES  —  varieties : 

Chenango  Strawberry, 4T5 

Cooper's  Market, 291 

Green  Sweeting, 192 

Honey  Sweet, 235 

Jacksonian, 235 

Melon, 39T 

Bead's  Anglo-American, ....  521 

Kome  Beauty, 193 

White  Beauty, 284 

in  Mississippi, 561 

Apple  Orchards,  planting,  ...  85,  104 

Apricot,  Japanese, 467 

Apricots,  in  Mississippi, 85S 

Aquilegia  glandulosa, 231 

Arboriculture  —  treatment  of  the 

Soil 202 

AECHITECTURE: 

Winyah, 41 

A  chapter  from  Eepton, 68 

Belmont,  the  residence  of  Dr. 

Berricr,  Belleville,  N.J.,..  127 
Design  for  a  Symmetrical  Cot- 
tage,    509 

Designs  for  cheap  Cottages,. .    29 

Kirri  Cottage, 319 

Styles  and  Ch.inges  in,..  502,  S64 

Architectural  Ornaments, 564 

Artist's  Villa, 5(!3 

Ash,  Kiinipoan  Wcpi)1ng, 12 

Ooldrn-harked  AVoeping, 13 

Lculiscus-Icaved  Weeping,...     13 

Asparagus  Giant, 187 

A  word  with  our  oontemporarles,  427 


B 

Beans,  Lima, 1 3S 

Kedding-out  plants, 2S7 

Begonia  fuchsioides, 421 

—  opuliflora, 514 

lielmont, 127 

Blackberry,  the  New  Itochelle,  or 

Lawton, 899,  446 

Blight  in  pear  trees,  142,  313,  333,  384 
3S.5,  486,  525 
BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS: 

Address  delivered  at  Farm- 
ers' College,  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio, 436 

Address  of  Francis  P.  Blair 
to  the  Ag.  Association  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md., 146 

American  Cottage  Builder, . .  430 

American  Iland-Liook  of  Or- 
namental Trees, 90 

Erratum, 133 

American  Text-Book  of  Prac- 
tical and  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture  487 

Buchanan  on  Grape-Culture, 
and  Longworth  on  the 
Strawberry, 246 

Complete  JIanual  for  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Strawberrv,.  527 

Elliot's  Fruit  Book,  or  The 
American  Fruit-Grower's 
Guide  in  the  Orchard  and 
Garden, 244,  3S2 

Farm  Implements,  and  the 
principles  of  their  construc- 
tion and  use, 341 

Gardener's  Magazine, 484 

Industrial  Universities  for  the 
People, 52 

Landscape  Gardening, 49 

Meteorological  Journal,  1853, 
Muscatine,  Iowa, 198 

Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Festival  of  the  Sous  of  New 
Hanii»shire, 197 

Kivors'  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Fruits, 53 

Bcienliflc  Exposition  of  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Po- 
tato Rot, 4S4 

Traiisiietions  of  the  North- 
western Fruit-Growers'  As- 
siici.Tlion,  1^.">3 143 

Traii.-'actiiinhiif  the  Worcester 
Co.  Hort.  Society,  lS.52-'53,    51 

Up  the  Kiver, 04 

Boquets,  winter,  plants  for,  438,  49S, 
.-548 

Box,  Dwarf,  propagating, 52t) 

Botany,  sfu<ly  of. S.IS 

lirocoii,  the  "  Ne  plus  ultra," 96 

IJueklliorn,  a  fine  hedge  of, 881 

Budding  and  Grafting, 487,  525 

—  I'eaohes 292 

—  Spring, 140 

O 

Cabbages, 108 


California,  climate  and  products,.  S\f 

Calvpteraria  ha'mantha, 5l8 

Camellias,  new, 190,  230 

Cape  Heaths,  culture  of. 465 

Carnation,  the  perpetual  or  tree, .  827 

Caterpillars 380 

Celery,  culture  of, 163,  211 

Cemeteries,  Pairal,  trees  for, 153 

Charcoal  and  sweepings  of  black- 
smiths'   shops,   effects   of   on 

fruit  trees, 192 

CHERRIES  — varieties: 

Black  Eagle 287 

Burr's  Seedling, 286 

Downer's  Late  Red, 2S6 

Elton,  286 

Knight's  Eariy  Black, 2S6 

Napoleon  Bigarreau, 2S6 

Reine  Hortense, 286 

Yellow  Spanish, 2S6 

Cherries,  stocks  for, 387 

Cherries  in  Mississippi, 557 

Chrysanthemum,  culture  of  the, . .  282 

Chrysanthemums,  Daisy, 255 

Cineraria,  culture  of  the, 362,  423 

Cladastris  tinctoria 456 

Clerodendron  splendens, 280 

Ck-ihra  alnifolia, 432 

Coffee  rUiiilation  in  Cuba, 477 

Collodion,  in  propagating  plants,.  184 

Commemorative  trees, 371 

Conifers,  effects  of  the  winter  upon 

the  new 252,  .^11 

Conoclinium  ianthemum, 281 

Conservatories, •  265 

Conversational  meetings  of  Horti- 
cultural Societies 190 

Cottage  in  the  Rural  pointed  style,    32 
Swiss  style, 29 

—  Symmetrical, 5(9 

Crab,  Hamptons  new  Siberian,..  290 
Criticism, 434 

—  on  the  Horticulturist,  ....  191,  2S9 
Cuba,  productions  of, 477 

—  scenery  in, 473 

Cultivation,  another  "important 

secret  "in, 51 7 

Curculio, 429 

—  Mr.  Mathews  and  the 46 

Remedy,....  285,  885,  482,  619 

Currants 161 

—  cultivation  of.  varieties,  &c.,. . .      9 

Cutting.pot,  materials  for  a, 426 

Cylisus,  the  genus, 424 

D 

Dahlias 2S7 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  the 

newer, 803 

Deulzia  gracilis 422 

Diagrams  of  the  rules  for  laying 

out  gardens 269 

Dielyfra  spectabllis 300 

^  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 210 

Disa  gran<liflora, 467 

Downing  monument, 187 

Draining 196 

—  level  ground, 139 


5^:j5^; 


^^^^ 
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I'M'iUi 42S 

liryuig  flruit, -Ill 

K 

Kimrriso.i,  wintor  treatment  and 

lirii|i:i;;ali<in  of, f.') 

F>|>iilirr  railin!» 2n) 

JOMTpreen  hedges, 4-^() 

Kverirreen  f^hriibs, ST'i 

—  tree,  a  gigantie, I'.'O 

—  trees, '2iC) 

elTects  of  Uie  winter  ujiop,  '.'.V-' 

800,  511 
F 
Farms   and  gardens,  ombellish- 

nient  of, 

Fire-bliglil,  142,  +>(i,  318,  8:33,  3S5, 
Fkiwer-j^ardening,  hints  for  begin- 
ners  

Flowers,  Florists' 

—  in  the  north  of  China, 

—  new  varieties  of, 

Flower-stands  for  green-houses,.. 
Forcing,  early,  observations  on,.. 

Fraud  in  fruit  trees, 99, 

Fruits,  raising  from  seed, 

Fruit  in  Mississiiipi, 

Freaks  of  nature, 

Fruit  at  rinladelphia, 

—  descriptions  of, 

—  dryin": 

—  from  Pennsylvania, 

—  garden,  . . .". 

—  growing  in  Iowa, 

Massachusetts, 

in  Virginia, 

—  house-ripening  of, 

—  ripening  of,  in  Michigan, 

—  stealing, 

—  the  use  of, 

—  trees,  effects  of  the  winter  on, . 

fraud  in 99, 

Fruits,  summer,  gathering  and  ri- 
pening of 

—  notices  of  new, 

—  observations  on  early  forcing,. 
Fuchsia,  culture  of  the, 


G 

Gardeners,  a  chapter  on, 

Garilening 

—  experience, 

—  gf>>sip  from  Ensland, 

Garden  of  II.  T.  Norton,  Esq 

Gardens  and  Farms,  embellish- 
ment of, 

Gardening  at  Montreal, 

—  around  Boston, 430, 

—  diagrams  of  the  rules  for  laying 
out, 

—  of  the  Bible, 

Gathering  and  ripening  of  sum- 
mer fruits 

Gloxinias,  culture  of, 

Gooseberries,  twelve  good  varie- 
ties   

Gooseberry,  Houghton's  Seedling, 
Grafting  and  Budding, 4S7, 

—  Grapes 

Grape-culture  in  cold  vineries,  S7, 

495, 
Grape,  grafting  the, 

—  vinc'S,  winter  protection  of, 

Grai)fries  of  W.  C.  Strong,  Esq.,. 
Glt.\  PES  —  varieties : 

Canadian  Chief, 

Clinton,  Mr.  Longworth's  ex- 
periments with  tlie, 

Concord,    124,  130,  ISS,  230, 

Cowan, 

Delaware, 

Isabella, 

Northern  Muscadine, 


Grapoii, 48,  130,  331 

—  and  Grape-culture, hT 

uiuier  glass, ^7,  451 

—  and  Ko.scs, 4.'>:) 

—  and  Wine, 4m> 

—  California, "'29 

—  mildew  on, 3^7 

—  jireservation  of  in  winter, 237 

—  seedling, 125 

Great  exhibition  In  Kussia 370 

Cireen-Iiouse.s,  flower-stands  for,.  2S5 

—  of  .lolin  1!.  Eaton  it  Co., Is9 

(Jrecn-liouse,  how  to  stock  a,  43"<,  SIS 

—  jilants,  falling  of  the  leaves  of,.  141 

for  winter  boquets,  43S,  49S,  5+s 

niagiiillcent, 13-3 

Ground  Cherry,    519 

Grounds,  imi)rovement  of. 33 

—  ornameulal,  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege,   27,  277 

Garden  ornaments, 50.5 

Ginko  tree, 320 

Grafts,  when  to  cut, 140 

Grounds,  emi>lovraent  of  statuary 

in  the  deeora'tion  of, 20S 

Graperies,  cold 87, 495,  545 

H 

Heaths,  Cape,  cultivation  of, 405 

Hedges,  evergreen, 4^0 

lleiutzia  tigrina, 231 

Holly,  Anurican 2<i."),  457 

Horticultural  Department  of  the 
Penii.  State  Ag.  Sofiely, 527 

—  Societies,  conversational  meet- 
ings of. 190 

noitri<'rLTTTE.u,  societies: 

Adrian,  (Mich.) 104 

Albany  and  Kensselaer, 344 

Astoria  and  PLavenswood,  . . .  843 

Brockville,  (C.  W.), 200 

P.rooklyn,   143,  247,  294,  342,  530 

Buffalo, 150 

Cavuga  Co.,  (N.  Y.),. . . .  151,  .535 

Cliester  County,  (Pa.) 2oO 

Cinciimati, 300 

Delaware.  (Ohio), 302 

Genesee  Valley,....  149,  3&9,  4S8 

Hampden 891 

Hartford  County,  (Conn.),  ...  205 

Massachusetts,  151,  293.  377,  8S9, 

4;33,  4S7,  .5.35 

Muscatine,  (Iowa), 533 

New  P.edford, 152 

New  York 151,  295 

Pennsvlvauia,  143,  200,  294,  527, 
.532 

Pittsburgh, 200,  892 

Providence,  (R.  I.) 532 

Putnam  Co..  (Ind.), 206 

Phode  Island, 151 

Su.'^nuehanna  and  Chemung 

Valley 200,  390,  440 

Toledo,  (Ohio) 844,  392 

Tonii)kiiis  County, 530 

AVorcester  Co.,  (Mass.), 534 

Horlieulture  at  th"  Farmers'  Club 
of  the  American  Institute, 193 

—  in  California, 231,  37S 

Oregon 9S 

Hot-beds,  how  to  make, 102,  197 

—  the  poet  Cowper  on, 136 

Heliotropes,  culture  of. 503 

House-ripening  of  Fruits,  . .  .393,  520 

I 

Impatiens  .Terdoniae ISO 

Injury  of  plants  from  the  morning 

sun, 103 

INSECTS: 837,  340 

Caterpillars, 330 

Gall-nv 835 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar, 837 

Scalv  Aphis, 433 

Slug-fly, 485 


Insects  Injurious  to  fruits  and  fruit 
trees  in  Mlbs., 502 


Japan  Lilies,  and  their  cultivation,  I'jO 
■Jaiian  Lilies, ^'" 

K 

Kalmias     and     Phododcndrons, 

transplanting 406 

Kalo.-taiilhes,  the  genus, 227 

Kirri  Cottage 319 

Kitchen  (iarden, 130 

farmers'  neglect  of  the, li'l 

—  Gardening, 115,  401 


90 

03 
103 
881 
240 
239 
379 
879 
333 
241 
425 

109 

453 

13S 

14 


Labels  for  trees 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Archi- 
tecture, a  chai)ter  from  PiCpton, 

Letter  from  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,. 

Michigan, 

Muscatine,  Iowa, 

Pampas,  ill., 

Pittsburgh, 

Poughkeepsie, 

'Wisconsin, 

Letters  from  the  woods, 

Lil)rocedrus  Doiiiana, 

Lilies,  the  ,Jai)an,  and  their  culti- 
vation  

Lilium  Tliompsonianum, 

Lima  beans 

Liquidambar  styraciCua, 

M 

Magnolias 103, 

—  magnificent  specimens, 

Manetti  Kose  stock, 

Manures,  varieties  and  properties, 
Mildew  on  Grapes, 

—  Vine,  sulphur  vs., 

Minnesota    as     a    fruit-growing 

country, 

Maranf as,  culture  of, 

Mississipi>i,  soil  and  climate  of, . . 

N 

Nectarine,  Stanwiok 401,  47.5 

Nelumbium  .speciosum, 4.35,  4.A) 

Northwestern   Pomological   Con- 

ventio,. 5.5.  391,  476 

Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Uovey  &  Co.,  4.4 

Nutmeg  tree, 4^^ 

Nectarines,  in  Mississippi, 658 

National    Floricultural    Society, 

England, 509 


Onion,  importance  of  the, 409 

Orchid.s.  Khasia 872 

Osage  Orange  Hedges,  effects  of 
the  winter  on, S41 


284 
242 
837 
40 

8.34 
507 
556 


PEAP.S  —  varictiea : 

Alexandre  Lambre, 

Ananas  d'Ete, 

Andouille, 

Belle  Connaise, 

Belle  lie  Brissae 

Bergani'itte  Ksi)ercn, 

Berg;uiiotte  Ilambourg, 

Beurre  Bachelier, 

Beurre  ISeauchamp, 

Beurre  Biemont, 

Beurre  P.retonneau, 

P.eurre  Charron, 

Beurre  Clairgeau, 86, 

Beurre  d'Anjou, 

Beurre  Delfosse, 

Beurre  de  Wetteren, 

Beurre.  Easter, 

Beurre  Giffard, 


fil 
470 
413 
1.35 
30S 
420 
410 

77 
803 
806 
417 
306 
415 

&6 
416 
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PEARS  —  varieties : 

Beurre  Judes, 126 

rSeurro  Millet, oil 

IJeurre  N;uil:us, 76,  41.5 

lieurrc  Navez, 79 

lieurre  Six, 416 

Ik'urrc  Soulange, 81 

Beurre  Stcrkman, 86 

Beurre  Siiperfin, 86,  3o7 

Beurre  Van  Mons, 160 

Bleeker's  Meadow, 42 

Bon  Gustave, 419 

Bonne  d'Ezee, 810 

Bonne  de  la  Chapelle, 419 

Catinka 310 

Cliamoisine, S09 

Colmar  d'Arcmberg, 311 

Comte  de  Flandre.r 82 

Consciller  de  la  Cour, 41 S 

D'Avril S4 

De  Bavay, 85,  311 

De  la  Vault, 8ii6 

Deliees  Charles  Van  Mens,. .  309 

Desire  C^irneiis, 420 

Des  Nonnes, 239,  31iO 

De  Sorliis, 81 

Do  Tongres 417 

Deux  Swurs, 420 

Docteur  Trosseau, 417 

Doj'enne  d'Alencon, 311 

Doyenne  Defais, 3(i6 

Dovenue  d'hivcr  d'Alencon,.  136 

Dovenne  Kobin, 84,  311 

Doyenne  SieuUe, 310 

Doyenne,  White, 15S 

Due  d'Orleans, 416 

Duehesse  d'Angouleme,  large 

specimens  of, 43 

Duehesse  de  Berry, 416 

Du  Mas,  or  Due  de  Bordeaux,  31 1 

Kliza  de  Ileyst, 135 

Easter  Beurre, 135,  444 

Flemish  Beauty  on  Quince,..  516 

Fondante  A!j;reeable, S3 

Fondaute  Ciiarneuse, 310 

Fondante  de  Malines,...  86,  3i'9 

Fondante  des  Pres, 80 

Grand  Solid, 86 

Hosenshenk, . . .  .308,  400,  428,  476 
Josephine  de  Malines,. ..  135,  417 

Jules  Bivort, 418 

Kirtland, 518 

Louise  de  Prusse, 7S 

Laure  de  Glymes, SO 

La  Juive, 417 

Malconartre  d'llaspin, 83 

Millot  de  Naney, 85 

McVean, 340 

Marie-Anne  de  Nancy, 417 

Marie  Parent, 4 1 S 

Nouvean  Poiteau, SO 

Pocahontas, 85 

Passe  Tardine, 3(i8 

Prince  Albert, 410 

Philadelphia, 403 

Rostiezer, 3.')5 

St.  Gerinania, 1 3.'i 

Serrurlers, 3"  i7 

St.  Michael  Archangel 31(1 

Saint  lIerl>laind'Hi'ver, 416 

Soulard's  licrtraniot, 476 

Sucre  N'oire  d'lOlP, 3iiS 

Theodore  Van  Mons 79 

Trioniphc  de  .lodoigne, 311 

Van  Mons,  1525, S3 

Vizonziere, .307 

Van  Mariurn, 419 

"Winter  Nelis, .')4 

■\Vhite  Doyenne, l.'is 

Zephirin  Gregoire, 7s 

Pears ,....  19-3,  350 

ripening  of, 42 

new, 76 

—  in  01\io, 97 


Pears,  conversation  over  a  dish  of,  134 

—  Dessert 135 

—  for  profitable  Orchard  culture,    195 

—  a  chapter  on, 805 

explanation, 376,  880 

—  new  Foreign, 415 

—  dwarf, 4S^ 

—  from  Michigan, 516 

—  on  Quince  stocks, 537 

—  in  Mississippi, 553 

—  growing  in  England,  profits  of,  566 

—  Synonyms, 125 

Pear  trees,  manuring  too  heavily,    54 

■ management  of, 851 

Warts  on, 297 

—  Blight,.  .142,  313,  333,  384,  385,  486 

°  515 

Peach  Tree,  pruning  and  manage- 
ment of  the,  16, 66, 117, 166, 215, 260 

—  hard  shelled  Almond  as  a  stock 

for  the, 196 

—  tree  Borer,  ashes  a  remedy  for,  243 

—  worm, 831 

—  culture  in  Ohio, 4S2 

Peacli,  Druid  Hill, 578 

Peaches,  budding, 292 

—  in  Mississii>pi 55S 

Potatoes,  sweet, 257,  434 

Packing  Fruit-trees, 384 

Pelargoniums,  new  bedding, 131 

Pruning,  remarks  on, 23 

—  Koses, 226 

Plums,  remedy  for  Black  Knot  in,  429 
Pomological  department  ft  Agri- 
cultural Fairs, 408 

Plants,  sale  of  at  Ealing  Park,. . .  279 

Park  Question  in  New  York, 187 

Pea,  the  -lapan, 133 

Plum,  Gen.  Hand, 132 

Pie-Plant, 196 

—  culture  of  the, 26 

Park  and  Botanic  Garden,  llam- 

ilton  College, 27,  277 

Pomological  notes, 4.*? 

—  society,  British, 475 

Pinney's  orchard,  at  Brockport,. .  474 
Pruning  trees  at  time  of  trans- 
planting,    441 

Premium  List  N.  Y.  State  Fair,. .  575 

Pomological  Gossip, 573 

Parks  aiid  Pleasure  grounds  for 

Farmers 4S9 

Plants,  inquiry  of  from  the  morn- 
ing sun, 203 

Pumps,  Wind-mill 501, 517,  554 

Quinces  in  Central  New  York,..  312 

—  preservation  of, 236 

Quice  stocks  for  Pears, 385,  537 

—  upright, 103 

K 

Raising  fruits  from  seed, 540 

Raspberries  in  Mississippi, 557 

—  when  to  transjdant, 142 

Residence  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  472 
Reln'uehment    among  the   New 

Yorkers, 373 

Rhododendrons     and     Kahnias, 
transplanting 406 

—  the  new  Boston, 4r)4 

Rhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant, 196 

—  culture  of, 26 

Rhus  cotinoides, 239 

—  species  and  properties  of  the 
genus, 551 

Riee-jiaper  plant 4<.>< 

Uipening  of  fruits,  house, 393,  52o 

in  Michigan 48 

—  of  sununer  fruits 393 

Root-grafting,  Mr.  llovey  on, 07 

Rose,  Augusta, 230 

—  <'ari>liiio  de  Sansal 4!t2 

—  garden  under  glasa, 230 


Rose,  Geant  des  Batailles, 543 

—  stock,  manetti, 284 

Roses, 333,  353,  453,  544 

—  new, 516 

—  propagation  and  winter  forcing 

of, 431 

—  pruning,  226 

Russellia  juncea, 96 


Salisburia,  or  Ginko  tree, 826 

Scaly  Aphis,  remedy  for, 2>9 

(Scions,  when  to  cut, 140,  386 

Season,  hints  for  the, 133,  287 

—  remarks  on  the,  42, 97, 1^7, 23n,  234 

329,  377,  42S 

in  England, 279,  429 

Seed  business  in  Philadelphia,. . .  356 

Seeds,  a  chapter  on, 4iil 

Shade  tree,  a  new, 14 

—  trees — what  to  plant,  and  how 

to  plant 112 

Sophora,  AVeeping, 13 

Spirtea  callosa, 323 

—  grandiflora, 425 

Statuary,  employment  of,  in  the 

decoration  of  grounds, 208 

Stealing  fruit, 134 

Stocks  for  cherries, 3S7 

Six  best  Verbenas, 674 

Dahlias, 574 

Chinese  Paionies, 574 

STRAWBERRIES  —varieties : 

Bicton  Pine, 221 

Black  Prince, 221 

British  Queen, 3.30 

Burr's  new  Pine, 221 

Burr's  Ohio  Mammoth, 221 

Cuthill's  Black  Prince, 39 

Genesee, 221 

McAvoy's  Superior, •  98,  393 

Monroe  Scarlet, 221 

Monthly  Bush  Alphine, 51 

Scott's  Seedling, 393 

AValker's  Seedling 221 

Strawberries, . .  .221,  379,  413,  4-32,  4S4 

—  and  their  culture, 3t5 

—  constant-bearing, 45 

—  in  Mississippi 557 

—  tan  as  a  mulching  for,  292, 340,  873 

—  Wisconsin 330 

Strawberry  culture, 345,  479 

Suburban  residence,  a  complete,.  475 

—  rosi<lences 297 

Sulphur  V8.  Vine  Mildew, 40 

Sumach,  varieties  and  properties 

of  the, 5"1 

Sweet  Potatoes,  culture  of,. . .  257,  434 


T 

Tan  as  a  mulching  for  Strawber- 
ries  292,340, 

Too  contented  at  home,.  193,  240, 
3S0,  4S5, 

Torreya  myristica, 

Transplanting,  hints  on, 

—  my  own  experience  in 

—  treatment  of  the  soil  after, 

—  trees  in  the  autimin, 

Traiisportalion  of  trees 

Training  t'.rapcs  horizontally  near 

the  ground, 

Tree  labels 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  newer  de- 
ciduous,   

—  conin.emoralivc, 

—  f(  ir  rural  cemeteries, 

—  hints  on  the  rearing  and  man- 
agement of, 

—  propagation  of, 259, 

—  treatment    of    the    soil    after 
planting, 

—  weeping. 
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237 
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139 


303 
371 
153 


57 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


Tropirolum  Ixibblanum  as  a  green 

house  cliinlMT 1 H 

TubciMso,  caliure  of  lUc, 1*2 

V 

VojroUiMc  prardcn, 115,  401 

^■l•l:^'lalll»•s^  nolos  on  (rorden, 1.S9 

VtTbriia,  jKil-cultiire  of  the, 404 

Vrrlicims,  wintering 514 

Vine  milJew,  sulphur  va, ^i 

W 

Walks  on  hilly  ground, 180 


Wardlnn  Cases 2fiS 

Washing  and  scraping  trees,  374,  4'.N 

4sl 

Water,  raising    by  wind-power,  Mil 

f>17,  554 

—  supply  to  houses   In    ancient 
Home 4<iO 

Weei>ing  trees, II 

Wcllingtonla  gigantea, 129 

What  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant,   112 
Willows  and  willow  culture, 172 

—  grafting, 196 


WILLOWS  — varieties: 

American  weeping, 13 

Itfviriilge, 29:j 

Korbes',: 173 

Kilniarnooh  Weeping, 445 

Long-leaved  trinmlrous, 173 

I'urple, 173 

Wind-mill  pumjis, 501,517,  fkM 

Wine  and  (irapes, 4s0 

—  crop  in  Ohio,  ls53, *} 

Winyah 41 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation,    891 


Dn)EX    TO    ELLUSTKATIONS. 


INDEX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


LIST  OF  PIATES. 

"Winyah,  the  residence  of  R.  Lathers,  Frontispiece  to January  number. 

Currants,  do  do 

Beurre  Giffard  Pear,  do  February. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  Speciosum,  do  Marcb. 

Belmont,  residence  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Beriee,     do  do 

Vergalieu  Pear,  do  ApriL 

Strawberries^  do  May. 

Cherries,  do  June. 

Dieljtra  Sdectabalis,  do  July. 

Kirri  Cottage,              ,  do  do 

Rostiezer  Pear,  do  August. 

Melon  Apple,  do  September. 

Easter  Beurre  Pear,                     _"  do  October. 

Caroline  de  Sansel  Rose,              do  November. 

Giant  of  Battles  Rose,            ~  do  December. 

Artist'a  Villa,  do  do 


LIST    OF   EUGBAVINGS. 


BUILDINGS. 

Cottage  in  the  Swiss  Style, SO 

Plans  for  do 30,  31 

Cottage  in  the  Rural  Pointed  Style, 32 

Ground  Floor  of  do 32 

Ground  Floor  of  Winyah, 41 

English  Cottage  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  63 

Gothic  Window, 66 

Plan  of  House  and  Grounds  of  Belmont,  127 

Plan  of  Green-houses  of  J.  B.  Eaton,....  189 

Eirri  Cottage,  Italian  Version, 319 

Ground  Plan  do, 320 

Front  Bed  Room  do 320 


Conservatory  at  the  Grange,  England, . . .  366 

Sections  of  do, 367 

A  Symmetrical  Cottage, 509 

Ground  Floor  do 410 

Plans  of  Artist's  Villa 563 

FRUITS. 

Cowan  Grape, 124 

Hampton's  New  Siberian  Crab, 290 

New  Rochelle  Blackberry, 447 

Peare — Beurre  Giffard, 62 

"      Nantais, 77 

"      Bachelier, 77 
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Poare— Bciirre  Naves, . . . 
*"       Soulangc, 


ZophiriiQ  Gregoire 

Louise  <le  Prusse, 

'TheoJoro  Yaa  Mons 

Lnure  de  Glymcs 

Fondanto  dcs  Pro?, 

"         Agreeable, 

Alexandre  Laiubie, 

De  Sorlus, 

Comte  de  Flandre 

Malconaitre  d'llaspin, 

Van  Mons'  1825, 

D"Avi  il 

Doyenne   Robin, 

De  Bavay, 

ilillot  de  Nancy, 

Pocahonta?, 

Beurre  Judes 

"        Van  Mons, 

"         Cliarron, 

Doyenne   Defais, 

Belle  de  Brissac, 

Ilosenshenk 

Dolices  Charles  Van  Mons 

St.  Micliael's  Archangel, 

Rostiezer, 

Easter  Beurre, 

Pliiladelphia, 493, 


70 

81 

78 

78 

79 

80 

80 

83 

81 

82 

82 

83 

8-i 

84 

85 

So 

8G 

86 

126 

160 

307 

307 

303 

309 

309 

310 

355 

445 

494 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

European  "Weeping  Ash, 12 

American  Weeping  Willow, 13 

"Weeping  Sophora, 13 

Liquidamber  Styraciflua 14 

"          Leaves  and  Fruit,  15 

Pelargonium, 131 

Chinese  Arborvitic, 155 


Tall  Juniper, 1 .'.»', 

l-jiglish  Yew, L'lT 

lii-h  or  Upright  Yew 1  .:is 

Kalo.«anthcf>, 223 

Dielytra  Spectabali^ 3i)l 

Cineraria, 36 1 

Lilium  Thonipsonianuin 458 

Erica  Cavendishi 406 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pruning  the  Currant  Illustrated 10 

"     Peach  Illustrated,  21,  72,  73,  122,  219 

Planting  Orchards  Illustrated 35,  30 

Plan  of  the  Garden  attached  to  the  English 

Cottage  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 64 

Hot-Bed 102 

Iloe  for  cultivating  the  soil  around  trees,.  203 

Spade  for  applying  top-dressing, 204 

Pruning  Roses  Illustrated, 226 

Diagrams  of  the  Rules  for  Laying  Out  Gar- 
den, twenty -nine  figures, 270,  275 

Plan  of  Grounds  at  Hamilton  College,. . .  277 

Flower  Stand  for  a  Green-house, 285 

Espalier  Railing, 285 

Apparatus  for  Drying  Fruit 212 

Wind  Mill  Pump, 555 

Rustic  Basket", 560 

Views  showing 

1  The  different  styles  of  Architecture,  503 

2  Principles  of  Pressure, 505 

3  Progress  of  Grecian  Architecture,.  505 
i  Abutments  for  Gothic  Arches 506 

5  Principles  of  Pressure  as  exhibited 

in  Indian  Architecture, 507 

6  Columns  in  Hindoo  Architecture,. .   508 

7  "  Grecian  "  ...   508 

8  Architectural  Ornaments, 565 
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